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Abt.  I. — jt.  Course  of  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  and 
the  Mechanical  Arts.  By  Thomas  Young,  M.D.  Fon 
Sec^  R,S.  jF.L./S.  Member  of  Emanuel  College,  Cam^ 
bridge,  and  late  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  iff,  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  ^Britain.  2  Fob.  4to.  5/ '5$; 
Johnson,  1807.  *     ' 

THE  foundation  of  the  Royal  Institution  we  regard  as  ad 
epoch  which  marks  the  progress  of  civilization  in  this  great 
metropolis,  and  an  happy  omen  of  the  general  spirit  of  ith- 
pro^ement,  which  pervades  all  ranks  of  the  community. 
Among  the  middle  ranks  there  has  ever  existed  a  sort  of 
Jiterary  order.  The  university  of  Caijnbridge  annually  sendd 
into  aociety  young  men,  many  of  them  accomplished  ia 
the  fpundations  of  philosophical  knowledge;  at  Edinburgh  tod 
the  student  has  the  advantage  of  the  lectures  of  enlightened 
professors  in  the  same  branches  of  instruction;  and  we  re- 
joice ito  hear  that,  lattterly,  Oxford  has  received  a  portion  ot  - 
the  impulse  communicated  to  the  public  mind,  and  has  re-* 
solved  no  longer  to  copfine  the  aspiring  energies  of  the  youth- 
ful mind  within  the  narrow  limits  of  verbal  criticism  and  the 
dialectics  of  Arislotle.  These  fountains  of  knowledge,  how- 
ever pure,  it  must  be  confessed  are  by  far  to6  scanty  t6 
fertilize  the  immense  tract  of  civilized  society.  In  Fact,  the 
very  name  of  philosopher  is  still  regarded  as  denoting  a  sort  * 
of  virtuoso,  or  an  ad^pt  in  occult  sciences,  wholly  remote  front 
the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life.  This  vulgar  prejudice,  the  off-. 
spring  of  the  darkne'ss  of  superstitious  ages,  is  wearing  away 
apace*  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  human  mind  can  have  no 
employment  more  worthy  of  its  exalted  faculties,  than  the  con- 
templation of  nature,  and  the  study  of  the  laws  which  regu- 
•  CgXT.  Rbv.  Vol.  12.  September,  isd?^  B   * 
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late  the  appearances  of  the  wonderful  scene  which  i^  con- 
stantly presented  to  our  eyes;  nor  can  the  Creator  receive 
a  more  pure  homage,  than  the  admiration  irresistibly  im- 
pressed on  a  thinking  being  by  a  rational  and  enlightened 
view  of  the  harmony  of  his  works.  We  regard  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Royal  Institution  as  a  public  acknowledgment  of 
this  feeling  among  the  most  polished  class-  of  society, ^ and 
giving  it  as  it  were  a  permanent  and  substantial  existence 
among  the  establishments  destined  to  form  the  manners  of 
the  rising  generation. 

Whether  public  lectures  are  Ihe  best  modes  of  conveying  > 
the  instructiem,  the  diffusion  of  which  is  so  much  wanted,^ 
we  have  our  doubts.  We  think  that  the  elements,  at  least,  or  • 
physical  knowledge  and  the  preliminary  studies  requisite  for 
attaining  them  ought  to  form  a  regular  part  of  common 
tchool  learning.  Boys  of  common  capacities  may  have  laid 
a  solid  foundation  of  classical  knowledge  at  the  age  of  14. 
After  that  there  are  three  or  four  of  the  mosi  valuable  years 
of  life  which  are  too  often  miserably  thrown  away.  In  these 
years  the  rudiments  of  geometry,  algebra  (as  far  as  quadratic 
equations),  the  doctrine  of  ratios,  and  the  easier  parts  of  dy- 
namics might  be  readily. acquired^  without  any  hindrance  to 
a  further  proficiency  in  polite  letters.  It  is  the  most  childish 
ignorance  to  think  that  the  capacities  of  boys  are  not  equal 
to  these  studies.  The  deficiency  is  not  in  the  pupil,  but  in 
the  teachers.  And  till  we  ^ee  a  thorough  reformation  in  all 
our  public  schools,  and  an  extension  of  school  learning  to  the 
knowledge  of  things  as  well  as  of  words,  we  must  expect  the 
study  of  sound  and  legitimate  philosophy  not  to  be  greatly 
extended  beyond  the  narrow  circuit  to  which  it  is  at  present 
confined*. 

But  till  this  desirable  reformation  has  taken  place,  the 
reading  of  public  lectures^  aided  by  the  illustration  derived 
from  experiment,  is  the  best  substitute  for  elementary  educa- 
tion, and  if  those  which  are  given  at  the  Royal  Institution  do 
^lot  afford  to  the  hearers  all  the  knowledge  which  they  wish, 
they  at  least  give  the  greatest  possible  aid  to  private  study, 
and  inform  those  to  whom  private  study  is  too  great 
a  toil,  of  the  great  extent  of  their  own  ignorance.  We 
cannot  avoid  premising  these  remarks  to  the  splendid,  ex- 
tensive and  profound  work  which  is  now  before  us.  We 
had  not  the  pleasure  of  being  one  of  Dr.  Young's  auditors, 
and  we  have  heard  it  asserted  that  his  lectures  were  dry  and 
uninteresting.  We  can  readily  understand  how  this  must 
have  been  unavoidable.  He  must  have  been  talking  an  un- 
known language  to  the  great  body  of  his  audience.  Having 
neverreceived  the  elementary  education  which  we  have  recom- 
mended, they  were  introduced  suddenly  into  a  new  country. 
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111  which  they  were  ignorant  of  the  language,  Tb  expect  them 
to  follow  the  sense  of  the  lectures,  is  to  require  of  a  blind 
man,  who  has  just  received  the  faculty  of  seeing,  to  judge 
immediately  of  distances,  shades,  and  proportions  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  who  have  from  their  infancy  been  blest  with 
the  use  of  their  eyes.  Though  philc»sophy  is  not  geometry, 
and  perhaps  many  of  the  physical  properties  of  matter  and 
motion  may  be  understood  without  the  use  or  diagrams,  still 
geometrical  ideas  are  perpetually  involved  in  these  discussions, 
and  those  who  are  totally  without  them  must  be  contented  to 
remain  in  darkness,  with  regard  to  the  greater  part  of  the  mat«» 
ters  treated  of.  What  is  not  understood  or  but  half  under- 
stood must  necessarily  seem  dry  and'uninteresting,  andper- 
haps  the  more  profound  is  the  knowledge  of  the  teacher,  the 
less  likely  will  be  be  to  be  attractive  tp  a  large  and  mixed  as<> 
sembly.  Such  an  audience  cannot  raise  themselves  to  the 
level  of  the  lecturer,  and  the  lecturer  is  unable  to  lower 
himself  to  the  level   of  his  audience. 

Dr.  Young  has  divided  his  lectures  in^o  three  principal 
heads;  Mechanics,  Hydrodynamics^  and  Physics.  The  first 
head  includes  the  laws  of  motion,  and  the  doctrine  offerees  j 
pressure  and  equilibrium;  collision;  the  motions  of  con* 
nected  bodies;  statics;  passive  strength,  and  friction.  The 
principles  of  the  science  are  illustrated  by  their*appIicatioa 
to  a  great  variety  of  the  mechanical  arts ;  nor  do  we  knoW; 
any  work  in  which  is  compressed  in  a  moderate  compass  so 
great  a  fund  of  information  on  these  subjects.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  making  a  simple  enumeration  of  the 
principal  part  of  them..  Besides  the  common  mechanic 
powers  treated  of  in  every  system  of  mechanics,  we  have 
a  lecture  on  drawing,  writing  and  measuring ;  another  on 
modelling,  perspective,  engraving  and  printing;  one  on  ar- 
chitecture and  carpentry;  and  one  on  time-keepers.  In 
these  and  dispersed  throughout  the  other  lectures  we  fijid 
explained  the  principles  of  drawing;  outline;  nen  ;  pencil  ;  . 
chalks;  crayons;  Indian  ink;  water  colours ;  body  colours; 
miniatures  ;  distemper ;  fresco ;  oil;  encaustic  painting;, 
enamel ;  mosaic  work  ;  writing  ;  polygraph  ;  'telegraph  ; 
geometrical  instruments;  pantograph;  sector;  theodolite; 
quadrant;  vernier;  levelling;  modelling;  casting;  per- 
spective; engraving;  ruling;  mezzotinto ;  etching;  aqua 
tmta;  musical  characters;  printing;  walls;  joints ;  mortar; 
arch;  piers;  domes;  roofs;  furniture;  twisting;  spinning^ 
tope  making;  weaving;  hats;  paper  ;  printing  press  ;  sugar 
mill;  oil  mill;  wire-drawing ;  glass-blowing;  coining; 
Stamping;  sling;  bow  and  arrow;  whip;  slitting-mill ; 
Jathea;  baring;  miaing,  sawing;  stone-cutting;  grinding  f 
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polishing;  powder  mills;  threshing  machines;  corn  mills ^ 
kneading;  levigating;  bolt  drawer;  burning;  blasting. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  processes,  arts  or  instruments, 
which  are  modifications  of  the  mechanical  powers,  and 
which  are  explained  in  the  course  of  these  lectures.  We  hare 
not  been  very  particular  in  the  select'K)n,  and  those  which  we 
have,  omil^ted  are  many  of  them  of  as  much  importance  a» 
those  we  have  produced.  Figures  are  given  of  all  the  instru- 
ments and  the  machines  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  Per- 
haps we  have  reason  to  complain  that  Dr»  Young  has  been 
rather  too  copious  than  otherwise,  in  the  objects  of  his  iU 
Justrations  ;  since  in  order  to  prevent  a  large  work  becoming 
of  still  greater  bulk,  it  has  occasionally  obliged  him  to  adopt 
a  brevity  in  his  explanations^  which  is  not  always  consir- 
tent  with  clearness. 

The  doctrine  of  forces  acting  upon  solid  bodies,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  them  to  purposes  of  practical  utility,  is  the  part  of 
physical  science  which  most  readily  admits  or  demonstratioi> 
amounting  very  nearly  to  geometrical  precision.  To  com- 
prehend them  thoroughly  the  use  of  diagrams  seems  absolutely 
necessary.  But  Dr.  Young  has  thought  right  to  dispense  en- 
tirely with  the  use  of  diagrams  in  the  body  of  his  lectures,con- 
ten ting  himself  with  referring  to  them  at  the  end  of  his  work  ; 
and  giving  short  explanations  of  the  diagram  on  the  page  op- 
posite to  the  plate.  But  we  think,  though  wedo  not  disap- 
piove  of  this  method,  where  there  is  bo  obvious  inconveni-^ 
ence,  that  Dr.  Young  has  in  several  instances,  for  the  sake 
of  uniformity,  adhered  to  it  too  pertinaciously.  Where  the 
object  is  very  simple,  it  tauses  a  useless  repetition  ; 
where  it  is  more  complex,  a  redundance  of  words  is  neces- 
sary to  prove  what  might  have  been  done  in  half  the  com- 
pass, by  the  aid  of  a  diagram,  and  with  infinitely  moreclear- 
liess;  and  lastly,  the  circumstance  of  having  dilated  oa  the 
question  under  consideration  in  the  lecture,  has  caused  him 
|o  be  so  extremely  concise  in  the  references  to  the  diagram, 
as  to  throw  very  little  additional  light  on  the  subject.  On 
the  whole,  then,  we  think  the  old  method  of  referririg  at  once 
to  a  diagram,  where  such  reference  aids  the  imagination,  is  the 
most  useful,  and  that  in  so  carefully  avoiding  it,  t)r.  Young 
has  sacrificed  both  brevity  and  clearness  to  so  close  an  ad** 
hereuce  to  systematic  arrangement. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  dwell  on  these  trifles,  but  to 
jhow  that  we  are  not  hazarding  random  assertions,  we  will 
produce  a  Very  short  specimen  of  his  account  of  a  very  sim- 
ple and  useful  lilile  instrument,  called  a  vernier,  an  instru- 
ment which  is  in  the  hands  of  every  body  who  is  master  of 
<a  barometer*     His  words  are  these: 
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^  But  a  simpler  method  of  reading  ofT  divisions  with  accuracy  in 
common  instruments,  is  the  application  of  a  rernier,  an  apparatus 
so  called  from  its  inventor.  The  space  occupied  by  eleven  divisions 
of  the  scale  being  divided  into  ten  parts  in  the  index,  the  coinci«* 
denceof  any  of  the  divisions  of  the  index  with  those  of  the  scale 
shows  by  its  distance  from  the  end,  the  number  of  tenths  to  be  added 
to  the  entire  divisions.     (Plate  vii.  fig.  92.)* 

The  reference  to  the  plate  is  in  these  words  simply :  'A 
vernier,  indicating  S8^V  of  the  divisions  of  its  scale,  p.  105/ 
Of  the  figure  itself,  we  must  complain  that  its  execution  is 
such,  that  to  an  eye  of  moderate  powers,  no  less  than  three 
of  the  divisions  of  the  index  appear  to  coincide  with  the 
divisions  of  the  scale.  But  this  en  passant.  In  the  de- 
scription of  the  instrument  itself,  we  arrive  by  a  single  leap 
from  the  premises  at  the  conclusion.  Had  the  doctor  con* 
descended  to  give  two  or  three  of  the  intermediate  steps^ 
^e  think  he  would  have  saved  most  of  his  readers  a  toil, 
which  many  of  them  will  think  a  greater  evil  than  remaia* 
mg  ignorant  of  the  use  of  a  vernier.  To  those  who  can  read 
Jjewton's  Principia,  or  who  perchance  ai;e  versed  in  Cocker'a 
Arithmetic,  more  words  were  not  needful.  But  does  Pu 
Young  write  for  such  persons  only  ?  We  hope  that  the  pur- 
chasersof  his  book  wilLbe  infinitely  more  numerous.  We 
beg  our  readers  to  observe  that  we  have  cited  this  example 
as  one  of  ill-placed  brevity,  the  consequence,  probably, 
of  the  writer's  having  cvmprehended  in  his  design  too  great 
u  multiplicity  of  objects.  We  might,  if  we  thought  right, 
produce  other  examples  to  illustrate  our  other  objections. 
But  we  wish  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  captious  criti- 
cism. 

That  Dr.  Young  is  profoundly  skilled  in  the  methods  of 
mathematical  analysis,  and  the  sciences  depending  upon 
them,  no  one  can  doubt,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  many 
ingenious  speculations  by  which  he  has  distinguished  him- 
•elf.  But  he  does  not  appear  to  wsto  have  paid  due  attention 
to  the  metaphysics  of  philosophy,  by  reason  of  which  he  iias 
sometimes  fallen  into  the  use  of  language,  which  we  deem 
obscure  and  unphilosophical.  Force  is  a  species  of  power; 
it  is  power  applied  to  the  generation  of  motion.  Force  de- 
notes always  a  species  of  relation,  and  we  doubt  whether  it 
is  possible  for  the  mind  to  conceive  it  as  possessing  an  abso- 
lute and  independent  existence.  Whether  forces  therefore 
can,  strictly  speaking,  have  that  sort  of  existence  which 
is  susceptible  of  proportion,  whether  they  can  be  properly 
represented  by  magnitudes,  and  thus  be  a  subject  of 
mathematical  demonstration  we  extf^mely  doubt.  In  a 
word,  we  doubt  whether  force  can  legitimately  be  called  « 
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quantity,  and  therefore  whether  the  expression  of  double^  tre- 
ble, quadruple  force,  &c.  ha^  any  intelligible  signification, 
liCt  us  examine  those  with  which  we  are  acquainted;  for 
some  of  which  we  talk  most  familiarly^  gravitation  for  ex- 
ample, is  entirely  hidden  from  us,  except  by  its  effects. 
Vdlition  is  a  true  and  proper  force,  which  considered  as  a 
cause  and  in  its  effects  is  present  to  us^  every  moment.  But 
if  we  were  to  talk  of  a  double  or  triple  volition,  should  we 
not  be  using  uniatclligibie  jargon }  Heat  considered  as  a 
cause  of  expansion  is  also  a  force  ;  the  expansion  may  be 
double  or  treble;  but  a  double  or  a  treble  beat  is  what  no 
one  can  understand, 

V/hen,  therefore,  we  undertake  to  measure  forces,  and  to 
express  them  by  arbitrary  signs,  be  they  algebraical  charac- 
ters or  mathematical  figures,  it  is  under  some  secret  hypothe<r 
sis  that  causes  are  proportional  to  their  effects;'  a  post-' 
tion  very  commonly  laid  down,  as  a  self-evident  truth  ;  but 
to  which  we  cannot  assent,  as  we  see  that  effects  are  often 
susceptible  of  proportion,  whilst  their  causes  are  wholly 
incapable  of  it.  We  have  thrown  out  ihe^e  observations  as 
thev  [>rove  to  our  own  minds,  that  the  laws  of  motion,  the 
funda*?!' utal  pj«>ji<^rties  of  the  lever,  the  laws  of  the  descent 
of  heavy  bodies*,  in  truth  all  the  fundamental  principles  of 
dynamics,  are  really  not  matheujatical  but  experimental  truths^ 
And  tliat  all  attempts  to  prove  them  to  be  necessary  truths^ 
either  from  melapliysical  or  from  mathematical  considera* 
tions,  must  ever  fail.  Had  Du  Young  justly  considered 
the  proper  boundaries  between  mathematical  and  experi- 
mental truths,  we  think  he  never  would  have  wrHten  the 
following  sentence  : 

*  The  law  discovered  by  Calileo,  tbat  the  space  described  is  at 
the  square  of  the  timb  of  desceat,  and  that  it  is  also  equal  to  half 
the  space,  which  would  be  described  in  the  same  time  with  the  final 
velocity,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  interesting  propositions  in 
^  the  whoie  science  of  mechanics.  Its  truth  is  easily  shown,'  from 
mathematical  consiilerations,  by  comparing  the  time  with  the  baseand 
the  velocity  with  the  perpendicular  of  a  triangle,  gradually  increas- 
ing, of  which  the  area  will  represent  the  space/. 

That  such  is  the  law  of  an  uniform  force,  requires  no  tri- 
aijgle  to  make  evident;  it  may  easily  b^e  shown  froni  equal 
movements  of  velocity  being  produced,  which  is  no  more 
than  the  definition  of  an  uniform  force.  Experiment  proves 
this  to  be  the  law  of  falling  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and,  independent  oi'  experiment,  we  think  that  no 
mathematical  consideration  could  prove  it.  Still  farther  re- 
moved from  legitimate  reasoning,  is  the  sort  of  attempt  at 
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iJempnstration,  which  he  has  taken  from  Maclaurin  on   tfte 
fundamental  property  of  the  lever. 

*  Supposing  two  equal  wetghts,  of  an  ounce  each,  to  be  fixed  at 
the  ends  of  the  equal  arms  of  a  lever  of  the  first  kind  ;  in  this  case 
it  is  obvious  there  will  be  an  equilibrium,  since  the  re  is  no  reason 
why  either  weight  should  preponderate.' 

We  say  it  is  not  obvious  at  all.  It  might  have  happened 
that  the  end  nearest  the  north  pole,  for  example,  should 
have  always  preponderated ;  or  it  might  have  followed  any 
other  imaginable  law;  or  we  might  not  have  been  able  ro 
discover  that  the  result  was  regulated  by  any  law  whatever. 
Such  a  state  of  things  would  doubtless  have  been  very  in- 
consistent with  the  economy  of  human  life ;  but  it  is  no 
more  repulsive  to  reason,  than  the  phsenomena  of  the  mag- 
netic needle.  That  we  can  see  no  reason  why  the  event 
I  should  be  otherwise  than  it  is,  is  an  argument  that  we 
did  not  expect  to  be  brought  forward  in  the  present  day, 
when  it  seems  universally  agreed^  that  there  exists  no  ne- 
cessary relation  between  cause  and  effect  in  any  of  thephas- 
nomena  of  the  physical  world. 

Hydrodynamics,  or  the  properties  of  fluid  matter,  is  the 
second  division  of  Dr.  Young's  lectures.  Under  this  general 
head  are  comprehended  hydrostatics,  aeouj^tics,  and  optics. 
The  latter  science  has  commonly  fallen  under  a  different  ar- 
rangement, but  Dr.  Young  has  chosen  to  consider  optics  as 
a  branch  of  hydrodynamics,  preferring  the  Huygenian  theory 
of  the  undulations  of  an  elastic  medium  to  the  Newtonian 
of  the  emission  of  particles  of  light  from  \}urainouS  bodies. 
Under  various  heads,  we  find  explained  the  principles  of 
balloons,  barometers,  locks  and  syphons,  whirlpools,  waves, 
motions  of  rivers,  weres,  form  of  a  ship,  hydroateter,  em- 
bankments, dikes,  reservoirs,  floodgates,  canals,  piers,  har- 
bours, water-pi  pes,,  stop- cocks  and  valves,  overshot- wheel, 
undershot-wheel,  breast-wheel,  windmills,  smoke-jack,  kite, 
pumps,fire-engine,  air-pump,  condensers, corn- fan,  chimnies, 
steam-engine,  gunpowder,  air-gun,  speaking-trumpet,  whis- 
pering-gallery, invisible-girlr  harp,  lyre,  harpsichord,  spinet, 
pianoforte,  dulcimer,  clarichord,  guitar,  viel J e,  trumpet,  ma- 
rigni,^olian-harp,  human  voice,  drum,  stacada,  bell,  harmo- 
nica,, vox  humana,  pipe,  photometers,  magnifiers,  simple 
microscope,  burning-glasses,  camera  obscura,  solar  micro- 
scope, lucernal  microscope,  phantasmagoria,  double  micro- 
scopes, telescopes  common,  Herschers,Newton%Gregory*s, 
and  Cassegrain's  double  magnifier,  achromatic  glasses,  mi- 
crometers, divided  speculum,  aerial  perspective,  paaoramaj 
•cular  spectre.  r"        t 
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We  shall  select  as  a  specimen  of  the  execution,  of  thif 
^ork^  his  observations  on  vision^  a  subject  to  which  h^ 
has  paid  more  than  common  attention.  After  describing 
the  formation  of  ih^  image  on  the  surface  of  the  relinn, 
and  attempting  to  <iccount  for  an  inverted  image  causing 
the  sensation  of  an  erect  object^  Dr^  Young  thus  gives  his 
opinion  on  another  subject^  which  has  caused  much  dis- 
putation among  philosophers* 

f  The  mode  in  which  the  accommpilation  of  the  eye  tp  different 
distahces  is  effected,  has  long  been  a  subject'  of  investigation  and 
dispute  among  opticians  and  physiologists,  hut  I  apprehend  that  a^ 
present  there  is  little  farther  room  for  doubting  that  the  change  is 
produced  by  an  increase  of  the  convexity  of  the  crystalline  lesns, 
iarising  from  an  internal  cause.  The  arguments  in  •favour  of  this 
conclusion  are  of  two  kinds.  Some  of  them  are  negative,  derive4 
from  the  impossibility  of  imagining  any  other  inode,  without  ex- 
ceeding the  limits  of  the  actual  dimensions  of  the  eye,  and  from  the 
examination  of  the  eye  in  its  different  states  by  several  tests,  capa* 
ible  of  detecting  auy  otheir  changes  if  they  had  existed:  for  example, 
by  the  application  of  w^ter  to  the  cornea,  ^hich  completely  re- 
moves the  effect  of  its  xopve^ity,  without  impairing  the  power  of 
altering  the  focus,  and  by  holding  the  whole  eye,  when  turned  in- 
wards, in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  any  material  alteration  of  its 
length  utterly  impossible*  Othtr  arguments  are  deduced  from  po- 
sitive evidence  of  the  change  of  form  of  the  crj'stalline,  furnished  by 
the  particular  effects  of  refraction  and  aberration,  which  are  obser- 
vable in  the  different  states  of  the  eye,  effects  which  furnish  a 
direct  proof  that  the  iigure  of  the  lens  must  vary  :  its  surfaces, ' 
which  are  nearly  spherical  in  the  quiescent  form  of  the  lens, 
assuming  a  different  determinable  curvature  when  it  is  called  into 
exertion.  The  objections  which  have  been  made  to  this  conclusion 
are  founded  only  on  the  appearance  of  a  slight  alteration  of  focal 
^ength  in  an  eye,  from  which  the  crystalline  had  been  extracted  ; 
but  the  fact  is  neither  sufficiently  ascertained,  nor  was  the  apparent 
change  at  all  considerable  :  and  even  if  it  were  proved  that  an  eye 
without  a  lens  is  capable  of  a  certain  small  alteration,  it  would  by 
no  means  follow  that  it  could  undergo  a  change  ffve  times  or  ten 
iimeias  great/ 

Qn  the  power  of  jut^ging  of  distances  we  baye  the  follow^ 
ing  observations ;  " 

f  When  the  images  of  the  object  fall  on  certain  corresponding 
points  9f  the  retina  in  each  eye,  ihey  appear  to  the  sense  only  as 
One;  but  if  they  fall  on  parts  not  coi  responding,  the  object  appearej 
double ;  and  in  general  all  objects  at  tbe  same  distance,  in  any 
bn«  position  of  the  eyes,  appear  alike,  either  double  or  single. 
<^  be  optical  axes,  or  the  directions  of  the  rays  falling  on  the  points 
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^f  most  perfect  vision,  naturajly  meet  at  a  great  distance,  that  it, 
they  are  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  in  looking  at  a  nearer 
object  we  make  them  converge  towards  it,  wherever  it  may  be 
situated,  by  mean^  of  the  external  muscles  of  the  eye  ;  while  in 
perfect  eyes  the  refractive  powers  are  altered,  at  the  same  time,  by 
an  involuntary  sympathy,  so  us  to  form  a  distinct  image  of  an  object 
lat  a  given  distance.  This  correspondence  of  the  situation  of  the 
axis  with  the  focal  length  is  in  most  cases  unalterable ;  but  some 
have  perhaps  a  power  of  deranging  it  in  a  slight  degree,  and  in 
others,  the  adjustment  is  imperfect ;  but  the  eyes  seem  to  be  in  most 
persons  inseparably  connected  together  with  respect  to  the  changes 
that  their  refractive  powers  undergo,  although  it  sometimes  happens 
that  those  powers  are  originally  >ery  different  in  the  opposite 
eyes. . 

*  lliese  motions   enable  us  to  judge  pretty  accurately,  wkhin 
fcertain  limits,  of  the  distance  of  an  object ;  and  beyond  these  limits, 
the  degree  of  distinctness  or  confusion  of  the  image  still  continues 
to  assist  the  judgment.     We  estimate  distances  much  less  accuratel/ 
}vith  one  eye  than  with  both,  since  we  are  deprived  of  the  assistance 
usually  affqrded  by  the  relative  assistance  of  the  optical  axes  ;  thus 
we  seldom  succeed  at    once  in  attempting  to   pass  a  finger  or   a 
hooked  rod  sideways  through  a  ring,  with   one  eye  shut.     Our  idea 
of  distance  is  also  usually  regulated   by  the  knowledge  of  the  real 
magnitude  of  an  object,   while  we  observe  its  angular  magnitude : 
s^nd  on  the  other  hand  a  knowledge  of  the  real  or  imaginary  distance, 
of  the  object  often  directs  our  judgment  of  its  actual   magnitude. 
The  quantity   of  light  intercepted   by   the  air  interposed,  and  the 
intensity  oi  the  blue  tint,  which  it  occasions,  are  afso  elements  of 
our  involuntary  calculation  :  hence,   ii^  a  mist,  the  obscurity  in- 
creases the  apparent  distance,  and  consequently  the  supposed  mag- 
nitude of  an  unknown  object.     We  naturally  observe,  in  estimating 
a  distance,  the   number  and  extent  of  the  intervening  objects;  so 
that  a  distant  church  in  a  woody  and  hilly  country  appears  more 
remote  than  if  it  were  situattd  in  a  plain  ;  and  tor  a  similar  reason 
the  apparent  distance  of  un  object  at  sea  is  smaller   than  its    trms 
distance.     The  city  of  fjondon  is  unquestionably  larger  than  Puns  ; 
but  the  difference  appears  at  first  sight  much  greater  than  it  really 
is ;  and  the  smoke  produced  by  the  coal  tires  of  London,  is  proba- 
bly the  principal  cause  of  the  deception. 

^  The  sun,  moon  and  stars,  are  much  less  luminous,  when  ihfy  are 
near  the  horizon,  than  when  they  are  more  elevated,  oh  account  of 
tbe  greater  quantity  of  their  light,  that  is  intercepted,  in  its  longer 
passage  through  the  atmosphere  :  we  also  obselve  a  n)uch  greater 
variety  of  nearer  objects  almost  in  the  same  direction  ;  we  cannot, 
theretore,  help  imagining  them  to  be  more  distaj^t,  when  they  rise 
or  set,  than  at  other  times;  and  since  they  subtend  the  same  angle*, 
they  a|)pearto  be  actually  larger.  For  similar  reasons  the  apparf'nt 
figure  ot  the  starry  heavens,  even  when  free  from  clouds,  i:*  that 
of  a  flattened  vault,  its  sumnut  appearing  to  be  much  near*  r  to  us 
than  its  horizontal  parts,  and  any  oi  the  constellations  seems  to  be 
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considerably  larger  when  it  is  near  the  horizon  than  when  in  the 
»nith. 

*  The  faculty  of  judging  of  the  actual  distance  e>f  objects  is  aa 
impediaient  to  the  deception,  which  it  is  partly  the  business  of  a 
painter  to  produce.  Some  of  the  effects  of  objects  <it  different,  dis- 
.tances  may,  however,  be  imitated  in  painting  on  a  plane  surface; 
thus,  supposing  the  eye  to  be  accommodated  to  a  given  distance, 
objects  at  all  other  distances  may  be  represented  with  a  certain  in- 
distinctness of  outline,  which  would  accompany  the  images  of  the 
objects  themselvefe  on  the  retina  :  and  this  indistinctness  is  so 
generally  necessary,  that  its  absence  has  the  disagreeable  effect  of 
Hardness.  The  apparent  magnitude  of  the  subjects  of  ourdesign^ 
and  the  relative  situations  of  the  intervening  objects,  may  be  so 
imitated  by  the  rules  of  geometrical  perspective  as  to  agree  perfectly 
Hfith  nature,  and  we  may  still  farther  improve  the  representation  of 
dtstature  by  attending  to  the  art  of  aerial  perspective,  which  consists 
in  the  due  observation  of  the  loss  of  light,  and  the  bluish  tinge,, 
nxrcasioned  by  the  interpo^ion  of  a  greater  or  less  depth  of  air 

,  between  us  and  the  different  parts  of  the  scenery. 

*We  cannot  indeed  so  arrange  the  picture,  that  either  the  focal 
length  of  the  eye  or  ibe  position  of  the  optical  axes,  may  be  such 
as  would  be  required  by  the  actual  objects :  but  we  may  place  the 
picture  at  such  a  distance'  that  neither  of  these  criterions  can  have 
much  power  irt  detecting  the  fallacy;  or,  by  the  interposition  of  a 
large  lens,  we  may  prrtduce.  nearjy    ilie.  same  effects  in  the  rays  of 

'  light,  as  if  they  proceeded  from  a  picture  at  any  required  distance. 
In  the  panorama,  which  has  lately  been  exhibited  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  the  cffVcts  of  natural  scenery  are  very  closely  imitated  ; 
the  deception  is  favoured  by  the  absence  of  all  other  visible  objects, 
and  by  ihefaintnew  of  the  light,  which  assists  in  concealing  the  de- 
fectsof  the.  representation,  and  for  which  the  eye  is  usually  prepared, 
by  being  long  detained  in  the  dark  winding  passages,  which  lead  to 
the  place  of  exhibitioQ.  '  , 

These  latter  observaticns  are  clear  and  distinct,  the  lan- 
goage  u'liafrectcd,  and  the  arjii^uinent  unobjectionable.  We 
cannot  say  however,  c:  thj£  subject  of  our  first  quotation,  that 
\ve  feel  by  any  nt^ans  convinced  that  the  crystalline  lens  haa 
that  power  of  contraction  which  Dr.  Young  ascribes  to  it. 
Analomisis  have  nut  discovered  any  apparatus  for  producing 
this  change  in  its  structure:  and  the  organ  itself  is  oY  that 
magnitude,  that  muscular  fibres  having  power  sufficient  ta 
produce  this  change,  must  be  of  that  size  that  they  could  not 
escape  a  careful  research.  We  would  ask  loo  whether,  if 
wc  i"eally  possessed  this  power  of  altering  the  form  of  the 
kns,  we  shouid  not  at  the  same  time  be  enabled  to  change  - 
the  apparent  magnitude  of  any  object  by  an  act  of  simple 
volition,  a  power  which  undoubtedly  we  do 'not  possess^ 
and  which  would  be  rather  detrimental  than  useful  to   us. 
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We  are  ourselves  inclined  to  think  that  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty  in  question,  does  not  wholly  depend  upon  princi* 
pies  entirely  optical,  but  in  a  great  measure  also  upon  phy- 
siological and  metaphysical  considerations. 

The  doctrines  of  pure  mechanics  rest  upon  principles,  the 
truth  of  which  has  been  impressed  upon  the  mind  so  forcibly 
by  the  constant  and  uniform  experience  of  our  lives,  that  we 
regard  them  as  a  species  of  axioms  or  self-evident  truths. 
In  hydrodynamics  the  circumstances  are  more  compli- 
cated;  and  we  cannot  trust  so  much  to  mere  abstract 
reasoning.  We  are  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  call- 
ing in  the  assistance  of  experimental  determinatipns ;  and 
after  all,  whether  from  the  imperfection  of  our  modes  of 
considering  the  mechanical  action  of  the  particles  of 
fluids  upon  each  other,  or  from  the  deficiencies  of  our  an. 
alytical  calculations,  or  perhaps  from  the  combination  6f 
both  these  causes,  all  attempts  to  reduce  the  properties  of 
fluids  to  a  perfect  mechanical  theory  have  been  hitherto  un« 
successful.  There  remains  still  an  immense  mass  of  interest, 
ing  phaenomena,  to  which  the  rules  of  calculation  and  the 
art  of  analysis  are  still  less  applicable.  On  these  there- 
fore we  are  necessitated  to  content  ourselves  with  sinfple 
descrrpiion,  or  the  adoption  of  hypotheses  as  nearly  coin- 
cident with  the  phaenomena  as  imperfect  and  inadequate 
data  will  admit.  The  last  division  of  Dr.  Young's*  work 
comprehends  these  sciences.  He  has  deviated  somewhat 
from  the  strict  order  of  arrangement  by  placing  plain,  or  as 
he  phrases  it,  descriptive  astronomy  at  the  head  of  these  sci- 
ences. But,  in  truth,  he  has  collected  into  tills  third  divisioa 
of  his  work  whatever  could  not  with  any  propriety  be  com- 
prehended under  the  two  former;  we  think  it  right  therefore 
to  enumerate  the  titles  of  the  different  leclures.  They  are  as 
follows : 

*  On  the  fixed  Stars  ;'  '  On  the  Solar  System ;'  '  On  the 
Laws  of  Gravitation  ;'  *  On  the  Appearances  of  the  Celestial 
Bodies ;'  *  On  Practical  Astronomy  ;*  <  On  Geography ;'  *  On 
the  Tides;'  *  On  the  History  of  Astronomy;'  *  On  the  Essential 
Properties  of  Matter ;'  *  On  Cohesion  ;'  *  On  the  Sources  and 
Effects  of  Heat ;'  *  On  the  Measures  and  the  Nature  of  Heat ;'  *  On 
Electricity  in  Equilibrium ;'  *  On  Electricity  in  Motion  ;'  '  On 
Magnetism  ;'  *  On  Climates  and  Winds  ;"  On  Aqueous  and  Igneous 
Meteors  ;*  *  On  Vegetation  ;*  *  On  Animal  Life  ;'  *  On  the 
History  of  Terrestrial  Physics/ 

From  this  division  of  Dr.  Young's  lectures,  we  shall  ex- 
tract some  of  his  observations  on  the  nature  of  heat,  as  ihey 
are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  popular  theories  which  have 
«o  universally  prevailed  of  late  years^  and  which  have  been 
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adopted  by  the  French  philosophers  as  an  essential  paf  t  of 
their  new  system  of  chemistry. 

*  The  degree  of  heat,  as  ascertained  by  a  thermometer,  is  only 
to  he  considered  as  a  relation  to  the  surrounding  bodies^  in  virtue 
of  which  a  body  supports  the  equilibrium  of  temperature  when  it  is 
in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  bodies  equally  heated;  thus,  if  a  thermo- 

'  meter  stands  at  60^,  both  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  in  another  of 
mercury,  we  may  infer  that  the  water  and  the  mercury  miy  be 
mixed  without  any  change  of  their  temperature  ;  but  the  absolute 
quantity  of  heat  contained  in  equal  weights  or  in  equal  bulics  of  any 
two'bodiesof  rhe  same  temperature,  is  by  no  means  the  same.  Thus 
in  order  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  from  50**  to 
<J0^,  we  need  only  to  add  to-it  another  pound  of  water  at  JO^,  which 
nvhile  it  loses  10°  of  its  own  heat,  will  communicate  10°  to  the  first 

'  |>ound  ;  but  the  temperature  of  a  pou^d  of  mercury  at  50°  may  be 
raised  10°,  by  means  of  the  heat  imparted  to  it  by  mixing  with  it 
one^thirtietb  part  of  a  pound  of  water,  at  the  same  temperature  of 
70P.  Hence  we  derive  the  idea  of  the  capacities  oi  different  bodies 
for  heat,  which  was  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Irvine,  the  capacity  of 
mercury  being  only  about  one-thirtieth  part  as  great  as  that  of  wa- 
ter. And  by  similar  experiments  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  the 
Capacity  of  iron  is  one-eighth  of  ihat  of  water,  the  capacity  of  silver 
one-twelf.h,  and  that  of  lead  one  twertty-fourth.  Bui  for  equal 
bulks  of  these  different  substances  the  disproportion  is  not  quite  so 
great;  thus,  copper  contains  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  heat  in  a 
given  bulk  as  water;  iron,  brass,  aiid  gold,  a  little  less;  silver  ^ 
as  much,  but  lead  and  glass  each  about  one  half  only. 

*  It  is  obvious  that  if  tbe  capacity  for  heat,  in  this  sense  of  the 
ivord,  were  suddenly  changed,  it  would  immediately  become  liotter 
or  colder,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  change'J  a  diminutioij  of 
the  capacity  producing  heat  and  an  augmentation  cold.  Such  a  change 
of  capacity  is  often  a  convenient  mode  of  representation  for  some  of 
the  sources' of  h<?at  and  cold  ;  thus  when  heat  is  produced  by  the 
coi^deusHtion  of  a  vapour  or  by  the  congelation  of  a  liquid,  we 
may  imagine  that  the  capacity  of  a  Fubst^nce  is  diminished,  and 
that  it  ovt;rfk>ws  as  a  vessel  would  doif  its  dimensions  wete contract- 
ed. It  appears  also  from  direct  experiments,  io  some  such  cases, 
that  the  capacity  of  the  same  substance  is  actually  greater  in  a  liquid 
than  in  a  solid  state,  and  in  a  state  of  vapour  than  in  either ;  and 
both  Dr.  Irvine  and  Dr.  Crawford  have  attempted  to  deduce  from 
a  comparison  of  tbe  proportional  capacities  of  water  and  ice, 
with  the  quantity  of  heat  extricated  during  congelation,  a  measure 
of  the  whole  heat,  which  is  contained  in  these  substances,  and  an 
estimation  of  the  place  which  the  absolute  privation  of  heat  or  the 
natural  aero,  ought  to  occupy  in  the  scale  of  ihe  thermometer. 
Thus  when  a  pound  of  ice  at  32°,  is  mixed  with  a  pound  of  water  at 
172° of  Fahrenheit,  thewhole  excess  of  140° is  absorbed  in  the  conver- 
sion ot  ice  into  water,  and  the  mixture  is  reduced  to  the  temperature 
ot  30°;  and,  <in^tljc  other  hantJ,  when  a  pound  of  ice  (water?)  freezes, 
a  a'riaia  quantity  of  beat  is  evolved,  which  is  probably  capable  of 
raibing  the  temperature   of  a  pound  of  water  140°,  or  that  of  140 
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pounds  a  single  diegree.  Dr.  Crawford  found,  by  means  of  other 
experiments,  that  a  quantity  of  heat  capable  of  raising  the  tempera- 
ture  of  water  S>°  would  raise  that  of  ice  as  much  as  10^ ;  hence  he  in- 
ferred that  the  capacity  of  ice  was  -^  as  great  as  that  of  water,  and 
that  if  this  capacity,  instead  of  being  reduced  to  -^  had  been  wbolly 
destroyed,  the  quantity  of  heat  extricated  would  have  been  ten  times 
es  great,  or  abqut  1400°,  which  has  therefore  been  considered  as 
the  whole  quantity  of  heat  contained  in  a  pound  of  water  at  32**,  and 
the  beginning  of  the.aiatural  scale  has  been  placed  about  1368°  be- 
low the  zero  of  Fahrenheit.  Dr.  Irvine  makes  the  capacity  of  ice  stili 
less  considerable,  and  places  the  natural  zero  about  $00°  below  that 
of  Fahrenheit* 

*  If  direct  experiments  on  the  quantities  of  heat,  required  for 
producing  certain  elevations  of  temperature,  in  different  states  of  the 
same  substance,  compared  in  this  manner  with  the  omission  orab* 
sorption  of  heat  which  takes  place  while  those  changes  are  pet- 
formed,  agreed  with  similar  experiments  made  on  different  substances, 
there  could  be  no  objection  to  the  mode  of  representation.  But  if 
it  should  appear  that  such  comparisons  frequently  present  us  with 
contradictory  results,  we  could  no  longer  consider  the  theory  of  ca- 
pacities for  heat  as  sufficient  to  explain  the  pbaenomena.  With  re- 
apect  to  the  simple  changes,  constituting  congelation  and  liquefactt9n,^ 
condensation  and  evaporation,  and  compression  and  rarefaction, 
there  appears  to  be  at  present  no  evidence  of  the  insufliciency  of 
this  theory ;  it  has  not  perhaps  yet  L^iien  shewn  that  the  heat  ab- 
sorbed in  any  one  change  is  always  precisely  equal  to  that  which  is 
emitted  in  the  return  of  the  subst'ance  to  its  former  state,  but  no- 
thing has  yet  been  advanced  which  renders  this  opinion  improbable, 
and  the  estimation  of  the  natural  zero,  which  is  deduced  from  this 
doctrine,  i;nay  at  least  be  considered  as  a  tolerable  approximation. 

'  If,  however,  we  attempt  to  deduce  the  heat  produced  by  frictioa 
and  by  combustion,  from  changes  of  the  capacities  of  bodies,  w^ 
shall  find  that  the  comparison  of  a  very  few  facts  is  sufficient  tode- 
monstrate  the  imperfection  of  such  a  theory.  Count  Rumford  found 
no  sensible  difference  between  the  capacities  of  solid  iron  aivd  of  its 
chips;  but  if  we  even  suppose,  for  jie  sake  of  the  argument,  that 
the  pressure  and  friction  of  the  borer  had  lessened  the  capacity 
of  the  iron  one  twelfth,  so  as  to  make  it  no  greater  than .  that 
of  copper,  we  shall  then  find  that  one  twelfth  of  the  absolute  heat  of 
the  chips,  thus  abraded*  must  have  amounted  to  above  60,000  de- 
grees of  Fahrenheit,  and  consequently  that  the  natural  zero  ought  to 
be  placed  above  700,000  degrees  below  the  freezing  pdrnt,  instead 
of  14  or  1500  onjy.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  suppose  that  any 
alteration  oi  capacities  can  account  for  the  production  of  heat  by 
friction  :  nor  js  it  at  all  easie'r  to  apply  this  theory  correctly  to  the 
phenomena  of  combustion.  A  ppund  of  nitre  contains  about  half 
its  weight  of  dry  acid,  and  the  capacity  Qf  the  acid,  when  diluted^ 
is  little  more  thun  half  as  great  as  that  of  water ;  the  acid  of  a  pound 
of  nitre  must  therefore  contain  less  heat  than  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  water;  but  Lavoisier  and  Laplace  have  found,  that  the  deflagra- 
tion of  a  pound  of  nitre  produces  a  quantity  of  heat  sufficient  to 
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melt  twelve* pounds  of  ice,  consequently  the  heat  extricated  by  tb6 
decomposition  of  a  pouivlof  dry  nitrous  acid  must  be  sufficient  to 
melt  24  pounds  of  ice ;  and  even  supposing  the  gases,  extricated 
during  the  deflagration,  to  absorb  po  more  heat  than  the  char« 
coal  contained,  which  is  for  several  reasons  highly  improbable,  it 
follows  that  a  pound  of  water  ought  to  contain  at  least  as  much  heat 
as  would  be  sufficient  to  melt  48  pounds  of  ice,  that  is,  about  6720 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 

*  In  short,  the  further  we  pursue  such  calculations,  the  more  we 
shall  be  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  applying  ihena  to  the  phe- 
nomena. In  such  a  case  as  that  of  the  nitrous  acid,  Dr.  Slack's 
term  of  latent  heat  might  be  thought  applicable,  the  heat  being  sup-*^ 
posed  to  be  contained  in  the  substance  without  being  comprehended 
in  the  quantity  required  for  .maintaining  its  actual  temperature. 
But  even  this  hypothesis  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  extrication 
of  heat  by  friction,  where  all  the  qualities  of  the  substances  concern- 
ed remain  precisely  the  same  after  the  operation,  as  before  k.  If 
any  further  argument  were  required  in  confutation  of  the  opinion, 
that  the  heat  excited  by  friction  is  derived  from  a  change  of  capacit}^, 
it  might  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Davy's  experiment  on  the  mutual 
friction  of  two  pieces  of  ice,  which  converted  tbetn  into  water,  in  a 
room  at  the  temperature  of  the  freezing  point :  for  in  this  case  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  capacity  of  the  water  must  have  been  increased 
during  the  operation  ;  and  the  heat  produced  could  not,  therefore, 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  diminution  of  the  capacity  of  the 
ice/ 

^here  is  some  inaccuracy  of  language  in  this  reasoning; 
for  if,  as  Dr.  Young  concludes,  heat  be  not  a  substance,  but  a 
quality,  is  it  not  wholly  incongruous  to  talk  of  the  quantity 
of  heat  ?  Most  commonly  the  expression,  if  justly  fathomed, 
will  appear  to'be  elliptical.  When  in  given  circumstances 
we  say  that  we  apply  a  double  quantity  of  heat,  it  means 
either  adpuble  quantity  of  matter  heated  to  the  same  degree, 
or  the  same  quantity  of  matter  heated  to  such  a  degree  as 
experiment  shows  lo  be  equivalent  to  the  former. 

At  the  end  of  the  descriptive  or  demonstrative  lectures. 
Dr.  Young  has  devoted  one  to  the  history  of  each  science,  and 
of  the  philosophers  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  their 
progress.  Thus,  besides  the  hisiories  of  astronomy  and  of 
terrestrial  physics,  which  we  have  noticed  above,  we  have  a 
history  of  mechanics,  another  of  hydraulics^  and  a  third  of 
aptics.  In  ^bese  a  cursory  view  is  taken  of  the  philosojphi- 
cal  knowledge  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  Thales,  Pytha- 
goras, Empedocles,  Archimedes,  &c.  The  middle  centuries, 
though  comparativelyspeaking  they  afford  but  scanty  mjite- 
rials  for  the  pen  of  the  historian,  are  not  passed  over  in 
silence  ;  the  two  centuries  which  are  past  present  us  with 
a  constellation  of  bfilliat^t  nameS;  such  as  aie   not  to  be 
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found  in  all  the  ages  of  the  world  which  have  preceded  t 
them.  Their  number  and  merit  in  various  departments  of 
mathematical  and  physical  science  have  rendered  the  business 
©f  ^election  difficult,  without  committing  some  injustice  to 
departed  genius.  Chronological  tables  are  added  to  each  of 
these  lectures,  in  which  the'  names  of  the  eminent  philoso* 
phers  of  various  ages  are  regularly  arranged,  and  brought 
down  to  the  termination  of  the  last  century.  As  these  tables 
are  consecrated  to  the  honour  of  the  defunct  of  course 
the  names  of  some  whose  labours  have  most  contributed  t« 
the  advancement  of  science  are  excluded  from  them.  But 
they  are  mentioned  in  the  terms  of  respect  due  to  their 
merit  in  the  accounts  of  the  various  discoveries  or  improve- 
ments which  have^ven  lustre  to  their  names. 

We  must  add  that  this  splendid  and  valuable  work  is 
illustrated  by  upwards  of  forty  plates  of  diagrams,  designs, 
machinery,  and  philosophical  apparatus.  Though  we  hav« 
happened  to  notice  a-  particular  figure,  which  is  defective, 
.  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  insinuate  that  such  is  the  general 
character  of  the  execution  of  them.  On  the  contrary^ 
they  are  on  the  whole  correct  and  elegant,  it  gives  to  the 
reader  the  advantage  of  finding  in  a  narrow  compass  what 
in  common  encyclopedias  are  diffused  .through  many 
bulky  iomes,  and  the  references  are  iu  immediate  contact 
with  the  plates.  The  plates  connected  with  the  lectures  on 
light  and  colours  are  elegantly  coloured. 

Of  a  work  comprising  materials  of  so  much  magnitude 
antl  embracing  so  great  a  diversity  of  subjects,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  us,  were  we  even  to  extend  our  observations  infinitely 
beyond  the  bounds  which  necessity  prescribes  to  us,  to  give, 
a  proper  analysis.  We  think  Dr.  Young's  plan  has  beea 
raflier  too  comprehensive.  The  lectures  on  geography,  on 
vegetation,  and  on  animal  life  might  have  been  omitted, 
without  any  detriment  to  his  work.  The  reason  he  has 
assigned  for  not  entering  upon  chemistry  would  have  served 
fot  passing  over  these  departments  of  knowledge.  Tliey 
form  of  themselves  distinct  branches  of  science ;  and  it  is 
therefore  of  little  or  no  utihty  to  treat  of  them  in  a  slight^ 
and  consequently  in  "a  superficial  manner.  But  the  British 
public  is  Hnder  no  smalL  oblij^ation  to  the  labours  of  Dr. 
Young,  Profoundly  skilled,  himself  in  analytical  and  physi* 
cal  knowledge,  he  has  collected,  arranged,  and  condensed 
a  body  of  information,  which  h  not  to  ne  found  in  any  other 
work  in  our  language.  Jf  the  general  principles  are  such 
as  are  to  be  met  with  in  anterior  publications  (for  truth  must 
be  the  same  to  all)  there  are  parlicular  parts  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  this,     la  mechanics^  the  passive  strength  of  materials 
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of  all  kinds  has  beeq  very  fully  investigated,  anid  many  newJ 
conclusions  have  been  forirted  respecting:  it :  in  hydrodyna- 
mics th^  theory  of  waves  has  been  simplified,  and  somewhat 
extended  :  and  a>  similar  method  of  reasoning  has  been 
applied  to  the  circulation  of  the  bloed»  the  propagation  of 
sound,  and  the  vibrations  of  musical  chords ;  the  doctrine 
of  sound  and  of  sounding  bodies  in  general  has  also  received 
iBome  new  illustrations,  and  the  theory  of  music,  and  of 
musical  intervals,  has  been  particularly  discussed:  in  optics^ 
the  forms  of  images  have  been  more  correctly  investigated  ; 
and  a  great  variety  of  phehohiena,  with  regard  to  light  and 
colours,  have  received  new  and  more  satisfactory  explana- 
lions.  Many  other  improvements  are  to  be  found  which  our 
contracted  limits  will  not  permit  us  even  to  enumerate. 

We  must  here  take  our  leave  of  Dr.'  Young,  by  wishing 
l)im  to  receive  an  adequate  reward  for  his  labour.  We  do 
not  think  it  needfal  to  enter  minutely  into  the  contents  of 
the  second  volume,  which  have  no  claim  to  the  same  title 
of  *  a  course  of  lectures'  as  the  first,  because  the  principal 
part  of  it  consists  of  republications.  Wc  shall  confine  our- 
i^Ives  to  an  enumeration  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
composed.  They  are,  1st,  Mathematical  elements  of  natural 
philosophy,  deduced  from  axiomatical  principles.  This  is 
nearly  the  syllabus  of  a  course  of  Jectures,  which  Dr.  Young 
published  some  years  ago.  The  second  is  a  catalogue  of 
vrorks  relating  to  natural  philosophy,  and  the  mechanical 
arts.  This  must  have  been  a  work  of  immense  labour,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  uiility  to  students.  The 
ivorks  are  arranged  very  nearly  in  the  order  of  the  lectures. 
This  catalogue  occupies  upwards  of  four  hundred  pages,  and 
contains  nearly  twenty  thousand  articles:  it  has  also  several 
nsefjul  tables,  as  tables  of  logarithms,  specific  gravities,  &c. 
The  other  articles  are  a  collection  of  misceiraneous  papers 
on  various  subjects  of  natural  philosophy,  which  were 
originally  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and 
other  periodical  publications. 
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cipUn  of  Commerce.  By  J(M  nhcttthy.  Vol.  L  Ato. 
M.  6$.  boards.    Cadell.  1607* 

Art.  lil.^^ritum  Jn^ptndant  6f  Commerce^  or  ]?roofs  di* 
ducedfroman  Investigation  into  the  trut  Cume*  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nai%ons,  ihqtt  our  Riches,  Prosperity  and  Power, 
are  derived  fron^  Resources  inherent  in  ourselves,  and  would 
not  be  affected  even  though  our  Commerce  were  annihilated^ 
8i?o.  Price  33.  London.    1807. 

FROM  the  different  and  contradictory  opinions^which  pre- 
vail on  the  piinciples  of  political  oeconomy^  on  the  operations 
of  money^  and  the  trae  causes  of  the  wealth  of  aations^  it  is  clear 
that  the  subject  is  at  present  but  imperfectly  understood^ 
Most  of  the  statesmen  who  have  been  successively  entrusted 
vith  the  administration  of  the  country^  appear  to  hare  fonxied 
very  false  notions  respecting  these  most  interesting  topics^ 
and  the  most  pernicious  consequences  have  e»stted.  Any 
theory^  considered  apart  frofn  its  practical  operations^  is  a 
very  harmless  thing  ;  but  when  a  false  theory  of  political 
oeconomy  has  gotten  possession  of  those  persons  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  destinies  of  an  empire^  the  evil  effects 
may  soon  be  universally  deplored.  If  the  importance  of  the 
enquiry  therefore  be  estimated  by  the  possible  magnitude  o^ 
its  results/  there  is  not  one  which  more  deeply  affects  the 
happiness  of  mankind. 

it  was  not  till  the  last  century  thai  the  principles  of  poli- 
tical osconomy  became  the  subject  of  philosophical  enquiry* 
Previous  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Hume^  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  general  belief  that  the  wealth  of  a  nation  consisted  in  the 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals  which  it  contained.  But  Mr. 
Hame  suggested  the  then  startling  paradox,  that  ^an  increase 
of  mbney  is  not  an  increase  of  wealth  ;'  and  that '  the  value 
of  money  is  every  where  on  n  level.*  But  though  such  are 
the  principles  which  are  dedocible  from  his  arguments>  the 
object  of  Mr.  Hume  was  not  so  much  to  erect  a  theory  him- 
self as  to  furnish  hints  and  materials  for  the  erection.  Thus 
.  almost  every  political  oeconomist  since  the  time  of  this  great 
philosopher  has  been  assisted  by  the  depth  and  sagacity  of 
his  observations.  \ 

Though  Mr^  Hume  did  not  make  any  dh*dGf«ttempt  to  ref- 
fnte  the  fallacious  theory  repecUng  the  balanced  trade,  yet 
the  general  deductions  from  his  reasoning  coiiftajn  the 
^ost  ample  refutation.  This  fallacious  theory  appears  to 
have  operated  like  ^will  with  a  wisp,  to  bewilder  politici«i9S 

C^IT.  Rbv.  VqL  I*.  September,  1807*     . .     C 
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in  a  maze  of  error  and  confusion.    Even  the  late  Mh  Pitt^ 
on'  whoiii  Such  a  weight  of  praise  has  been  accumnlaled  for 
bis  financial  accomplishments,  appears  to  have  been  misted  by 
the  vulgar  prejudice,  and  tohave  talked  of  the  balance  of  trade 
as  if  it  were  the  only  certain  criterion  of  national  prosperity. 
When  it  is  said  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  in  our  ravour,  the 
meaning,  which,  is  in  generisil  affixed  to  the  words,  is  that 
for  a  certain  portion  of  the  goods  which  we  export,  we  re- 
ceive money  instead  of  goods  in  return*    But  iran  increase 
of  money  be  not  an  increase  of  wealth,  it  is  plain  that  this 
favourable  balance,  as  it.is  called,  is  a  chimerical  supposition. 
When  money  is  thus  brought  in  to  a  country,  its  only  effect  is 
to  increase  the  circulating  medium  ;  fora  nation  with  a  large 
ctrcnlating  medium  is  not  on  that  account  richer  than  a  nation 
with  a  small ;  that  is,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  iia« 
tton which  has  th^  larger  circulating  medium  has  agreater  por« 
tion  of  manufactured  produce  or  consumable  commodities  than 
the  nation  whose  circulating  medium  is  less.    A  nation  with 
a  circulating^  medium  of  only  five  millions  might  be  as  rich 
as  if  it  bad  a  chrculating  medium  of  fifty  ;  the  only  difference 
would  be  that,  in  the  first  case,  twenty  shillings  wduld  com- 
mand  as  much  labour  and  purchase  as  much  food,  &c.  as  one 
iinndr^d  in  the  last.  But  in  this  instance,  a  circulating  medium 
of  five  millrons,  would  be  more  advantageous  than  one  of  fifty, 
as  faras  it  affected  ourinteroourse  with  foreign  nations;  because  - 
it  would  inevitably  turn  the  course  of  exchange  in  our  favour. 
"For  theexchange  must  naturally  be  in  favour  of  that  country 
where  the  money-price  of  commodities  is  low.  If  fifty  pounds 
in  England  would  procure  the  same  quantity  of  goods  that 
sixty  would  on  the  continent,  it  is  clear  that  all  produce 
^hicbsold  in  this  country  for  fifty  pounds,  would,  indepen- 
dent of  all  other  augmentations  of  value,  arising  froiiQ  cbn« 
yeyance,  &c.  &c.  be  worth  sixty  on  the  continent.  Henqe  all 
bills  drawn  on  London  would  bear  a  considerable  premium, 
because  if  expended  in  l^ndon  produce,  they  would  go  so 
-muchfarther  than  if  laid  out  in  the  produce  of  the  continent. 
Hence  the  London  market  being  the  cheapest  from  the  cir« 
^ulating  medium  being  small,  and  the  money  price  of  com- 
modities consequently  low,  that  market  would  enjoy  the  un- 
disputed prefereiice  to -every  other^  till  in  the  course  of  time, 
by  the  influx  of  money,  the  circulating  medium  of  this  coun- 
try was  increased  so  as  to  be  r^estored  nearly  to  a  level  with 
that  of  the  continents   -  Tbus  we  see  the  tendency  of  money 
tot^tore  its  own  level;  and  this  will  alwavs  be  the  case 
where  the  circulating  medium  is  composed  of  the  precic>qs 
.metals  rather  than  of  paper  atid  iiotes.  r.  But  where  the  cur* 
ireiicy,  instead  oif  consisting  ofthe  precious  metslls  which  are 
an  universal  criterion  of  value,  is  made  up  of  a  paper  manu* 
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facthre,  which  has  no,  or  ottly"  Ji  very  reduced  vaTue  in  any 
country,  except  in  ttmt  in  which  it  is  fabricatedi  and -where 
this  paper  is  Increased  to  a  degree  far  beyond  what  is  requi- 
site as  a  circulatinfij  medium,  it  is  clear  that  the  money- price  . 
of  all  commodities  will  experience  a  rapid  rise  ;  and  that  the 
course  of  exchange  will  soon  be  against  us.     Nor,  where  the 
circulating  medium  is  of  this  factitious  kind^  is  there  any  na- 
tural way  by  which  the  equilibrium  can  be  restored,  as  there 
is,  where  it  consist^only  of  the  precious  metals.     For  expor- 
tation may  operate  to  restore  the  equilibrium   in  one  case  : 
but  what  is  to  do  it  in  theother?  Our  paper,  though  light  as 
air,  is  hardly  worth  the  conveyance  to  a  distant  country. 
Thus,  where  the  circulating  medium  is  composed  of  paper 
with  only  a  slight  mixture  of  specie,  the  quantity  of  specie^ 
which  is  left,  will  every  day  experience  a  diminution.     For 
as  the  money  price  of  commodities  is  high  and  the  exchange 
consequently  against  us,    but  little  specie  willbe  imported 
from  other  countries:  and  as  we  mustrexport  specie  for  ma- 
ny of  our  foreign  purchases,  it  is  clear  that  there  will  be  a 
continual  diminution  of  the  quantity  whidh  we  possess  on 
Jhe  one   hand,  without  any  sensible  increase  on  the  other- 
where the  circulating  medium  Jn  any  country  is  composefi 
of  money  and  of  notes,  and  where»the  currency  in   notes  is    - 
infinitely  superior  to  that  in  money,  there  must  in  our  deal- 
ings with   other  countries  be  two  prices  for  every  article; 
a  price  in  money  and  a  price  in  notes;  and  as  the  money- 
price  will  necessarily  be  the  lowest,  we  shall  send  our  money    ' 
abroad  and  keep  our  paper  at  home.     Hence,  as  the  price 
of  an  ounce  of  gold  in  bullion  will  from  the^  scarcity  of  the 
precious  metals  be  much  greater  than  that  of  an  ounce  in 
coin,  the  coin,  which  isin  circulation,  will  be  gradually  melted 
down  in  order  to  be  formed  into  bullion.     Hence  the  '  quan- 
tity of  specie  which  is  in  circulation,  will  undergo  a  speedy 
deterioration  or  diminution  ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  paper 
medium  becomes  greater,  the  mbnied  medium  will  become 
less.    Such  is  the  effect  which  has  evidently  taken  place  in 
this  country  since  the  stoppage  of  all  money  payments  at 
the  batik,  and  the  consequent  inundation  of  the  country  with 
a  pap^r  circulation.    Since  that  ill-omened  period,  the  price 
of  almost  every  commodity  has  been  more  than  doubled  in 
price;  the  circulating  paper  medium  has  been  increased  to 
an  incredible  amount ;  the  exchange  with   other  countries 
is   turned  against   us;  and    specie  has  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared,    buch  has  been"  the  effect  of  that   fatal  and  ill-- 
judged measure,  which  by  deluging  the  country  with  apajj^er 
currency,  has  exhibited  the  exterior  appearance  of  prospe- 
rity ;  but  this  appearance  is  in  fact  only  .like  a  coloured  sur- 
face, which  covers  amass  of  corruption  and  disease. 
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Those  injudicious  to^asures  which  Mr.  Pitt,  who  rather 
deserves  the  name  of  j^d  expert  paper-maker,  than  an  able 
financier,  adopted  with  respect  to  the  payinents  of  the  bank, 
were  followed  by  the  most  pernicious  results.  The  pretended 
deftign  was  to  prevent  the  farther  export  of  specie  from  the 
coantry,  ^nd  to  preserve  the  quantity  which  still  remained. 
Hut  the  very  opposite  effect  has  taken   place.     Specie  has 
been  smuggled  out  of  the  kingdom  to  an  immense  amount; 
and  the  country  does  not  probably  at  this  moment  possess 
.One  fourth  part  of  the  specie  which  it  did  at  the  time  when 
the  restrictions  were  imposed.     Hence  then  we  see  the  folly 
of  any  political  interference  with  the  free  course  of  trade  or 
with  the  currency  of  the  country.  For  had  Mr.  Pitt,  instead 
of  stopping  the  monied  payments  of  the  bank,  suffered  things 
to  take  their  natural  course,   it  is  probable  ihatlhe  price  of 
commodities,  instead  of  an  enormous  rise,  would  have  ex- 
perienced a  considerable  fall.     The  effect  of  this  diminution 
would  have  been  a  highly  favourable  turn  in  the  course  of 
exchange,  and  a  rapid  influx  of  specie  into  the  country,  till 
the  moneyed  currency  was  restored  hearer  to  an  equilibrium 
with  that  of  other  countries.     For,  where  different  countries 
•re  made  to  approximate  to  unity  by  the  powerful  agency  of 
commercial  iuxtercourse,  money,   like  every  thing  else,  will 
find  its  level  and  will  endeavour-to  preserve  it.     But  this  can 
only  take  place  where  the  circulating  mediumofdifferentcoun- 
tries  consists  of  tlie  precious  metals,  which  have  an  universal- 
ity of  value,  which  paper  coin  can  never  attain  ;.but  Mr.  Pitt 
hy  his  financial  metamorphosis  of  our  currencv  into  paper, 
and  thus  augmenting  the  nominal  value  of  s^ibsistence  and 
of  every  species  of  manufacture,  placed  us  immediately  in  a 
yery  unfavourable  position  with  respect  to  our  commercial 
relations  with  the  continent.  For  as  our  circulating  medium, 
which  was  thus  turned  into  paper,  no  longer  offered  the 
same  'criter?o4:i  of  value  which  other  nations  possessed,  we 
were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  melting  down  for  exporta- 
tion the  greater  partof  the  coin  which  we  had  in  circulation. 
And  while  the  paper  currency  keeps  increasing,  as  it  has 
done  /pi:  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  the  nominal  value  of 
every  article  must  keep  rising  in  proportion,  till  the  money- 
price  of  commodities  in  this  country,  compared  with  that  in 
other  countries,  will  be  so  enormously  dispropqrtionate,  a» 
almost  to  preclude  the   possibility  of  any  intercourse  be- 
tween us.     Owing  to  the  convulsed  state  of  Europe,  which 
in  a  commercial  view  h«s  beep  rather  favourable  to  the  mo- 
nopoly of  this  country,  we  have  hot  yet  telt  the  full  weight 
ofthatev/il  which  Mr.  Pitt's  stoppage  of  payments  in  specie, 
Mid  his  introduction  of  a  paper  curiency,  are  inevitably  cal- 
culated to  produced.    But  when  peace  returns^  and  othcir 
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coun'ries  recovier  their  commercial  activiiy,  tt  ^ill  be  found 
tliatlhe  present  superabundance  of  our  paper  currency  will 
operate  most  fatally  against  our  intercourse  with  ford ga 
powers.  It  will  itself  be  found  equal  to  any  the  severest  non- 
importation law  which  America  or  which  France  can  pass^ 

To  save  the  country  from  this  impending  evil,^and  to 
prevent  all  persons  of  fixed  incomes  and  limited  annniliet  ■ 
from  being  reduced  to  a  state  of  faming  arrd  despair,  which 
mast  be  the  ultimate  effe^C'of  the  present  mpid  increase  of 
paper  and  depreciation  of  money,  it.is  absolutely  necessary 
that  we  should  immediately  take  proper  steps,  gradually  to 
dinniinrsh  the  enormous    mass    of  our  pjiper  circulation  : 

VflTHOUTlHlS,  NO  CH£CK  Wr^ATttVER  CAN  BE  OP^OSfiA 
*rO  TUB    TRRMENIJOUS  AUGMENTAtmN    OF    PRldfiS,     AN* 

ALARM IH6  DEPRECIATION  OF  MONEYV  'Mad  Lord  Greti* 
•Ville  continued  in  office  he  would  soon  have  contrived  % 
remedy  for  the  evil,  which  he  wanted  not  the  sagacity  to 
discern.  His  lordship,  though  iriferior  '  to  Mr.  Pitt  m 
the  blaze  of  rhetoric,  was  yet  far  superior  to  him  in 
solidity  of  judgment,  and  in  th^  extent  and  depth  of  his  in« 
formation  respecting  the  true»prinfciplesof  {iotitical  oeconomy. 
Lord  Grenville,  instead  of  g^ving  any  direct  ei^ouragemeHt 
to  that  great  political  enormity  of  JVJr,  Pitt,  the  indefinite 
multiplication  of  the  paper  currency,  would  have  caused 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the  provincial  badks,  after  the  ex«- 
piralion  of  three  months  from  a  given  period,  to  have  called 
in  their  one  pound  notes  ^  after  the  expiration  of  three 
months  more  their  two  pound  notes;  and  their  five  pound, 
notes  after  the  e^cpiratton  ofa  similar  period  ;  and  he  would 
finally  hkve  left  in  circulation  no  note  below  the  value  of  teh 
pounds.  This  plan,  though  it  did  not  go  tO'tbe  whole  length 
which  we  might  wish  in  restricUfig  the  paper  circulatioi^^ 
would  yet  have  been  attended  with  the  tMif^t  beneficial  con- 
sequences to  the  country.  It  would  have  bad  a  most  favour- 
able influence  on  the  course  of  exchange,  which  is  novV 
against  us;  it  would  hf|ve  caused  an  infiujc  of  money  int6 
the  kingdom,  if  not  equal  to  th^  presetvtpaper  currency,  at 
least  adequate  to  all  the  purposes  of  a  circulating  medium  ; 
•and,  as  it  would  have  lowered  the  nominal  motley  price  of 
every  commodity,  thei^  is  no  man  in  the  fcountry  with  a 
•Axed  and  limited  income  ^irtio  w6iild  not  have  had  ample 
reiason'to  be  grateful  for  the  measure^  and  to  celebrate  the 
wisdom  and  the  virtue  6f  tbe  minifter  by  vfaotu  i!^  wa^' 
proposed.  *  ;  ^    ^  * 

As  the  tem^perate  and  judiejons  scheme  ^tord  Gre^ville 
would  soon  have  caused  ail  the  small  notes  to  be  Vithdrawti^ 
from  the  circulation^tbe.  whole  retail  dpiMde,.  aod  all*  the^ 
Miiilter  peouaiarj  iranaActionft  of  tbe  ccwiHiy^  w^uld  have 
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been  conducied  by  the  mediuip  of  mpney ;  and  jkb«)Hgh  4 
paper  currency  niight  beicmployed  in  larger  paymcixU>  ami 
in  more  important,  dealir^gs,  yet  this  currency,  sul^iject  to 
jBUch  whole&on^jQ limitations,  could  never  have  the  pernicious 
effect  of  raiding  the  money-price  of  commodities  to  an  exr 
f)rbiUpt  degree,  vhere  the  precious  metals  con9titu.ted  the 
pnly  circulating  n^^diumfpr  all  the  less  paymenit^tand  ordi^ 
nary  trapgaciions  pf  the  country.  For  prices  can  never  be 
raised  beyond  \vhat  the  quantity  of  circulating  medium  can" 
supply.  .Where  the  circulating  medium  consists^  ^  the  pre- 
;cious  metals,  theiuicrease  cannot  be  artificially  or  .suddenly 
affected,  butdepe^d^on  causes  which  are  slow  and igi^M^ 
^n  p/,oducing  their  e^ffects.  In  this  ca^e  therefor/?,  the/prifce  i)f 
coo^moditifs,  cannot  experienqeM^t  ^x4,ravagai>!t|  rapid  aofl 
enoi:n)qus  rise,  which,  owing  to  tbe  iiiischievou^  facilities  lor 
jaugiperiting  the  relative  qu^ptiHin  of  a  paper-curreney,  wc 
have  lately  had  so  milch  reason  to  deplore.  On  this  and  09 
other  questions  of  political  OBcbnomy,  Mr.  Wbeatlcy  re«r 
•6ns  with  eofisiderable  perspicuity. and  force.  With  r^s|>^ct 
to  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  money,  which  has  beea 
gradually  lakiug  place  in  this  conntory,  from  the  limcjof  the 
conquest  to  oui^ own>  Mr.  W,  Ms  adopted  the  calculation  qf 
the  late  Sii  George  Shuckbin?gh,;.wa( gentleman  who  was^well 
jkqown  tons, and  wlif>m  w«  know;to  have  been  seldom  sur^ 
p>a$sed  in  ihe  minute  accuracy,  of  nis  details.  The  whole 
tprganization.  of  hi$  brain  seemed  forined  for  the  nicest  pro* 
jesses  of  algebra,  and  ^the  exfictness  pf  the  man  was  as 
visible  in  ihelnt^rjor  management  of  bis  bouse  aa  it  ;Was  in 
his  philosophidal  >  speculations. .  The  depreqi$tion  of  the 
/circulating  inetlium*  which  operat^a  so  lataijy  against  the 
jnidjdte  classjes,:and  indeed  all  tki^  most  vital  interests  of  the 
i^{)try^  has.  proceeded  wiih  aui  accelerated  pace  since  the 
Vtpppage.ofthe  bank,  }*nbr„'is»ikMlib€Jy  that  this  increased 
.yeloqityof  d'«pH^*iation  *ill  be  at  aB<limtipished,  tilleffectual 
mea^r^^  ard  taken  Xo  diminishtbe  .paper^circnlali^^i  and  to 
.copapel  the  bank  rto  ;rest]me  the/payment^  at  least,  of  ita 
smaller  notes.  Tjhe  bank  bat  4»em  denied  its*  ability  to  pay 
the  anipuntof  i^s  notes,  why  tbeq  tbould  its^  nonpayment 
^p>'  lpn^<«r  be  suffered  to  snbjecjk.it.to  the  imputation  of  in- 
solvency ?  if  the  idea  of  the^inaoWienoy  of  the  bank .  were 
4)nf:e.tofbecoinQ:prevai)ejit,  it«h{Oot^  wo^ld  i soon  1  be  at  adis^- 
4{ppat,  .and  ,the  fntmqst  distriess  and  confusion  wpuldtonsw* 
Jiut  i^  wear^tQ  s»ff^  tl^e  bankito^tooe  paprcto.an  Wk 
mited  amount,  without  being  obliged  to  return  ainy  thing 
J»ir^e<aneq)i)ivfl|le^i,  -for  the  paper  wbich  it  is«ue«,>wbo  i«^  for 
«oy  great  If^ngth  ^  time>  to  mMitx  for  its  solvency  I 

<  &iice  th0  restvNtiiol)/  says  Mr.  \^if^ttay, '  has  autborlsad  the 
ifiiie  cff  small  a^^tidf ,  and  nffered  Acm  to  supply  ^he  fiaoe  of  guinvM^ 
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advantage  is  taken  of  the  privilege  to  fy^te^^d  the  amount  of  tho 
paper  beyond  the  whole  value  of  the  specie  that  Was  previpusly 
current;  and  no  opening  Is  left  for  the  read  mission  of  coin,  lu 
therefore,  by  capture  or  purchase,  ahy  considerable  quantity  wer^ 
imported,  the  accession  would  have  no  other  effect  thaii.'to  aggravate 
the  pre-existing  excess  of  the  currency  ;  und  by  depress'iftg  the  ex- 
change to  a  lower  standard,  can^e  an  rmmediate  departure  of  thrf 
money  to  other  countries.  Without  the  suppression,  thetef^e,  o€ 
the  small  notes  of  the  bank  of' England,  no  coin'ban  be  Ynaintained 
in  the  metropolis^  and  without  the  suppression' of  the  sn!iall  note^  of 
provincial  banks/  no  coin  can  be  maintained  in  the  cooatry.'     ^       ; 

I/i therefore,. the  objectof  tfee  government  be,  by  conti^ 
nuing  the  restriction,  to. prevent  the  exportation. of  tb^ 
specie,  it  13  very  clear  that  that  object  has  not  been  obtained  ; 
for  the  9pecie  of  the  country,  after  being  firil  melted  down^ 
has  been  exported  to  $1  much  larger  amount  since  the  re* 
striction  jthan  it  ever  w?^s  before..  And  that  exportation  will 
continue  till  the  restricUop  is  removed;  when  the  papers 
currency  being  diminished,  the  pirice  of  commodities  will 
fall,  ana  an  influx  of  specie  ii^to  the  couqtry  will  gradualljf 
take  place.  , 

The  great  depreciation. of  mofiey. in  this  country  during 
the  last  century,^  the  e^ecU  of  which  are  at  present  sq 
severely  felt  by  the  middle  classes,  and  by  every  person  of 
limited  incon>e  in  the  community,;  is  principally  owing  to 
the  iiior^B  general  fssue  of  paper  during  that,  th^n  any  former 
period.  A  new  and  artificial  circulating  medium  was  invented^ 
which  has  almost  caused  the  old  currency  of  tl^  preciong 
metals  to  disiippear;  and,  as  the  same  ns^tural  li^iiMttionf  are 
not  opposed  to  the  increase  of  the  nfew  curreacy  as  to  that  of 
the  old,  notes  have  been  multiplied  to  anextfav^gaiit  dmpnnt ; 
and  much  beyond  what  was  .necessary  for  the  purposes  of  9 
common  critenoQ  of  v$due  ojr  a  medium  of  circulation.  Thip 
pernicious  consequence  of  this  lavish  creation  of  paper* 
money  has  been,  that  theprice  of  every  article  has  been  rai^ 
sed  much  beyond  what  could  haye  taken  place  in  the  com- 
mon course  of  things..  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  thait 
Adam  Smith  should  not  have  discerned  this  mischievous  in*  v 
fluence  of  a  paper  circuUtion ;  and  that  he  should  not- have 
seen  how  easily  the  Bank  of  England  and  other  banks  migUt 
multiply  notes  beyond  the  quantity  of  specie  which  they 
are  supposed  to  represent.  But  philosophers  sometimes 
overlook  what  1$  visible  to  the  common  sense  of  ordinary 
men.  Whil^  they  are  endeavouring  to  grope  their  way  to 
the  bottom  of  the  well,  they  do  not  notice  the  striking  ap* 
pearnnces  which  are  perceptible  oil  the  very  surface  of 
things.    But  in  the  time  of  Adam  Sicoitb^  prices  were  far 
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below  their' present  enormity  of  rise  ;  paper  had  not  become 
a  forced  eurrtnctf  ;  and  specie  was  still  visible  in  all  the  retail 
business  and  the  smaller  payments  of  the  conntryt  The 
^ill  pf  the  tradesman  was  not  ornamented  with  oqe  pound 
and  two  pound  notes  ;  or,  as  is  the  case  in  Birmingham  and 
the  neighbourhood^  with  card  tickets  for  five  shillings  and 
half  a  crown. 

The  power  of  t:oining  money  has  heretofore  been  esteemed 
one  of  the  great  prerogatives  of  the  sovereign,  but  to  suffer  the 
present  unrestrained  emission  of  paper  is  to  allow  every  frau-/ 
anient  and  enterprising  individual  to  erect  a  mint  in  his  hope 
Imd  to  coin  money  at  his  wilL     Were  the  paper,  of  which 
this  money  is  made,  as  difficult  to  procure  as  bnlFion,  there 
inight  be  little  danger  of  the  permission,  for  the  quantity 
would  be  Kmit^d  by  the  natural  scarcity  of  the  material ; 
]3ut  fiv^-farthings-worth  of  paper  is  suQicient  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  as  many  hundred  or  as  many  thousand  pounds. 
When  we  allow   any  individuals  to  coin  as  mDch   paper- 
inopey  Its  they  please,  and  particularly  when   we  apthorise 
a  large  chartered  company  to  issue  paper  without  being 
pompelled  to  give  any  equivalent  but  paper  in   return,  it 
}8  clear  that  we  hold  out  an  almost  irresistible  temptatioi^ 
to  an  extravagant  increase  of  paper,  not  only  beyond  what 
the  individuals  have  specie  toaftsiver,  but  beyond  what  they 
.   have  property  of  any  kind  to  pay.     Mr.  Spehce  indeed 
thipks,  p.  70,  that  the  issuef  of  paper  ^an not  exceed  the  ab- 
solute necessities  of  a  circulatijng  medium,  but  his  hy- 
pothesis i9  refiited  by  the  sturdy  evidence  of 'facts.  The 
depresisioo  pf  the  exch|inge  evinces  that  the  cjuantity   of 
pur  factitious  circulating  medium  has  been  eiicreased  far 
i>eyond  what  the  necessities  of  trade  require;  and  the  late 
exorbitant  rise  in  the  prjce  of  every  article,  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  on  any  other  suppositipn.     For,  as  there  is  si 
iiatural  tendency  in  money,  where  it^  pperations  are  not  im- 
peded by  artificial  means,  to  preserve  its  level,  the  mon^y^ 
price  of  )abou]rand  of  produce  iti  thi$  country  would  never 
nave  been  so  very  disproportionate  to  that  of  other  coun- 
tries^ if  the  circulating  medium  had  not  been  raised  to  an 
extravagant  pitch,  by  factitious  qoptrivaqces,  and  the  pre* 
ciousmetaU  nadnotbeenreplaced  by  a  superfluous  quantity 
of  paper  coin.  No  man  will  d^y  btit  that  abat^ker  may,  and 
that  many  bankers  actually  dp  contrive  expedients  to  issue 
more  potes  than  ^hey  have  property  to  pay.    Now  all  such 
notes,  when  they  are  thrown  into  the  circnlation,  must  be 
considered  as  constituting  an  excess  of  currency  beyond 
what  the  necessities  of  trade  require.     From  such  an  ^xcesSj^ 
|he  depreciation  of  money,  and  the  augmentation  pf  pricei 
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mnst  necessarily  ensue.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  alio  wed 
that  this  power  of  fabricating  paper-money  at  will,  has 
given  rise  to  an  host  of  men,  who,  without  any  real  capital^ 
speculate  on  the  fluctuations  of  the  market,  and  indeed  on 
almost  every  vendible  commodity.  Now,  what  extraordi- 
ftary  facilities  are  afforded  to  the  execution  of  such  pro- 
jects by  the  help  of  a  paper-circulation  1  For  bankers  arc 
seldom  found  unwilling  either  to  engage  in  such  adven* 
lures  themselves,  or  to  assist  those  who  do,  by  the  loan  of 
their  paper-coin  ;  and  often  without  any  oilier  security  than 
the  probable  profit  of  the  speculation*  Here  then  we  fiml 
persons  not  only  issuing  notes  beyond  what  they  have  pro- 
perty to  answer,  but  lending  them  to  promote  the  interested 
schemes  of  parsons  who  have  no  property  at  all.  Will  any 
one  pretend  that,  by  this  means,  the  country  is  not  inundated 
by  a  pernicious  superfluity  of  paper  ?  that  prices  are  not  rai- 
sed to  an  unnatural  pitch  ?  and  that  mone}'  is  not  made  to 
experience  a  most  ruinous  depreciation  ?  As  far  as  a  circulat- 
ing medium  is  the  criterion  of  real  value,  and  the  represen- 
tative sign  of  actual,  tangible,  and  visible  property,  it  may  be 
^aid  not  to  exceed  the  necessities  of  trade;  but  all  beyond 
this  is  not  only  wantonly  superfluous,  but  fatally  pernici- 
ous. Such  however  is  the  present  portentous  condition  of 
this  country.  We  have  a  circulating  medium  far  beyond 
our  necessities  ;  and  diametrically  opposite  to  our  interest 
,  abroad,  and  to  our  happiness  at  home.  We  have  a  circulat- 
ing mediumi,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  the  representative 

of  what?' of  something  as  delusive  as  a  dream, 

and  as  attenuated  as  air.  But  this  airy  phantom,  this  imi- 
ginary  reality  has  in  it  a  fatal  potency  of  influence,  which, 
if  it  be  not  counteracted  by  the  wisdom  of  the  government^ 
will  accelerate  the  ruin  of  the  empire.  It  has  already  abridge 
ed  our  comforts,  multiplied  our  difliculties,  and  augmented 
our  distress;  and  if  it  be  suffered  to  continue,  the  effect  will 
be  ruin  and  despair.  If  lord  Grenville  had  continued  in 
ofGice,  the  evil  which  we  dread  would  have  been  gradually 
mitigated  till  it  was  finally  removed  :  but  the  measures  of 
bis  successors  are  but  little  calculated  either  to  excite  our 
bope,  or  to  invigorate  our  confidence.  Those  able  and 
upright  ministers^  in  wh6m  we  might  have  trusted,  are  dri- 
ven from  the  helm  ;  and  in  this  perilous  period,  the  guidance 
of  tbje  state  is  committed  to  men  without  either  ability  or 
virtue. 

Mr.  Spence  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  present 
prosperity  of  Britain  is  independent  of  her  commerce;  but^ 
though  we  may  admire  the  ingenuity,  we  are  far  from  as^ 
I^^Uo^  (0  tb^  9olidit^  of  bis  argument.    Nor  indeed  sltQuld 
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webemiich  delighted  with  that  species  of  prosperity  wbich 
would  leave  the  Thames  without  ships,  aoa  cause  the  grass  \ 
to  grow  in  the  streets  and  squares  of  th^  iD6tr9poli8.  Mj» 
Spence  adiiiits  the  favourable  action  of  pur  .manufactures 
on  Out  agri'uliure;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  be  sensible 
of  the  equally  favourable  action  of  our  commerce  oq 
our  manufactures.  Now,  if  com mtrce  increase  the  mark 
for  our  manufactures,  and  supply  employment  to  our  manp- 
iactuiers,  it  must  be  regarded  as  connected  with  our  agri^ 
cultural  improvement.  Mr.  Spence  may  discern  np  naturaji^^ 
connection  between  the  motions  of  a  ship  at  sea,  and  the 
activity  of  a  plough  on  land  \  but  it  is  certain  that  every 
.bale  of  cotton  or  bag  of  spice,  pf  any  other  useful  or 
pleasurable  commodity  of  any  description,  which  we  import 
from  the  east  op  from  the  west,  tends,  if  not  by  a  direct,  at 
least  by  a  circuitous  process,  to  stimulate  the  industry  which 
increases  the  produce  and  improves  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
The  object  of  the  land-owner  is  to  dispose  of  his  surplus 
produce  for  articles  of  present  gratification,  or  more  per- 
manent usel  Such  articles  are  either  of  domestic  or  of 
foreign  growth;  either  the  product  of  our  own  industry^ 
or  of  that  of  other  countries ;  but,  as  far  as  we  receive  ^ 
commodities  from  abroad  in  exchange  for  others  of  indige- 
nous growth,  or  of  native  manufacture,  such  commodities 
certainly  tend  to  enrich  the  country  by  the  beneficial  influ- 
ence which  tiiey  exert  on  that  domestic  industry  which  is 
the  greatsQurceof  wealth.  JMan  is  anxious  for  variety  in  ,  . 
ihe  objects  o^*  his  gratification  ;  and  such  variety,  where  i^ 
does  nut  violate  any  mora!  rule,  must  be  regarded -as  a  fair 
object  of  his  pursuit  and  a  source  of  reasonable  enjoyment. 
Isiuvv  commerce  tends  greatly  tx)  multiply  the  objects  of  in- 
nocent gratification,  to  augment  the  stock  of  pleasurable  sen- 
sation, and  to  enable  us  to  taste  in  a, greater  degree  and.  to  a 
wider  extent  than  we  otherwise  could,  the  varied  beneficenc<9 
of  God.  VVe'do  not  say  that  a  nation  may  not  subsist  with, 
out  commerce;  for  we  are  convinced  of  the  contrary  ;  but 
we  assert,  what  no  one  but  the  stern  ascetic  will  deny,  that 
commerce  tends  to  increase  the  multiplicity  of  our  social 
and  our  sensitive  enjoyments.  As  far  therefore  as  we  con» 
iiect  prosperity  with  happiness,  and  thcv  are  in  most  cases 
conveitible  terms,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  prosperity  is 
rpt  so  entirely  independent  of  commerce  as  Mr.  Spence 
y^o\\\A  lead  u$  to  imagine;  and  that  Great  Britain,  in  losing 
|)er  compaerce,  would  part  with  one  great  source  of  her  gra- 
tification,, of  her  wealth  and  power  ;  with  that  which  con- 
tributes, in  no  sjnall  degree,  to  animate  her  industry,  aild  ta 
fertilize  her  soil,  while  it  renders  her  the  sovereign  of  thf 
maritime  world.. 

*    .    V  ^  '        .    ■ 
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X^rAW.-^Medical  Report$€fCa&e%and  ExperimenU,  with 
t  Observatiomi  chiefly  derived  from  Uo&pital  Practice :  To 
'  whkk  are  added,  an  Enquiry  into  ih.:  Origin  of  Camnc 

Madness  ;  and  Thoughts  on  a  Plan  for  its  Extirpation  from 
i  the   British   Isles.     By  Samuel  Argknt   Bardsley,  M,D, 

M.RM,S.  Edinburgh,  and  M.S.  London;  Physician  ta 
\  the  Manchester  bijirmary.  Dispensary,  Lunatic  Hospital, 
'   and  Asylum ;  and  Fice- President,  of  the  Literary  and  Phi* 

losophical  Society  at   ManchMter.    Svo.^bjs.   Bickerstaflf. , 

1807. 

DR*  Bardsley  has  been  pbysiciiiQ  to  the  Manchester  In* 
firmary  daring  a  period  ot  sixteen  years.  We  ha^e  soofleii 
seen  these  situations  sought  t'orm^erely  tor  the  sake  ot*  private 
views,  and  the  oceupation  of  them  rendered  subservient  en* 
tirely  to  selBsb  purposes,  that  we  felt  a  real  pleasure  when 
we  found  a  gentieuian  applying  advantages  wbi0h  his  situa- 
tioQrafibrds  b'xm,  to  the  more  legitimate  and  noble  purpose 
of  advaneiog  science  and  improving  the  medical  profession. 
]SVe  could  m^Dtign  at  thii3  moment  a  large  county  hospital^ 
mhich  hMi6>rseii^ral  years  been  absolutely  without  the  as- 
Stance  oii  a  regular  physician  ;  the  senior  surgeon  perform- 
ing the  offic0>  and  prevetitiog>  by  the  weight  of  his  influ- 
^nce^the  vacant  appoiolmeot  from  being  filled  up  ;  because, 
J'orsooth>  such  an  appointment  might  have  a  chance  of  esta« 
i>lish>iig^  and;  bringing  into  notice  some  one  who  might  in* 
'terfere  with  his  own  professional  emoluments.  What  goocT 
can  be  expected  from  instUutiont  conducted  upon  such  sor- 
did and  mercenary  priooipleis  ^  The  volume  before  us  exhi- 
bits A  pleasing  testimony  that  the  infirmary  at  Manchester 
is  in  the  hands  of  men  of  more*  expanded  mind.s^  who  are 
convinced  that  in  undertaking  an  office  of  much  trust  an4 
great  importance,  they  become  morally*  responsible  K)  the 
public^  it  they  fail. to. fulfil  the  obligations  which  it  imposes, 
and  to  satisfy  the  benevolent  intentions  of  those,  who  sup* 
port  the  •insiituiioQ* 

This  publication  contains  several  memoirs  on  medical  sub^ 
jectr,  uQcannected  with  each  other,  and  arranged  in  ao  par* 
ticular  order.  We|>roposej  therefore,  to  fol^w  the  author 
ill  the  course  urbich  be  has  himself  taken  ;  and  to  present 
our  readers  with  a  jhort. view  ;af  the  principal  facts  wbicli 
are  contained  in  these  reports  as  they  occur. 

The  first  report  is  entitled.  Of  C/uronic  Rheumatism.    The , 
aothojr  has  used  this  term  in  a  sense,  we  think,  more  exteq* 
^ive  than  is  proper,  including  onder  it  lumbago  sciatica,  dis- 
^$sjs  of  the  kip  joint,  tbat  ^ectioa  lately  termed  by  Jit. 
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Jlaygarth  nodos*\ty  of  the  joints,  besideV the  two  particular 
cases  of  pain  of  the  calves  of  the  legs,  the  liatufe  pF which  Kva» 
not  well  ascertained.  For  this  reason  we  tlwik  this  paper 
less  instructive  than  it  might  otherwise  hav^  been  made, 
since  several  of  these  complaints  appear  to  us  perfeclly  dis- 
tinct in  their  nature,  and  requiring  therefore*  opposite  model 
of  treatment.  On  the  use  of  the  «p«r/»  bathy  he  does  not  speak 
highly.  In  very  old  rheumatisms^  and  in  Sciatica  and  lum- 
bago, he  pronounces  them  m'ischievons.  We  cannot  avoid 
remarking  how  much  this  account  drfterg  from  that  lately 
pirblished  by  Dr.  Falconer  on  the  same  subject.  The  tepid 
bath  he  has  found  more  useful,  but  still  he  thinks  it  a  medi- 
cine of  inferior  value  to  the  topical,  and  sometimes  the  ge- 
neral use  of  hot  water  in  the  form  of  vapour.  In  rigid  and 
contracted  Hmbs,  and  in  protracted  cases  of  all  descriptions^ 
directing  the  yteam  of  woter  upon  the  part  by  means  of  a- 
pipe,  conuected  with  a  boiler,  is  a  safe  and  often  asucc^sfttul 
remedy^  It  is  made  more  leffieacious 'still  by  using  a  8timu«* 
■Jant  linitiielit  during  thjB  process,  and  following  it  up-  With 
the  application  of  electricity.  Galvanism  haa  not  hitherto 
succeeded  with  Dr.  B.  m  any  case  where  eiectri<»ty'  aiid 
other  powerful  remediee  have  failed.  He  meiirtions  tAvb 
with  approbation  the  use  of  repeated  topical  l)ieeding  and 
issues,  blisters  and  rubefacient^.  One  or  the-  last  descrip- 
tions which  he  recommends^  is  mit,  we  believe,  in  general 
i]se.  It  is  a  plaister  of  gum  ammoniac  with  muriate  of  am- 
monia sprinkkd  opon  the  surface^  This  is*  simple,  conve- 
nient, and  is  considerably  stimulant.  In  (be  use  of  inteVnill 
remedies  in  chronic  rheumfatrsm.  Dr.  (Bardsley  complains  of  , 
having  met  with  much  di slap pk>iYirt men t.  Sodori)Bc$,  though 
they  give  temporary  relief,  sbem  injurious,  if  pushed  ito  any 
great  extent.  Guiacum  bras  proved  the  most  efficacious  of 
all  the  inter^nal  remedies  that  were  employed.  The  oieum^ 
Jer.oris  aseiii,  or  cod-liver  oil,  has  proved  a  medicine  of 
elhcacious,  but  limited  powers,  tailing  frequently  in  mild 
and  common  auctions  ;  but  in  some  instances,  where  all 
other  means  have  been  useless,  it  has  operated  in  a  manner 
BO  decidedly  beneficial,  as  to  excite  astonishment.  We  are 
informed  that  the  quantity  of  this  article  used  annually  in 
the  Infirmary  exceeds  forty  gallons;  i^n  atnazing  consump-  ' 
tion  of  an  article  so  nauseous  as  to  precluded  tls  introduction 
into  general  practice,  atid  no  mean  proof  of  its  utility.  Dr. 
B.  has  been  tempted  to  try  the  {>ower  of  arsenic  m  very 
iibsiinate  and  intractable  cases^ ;  and  has  given  an  ab- 
stract from  (he  infirmary  book  of  two  cases,  treated  in 
this,  manner,  in  which  the  siJiccess  was  very  striking. 
The  doi^e   was  four  ^rops  of  Fowler's   mineral    solution 
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ihrice  a  day  in  a  boy  of  eleven,  and  about  twice   the  same 
quantity  in  an  adult.    When  used  with  so  much  prudence, 
we  have  little  doubt  that  this  substance  may  prove  a  most 
powerful  remedy.    Another  case  is  given  of  the  disease, 
termed  by  Dr.  Haygarth  nodosity  cf  the  joints,  in   which 
the  arsenical  solution  entirely  failed,   but  which  was  com* 
pletely  cured  by  a  regular  mercurial  course.    We  can  hardly 
help  suspecting  that  this  was  an  irregular  syphilitic  affection* 
Frojn  the  two  cases  of  pains  in  the  calves  of  the  legs,   we 
cannot  collect  much.     vVe  have  seen  the  gout  attack  in  this 
form.     The  last  article  of  this  part  of  the  collection,  is  an 
account  of  a  peculiar  species  of  chronic  rheumatism  induced 
by  exposure  to  inclement  weather,  whilst  the  body  is  under . 
the  influence  of  mercury.     The  symptoms  are  illustrated  by 
the  history  of  a  case  of  this  description,  and  the  cure  is  said 
to  be  effected,  by  restoring  the  noercurial  action,  by  again 
impregnating  the  habit  with  the  melal.    This  article  we 
think  well   worthy   the  attention  of  practitioners  ;  but  the 
medical   reader  will  perceive  that  excepting  this  and  the 
evidence   regarding  the  mineral  solution,  the  practice  of 
Dr.  Bardsley.  is  nearly  the   same  as  that  which   is  pretty 
generally  established.     Candid  and  unexaggerated    state* 
ments  of  results  are  however '  to  be  always  received  with 
approbation. 

Diabetes  mellitus,  is  the  subject  of  the  second  report.  Its 
great  object  is  to  enforce  the  observation  of  the  practice,  in^ 
troduced  by  Dr.  Rollo,  of  causing  these  patients  to  abstiun 
entirely  from  the  use  of  all  vegetable  aliment.  Dr.  Bardsley 
has  treated  several  upon  this  principle.  We  shall  give  the 
result  of  his  e^tcpeiience,  in  his  own  words  : 

General  Inferences  resultingfrom  the  foregoing  Cases^Ohservationi^ 
and  Experiments. —  l^t.  That  it  is  to  the  sagacity  of  Dr.  Home,  w« 
are  chiefly  indebted,  for  hints  towards  9.  successful  mode  of  treating 
Diabetes  'Mellitus,  and. that  Dr.  RoHo  is  justly  entitled  to  the  praise 
of  greatly  eolarging  our  views,  both  of  the  theory,  and  practice  of 
this  disease.  -v 

*  2nd.  That'an  abstinence  from  vegetable,  and  the  employmen^l 
of  animal  tood,  together  with  the  nitri^  acid,  blisters  to  the  loins, 
opiates,  and  the  warm  or  tepid  bath,  comprehend  the  general  me* 
thod  of  cure  ;  and  that  bark,  astringents,  aixJ  alkalies,  either  aloae, 
or  combined  with  sulphur  (such  as  the  hepatized  ammonia,  recom* 
mended  by  Dr.  Rollo)  afforded  little,  if  any  assistance  in  subduing 
l)iabotes,  or  even  arresting  the  progress  of  its  characteristic  syrap- 
toms. 

*  3rd.  That  the  above  means,  if  duly  persisted  in,  are  capable 
of  effectually  curing  Diabetes  Mellitus  in  its  incipient  state,  whea 
unaccompanied  Avith  any  dangerous  organic  affection  ;  and  that  even 
in  the  m(>st  acute^  and  aggravated  instances  of  the  complaint,  a 
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stfeadypcrse^T ranee  in  a  pt-oper  regimen  will  arrest  th€  progress  of 
the  Diabt?tic  symptoms,  and  britjg  the  patient  into  a  state  of  conva- 
lescence. 

*  4tb,  That  in  order  to  restore  the  patient  to  general  health  and 
;$trei>gth,  an  admixture  of  vegetable,  with  animal  food,  is  to  be  gra- 
dually and  cautiously  entered  upon,  as  soon  as  ever  t()e  sacchttrinc 
impregnaliv)n  of  the  urine^  and  the  voraci'.Mis  appt^tite,have  disapj- 
peared.  .... 

'  5lh.  That  it  appears  from  Barratt's  case,  grciit  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  state  of  tU^  prmw  via',  after  lUe  ct-hsation  of  the  Di- 
abetic sy^mptoms,  as  thi*  lone  of  the  stomach  remains,  for  S(mie  time, 
much  impaired,  and  the  bowels  also  beceme  torpid,  and  are  liable 
to  dangerous  infliiraiuaiion,  if  evacuations  be  hot  speedily  pro- 
cured. 

'  6th.  That  im^ulgcnce  in  spirituous  liquors,  exposure  to  cold 
and  wet,  a  hahit  of  profuse  sweating,  t\\e  immoderate  use  of  acid 
drinks  (sut^h  a8«ourhutter-milk  and  whey)  excessive  labour,  join- 
'e<l  to  hard^fa^e,  and  the  depressing  passion:*,  are  among  the  most  fre- 
qu^ent  pi'edi^posing  c&^csnti  of  the  disease*  - 

*  7th»  That  PJjrymosis  is  no  more  than  an  occasional  symptom  in 
Diabetes  Weljiius,  and  can  only  happen  ^hi-n  the  prrpuce,  in  its 
natural  state^  is  so  far  elongated  as  to  cover  the  gk^ns  ;  and  that  it 
seldom,  if  ever,  does  occur,  until  the  disease  has  beic^n  souie^time  es- 
tablished. 

^  8ih.  That  in  some  very  protracted  «nd  severe  cases,  a  long  and 
rigid  abstinence  f  om  every  species  of  vegetable  mailer,  was  no^ 
found  adequate  to  destroy  the  exibtence  of  sugar  in  the  urir.e;  for 
^hen  the  sensible  qualities  of  this  fluid  did  not  point  ou I  the  least 
sacchaiine  impregnaiion*  yet,  on  exposing  an  extract  obtained  from 
3r  by  evaporation,  to  the  test  of  chemical  analysis,  it  was  found  to 
contain  more  or  less  of  the  oxalic  acid. 

*  (flh.  That  the  liquid  egesta,  in  the  confirmed  and  moreadvanced 
stages  of  Diabetes  Mellitus,  almost  uniformly  exceeded  the  amoutit 
of  th« liquid  tngesfa;  and  that  Sf»metimes  the  combihed  quantity  of 
both  solid  and  fluid  ingtsta,  did  not  equal  the  urinary  egetta.  Itis 
therefore  highly  probable,  that  the  excess  of  the  latter  was  supplied 
by  increased  absorption  <)f  fluids  Irom  either  the  surface  of  the  skio 
or  lungs. 

*  10(h.  'I  hat  Diabetes  Mel litus  is  frequently  accompanied  witTi 
Pulmonrc  disease,  and  often  terminates  in  Phthisis  PulmonaHs^ 

'  1  lib.  'I  hat  males  are  more  liable  to  the  disease  than  females  ; 
and  that  this  may  perhaps  arise  from  the  greater  exposure  of  the 
former  to  thohc  occasional  causes  which  are  enumerated  in  Nov6. 

*  12th.  That  the  excess  of  extractive  matter  in  diabetic  urine, 
is,  for  the  moht  part,  in  proportion  to  the  violence  and  severity  o< 
the  disease,  esp<  cially  when  the  patient  is  under  no  restraint  of  diet ; 
and  that  the  quantity  (»f  this  extractive  matter  is  speedily  reduced 
l)y  the  use  ©f  animal  food,  and  this  reduction,  to  nearly  the  healthy 
stan«iard,  is  one  of  the  leading  indications  of  an  abatement  of  the 
malady,     f 

'  13tfc.  That  there  exists  a  deficiency.,  Knot  the  total  want 'of  the 
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ureOf  in  ftd  urine  of  such  cases  of  Diabetes  Mellitus  as  are  distinct- 
ly marked,  and  where  the  disease  has  attained  its  acme;  and  that 
the  restoration  of  this  principle  to  the  urine,  is  among  the  most 
ctertain  signs  of  a  removal  of  the  disease/ 

We  tnusi^  however,  acknowledge  th^t  we  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  evid^Dce  which  is  produced  in  favour  of 
this  practice,  and  that  we  are  doubtrul  whether  it  has  any 
other^effects  than  that  of  altering  the  course  of  the  symptoms. 
Slight  cases  seemed  cured  :  but  they  might  perhaps  have 
Jbeen  cured  by  other  means.  It  is  probable,  that  such  cases 
often  occur,  and  recover,  unnoticed  both  by  the  patient  aod 
his  attendants.  After  one  of  the  ri/ffS,  the  man  died  ia 
three  weeks  from  enteritis.  Dr.  Bardsley  thinks  this  ac- 
cidental; but  we  must  have  many  more  facts, before  us  to 
induce  us  to  give  a  full  assent  to  this  conclusion.  It  will  be 
•seen  that  in  the  analysis  of  diabetic  urine  Dr.  B,  agrees 
with  Mr.  Cruickshank,  Dr.  Rollo  and  Messrs.  Nicholas  and 
Ouendeville,  that  it  is  wholly  deficient  in  urea.  In  this  he 
is  at  variance  with  Dr.  Bostock,  whose  experiments  \ye 
noticed  in  our  review  of  the  6th  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of 
the  London  Medical  Society.  In  justice  to  Dr.  Bostock 
w«  must  add,  that  in  a  correspondence  with  Dr.  Bardsley 
on  the  subject  he  seems  disposied  very  candidly  to  acknow- 
ledge  himself  to  have  been  deceived.  , 

'  We  are  next  presented  with  a  report  on  the  Effects  q^ 
Galvanism  in  Paralysis,  Some  of  the  cases  are  very 
much  ill  favour  of  the  practice/  Dr.  B.  infers  from  them 
apod  the  whole,  that  the  efficacy  of  galvanism  in  paralysis^ 
is  superior  to  that  of  electricity.  In  their  sensible  effects  upon 
the  body  they  agree,  both  increasing  the  action  of  the  arte- 
:t\2X  system,  exciting  strong  muscular  contractions,  heat  and 
even  blisters  upon  the  skin,  and,  when  too  powerfully  ad- 
ministered, producing  sickness  and  fainting.  The  galvanic 
influence  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  brain  with  the  greatest 
caution.  Five  plates,  two  inches  and  a  quarter  square,  are 
in  general  sufficiently  powerful  at  first ;  afid  even  these  ap- 
pear soknetimes  to  have  too  violent  an  operation,  producing 
pais  in  the  head  and  vertigo,  tremor,  convulsive  sobs,  and 
tears.  The  sensibility  is  sometimes  so  much  impaired,  that 
the  patient  seenis  insusceptible  of  the  galvanic  stimulus  by 
tj^e  ordinary  means ;  or  it  may  happen,  that  the  skin  from 
its  thickness  forms  a  barrier  to  the  transmissiop  of  the  fluid. 
These  circumstances  render  it  necessary  to  excoriate  the  sur- 
face by  a  very  small  blister^  and  to  apply  the  metallic  points 
to  the  raw  skin.  i\fter  this  process,  however,  the  pain  and 
mgita^ioQ  produced  by  the  operation  is  sucbi  that  the  irrita- 
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tion  mast  be  lowered  by  lessening  the  number  of  plates  cm- 
ployed>  and  so  adapting  the  stimulus  to  the  susceptibility  of 
the  parts*  It  must  also  be  added^  that  where  no  advantage 
is  derived  from  the  process,  the  experiment  .should  be  relin- 
quished, facts  having  occurred  which  show  that  in  this  case 
^t  may  be  injurious* 

In  a  report  on  the  medical  effects  of  the  white  oxyd  of 
bismuth.  Dr.  Marcel's  account  of  the  utility  of  this  substance 
in  pains  of  the  stomach,  which  seem  dependant  upon  a 
simple  irritability  of  membranes^  is  fully  confirmed.  In- 
deed the  testimonies  given  of  its  efficacy  are  so  strong  and 
decisive,  that  we  hope  to  see  it  introduced  into  general 
practice.  It  seems  particularly  calculated  to  correct  the 
acidity  which  is  so  abundnntly  produced  in  dyspeptic  stor 
machs,  and  hitherto  no  injurious  effects  have  been  remarked 
from  its  employment. 

Miscellaneous  Observations  6n  Canine  and  Spontaneous  Hi/* 
drophobia  conclude  the  volume.  .A  case  of  hydrophobia, 
deemed  spontaneous^  occurred  to  Dr.  Bardsley  many  years 
ago,  which  he  published  in  the  4th  volume  of  the  Memoirs 
of  tbel^iterary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester., 
This  case  (which  is  valuable  in  itself  and  very  well  related) 
is  here  republished,  and  prefi^ced  to  a  survey  of  the  principal 
facts  aud  opinions  regarding  this  disease,  which  have  beea 
laid  l>efore  the  public.  It  seems  agreed,  that  from  forty 
days  to  three  months  is  the  more  common  interval  between 
^  ^he  infection  and  the  appearance  of  hydrophobic  symptoms* 
Instances  have  been  recorded  which  Dr.  B.  allows  to  be  au- 
thentic, of  this  interval  having  been  extended  to  a  year  and 
upwards.  But  we  must  pause  before  we  agree  with  him  in 
regarding  all  the  examples  which  have  been  given,  of  its 
being  much  longer  still,  as  five,  seven,  twelve  or  even  forty 
^'ears,  as  fabulous.  If  this  period  be  sometimes  one  whole 
year,  bhere  can  be  no  reason  assigned,  dprtori,  why  it  may  , 
not  be  two  or  even  twenty  years.  In  a  disease,  which  in 
its  most  frequent  form  is  extremely  rare,  the  anomalies 
and  varieties  must  be  so  very  uncommon  as  to  make  it 
almost  impossible  to  collect  unexceptionable  evidence 
qn  the  subject.  But  analogy  does  not  appear  to  us  un- 
favourable to  the  hypothesis,  which  Dr.  B.  controverts* 
For* if  a  particle  of  vaccine  or  variolous  virus  applied  to 
an  infant,  has  the  power  of  producing  an  obvious  change 
in  the  constitution,  which  continues  during  'the  whole  re- 
maining term  of  life,  what  difficulty  is  there  in  conceiving 
that  the  hydrophobic  poison  may  also  effect  a  permanent 
though  visible  chatige,  which  may  render  the  subject  liable 
to  a  peculiar  train  of  symptoms^  when  certain  powerful  oc* 
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^siortal  caules  are  applied  ?  The  second  conclusion  ift,  that 
canine  madness  has  been  produced  by  the  mere  contact  of 
the  saliva  of  a  rabid  animal,  especially  to  parts  of  a  thiin  and 
delicate  texture  ;  but  not  by  the  breath  or  other  effluvia  of 
the  animal.  Thirdly;  that  all  the  pathognomic  symptom! 
X)f  the  disease  have  been  produced  indepeiident  of  the  bite 
of  a  rabid  animal. 

In  considering  the  Origin  of  the  disease,  Dr.  B.  has  taken^ 
more  pains  than  perhaps  was  necessary  to  refute  the  opinions 
of  former  observers  on  that  subject.  These  opinions  are 
Inost  of  them  obsolete,  and  that  in  the  dog  the  disease  is  aU 
Ways  propagated  from  one  of  the  species  to  another  seems 
lo  have  obtained  the  general  assent  of  dispassionate  enquirers. 
^  In  the  course  of  this  investigation  the  doctor  very  judiciously 
consulted  some  gentlemen, whose  pursuits  make  them  familiar 
with  the  diseases  of  the  canine  species.  We  meet  with  one 
piece  of  evidence  from  a  gentleman  of  this  description,  which 
appears  to  us  very  important,  and  not  coinciding  entirely 
with  the  common  opinions;  we  shall  take  this  opportunity  of 
inserting  it :  . 

*  Mr.  Trcvelyan  is  indeed  firmly  persuaded,  contrary  to  the  esta- 
blished opinion,  that  the  canine  virus  is  equally  as  contagious  as 
the  small  pox  and  measles  ;  and  he  supports  his  opinion  by  the  fol* 
lowing  statement  of  facts.  *After  losing  my  first  pack  (he  remarks) 
J  ordered  all  the  straw  to  be  taken  outi  the  benches  to  be  scalded 
with  boiling  water,  and  all  the  joints,  cracks,  Ac*  to  be  painted  over, 
and  filled  up  with  hot  diluted  tar  ;  the  walls  to  be  white  washed,  the 
pavement  thoroughly  washed  and  cleaned  with  hot  water.  Being 
'  thus  secure  from  infection  (as  I  then  thought)  I  collectkl  another  paclc 
of  hounds ;  yet  madness  occasionally  broke  out  year  after  year.  Thus 
kept  in  perpetual  alarm  J  ordered  all  thesecdnd  pack  to  be  destroyed* 
After  having  reasoned  much  within  myself  on  the  subject,  I  took  up 
the  idea,  that  the  cause  of  the  infection  had  not  been  entirely  remov- 
ed, notwithstanding  tny  former  precautions.  I  therefore  ordered  the 
pavement,  in  which  the  saliva,  or  other  tainted  excretions  of  the 
animal!)  thigh t  have  penetrated  and  lodged,  tu  be  taken  up,  together 
"With  all  the  earth  in  which  it  was  bedded,  and  thrown  into  the  river^ 
and  the  kennel  to  be  new  painted,  fumigated,  white-washed,  ^c*. 
And  ever  after  the  pack  was  free  from  infection.  What  still  farther 
Btrengtfaens  my  opinion  of  the  subtile  and  contagious  nature  of  the 
paniiie  virus  is  the  following  fact ;  a  game  keeper^  who  lived  at  a 
distance  (eight  miles)  assisted  me  daijy,  in  dissecting,  Sec,  the  hounds 
which  died  of  madness.  It  happened  Once,  that  when  he  returned 
borne,  not  having  washed  his  l^ands  after  the  operation,  he  had  oc- 
icasipn  to  attend  upon  two  bitches  belonging  to  his  master^  that  had 
whelps,  which  were  confined  in  separate  places  half  a  naije  distant 
from  each  other.  When  entering  their  respective  kennels,  with  meat 
in  his  hands,  they  leaped  up  to  smell  at  it,  and  instantly  appeared 
CaiT*  Rbv.  V^l.  12.  September,  1807.  D 
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disturbed,  rubbing  tbeir  noses  among  tbe  ^rass,  &c.     Batb  tbese 
animals  shortly  went  msL&,' 

Dr.  Bardsley  concludes  with  proposing\hat'ill  dog^  should 
be  submitted  to  a  quarantine,  of  not  less  than  two  months  con- 
tinuance, as  the  only  effectual  method  6f  extirpating  this^ 
dreadful  disease.  M]r»  Meynell  has  long  ago  established  the 
utility  of  such  a  measure,  by  successfully  adopting  it  for  the 
preservation  of  hi:*  ow^  hounds.  Doubtless^  our  insular  sim- 
ation  is  peculiartv  favourable  to  the  introduction  and  en- 
forcement of  such  a  regulatio'n.  But  the  political  aspect  of 
the  times  is  such  as  to  banish  from  the  mind  all  thoughts  of 
matters  unconnected  with  our  exterior  security. 

The  business  of  improvement  in  domestic  regulations  of 
the  most  urgent  necessity  must  be  deferred,  till  the  more  hap- 
py times,  (as  we  fondly  hope  that  they  will  prove)  of  the  suc- 
ceeding generation. 


Aur.lV. — ji  connected  Series  of  Notes  on  the  chief  jfj^i'o- 
iutions  of  the  principal  States  which  composed  the  Empire 
of  Charlemagne,  from  his  Coronation  in  814  to  its  Dim>lu^ 
iion  in  180(),  ^c.  By  Charles  Butler,  Esq.  bvo.  White. 
J807.  '  ^ 

IN  wjtlchlng  the  progress  of  a  fortunate  usurper,  our  eyet 
have  been  so  long  habituated  to  revolju ions  that  *  the  fall  of 
empires  and  the  crash  of  worlds'  are  but  the  familiar  topics 
of  our  daily  conversation.  In  the  space  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen years,  we  have  seen  Holland,  Switzerland,  Milan,  Ve- 
nice, Tuscany,  and  Naples,  states  which  have  long  stood 
foremost  in  the  second  order  at  least  of  the  European  com- 
monwealth, successively  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex  of  the 
FretTch  revolution.  We  have  seen  Spain,  from  a  dangerous 
rival,  become  an  abjecf  vassal.  All  the  rich  provinces  of 
the  ancient  bouse  of  Burgundy,  the  fairest  possessions  of  the 
proud  ecclesiastical  electors,  the  estates  of  the  martial  so- 
Tereigns  of  Savoy,  circumscribed  by  the  unalterable  barriers 
ot' nature,  have  been  portioned  into  departments  of  France  ; 
Suabia,  Bavaria^  and  both  the  Saxonys  have  become  her 
-  confederate  slaves  ;  Austria  has  yielded  some  of  her  oldest 
hei::^ditary  provinces  and  all  her  most  sacred  rights  ;  Pru-ssia 
depends  only  on  the  fortune  of  a  mbst  unequal  war,  in  which 
she  can  no  longer  herself  sustain  a  part,  for  her  exemption 
from  absolute  annihilation.  Perhaps,  e^en  now  a  victory 
or  a  peace  (alike  favourable  to  the  conqueror's  designs)  has 
sealed  the  fate  of  all  that  remained  of  Germany. 
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Events  of  every  day  excite  no  surprize  or  admiration.  Cod-, 
«ideriBgeach  provioce,  as  it  has  successively  become  a  prey  to 
the  devouring  deluge,  in  the  light  of  a  single  unconnected 
state,  we  have  mourned  its  fall  for  an  hour>  and  the  pext 
have  forgotten  its  independent  existence.  But,  when  w« 
look  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in  the  light  of  one  great 
empire,  dfvided  by  the  revolutions  of  war  and  of  time,  but 
«tiii  deriving  from  one  commoa.slock,  and  deducing  its  forma 
of  governments  and  the  titles  of  its  sovereigns  from  one  ge- 
neral  source^  through  a  successive  period  of  ten  centuries^ and 
Trhen  we  consider  that  in  ten  years  this  vast  fabric  has  been 
utterly  demolished,  so  that  not  a  vestige  of  it  now  subsists,  we 
look  round  us  with  astonished  awe,  and  the  most  splendid 
pages  of  past  history  shrink  into  nothing  on  compari^n 
with  the  important  period  on  which  our  own  lot  has  been 
cast. 

W€  mark  them  not,  as  one  by  one  they  fall, 
But  gaze  and  wonder  when  we  miss  them  alU 

The  abdication  of  Francis  the  Second  in  the  summer  of 
last  yeai  finally  dissolved  that  venerable  phantom  which  was 
all  that  still  remained  of  the  etopire  of  the  west.  To  trac^ 
the  rise,  the  t^visions,  the  decline  and  fall  of  that  majestic 
fabric  with  due  relation  to  the  whole  and  to  every  part  of  the 
system,  is  a  province  well  worlhy  of  the  historian  and  philoso-, 
pher.  Mr.  Bmler,in  the  little  work  before  "us,  has  sketched 
the  general  outline  of  such  a  picture,  and  marked  with  suffi- 
cient distinctness  those  more  prominent  features  on  which  the 
character  of  the  piece  would  principally  depend. 

The  Empire  of  Charlemagne  comprehended  the  whole  of 
modern  departmental  France,  Spain  from  the  Pyrenees 
to  the  Ebj*o,Germany  from  the  Rhme  to  the  Oder,  Austria  to 
the  south  of  the  Danube,  and  all  Italy  except  a  few  independent 
GreekLombard  territories  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  first 
division  took  pla«e  among  the  children  of  his  son  Lewis  the 
Debonnaire.  The  monarchy  was* re-united  under  Charles  the 
Fat,  and  finally  separated  upon  bis  death.  Germany,  Italy, 
and  France  formed  the  three  greater  kingdoms  into  which  it 
was  divided.  The  kingdom  of  Lorraine  (  which  added  to  the 
modern  province  of  that  name,  Alsace,  the  ecclesiastical 
electorates,  and  the  Netherlands)  and  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Transjurane,  and  Cisjurane,  Burgundy,  (comprehending 
Provence,  Daiiphln^,  the  Lyoanois,  Fianche-compt^, 
Switzerland  and  Savoy,  and  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  chain  of  the  Jura)  gradually  arose  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
former,and  wereerected  into  independent  states.  Still,all  these 
^liffereot  monarcbs  derived  from  Charlemagne^  and  acknow- 
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ledged  the  superior  rank,  if  not  the  superior  power^  of  bitif^ 
on   whoin  the  imperial  title  happened   to  fail.     The  first 
great  subtequeot  changes  were  effected  in  consequence  of 
the  imbecility  of  the  sovereigns  and  encreasing  power  of  the 
great  lords  in  France  and  Germany.     The  imperial  dignity 
passed  out  of  the  Carlovingian  family  and  became  elective 
after  the  death  of  Lewis  III.  in  905.-    The  descendants  of 
Charlemagne  possessed  the  sceptre  of  France  near  a  century 
longer^  till  it  was  wrested  from  their  grasp   by  Hugh  Capet^ 
the  most  powerful  of  their  vassals,  wh|t)  boasted  some  alliance 
to  the   reigning  race  in  consequence  of  bis  descent  from 
Pepin  of  Heristbal.     From    this   fortunate    usurper,    the 
sceptre  of  France  has  passed  in  legitimate*  succession  to  hi» 
descenda^nts  throush  a  period  of  BOO  years,  of  which  the 
leading  political  feature   has  uniformly  been  the  gradual 
augmentation  of  monarchical  power  on  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  feudal  aristocracy  and  the  total  suppression  of  the 
popular,  or  third  order  of  the  state,  till,  finally,  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  the  cord,  stretched  to  its  utmosi 
tension,  suddenly  gave  way,  the  oppressed  ranks  of  society 
rose  with  the  force  of^elasiicity  above  their  natural  levels 
and,  in  short,  the  revolution  was  accomplished,  not  by  the 
writings  of  Rousseau,Voltaire,  or  d'Alembert,  nqrby  the  sedi- 
.  tious  harangues  of  Mirabeau,  but  by  the  certain   though 
silent  operations  of  moral  necessity. 

In  Germany,  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  has  been  oveiw 
turned  nearly  at  the  same  time  with,  and  in  imniediate 
consequence  of,  the  fall  of  the  Capelian  ^  dynasty, 
by  a  chain  of  causes  and  effects  totally  different  ia 
the  beginning,  but  all  clearly  conducing  to  the  same  end. 
The  introduction  and  long  continuance  of  an  elective 
right  in  the  great  potentates  strengthened  and  confirmed 
in  the  empire  that  feudal  system  which  the  ^stablishmen^t 
and  long  hereditary  succession  of  one  powerful  family 
subdued  and  annihilated  in  France.  Every  feudal  noble, 
in  many  respects  independent  by  the  general  constitUK 
tion  of  European  states,  became  much  more  so  under  the 
weak  government  of  an  equal,  often  of  an  inferior  chief- 
tain,    in  {taly^  protected  by  the  increasing  and  overshadow* 


*  In  the  course  of  this  almost  anexampled  !en|th  of  hereditanr  succession 
« it  has  tvoUe  happened/  says  Mr.  B.  p.  226,  *  that,  from  the  want  of  male  issue, 
4he  Uneal  line  has  stopped,  and  it  has  become  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  thfe- 
next  collateral  line.'  This  event  has,  in  feet,  happened  Jour  iimes^  (that  is,  oft 
an  average,  once  every  two  hundred  years)  first,  by  the  introduction  of  Uie  houa^ 
of  Valois  after  Charles  IV.— secondly,  of  the  branch  of  Orleans  after  Charles 

Vi  II. —thirdly^  of  the  branch  of  Angoulcsmo  after  Lours  XH ahd  Ustly^  of 

llithQiUeof  Bourbon  on  the  eztiactioivof  Ihatof  Vaioii>  after  Hwry  III* 
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ing  power  of  the  popes,  most  of  the  states  gradually  shook 
off  every  badge  of  subordination,  and  became  in  title,  as  w«Jl 
as  in  reality,  independent  of  theeoiperor.    The  consiiti^tioa 
of  Germany^  by  the  same  degrees,  acquired  the  form  of  a 
social  league  or  confederacy  of  princct,    united   together 
under  one  head,  of  very  limited  and  circumscribed  authority^ 
for  common  defence  and   protection.     The  golden  bull  of 
Charles  IV.  confirmed  this  singular  establishment  by  some- 
thing like  a  regular  code  oflaws,  and,  when   the  house  of 
Austria  at  last  obtained  exclusive  possession  of  the  Cassarean 
throne,  they  f<tiod  it  guarded  by  barriers  which  their  great 
and  continually  encreasing  family  influence  was  insufEcient 
iQOTertum  or  weaken.     But  the  constitution  was  originally 
defective*    The  people,  wh^itever  power  they  miffht  gradu- 
ally acquire  in  individual  states,  were  wholly  excluded  from 
.all  concern  in  the  national  government.    The  balance  of 
power,  among  the  members  of  the  league  was  continually 
interrupted  by  the  ambition  and  fortune  of  particlilar  families. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  circumstance  that  many  of  the  pre- 
ponderating fitales  becaine  united  by  marriage  or  conquest 
to  foreign   powers.     The   progress  of  civilization  and  the 
total  change  of  nls^nnersw  throughout  Europe,   ill  accord- 
ed with  the  fornis  of  polity  adopted  by  a  barbarous  age.; 
yet  those  forms  remained,  f«r  there  existed  no  where  a 
power   of  altering  or  modifying  them.      Under    all  ^  these 
disadvantages  and    discrepancies,   the    empire   of  Germa* 
tiy   could  not  have   su(;)sisled  to  thfe  beginning  of  the  IDth 
century  had  it  not  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  a  great  and 
illustrious  family,  of  power  sufficient  to  overawe  the  confe- 
derate states,  and  to  oppose  itself  with  effect  to  the  aggresr 
lions  of  the  most  formidable,  foreign  rivals,  though  not  to 
effect  any  change  in   the   fundamental  constitution  of  the 
government.     On  this  power,   therefore,  it  is  evident  that 
the  existence  of  the  Germanic  empire  absolutely  depended, 
France,  long  its  most  fearful  rival,  was,  by  means  of  the  ex- 
traordinary energies  which  the  revolution  had  given  it,  ]be» 
CQme  infinitely  its  superior. .  Austria  was  shaken  to  its  fonnr 
flatioo^  by  the  long  war  which   terminated  in  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  and  the  blow  was  severely  felt  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other  of  the  empire.     Peace  was  concluded,  but  Ger-^ 
many  was  no  longer  the  same.     Dismembered  of  some  of 
its  states,  altered  in  the  interior. of  almost  all,  according  to 
Ibe.policy  of  its  enemy,  or  the  caprices  of  its  lord,  it  was 
re^y  to  crunable  into  dust  at  the  slightest  touch.     The  war 
^ain  broke  out.     Austria  was  conquered  in  the   battle  of 
Austerlitz.    The  slight  bond  of  union  that  yet  held  the  states 
logetb^rwa^  broken^  aad  Francis  the  Seqoad  ailast  foriiaalljE 
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dissolved  the  antient  confederacj  which  be  do^   foun  d  to 
exi«it  no,lohf?er  but  in  name. 

We  have  here  mentioned  only  the  circumstances  which  led 
immediately  to  the  fall  of  Charlemagne's  empire.  Mr.  B.'a 
series  of  notes  is  intended  to  convey  clearly  and  concisely  a 
\iew  of  the  principal  causes  which  in  the  suceeasiofl  of  ages 
have  combined  to  produce  that  effect,  Those  which,  for  the 
last  century,  have  most  manifestly  accelerated  it,  ap- 
pear to  be,  1st,  the  war  for  the  succession  in  Spain  on  the 
death  of  its  last  Austrian  sovereign  ;  'idly,  the  war  in  defent^^s 
of  the  pragmatic  sanctiorr in  1745;  3dly,  th#^ven  years  war 
maintained,  often ^vagfle-banded,4)y  the  king  of  Prussia,  a  sub- 
ject of  the  empire,  against  the  whole  force  of  Austria  aide4 
'by  France  and  half  of  Europe;  all  which  events  conlribut- 
ing  ta  diminish  the  lustre  of  the  fortune  of  Austria,  essentia 
«lly  shook  its  power,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  dissotutioi^ 
of  the  government.  Perhaps  the  transfer  of  the  Austrian 
4Jceptre  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine  and  the  accession  of  a  new 
family  (the  connexion  of  which  with  the'  old  Austrian  house, 
traced  through  a  long  line  of  ^5  descents  and  800  years  to 
one  Hugh,  their  common  ancestor,  can  only  amuse  the 
genealogist)  may  be  also  considered  as  having  had  its  influence 
among  the  multitude  of  other  causies,  and  that  not  a  slight 
one,  when^veconsider  the  veneration  attached  to  (ong  here^ 
ditary  desceat)  and  the  high  importance  of  popular  opinion* 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  government  and  manners  through 
the  different  states  of  Europe,  it  became  the  province  of 
,  Mr.  B.  to  tread  occasionally  on  the  tender  ground  of  papal 
claims  and  usurpations,  of  Luther's  reformation,  of  religi- 
ous wars  and  con  tiro  versies,  and,  finally,  of  the  means  and 
probabilitiesof  accomplishing  a  lasting  uniqn  among  all  de? 
Bominations  of  christians. 

Sincerely  as  we  condemn  the  interested  clamour  of  a  party^ 
jwhich  has  contributed^  in  our  o^inioii,  essentially  to  hinder 
imd  prpcrastinate  the  hiost  desirablfs  event  of  catholic  eman« 
cipation,  we  are  inplined,  "upon  the  whole,  to  hope  with  our 
author  that  the  expectecl  completion  will  not  be  long  delay- 
ed. The  spirit  of  the  times  on  both  sides  is  far  different  froni 
that  which  distinguished  the  day^  of  Elizabeth  and  th$ 
Stuarts.  Those  horrible  phantoms,  the  Pope  and  the  Pre- 
tender, are  Dp  longer  bug-bears  eyen  to  children.  The  one 
.is  feebly  represented  by  a  poor  old  foolish  cardinal  at  Rome, 
ioind,  after  him,  by  a  yet  more  abject  emblem  of  royalty, 
the  very  football  of  fortune,  whom  we  still  call  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, The  other  is  one  of  the  poorest  of  Buonaparte's  pnestSj, 
a  tool  barely  employed  by  him  in  the  mock-ceremony  of« 
coronation^  and  now  no  longer  useful  even  in  the  band  of  ita 
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master.  The  very  cry,  once  the  watch-Word  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  has^  iu  the  revolution  of  the  wheel,  changed  sides 
and  turned  directly  against  its  original  employers.  But  it  is 
noloriger  supported  by  a  great  and  popular  feeling,  andha«' 
Wen  hut  feebly  and  indistinctly  beard  even  io  ilie  fair  theatre 
of  a  general  election. 

The  particular  events  which  marked  the  origin  and  inter- 
ual  progress  of  the  French  revolution  are  in  general  ably 
pointed  out  and  illustrated  (as  far  as  the  small  compass  of 
the  work  admits)  in  the  two  first  sections  of  the  8th  part, 
(from  p.  iSO  to  200),  to  which  we  refer  the  reader ;  but  Mr. 
Butler  appears  to  have  been  toof  blindly  led  by  the  abbe 
Barruel  and  the  host  of  his  followers  in  the  discore^-y  of  jaco- 
bin conspiracies  and  revolutionary  leagues  of  lltuminati, 
when  he  considers  the  philosophists  and  novellists  of  France 
as  causes  of  what  they  were,  in  fact,  only  collateral  effects* 
The  times  were  arrived  at  their  full  mat«rity.  The  form 
of  government  which  had  successively  passed  through  all 
the  degrees  of  despotism  for  eight  centuries,  contained  io  its 
very  fabric  the  seeds  of  its  dissolution.  The  hrot-bed  of  a 
weak  and  depraved  sovereign,  a  corrupt  court,  and  dissolute 
nobility,  accelerated  their  hitherto  slow,  but  regular,  growth. 
The  disorders  of  the  finances,  and  the  turbulence  of  the  peo- 
ple, inflamed  by  want  and  oppression,  and  partinlly  redeem- 
ed (by  means  of  the  more  general  diffusion  of  ktiowledge,) 
from  tht  stupid  acquiescence  of  darkness  and  ignorance, 
completed  all  that  was  required  to  effect  the  revolution. 
The  writings  of  the  French  pliilosophers  are  no  more  than 
pictures  of  the  minds  of  meo,  running  to  all  th^cxtremes 
of  excessive  liberty,  from  the  confinement  of  absolute  op» 
pression,  dissolute  after  th^  examples  of  the  sovereign,  the 
nobility,  and  the  clergy,  irreligious  from  the  same  causes, 
added  to  the  total  arid  culpable  neglect  of  popular  instruc- 
tion and  an  active  and  regular  domestic  economy.  Thus 
philosophers  and  jacobins,  in  contributing  to  the  work  of 
each  other,  ^ere  only  impelled  by  the  general  spirit  of  the 
times,  which  would  nave  done  the  work  without  iheoa ;  and  ^ 
as  for  pjots^nd  conspiracies,  who  shall  pretend  to  assign 
thena  as  the  origin  of  what  the  course  of  nature  itself  neces- 
Bariiy  produced  and  perfected  ? 

None  of  the  proofs  of  this  imagined  confederacy  are  at 
^11  decisive  in  our  estimation.  They  establish  no  more  than 
this,that  acute  and  intelligent  men, long  before  the  revolution 
commenced,  were  able  to  foresee  th^  necessary  result  of  all 
\he  straijge  concurrent  circumstances  by  which  they  found 
themselves  surrounded. 

The  wn4uct  which  the  mioisters  of  this  country  adopted 
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with  respect  to  the  French  revolution,was  indecisive,  impali-. 
tic,  and  unjust.  Instead  of  being  adapted  to  the  extraordinary 
ui re uni stances  of  the  case,  it  exhibited  all  the  selfish  and 
Barrow-minded  policy  of  former  times.  The  object  was  on  the 
one  band  to  restore  the  antient  despotism,  and  on  the  other 
to  profit  by  the  dissensions  of  the  country,  which  the  un- 
principled cabinets  of  Europje  affected  to  relieve.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  war,  in  the  pompous  and  indefinite  phraseology 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  was 'indemnity  for  the  past,  and  security  for 
the  future/  No  precise  meaning  was  ever  annexed  to  these 
terms,  by  those  interested  placemen  by  whom  they  were 
D30st  employed.  But  hfter  the  peace  of  Amiens,  the  happy 
genius  of-sMr.  Sheridan,  we  think,  discovered  th^  secret,  and 
informed  the  puzzled  natiort  that  ^  Indemnity  for  the  pa^t,* 
signified  the  Isle  of  Trinidad,  and  ^  Security  for  the  future/ 
that  of  Ceylon. 

But  it  is  now  time  td  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Butler,  whona 
it  is  our  duty  to  thank  for  a  clear  exposition  of  many  im- 
portant historical  facts,  as  well  as  fur  many  ingenious  dis-^ 
pulsions  on  intricate  points  of  antiquity.  We  admire  the 
xnultitude  of  the  books  he  has  quoted,  and  recommend, 
both  to  the  genealogist  and  historian,  the  tables  of  descents 
with  which  nis  work  abounds,  which  he  seems  to  have  de»- 
duced  from  the  best  sources,  and  investigated  with  great- 
labour  and  accuracy.  But  the  world  w^s  well  acquainted 
^before  with  his  skill  in  ascertaining  titles.  Uniformly  with 
this  work  are  published  new  editions  of  the  author's  ^  Horae 
Biblicae,'  and  ^  Hor^  Juridicse  Subseciv»,'  lo  the  latter  of 
•which  is  now  annexed  '  a  Sketch  of  the  professional  Charac- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,'  which  has  before  been  pub-* 
iished  in  Se  ward ^s  ^  Anecdotes  of  distinguished  Persons.' 


Aet.  v.— TA<?  Stranger  in  America ;  containing  Observations 
made  during  a  long  Residence  in  that  Country  on  the  Genius^, 
Manners  and  Cusfoms  of  the  People  of  the  United  States'^ 
with  biographical  Particulars  on  Public  Characters,  Hints 
and  Facts  relative  to  the  Arts,  Sciences,  Commerce,  Agri^ 
culture,  Manufactures,  Emigration,  and  the  Slave-Trade. 
3y  Charles  William  Janson,  Esq,  late  of  the  Stale  of 
Rhode  Island,  Counsellor  at  Law.  Illustrated  by  Engrav^ 
ings.     4to.  pp.  489.     London.     Cundee.    J807- 

THOUGH  Mr.  Janson  resided  for  many  years  in  Ame- 
rica, he  details  his  observatiorts  as  if  he  had  performed  a 
rapid  touf  through  that  country j^  and  gives  to  his  work  the 
geographical  arrangement  of  north  and  south.     He.Brst 
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perspires  and  grumbles  in  the  states  t)f  New  Cnglandj*   and 
afterwards  leads  hii^  reader  to  the  southward  to  listen  to  his 
execration  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas,  The  curiosity  of  th€  Anglo- Ainericans,.  is  exposed 
and  described  very  nearly  in  the  terms  of  Dr.  Franklin.   The 
excessive   heat  of  the  sumraei*,   the  piercing  cold  of  win- 
ter, bed-bugs,  musquitoes,  processions  and  orations  pass  before 
US  in  review  like  the  pictures  in  the  shewmdn's  box,  nor  a  es 
we  able  to  objserve  much  sagacity  of  discrimination  in  the. 
observations  on  these  subjects.  Th^  third  chapter  contains  an 
account  of  the  extent  and  population  of  the  union  :  .the 
former  is  in  effect  if  not  in  reality  unbounded  but  by  th^ 
ocean,  and  the  latter  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  six  millions^ 
and  to  be  in  a  state  of  rapid   incri^ase.     The  country  not* 
ivitbstanding  is  very  thinly  peo^^Iedwhen  compared  even  witti 
the  most  barren  of  the   European  kingdoms.     When. we 
l^onsider  the  gr,eat  distance  of  the  American  states  from  each 
pther,  their.different  climates  and  their  most  discordant  inter*- 
ests,  with  the  spirit  of  restlessness  and  rebellion  which  reigos 
pniversally  through  the  confederated  governments,  it  is  imi» 
possible  not  to  agree  with  our  author  and  n^^qy  others  who, 
predict  a  speedy  divulsion  of  the  American   republic.     It 
would  be  an  event  we  conceive  not  less  beneficial  to   that 
fcountry   itself  than  to    the   European   governments,  witli 
which  it  has  entertained    an  insolent  and  precarious  con- 
nection.    It  would  give  origin   to  a  balance  of  power  ia 
America,  from  which  must  arise  in  its  turn  some  regard  to 
principles  of  national  honour  and  justice  :  while^  it  would 
enable  the  respective  states  to  pursue  without  con troul  those 

filans  of  aggrandisement  or  security  best  suited  td  the  pecu-^ 
iaritiespf  their  situation.  Whatever  may  be  the  ev^nt  we 
are  persuaded  that  even  in  our  Qwn  times  an  opportunity  of 
Judging  of  the  truth  of  these  conjectures  will  be  afforded  to 
the  world,  and  America,  as  Europe,willbeoccupied  by  a  mul- 
titude of  independent  states,  jealous  of  each  other  and 
equitable  through  fear  and  interest. 

The  manner^  of  the  Anglo-Americans  appear  tohave  been 
little  suited  to  the  taste  of  our  author,  who  in  vain  expected 
that  deference  and  civility  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
in  his  intercourse  with  his  inferioi-sin  weallh  in  the  ancient 
world.  We  have  long  known  that  in  New  England  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  procure  a  servant,  so  high  is  the  spirit 
of  independence,  and  so  great  the  facility  of  procuring  sub- 
sistence without  descending  to  the  degrading  situatiod  of 
a  menial. 

'  The  arrogance  of  domfistics,  observes  our  author,'  in  tbisland  of 
Republican  liberty  and  equality/  is  particularly  calculated  to  excite 
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the  astoriishment  ©f  strangers.  To  call  persons  of  this  description 
servauts,'  or  to  speak  of  their  waiter  or  mistress^  is  a  grievous  affront. 
Having  called  one  day  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman  cti  my  acquftin- 
tance,  on  knocking  at  the  door,  it  Has  opened  by  a  servant  maid^ 
unborn  1  had  never  seen  before,  as  she  had  not  been  long  in  his 
family.  The  following  is  the  dialogue,  word  for  word,  which  took 
place  on  the  occasion  :  *  Is  your  master  at  home?' — *  I  have  no 
roaster.' — *  Don't  you  live  here.'—*  I  slay  here.'rr-*  And  who  are  yon 

tften  ?'"•-*  Why  1  am  Mr. ^*s  help.     I'd  have  you  to  kiiow^  wait, 

that  I  am  no  sarvant ;  none  but  negerr^tQ  sarvants.' 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  these  replies  were  not  likely  to 
.  prove  agreeable  to  an  Engli.-$h  ear.  English  selvants  are 
tcpt  at  a  greater  distance  and  more  respect  is  demanded  frpui 
riiena  than  from  those  of  most  other  nations,  precisely  b^e- 
cause  they  aie  more  nearly  on  a  footing  with  the  master, 
who  dares  not  tq  treat  them  ill  beyond  a  certain  and  very 
limited  point.  A  considerable  degree  of  res^rfe  and  hauteur 
is  necessary  to  prevent  the  barrier  from  being  wij(illy  over-^ 
l«apt :  whereas  sin  countries  where  the  master  knows  that  . 
be  may  kick  or  maltreat  hisdomestic  to  the  fulhiess  of  \\\% 
fancy,  he  is  apt  to  disregard  minor  insolencies  which  can 
lead  to  no  more  serious  consequences,  and  which  he  can 
.  instantly  repress  when  they  become  too  great.  Much  fami- 
liaTily  between  master  and  servant  is  a  sure  sign  that  the 
former  considers  his  authority  over  the  latter  to  be  com* 
jiletely  established.  These  views  we  conceive  to  be  generally 
correct  wherever  there  is  a  fair  competition  in  the  market 
for  servantSjfc.  wherever  the  master  is  sure  ot  being  able  to 
suit  himself  with  a  moderate  facility,  in  the  United  States, 
from  the  plenty  of  land  servants  are  x  scarce  commodity  ; 
there  i^  a  monopoly  of  them,  and  the  purchaser  is  unable  to 
insist  on  the  requisite  goodness  of  the  article. 

JMr.  Jansen  gives  nearly  the  same  account  of  the  reliffioq 
of  the  North  Americans  as  former  travellers  have  done. 
There  are  numerous  sects,  none  of  which  are  assisted  by  the 
secular  arm.  In  the  northern  parts  more  austere  doctrines 
prevail :  in  the  southern  there  is  a  coiisiderable  tjtndency 
U)  throw  off  the  yoke  of  religion  altogether. 

The  next  chapters  contain  a  long  and  uninleriesting  ac- 
count of  public  characters  of  America,  and  of  some  part$ 
of  the  history  of  the  revolutionary  war,  which  might  have 
been  altogether  as  well  omitted.  The  city  of  Washington, 
aiccording  to  our  author,  makes  very  little  progress,  and  its 
situation  is  not  so  admirably  adapted  to  unite  the  advantagei 
g^  a  seat  of  governmei)t^  and  of  a  cOioniercia}  emnor^uiii| 
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M  WM  at  one  time  imagined.  In  fact,  it  tras  founded  upon 
A  theory  which  has  every  appeacance  of  being  false,  that 
the  Ainerican  5late»  would  continue  under  a  federal  go« 
vertKnent.  I'lie  shares  of  property  in  this  city  have  turned 
out  a  very  indifferent  concern,  and  we  should  suppose  are 
likely  to  turn  out  yet  worse  than  they  have  done.  Nothing, 
in  all  probability,  can  postpone  the  disunion  of  the  compo- 
nent parts  ol^  the  trans^allantic  republic  to  any  very  remote 
period. 

A  long  account  is  given  of  the  American  theatres,  and 
many  minute  details  of  the  performers  who  have  left  Eog* 
land  for  the  western  continent.  The  greater  part  of  these 
have  succeeded  very  iiulifferently,  and  many  of  them  have 
'  fallen  early  victims  to  the  unheal thiness  of  the  climate»  espe* 
cialiy  in  thesoethern  states.  We  should  imasine  the  circum*. 
stances  here  stated^  if  correct^wili  afford  very  Tittle  encourage* 
metit  to  emigratibg  actors.  But  Mr.  Janseo  grumbtes 
throughout  Ins  4uarto,  and  loses  no  opportunity  of  saying  ill 
both  of  the^iiizens,  the  government,  and  the  country  of  Ame- 
rica. We  must  therefore  take  his  statements  with  due  allow- 
ance for  his  notorious  and  unceasing  partiality.   . 

Some  strange  facts  are  stated  regarding  the  American 
bankrupt  law,  which  we  believe  to  be  Jess  exaggerated  than 
many  other  of  the  complaints  ofour  author*  The  law  which 
permits  a  debtor  to  put  his  property  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
just  creditor,  by  investing  it  in  land,  is  alone  enough  to  give 
room  to  the  most  odious  abuses.  We  could  be  indig!iaut 
upon  such  a  subject,  aud  inveigh  against  the  profligacy  of  so 
atrocious  a  regulation;but  when  we  recollect  how  nearly  some 
part  of  our  o^o  law  corresponds  to  the  object  of  our  con- 
demnation, we  must  rest  in  conscious  silence  that  it  does  not 
belong  to  an  inhabitant  of  England  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  on 
tbis^ubject.  Certificates  of  b^nkr^ptcy,  if  we  believe  Mr. 
^•sen,  are  procured  io  America  with  a  scandalous  facility, 
aiHl  a  rapidity  which  must  be  altogether  destructive  of  good 
faith  and  honest  dealing. 

Our  author  gives  very  discouraging  accounts  of  the  land  in 
America.  But  his  statements  are  obviously  tinged  either 
with  disappointment  or  spleen.  Nobody  will  believe  that 
ail  o/  even  a  considerable  part  of  the  soil  in  that  country  is 
ill-fitted  to  reward  the  toil  of  the  laboiirer.  It  certainly  will 
not  reward  his  indolence,  and  we  know  of  no  country  m  the 
world  where  a  poor  man  can  at  once  be  lazy  and  comfortable. 
It  is  undoubted  that  many, emigrants  have  been  swindled  intq 
purchases  which  have  not  answered  their  expectations.  But 
it  is  not  less  certain  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  has  beer) 
pyiog  to  their  own  inattention.    )ye  have  in  this  part  of  ^Ijj 
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work  an  account  of  the  practice  of  cooking  land^aa  our  author 
caljs  it.  This  is  done  by  land  jobbers,  and  consists  in  fixing 
oa  some  barren  tract  worth  uotfaing  for  any  purpose/  and 
in  planting  a  few  small  trees  at  particular  spots,  so  that  iti 
conveying  the  ground  to  the  unwary^  they  may  legally  de^ 
scribe  portions  of  it  as  running  from  such  a  mulberry  tree  t0 
such  a  sycamore,  and  so  on.  The  state  of  Georgia  is  strongly 
accused  by  our  author  of  unfair  practices  in  the  sale  oi 
their  waste  lands;  but,  as  Mr.  Janson  was  a  party  concerned, 
and  conceived  himself  greatly  injured,  we  cannot  trust  impli- 
citly to  the  accuracy  of  his  statements. 

Most  of  our  readers  have  probably  heard  of  the  order  of  the 
Cincinnati  in  America,which  is  a  private  association  of  such 
officers  as  served  in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  They  virear 
an  eagle  as  a  badge,  anii  th^  honour,  such  as  it  is,  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  eldest  male  heirs  of  the  original  associators. 
Tljis  institution  excited  considerable  jealousy  among  the  de- 
mocracy of  America,  and  a  very  amusing  satire  of  it  appeared 
and  is  inserted  in  this  work,  which,  it  it  were  not  too  long, 
we  would  transcribe,  Jtis  indeed  the  best  specimen  of  Ame- 
rican composition  which  is  presented  to  us  by  Mr.  Janson. 
We  are  here  favoured  with  many  observations  on  the  Cin- 
cinnati, which  we  have  no  doubt  appeared  very  acute 
and  sagacious  to  their  author.  He  is  displeased  with 
ibeir  motto,  and  t  proposes  a  new  one.  He  disapproves 
of  their  badge,  but  good-naturedly  observes  that  it  is  pleas- 
ing toinddge  a  whim,  though  for  no  very  ohvious  reason. 
But,  above  all,  be  is  scandalised  at  the  small  number  of  offi^ 
.'cers  who  are  members  of  this  society,  and  thinks  the  claims 
oftheknilitia  and  of  those  who  served  only  for  a  short  period 
too  strong  to  be  forgotten.  He  would  give  some  of  them 
gold  medals,  some  silver,  some  bra&s;  copper,  pewter,  ^  or  even 
a  hit  of  tin,  or  pot  metaL^  He  would  permit  the  most  worthy 
to  wear  it  at  the  breast,  and  the  less  excellent  at  the  breedki 
pocket,  a  most  extraordinary  place  for  a  medal.  The  rfea^ 
son  assigned  for  all  this  elegance  of  arraogeraent  is,  that  we 
might  see  the  proportion  of  the  honour  as  well  ^  by  the  point 
of  suj'pension  as  by  the  bob  itself. 

lAr,  Janson  gives  a  very  deplorable  view  of  the  state  of 
education  in  America:  boys,  he  asserts,  are  indulged  in  all 
planner  of  excesses;  and  that  he  has  often  seen  those  of 
i^althy  parents  intoxicated,  shouting  and  swearing  in  the 
public  streets.  Smoaking  of  segars  is  carried  by  mere  children 
to  so  great  a  length  as  sometimes  to  occasion  death,  as  appear* 
from  the  following  advertisement : 

.  *  Died  in  Salem  Master  James  Vcrry,  aged  twelve,  a  promisinj 
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youtl),  whose  early  death  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  oa  by  ex- 
cessive smoaking  of  segars/ 

In  the  southern  states  there  is  one  set  of  people  called 
sHttgers  and  another  called  e/tvenersi  The  first  of  these  are  so 
named  from  taking  a  quantity  of  spirits  mixed  with  sugar 
apdmint^  and  called  a  siingy  every  morning  before  breakfast ; 
the  eleveners  we  suppose  begin  at  eleven  o'clock  only  to 
their  execrable  potion.  But  Mr  Jansoti  leaves  us  a  little 
in  the  dark  as  to  this  fact,  having  thought  fit  to  veil  bia  . 
meaning  in  an  oracular  obscurity  oi  language;  *  a  second  rate 
consumer/  says  he,  *  of  distillations  from  the  sugarcane,  thiB 
grape,  and  the  mulberry,  is  the  eievettcrs.'  We  do  not  pretend 
to  unravel  the  sense  of  this  profound  passage,  and  leave  it  to 
the  sagacity  of  the  reader. 

The  horrid  and*  disgusting  practice  of  gouging  is  proved 
by  our  author  still  to  exist.  The  facts  which  he  give«  are 
contained  in  the  following  extract : 

^  Parsing  io  company  with  other  travellers  through  the  state  oC 
C^orgia,  our  attention  was  arrested  by  a  gouging  match.  We  found 
the  combatants  fast  clenched  by  the  hair,  and  their  thumbs  endea* 
vouring  to  force  a  passage  into  each  other's  eyes;  while  several  of 
the  bystanders  were  betting  upon  the  first  eye  to  be  turned  out  of 
its  socket.  For  soni^  time  the  combatants  avoided  the  thumb  stroke 
with  dexterity.  At  length  they  fell  to  the  ground,  and  in  an  instant 
the  uppermost  sprung  up  with  his  antagonist's  eye  in-his  hand  !  t 
The  savage  croud  applauded,  while,  sick  with  horror,  wc  galloped 
away  from  the  infernal  scene.  TJie  name  of  the  sufferer  was  John 
Butler,  a  Carolinian,  and  the  first  eye  was  for  the  honor  of  tb« 
state  to  which  .they  respectively  belonged. 

•  A  brute  inhuman  form,  named  John  Stanley  of  Bertie  countjF^ 
North  Carolina,  sharpens  his  teeth  with  a  file,  and  boasts  of  his  de- 
pendence on  them  in  fight.  This  monster  will  also  exult  in  relating 
jk^account  of  the  noses,  and  ears  he  has  bitten  off,  and  the  cheeks  ha 
«l  torn. 

*  A  man  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Penrise,  thten  living  in  Edenton  in 
the!  same  state, attempting  at  cards  to  cheat  some  half  drunken  sai*^ 
lors,  was  detected.  A  scuffle  ensued;  Penrise  knocked  out  the  can- 
dle, then  gouged  out  three  eyes,  bit  off  an  ear,  tore  a  few  chee]|^,  a^id 
made  good  his  retreat.*  / 

Another  favourite  diversion  in  the  southern  parts  of  ih^ 
United  Stales  is  hutting,  a  mode  of  combat  in  which  th^  pSbr- 
ties  imitating  bnlls  rush  against  each  other  with  opposed  fore- 
heads* This  practice  our  author  strenuously  asserts  is  ^jot 
cooiioed  to  negroes  alone,  but  prevails  equally  aiuong  the 
white  men.     Such  exhibition*  certainly  give  rise  to  no  very 
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favourable  ideas  of  the  stat^  of  morals  and  ciVilrzaiioti  irr  ilh^ 
American  republic. 

In  the  Carolinas  Mr.  Jansen  gives  an  account  of  the  pka^ 
sures  of  bee-bunting  ;  and  bis  delicacy  is  greatly  shocked  by 
•  the  attendance  of  naked  negro  wenches^  on  which  occasion 
he  expressed  his  displeasure  to  his  landlord,  who  replied 
with  a  tremendous  oath  ^  that  he  could  not  make  the  b-^s- 
^ear  clothes;  and  that  he  had  two  months  ago  given, 
out  their  sommerlsnits,  which  they  tore  to  pieces  in  a  few 
days  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  wearing  them.'  We  hav€  here 
some  particulars  respecting  a  kind  of  small  ant  which  infest* 
the  houses.  They  are  said  to  have  an  acid  taste^  and  as. they 
are  frequently  found  among  victuals  in  great  quantities^  ma- 
ny people  eat  them  rather  than  be  at  the  trouble  of  brusl>- 
ing  them  away. 

From  these  wondrous  alchievements  we  pass  to  another 
part  of  the  work,  bordering  somewhat  upon  the  extraordi- 
nary, but  which  we  do  not  pretend  utterly  to  discredit.  So 
lately  as  in  1804,  gold  mines  are  said  to  have  been  disco- 
vered in  the  Northern  Carolina,  which  promise  great  benefit 
to  the  pr6prietors.  The  first  portions  of  this  preciousnaietat 
M'^re  found  on  the  property  of  a  native  of  Hesse  Cassel,  Mr. 
John  Mead^  (which  we  may  be  allowed  to  observe  is  a  most 
singular  German  name).  The  qhildren  of  this  person  ga-: 
thered  it  in  a  creek  running  through  his  land  in  the  daily 
quantity  of  an  hundred  pennyweights,  and  Mr.  Mead  him- 
^elf  found,  a  lump  of  ore  weighing  no  less  than  twenty-eight 
pounds,  and  worth  fourteen  hundred  pounds  sterling.  On 
tlie  faith  of  finding, greater  treasures  near.the  same  place  a 
4^ompany  was  formed  for  exploring  the  country,  and  So^OOQ 
acres  were  purchased  in  the  vicinity.  Considerable  quan- 
tities of  gold  were  found  chiefly  in  the  beds  of  rivulets.  It 
is  probable  that  the  hills  from  which  these  rivulets  descend 
contain  veins  of  this  precious  metaU  The  sand  of  the  streams 
hiis  been  found  to  yield  by  amalgamation  with  quicksilver 
great  quantities  of  gold.  A  mine  belongiag  to  a  Mrs.  Parker 
is  related  to  h^ve  been  discovered  in  a  very  singular  manner, 
lliis^lady,  wliose  demesnes  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gold 
count^y.  had  some  company  who  were  drinking  tea  with  her, 
to  wljoin  she  said  jocularly,  *  1  wish,  genllemen,  any  of  you 
could  find  a  gold  mine  sin  my  land.'  One  of  the  painty 
instantly  replied,  ^  i  will  go,  madam,  and  search  for  you.' 
]He  v^eut,  and  speedily  returned  with  a  fine  specimen,  and 
since  that  time  a  great  deal  more  has  been  procured. 

All  this  sounds  very  tine,  and  men  are  apt  to  be  dazzled 
with  the  sight  oFgpld  thus  at  their  very  feet,and  reqiiiring  only 
io  be  UUeii«)    it  appears  clearly  however  that  these  portions 
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brought  down  by  the  mountaiii  streams  will  probably  be 
speedily  exhaualed,  as  they  have  been  slowly  accumulated  ; 
atrer  which  the  labour  of  gathering  may  extinguish  \[}e  pro- 
fit  of  the  Carolina  gold  lauds,  and  that  withoiHt  any  great 
loss  to  ihe  country.  Of  all  productions  of  the  earth,  the 
precious  metals  have  been  found  by  experience  to  contribute 
the  least  to  increase  national  wealth  or  national  strength. 
Gold  is  by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence.  It  was  computed 
by  Bergniann  that  it  is  more  generally  diffused  than  any 
metal,  iron  only  excepted.  Even  at  this  day  we  have  been 
-  credibly  informed  that  near  Leadhills  in  Scotland  gold  is  to 
be  found  among  the  sands  of  the  broolcsT though  iasmaH 
quantities,  and  that  a  labourer  by  gathering  it  may  gaiui 
about  ninepence  a  day.  Bui  as  he  can  get  more  by  workmg 
at  other  employments,  recourse  is  seldom  had-tothat  of  gold 
seeking.  Aod  somewhat  similar^  it  is  not  impossible^  may  be 
the  fate  ot  the  mines  of  Carolina. 

Upon  the  whole,this  work  is  not  without  its  merits.  It  is  very 
lar^e^very  pretty,  and  has  prints  in  it,and  so  far  must  suit  the 
public  taste  of  the  day.  It  stiow^  very  little  skill  in  composi* 
tion,  and  none  at  all  in  arrangement.  It  is  infected  from  one 
end  to  the  other  with  a  querulous  discontent,  which  distorts 
every  object  and  tinges  the  performance  throughput.  The 
autbor  appears  to  have  no  great  talent  for  profound  remark^ 
and  the  chief  merit  of  his  book  consists  in  presenting  J^  us* 
another  view  of  the  manners  of  the  Anglo-Americans  and 
the  appearances  of  their  country.  If  this  be  faithfully  done« 
}t  would  be  unreasonable  to  deny  some  share  of  praise  to  the 
author ;  though  we  must  be  permitted  to  repeat  the  expres- 
sion of  the  writer  of  the  observations  on  Mr.  Carr's  Stranger 
in  Ireland,  an  author  who  appears  to  have  a^decided  hatred  to 
quarto  volumes  of  travels, with  the  title  of  ^Stranger/  WhQ 
is  this  Charles  William  Jansen,  Esq.  ^ 


Art.  VI. — Hours  of  Idleness,  a  Scries  of  Poems,  original 
and  translated  Bp  George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron,  a^  Mi< 
nor.    121710.  &.  Longman,  4rc« 

'THE  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  poems  of  a  noble 
relation  of  mine,  "  That,  when  a  man  of  rank  appeared  in 
the  character  of  an  author,  his  merit  should  be  handsomely 
acknowledged,"  can  have  little  weight  with  verbal,  and  still 
less  with  periodical  censors;  but,  were  it  otherwise,  I  should 
be  loth  to  avail  myself  of  the  privilege,  and  would  rather 
incur  the  bitterest  censure  of  anonymous  criticism,  than  tri- 
■mph  in  hdnoyrs  granted  solely  to  a  title.'    Pref .  p.  ix^ 
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Miserum  e$t  aliorum  incamttere  Famse^' 

The  favour  which  this  author  disclaims  we  willing];  wtfeti* 

hold  ;  still  more  readily,  do  we»deny  liirn  ihat  which  youth 

is  apt  to  expect.     Prom  a  spirit  of  just  pride,  he  asks  for  hii 

,  book  no  allowances;  from  our  opinioci  of  its  real  merits  wt 

oflPer  it  none. 

The  preface  announces  a  collection  of  trifles,  the  motley 
.production  .erf*  idle^  gay,  and  melancholy  hours.  To  waste 
pages  of  unmeaning  criticism  on  so  unambitious  a  work^ 
would  but  expose  our  want  of  judgment,  and  provoke  the 
contempt  of  its  author.  The  few  specimeiis  which  we  shall 
'  give,  require  no  praise  of  ours.  .Their  own  worth  is  sufGcieilt 
to  support  tbem^  and  no  reader  will  be  inclined  to  doubl 
our  assertion  that  the  tesi  of  the  book  contains  as  ample  eri- 
denceof  a  correct  taste,  a  warm  imagination,  and  a  feeling 
hearty  as  exists  in  the  Utile  extracts  before  him* 

On  leaving  Ntr&$tead  jlbbty^ 

•  Thro'  thy  battlements,  Newstead,  the  hollow  winds  whistle  | 
Thou,  the  hall  of  my  fathers,  art  ^one  to  decay  ; 

In  thy  .once  smiling  garden,  the  heml/hck  and  thistle 

HaV^^hdaked  up  the  rose  which  late  bloomM  in  the  wayi 

Of  the  .mail-cover'd  Barons,  who  proudly  to  battle, 
Led  their  vassals  from  Europe  to  Palestine's  plain, 
,      The  escutclujon  and  shield,  which  with  ev'i-y  blest  rattre^ 
Are  the  only  sad  vestiges  row  that  remain. 

Ko  more  doth  old  Robert,  with  harp-stringing  numbers, 
Raise  a  (lame  iti  the  breast  for  the  %var->laurelPd  wreath  j 

Near  AskalonV  towei-s,  John  of  Horiston  slutnbers; 
Unnerv'd  is  Ihe  hand  of  the  minstrel  bj  death, 

Pahl  and  Hubert  too  skep,  in  the  valley  of  Cressy, 
■  For  the  safety  of  Edward  and  England'  they  felU 
Idy  fathers !  the  tears  of  your  country  redress  you ; 
How  you  fottght,  how  you  died,  still  her  annals  catttell^ 

On  lUarston,  with  Rupert,  Against  traitors  contending, 
Four  brothers  eniich'd,  with  their  blood,  the  bleak  field} 

For  the  rights  of  a  mdnarch,  their  country  defending^ 
Till  death  their  attachment  to- royalty  seaK^. 

Shades  of  heroes,  farewell  I  your  descendant,  departing    ' 
FriMu  the  seat  of  his  ancestors^  bids  you  adieu  I 

Abroad,  or  at  home^  your  riemembrance  imparting 
New  courage^  he'll  think  upon  glorj^$  and  yovu 
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^Tfcbi%^(t  tear  dim  lifs  eye,  at  thh  sad's<T>flfatjon, 

'Tw  ti^ture,  not  fear,  that  excitt»s  bift  regret  ; 
FW  distant  he  g^>e«,  with  ih^  swne  emulatfoTi, 
'^lie  fame  of  bit  fathers  he  ne'er  can  fbrget. 

_       '  ThiU  fame,  and  that  memory,  still  will  be  cherish, 
He  vows  that  he  ne'er  will  disgrace  your  renown ; 
Like:vou  wi  11  he  live,  or  like  you  will  be  pcrish4 

When  cfecay^d,  may  he  mingle  his  dust  with  your  own/ 

The  liisloty  of  this  Tcnerable  ruin,  connected  with  th;rt 
^  many  of  its  old  possessors,  the  author's  ancestors,  de*-* 
•crves,  atad  obtains,  the  honour  of  another  poem  ofgteat^r 
fength  ^ird  of  more  correctnets  (being  probably  composed  at 
B  later  period)  than  the  preceding.  The  conclusion  af- 
feeted/tis  in  a  vert  peculiar  manner ;  and  while  we  warmly 
entered  into  the  generous  and  noble  sentiments  which  in- 
sp?f^  ihe  writer,  we  could  not  but  hail,  with  something  of 
j^rophttic  rapture,  the  hope  conveyed  in  the  closing  stanza. 

*  Newstead  f  what  saddening  change  of  scene  it  thhic  ! 

Thy  yawning  arch  betokens  slow  decay  ; 
The  last  and  youngest  of  a  noble  line 

Now  b<)lds  thy  mouldering  turrets  in  his  s^ay. 

*  Deserted  now,  he  scans  thy  grey-worn  towers ;    .     ^ 

Thy  vaults,  where  dead  of  feudal  ages  sleep  ; 
Thy  cloisters,  pervious  to  the  wintry  sbowers  ;       - 

These,  these,  he  view^,  and  views  them  butto'wetfp,  * 

*  Yet  arc  his  tears,  no  emblemt  of  regmt"-   

Cberish'dt^ectioh  onfy  bids  them  How ; 
Tride,  Hope,  and  Love,  forbid  him  to  £orget, 
>,  But  warm  his  bosom  with  empassion'd  glow« 

'  Yet  he  prefers  thee  to  the  gilded  domes, 
Or  gewgaw  grottos,  of  the  vainly  great : 
-    Vet  lingers 'mid  thy  da tnp  and  mossy  tombs, 

N(5r  breathes  a  murmur  'gainbt  the  will  of  fate.    ^ 

'  Haplj/.th^  Surty  merging f  vtt^  may  shinty 

Tkte  to  irradiate^  with  meridian  ray :  v 

Fortune  may  smile  upon  a  future  fincj 

And  Heaven  restore  an  cx^er  cloudtess  day*    * 

If o  man  was  ever  a  poet  at  nineteen,  without  being  a 
lover  also  ;  and  Lord  Byron's  hearty  if  we  may  judge  of 
it  frotn  his  verses,  is  steeled  against  none  of  the  warm  and 
teirder  impressions  of  nature.  Of  the  amatory  poems  in 
this  collection,  many  are  extremely  pleasing,  all  are  easy 
:    Crit.Ri:v.  Vol.  1«.  September,  1307.  & 
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50  Lord  ByranU  Hours  of  I^ltacss, 

and  unaffected,  and  (what  to  so  young  a  man  ii  a  rare  and 
exalted  praise)  free  f>oai  the  «5ligWleat  taint  6f  ip^modesty. 

His 'Tale  of  Terror' is  far  superior  to  the  generality  of 
those  productio[»s  whiioh  it  mo%t  resembles;  we  will  not 
compare  it  with  the  best  of  Walter  Scott's  ballads;  bat  can 
truly  say  that  it  discove'r s  the  exiiienCe  of  po\\''ers  equal  to 
maintain  such  a  comparison.  ^' 

The  grave  and  Mbmioiis  follies  of  collefreTs  ah^  school- 
men, wnich  occupylhi^  largest  theatre  on  which  our  author 
has  hitherto, been  able  to  witness  the  farce  of  life^  caJl  forth 
his  talent  for  satire.  Prudence  bai ,  not  yejt  taught ,  bjm  tb 
be  v^ry  sparing  Tn  the  exercise  of  liisw^^^pof)^  nor  experience, 
lo  be  always  judicious  in. the  c;hoic^.pt/SMbjej9ts^  bi^t  a  fewr. 
years  or  months  will  let  loo3,e  to  Jiis  pursuit  the  ^  higher 
game'  of  the  world  ;  and  be  has  enough  wiitnn  bim  to  (con-^ 
stitute  a  keen  and  successful  sportsman.  . 

But^  however  high  a  rank  he  might;  attain  in  the  «Jqpart-w 
menis  of  love^  romance,  and  satire,; it  is  in  tender/^ess  anii 
pathos  that  his  real  excellence,*  as  a  poet,  will  consist. 
Mone  of  his  c0mposition»  hive  affdrded  lis  ^o  high  It  gra- 
tificat  ea.iitlful  an. 

image  J  'CiiiJdish 

Recol  c>ur  of  sick- 

ness i  .hafl  lately 

quitte  le  passions^ 

the  c<  5  bp.a  ktely 

bade  i  :)me  or  the 

prejuc  ^  gave  birth; 

for  bis  is  not  a  numl  from' w hick  rnrpressions  either  of 
attachment  or  dislike,  o£  gratitude  or  resentment  t^an  be 
soon  effaced.  We  could  wit^h  that,  in  his  writings,  at  least, 
the  former  only  had  belen  suffered  to  ^ppe^r,  without  their 
contrasts;  but  his  spirit  is  as  ardent  as  it  is  lofty,  ap^  he 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  experienced  to  appreciate,  and  distin- 
guish, the  errors  which  ar'^e  fi'om  vvapt  of  jndaiueDt  a;id 
trom  want  of  principle. 

We  return  to  our  more  pleasing  task  ;  and  shall  select 
such  passages^  as  can  give  plea;>ure  only,  from  this  delight!  ul 
|)oem. 

*  Oft  does  my  heart  induTge  the  rising  thought,. . 
Which  slili  recurs,  unl66k'd-J'or,  and  unsought ; 
Illy  8bult<|  fancy's  fond  sug^stion  yields. 
And  roams  romanric  o'er  her  airy  fields  ; 
Scenes  of  my  youth,  developed,  crowd  to  view, 
. .    To  which  1  loi^  have  bade  a  Utst  adieu  !   . 
4 .    So4ts> oi  d^^ht^nspiriwg ;y;>ttthful  themes  ; 

JFrieadii  lo*i  to  ia<> for  aye,  except  in  dreaitti  ;        ,,  -i 
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Lord  By^on'f  Haurt  of  f^emis^  H 

Some"«bo  iniiuiiib1e'pretiiatuTOfy«kep,  *     .    >  ...  <    * 
Whose  forncs' 1  iio#  roMfimber,  iitit  tOAVoep  ;  - 

Some,  who  yftrttrgB  the  seme  solyifaittic  coilfi«t    -    >•     } 
Of  early  ^eieqctf,  tuHtre^fam^' tWiioarce';  i!  Mf    '      >*  ; 
Who,  still.coiHending  ih.the  fttiUciioiis  rac^^      :    Ji  ' 
In  quick  rotation,  fill  the'seni6n(|^<^l  > 
Th^se,  with  a  ihoQdand  viskinst  now  unite     '  .  >  .  t 

To  dazzle,  tho' they,  please,  iDytAching^igbtf         I     ^ 

*Ida!  blest  spojt^  where  science^hplds  her  reign. 
How  joyous,  once,  I  join'U  the  yo^hful  traig  ; 
Bright,  in  icka,  gleftms  thy  >ofty^re,         *    -, 
A^ain  I :iningl($  with  thy  playful  quire,;        ^-j^:*.    >; 
Our  tricks  of  mischief,  wery  childish  gome,,  v    • ,,       -/, . 
Uncbang'd  by  time  or  diftitaGe,  seem  4)»e  sar^  ^.^]  ,.   «    ' 
Through  winding  pifctbs,  «Wig  thf!  gU4e»  I  traQO    *^   . .  w 
The^eei^)  ^ile^^vfffy-weletHiM^ftice^  i    *t       :    •      i» 
My  wop^a  haunts  my  HW«J|^fei«JJftfjWP«f^:»f,'      .    . 
Each  early  iMjyish.frifJid  or  ^WthfoV-fo^i;   ,    iv    i  .."j     ; 
Her  feuds  dissolved*  but  not  joy  frifiw)4iipp»tr  .'i,   ^,1 
J  bless  the  fprnipj",  apd  fQr|vvfi,ibftla??J.*  ,      .,j    . ;.  /v 
Hours  of  my  yojitb>  when  onrti^'d  in. Jpy  br^af  t|>. , ».  .  t, »     * 
To  love  a  stranger,  frieudsbip  madp jpe,  bjest  j.^,     ^j^  .^ 
Friendship^  the  d^r  peculiar  bppd  of  youthj. .  .\j 
When  every  artless  bosom  throbs  with  truth, 
*  Putaught  by  •w6ridfy  wisdom-how  to  €s%a;    .  ; 
And  check  each  impbl^te  wkh^prvAeBtial.  rem  ;    :      -  .  '* 
When,  all  weireh  luwr  honest '^tUs'Aadosc,    ^  t     '  -    '  • 
In  Icyve  to  friends;  iniDpenhtteiMf'fbfls:;!.' 
No  varnished  tdes-lbe  lrps4bfiyocitfari«{»Ml4' r   >  '       {    • 
>[o  (iear-boi(igbtknewMgb<pa|iidiMfdby  ilec^ittt' i»  '      * 
Hypocrisy^ the- gift  of  ldngUlen44iye«rs^     . /j  *        .-     .    i 
JMatur'd  by  age,  th«  gaurb  o£fr«id«9ce  weaM);^  ;  ^,     .  .*c 
When  now  the?  boy  is  ripen'd  into- iuAii^  .     .  ,    i-   ,     •••.j 
His  careful  sir6  chalks  out  some  vcac^*  plan;.,    i     .        .  . 
Instrncis  bis-son  frOm  caiidoui^s  patii  to  sbrinl^j     .  *    , 
Smoothly  to  speak,  and  cautiously  to  t^hink  ('^  .  .     -       . 
Still  to  assent,  and  never  to  deny, 
A  patron's  praise  can  well  reward  the  lie  ;  ' 

And  who,  when  Fortune's  ;warntng  v^ce  is  heard,     .      **'     / 
Would  lose  his  opening  prospects  for  a  word  i  '  > 

Although,  against  that  word,  his  soul  rebel,  .        / 

And  truth,  indignant,  all  his  bosoni  swell/ 

After  a  very  grateful  tribiite  to  the  memory  of 
'  The  dear  preceptor  of  his  earlier  days^* 
wlio  relinquished  his  silwatibn  at  f   Ida*  some  tittie  bre^ 
'vious  to  his  ov^n  departure^  be  returns  to  bi>  friiend%  an4 
thui  apostrophises  tliem  :  .  ^ 
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5£  .  Lord  Bjffori%  Haun  of  Idleness 

*  Dear  Botiest  j^cei  tiiou^  now  w^  meet  no  vdoffff 
One  last,  long  look  on  what  we  were  ^e&re^ 
Our  first  l»f)d  grfictings,  and  our  lust  adwti^ 
Drew  tears  from  eyes  iiiwseii  to  weep  witb  you  i    : 
Through  spleu^id  circles,  fksbion's  gaudy  wtorld^ 
Where  Folly's  glari^slandanl  was  drtfurl'd. 


▲fi4^  sci«]fr«Uaa4  the.  kivi^ deBied  at:boine»  ^ 

Those  hearts,  dear  Ida»  have  I  found  in  thee, 
A  home,  a  wotid,  a  paradise,  to  roe. 
Stern  detith  forbade  my  orphan  youth  to  share 
llie  tender  guidance  lif  a  wther'a  care ; 
Can  rank,  or  ev'i)  a  guardian's  nanie,'flupply ' 
The  love  which  glistens  in  a  father's  eye  i 
^or  thiS)  can  wlne^th^  or  title's  soond  aitojie^ 
Made^  by  a  pdreni'y  early  loas^  my  own  ^ 
What  brother  spfingai  a  brotber'&  love  to  seek  ?      " 
What  sister's  gentle  kisa  has  press'd  my  cheek  ? 
For  roe,  bow  dull  the  vacant  moments  rise, 
Tp  BO  fond  bosom  linkM  by  kindred  ties : 
-Oftj  in  tJi^  progress  of  some  fleeting  droamt 
' Fraternal  smiles,  collected  rouud  me  ^eem, 
.  While  still  the  visions  to  my  heart  are  press*(J, 
Tile  voice  of  love  will  murmur  in  my  rest; '   ' 
I  bear,  I  wake,  and  in  the  sound  rejoice,        -    ' '  r 

1  bear  again,— —but  ah !  no  brother's  voice,      r^r^,^^]^ 
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Burnuei  ffumtSMe  nf  Poland^  t§ 

A  faermit,  miidst  of  crowds,  tfafB  must  strayt' 

Alone^i  id  pitgrimss  fiilthe  \^9r ;. 

White  ti  ikuidFfd  ^ret^ths  entwine* 

I  canaoi  i  bUi^som  inine : 

Whftt  U)  n  solitude  to  groan > 

To  toix  I  3r  to  sigh  a^one  ?  , 

Thus  mi  ome  ende^rjn^  handy 

And  noi  han  Ida's  social  band. 

We  cannot  now  fi 
through  the  characte 
or  four  of  his  most  rr 
of  this  afTccting  poen 
sages  which  we  have 
collection  is^  froni  ii 
more  so  by  the  mind 
must  now  advert  to  t 
to  use  as  aii  apology 
for  the  purpose  of  un 
and  high  sense  of  boi 
follow  that  course  of 

inclination  may  htit  fit  him,  V¥iiii  energjr  and  perseverance, 
and  thus  to  run  a  career  worthy  of  hh  cliaraeter  and  talentS| 
and  of  the  genuine  pridis  of  an  illustrious  anciestry:     • 

Let  him  also  remember  that  a  life  of  Vigorous  a^stton  or  of 
severe  study  is  not  incompatible  with  c  "  '       '^ 

the  same  nature  as  those  he  has  alread 
wherever  his  future  lot  may  bie  cast*  w 
entertain  a  hope <notwilhstaiid>0[g  the. 
his  preface)  otbaiiing»oa  tome  futures 
ble  progress  in  the  ranks  of  poetry. 


sassB^ 


Art.  VIL—fuft;  qT  the  praent  Stat  f  of  potand^hi^  George 
Burnett,  lute,  of  liqliol  CoiUgti,  ,  Oxford.  .ISlw.  6a. 
Longman.     1807. 

THOUGH  Poland  has  been  blotted  out  of  ^he  nf^p  of 
Europe  by  the  infamous  spoliations  of  At»sia>  AuMiria,  and 
Prussia,  yet  we  have  just  toeo  at  iea3t  a  part  of  her  pro- 
vinces emerge  from  their  depresnion  and  ac<^uire  oace  more 
a  separate  and  independent  government.  We  had  hoped, 
that  Buonaparte^  either  in'  hi^  justice,  hi«  mercy,  or  his 
wrath,  wouid  have  restored  Poland  to  the  dimensioBs  which 
it  possessed  befofe  its  first  dismemberment ;  afid  that  the 
country  would  have  again  ranked  among  the  greater  Euro- 
pean powers.     Perhaps  the  conqueror  may  have  made  hia 
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forbearance  on  thisioccaston^  the  ^rice  bf  doncHIattn^'Rtts- 
3ia^  and  of  neutraHzing  the  hostile  "propeiiBviiei!  'idf'nAii^tricl. 
Prussia,  wbicbrwasrenainlymodt  deeply  unfjlhcuted  \n  the 
•guilt  of  the  partition,  appfear's  "lat^  present 'to  ^hraVe^jKii^  the 
whole  forfeit  pf  the^rlnie^'   We  are  ah^ays  happy  tb^'bi^old 

al  goverhriierrt  #h*rcb'  pre- 

a^  is  at  p^e^erii  evinced 

wbo  plahn^a '  ^ihd.ei'ecu- 

.  .  Prnssia  exhibits  in  the? 

justice  of  Qod  ;  and  her 

It  they  cannotjj,  with  per- 

trules  of  moral  obligation. 

ts  oF  that  ubjust  partition  ; 

J  experience  a  stiU  greatejp 

H^  bas  aiMpJy  merited  |»y  that 

tion.-  The  tbred  crowned  . 
if  Vienna,  and  of  Peter  s- 
Lhe  then-defenceless  Pole, 
rapacity  w^s  only  iH.yiDg' 
engeanc/e  .for  their' succes-r ' 
le  was  called^  would  have 
just;  arid  nbt despised  the 

•)  These  reftectipris' naturally  arose  in  our  minds  as  we  took 
-up  the  present  volume  ;  the  fateof  Poland,  like  th^^t  of  aa 
oppressed  and  persecuted  individual,  ha«.  excited  our  synr* 

})athies  and,  interestexl  our  hearts..  We  were  anxious  to  ^ 
earn  the  present  et^te  of  tlie  cpuotpy,  with  the  temper,  sen* 
tiraents,^ctYi]i?LatipQ^  moral'and  in jteljectual  habits  of  tliepeo-  ' 
pie.  Nor  haVe  we  found  the  work  of  Mr.  Burnett  barren  of 
amusement  or-  information  ;  it  Is  indeed  a  very  agreeable 
performance  ;  and  as  it  relates  to  a  part  of  the  world,  ot' 
which*  little  is  khown>  the  confimunication  will  be  th-ankfully 
received.. 

r  iVfr.B.  informs  tis  chat  he  was  absent  frbm'Ehgla'rid  abotft 
fifteen  motiths,  durlr/g  «ten-  df  which  he  was  s^lrfedin  Po- 
land; and  was  for  some  time  an  inmate  in*  the  fi^mily*of 
Count  Zan)6usky  ;  who,  during  Mr.  Burnett's  stay,  was  not 
often  atbseht  ffomrhis  <^at^.    -.M  candidly 

co^Wfesses  tbat  he  did  norefyoy  atty  irfery  extensive  br'vaVied 
opportunfilies  of  observation;  and  t!hat  thoj^e'Whith  *be  did 
possess  he  did  not  afway's  turn  to  the  best  account;  *  Bot  stiit 
Mr'.-  B.'s  wofk  brings  us  a(!qnainted"\yithmahyintere3tih^ 
pahibulars  relatjve  to  the  interioi*'  of  Poland.'  ''The  aurhor 
begirti  his^frst  chapler  witir  art  accontifof  Danliile  artd'^tii 
envirbu^.  Mr;  Burhetl  happened  t6  be  rit  l>antzlc  Hnrihg 
the  fair^  which  la'  kept  in.  July  and  August,  when  the  town' 
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beooBie«  %  place  of  great  resort  from  all  ptirU  ofGerman]:* 
Tbe  fair^^people  sleep  in  their  booths^  on  their  counters  or 
vrberever  they  cao  be  best  situated  for  the  protection  of » 
their  property  ;  aad  the  weather  is  usually  so  warm  at  this 
season  that  iii^o> women,  and  childrefu  are  beheld  at  night  as 
you  pass  along  the  streets^  enjoyiog  their  repose  in  the  open 
air.  Religion  is  not  much  in  fashion  at  Dantzic;  the 
chjircbes  are  but  little  frequented,  and  infidelity  is  said  to  be 
very  prevalent*  Places  of  public  amusement  are  not  so  thinly 
Attended;  and  the  theatre  is  open  on  Sundays,  agreeably  to 
the  custom  of  the  continent,  ^mong  the  gratifications 
which  are  also  permitted  on  the  Sunday  are  tumbling,  rope* 
dancing,  &g.  The  people  excel  in  their  feats  of  dexterity, 
on  the  rope.  The  common  dinner  hour  at  Dantzic  is  twelve  j 
at  the  best  hotels  one  jvat  the  hotels  the  company  Jine  to- 
g6ther«  as  at  Buxton  and  .Vlatlock  ;  but  each  person  has  his 
wine,£cc.  to  himself.  The  merchants  live  well,  and  drink 
hard.  Champagne  seldom  fails  to  sparkle  on  the  table  ; 
though  even  here  the  price  is  iiigh.  But  while  the  body  is 
so  well  taken  care  of,  the  mind  is  not  neglected;'  the  town 
contains  some  good  libraries^  and  the  merchants  both  read 
and  think.  - 

The  surface  of  Poland  is  in  general  flat,  without  any 
mountainous  ac'clivi ties,  and  oply  a  tew  gentle  swells.  The 
cultivated  districts  are  G:reatlyex<ieedtd  by  the  uncultivated 
parts^  The  country  is  interspersed  with  numerous  forests^ 
many  of*  which  extend  for  tifteen  or  twenty  mile^  in  every 
dij^ction*  In  summer  the  traveller  is  delighted  with  their, 
verdure  and  their  shade;  in  winter  every  branch  bends  be* 
neath  the  weight  of  snow.  In  the  soil  of  Poland  sand  in  said ' 
to  be  the  predominating  ingredient,  but  it  produces  every  - 
species  of  grain.  The  cattle  are  in,  general  small  ;  and  fat 
meat  is  so  rare  that  the  beef  at  the  best  table?  is  frequently 
Jarded  with  bacon.  Mutton  is  far  from  common;  and  a 
&^fik  of  sheep  is  seldom  seen.  A  Polish  cow  i^  said  to  be  great-* 
ly  surpassed  by  an  English  in  the  quantity  of  milk  which  it . 
yields.  The  cheese  is  poor  and  bard  ;  pigs  are  seen  in  nu- 
merous droves  feeding  on  the  stubble ;  imd  poultry  every 
where  abounds*  Tlte  horses^  seem  stunted  it^  their  grow thji 
but  they  will  do  much  work  and  endure  great  fatigue.  The 
roebuck  furnishes  a  frequeqt  and  delicious  article  of  food^ 
The  naeals  of  the  Poles  are  but  scantily  supplied  with  veg^« 
tableibod.  Evep  potatoes  are  not  often  seen.  Raspberrie$ 
and  strawberries  are  the  most  common  fruits;  beer,^  and  a 
spiril.ie^embhng  whiskey,  are  the  u^al  liquors  of  indigenous 
extraqtion  ;  bu|  these  are  said  to  be  very  indiflferent  in  theiic 
kiad. 
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ivoui;9^1ie  to  health  $  ibocan^ 

>ous  are  jeguUr  and  tljie  air 
and  usuftlJy  intensely  cold  i 
rather  a  sea$oo  of  pleairarablt 
VVben  every  ot^ect  is  cozened 
appears  tht  native  abode  of 
ce  of  divereioD  on  ih^  sledge^ 
times  proceed .  at  tifie  rate  of 
and  they  often  travel  by  night   - 
f  parri^ges  are  so  contrived  as 
the  Pole  oiost  dreads  is  a  raioy 
rith  a  cojpstapt  interchange  of 
g  return9>  vegetation  proeeeds  • 
forests  soon  exchange  tbetr 
tie  of  the  richest  greeo*  v 
nally  situated  on  the  skirls  of 
jiometimes  seen  pn  the  uasbeU 
ivrelched  hovels  cons.t|rnc;led  of 
and  mrf.     When  a  firf  hap* 
1^,  the  whole  village^ is  Ujsuaily 
lich  the  better  soit  ^0   built 
ted  in  the  plains,  ofieo  in/tbc 
s  is  supposed^   tq  r^ruiter  tben|i' 
winter  thcise  towns  pnc^sent  Xht 
be  imagined.   Waisavv  e:ipliibit|i 
l<iecay»  The  nobles aqdgejHi^ 
tee  the  country  has  lost  itspoljk^ 
lalaces,  which  are   suffered  to 
egret  of  the  former  possessors^ 
I  in  the  courts.    The  ordinary 
Jaod  is  a   carriage  wiib  fo^nr 
f  a  one*  horse  JDhair  i  in  xki§  front 
glasses^  which  may  be  shut  ss 
occaKfoir requires,     a  roiun  iun  exhibit^  no  bad  specim«n 
pf  the  wretcliedness  of  the  copnlry  and  of  the  wants  of  th^ 
)ohahitai^tsS.  The  moment  you  enter,  the  nose  is^ssaijed  by  ^ 
inultitude  of  odours  of  no  yery  gr:Uefol  l^ind;  the  f)oor  is 
1:0  the  most  si[|tiahd  penury  is  seen  withr 

in.  :o  be  the  best  room   in  tlie  bouse, 

\^  tl^eir  qu^M^ters  for  the  night  if|  these  - 

10]  I  of  hay  ur  straw  are  laid  dose  to 

ea  and  both  men  and.  women  occupy 

iifi  pen  are  said  to  huv,e  delicacy.  enougU 

IK  ties ;  but  the  autkor  inform^  us  tb^l 

ih  to  their  sliifts^.and  get  Aut  of  bed  in 

0  I'OUjT  side^  wjthout  any  sytnplQitts  of 
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nofdesivetecVeflr  fftnlnitie  fepQjg;h 
Pot^od  theiBtts 'alkali  keptbv  Jev^s 
asMrtt  to*  the  prejudice  tliat  'Jews  n 
cobViAc^  thsit  t^leanliness  id  not  t 
of  a  Jew.  Tfft velHrig  hi  Poland  is 
badness  of  the  accommodations;  a 
sities  of  A  Jewish  host  do  not  cont 
pense.  The  best  things  to  be  | 
poultry,  eggs  and  m'Hk;  the  butte 
bread  sour.  Tlie  en li nary  art  i 
Chickens  are  pot  on  the  table  spra 
in  a  platter,  swimming  with  buttei 
iVevioustpits  dismemberment,  J 
cootatned  a  population  of  about  fifte 

probable  that  it  ha$  increased  than  diminished  siocie  tbatevent^ 
.  Tlte  Polish  peasantry  are  said  to  be  of  small  statu  re,  to  have  Utile 
grey  eyes,  short  noses/and  hair  commonly  of  ayellow  hue.Tbq 
peasant  women  ^e   represented  both  in  appearance  andiii 
ifiiinners  k>  be  perfect  antidotes  to  love.  TKe  state  of  vassafam. 
which  prevail^  in  the   country^  operates  like  a  blast  on  the 
moral  feelings  andintellt^ctual  capacity  of  the  people*  Thfrc 
i^ao  spkil  of  exertion  or  improvement  among  the  peasanUry^ 
They  are  to  diegraded  as  almost  to  have  lost  the  perceptioji 
^fth?ir  own  wretchednes3;  and  they  feel  none  of  that  ardour 
(>fhope  which  is  excited  eveaby  the  possibility  of  betteriag.  v 
our  coridition.     The  polish  peasantry  have  no  political  e:g*» 
istence  ;  and  their  miserable  appearance  serves  better  th^^o a. 
(jhp&saod  arguments  to  prove  the  necessity  and  to  iilusti^te 
(be  value  of  the   boon.     Men  of  narrow  minds  and  sordid, 
views  may  dispute  the  value  of  ciyil   rights  to  the  peasantry, 
of  any  country;  jbut  whatever  tends  to  raise  man  in  tb^, 
scale  of  humanity,  and  to  inspire  nim  with  an  increased  sense, 
of  his  own  dignity  and  importance,  tends  tp  quicke(ihis  actif 
vity,toexalthissentimei^ts,and  to  render  him  a  very  differpnl; 
kind  of  being  from  what  he  would  otherwise  be.     But.wliere 
the  human  being,  by  a  long  continuance  of  servitude,  has.^ 
^n  changed  into  a  species  of  aninval,  which  must  raidp^  ia. 
tlie  scale  of  e^i  istence  below  a  horse  or  a  sheeo^  gre^t  ^ai-e ! 
will  be  requisite  to  let  the  transition  from  servitude  to  fre^don^ 
be  slow  and  gradual,  rather  than  rapid  and  immediate.     For.' 
sodden  changes  are  as  perilous  in  the  morat  as  in  tiie  physi<^^ 
cdeonstikutton.'  ^Fhe  most  serious' disorders   wo^iJd  ensue^ 
from  the  sudden  aboHtion  of  Vassalia^  among  the  pfa^aOftry 
ofPokind.     The  late  count  Zamoyski,  as  ^r,,Bj  informs  u^^, 
aboHsbed  V*tJisalag6?  inf  six  of  the  vilTages^  beloriging  to  bi« ! 
estate  {  %uba*  the  change  was  sudden,  and*  np,  previous  pr^,.^. 
parati^ni  hadte^  made  to  ensure  thte  siiccessof  thesciienaej" 
II  \yas  not  attended  with  any  beneficial  consequences. 
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:  comprehension  of  what  freedom  me)ant,  but 
\  that  they  might  now  do  what  they  liked,  they 
of  excess  and  textriivaga:nc<;  which  their  cir* 
T\ie  lands  were  wprse  cultiyated  than  before^ 
jbich  >vere  required  of  them,  they  were  oftea 

1  portion  of  morai  and  intellectual  culture, 
>cted  to  make  a  right  use  of  liberty.     But 
F  doubt  whetlier,  under  any  circumstances, 
icidenial  evils,l)e  not  preferable  to  slavery 
ts  associated  benefits. 
)ected  that  agrjcuUure  should  flourish  in 
larger  part  o\  the  land  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  noblesse,  t»  whonfi  the  majority  of  the  people  serve  only 
»s  hewers  of  \vood  and  drawers  of  water  ;  while  a  class  of  in- 
dependant? yeomanry  is  unknown.  The  average  crop  of  grain 
is  said  to  amount  only  to  six  to  one  of  the  quantity  Isown  ; 
bot  this  b  as^^  much  jas  can  be  expected  in  k  country'  where 
scarcely  such'  a  thing  -as  manure  is  to  be  seert.     Enclosures 
areli^ttle  kriovTn  ;    and  the  farms  usually   include  a  space  of 
^pen'arrd  forest  land  equal  in  extent  to  i^eyeral  parishes  in 
£t>gland.  Where  property  has  undergone  such  few  divisions^ 
and  there  isliardly  any  such  thing  as  a  middle  class  of  AOci- 
ery>  manufactures  cannot  be  expected  to  Tmeet  with  adequate 
eueourageffieht.     The  chief  retail  trade  in  Poland  is  in  th6 
hands  of  ihe  Jews  :  who  here  are  said  to  display  to  perfection 
al^ -the  money-getting  propensities  of  the  liraelitish   race- 
Ofihc  Polish  ladies  the  complexions  are  said  to  be  fair  and 
clear;  but  with  a  more   scanty   portron  of  native  red  than 
the  fclnglish  ladies   can  osttally  boast*     This  seems  to  arise 
from  the  effect  of  rowge;  of  which  the  Polish  ladies  make  such 
A  lavish  nse.  Tlie  young  misses  begin  the  practice  almost  be- 
fore they  are  out  of  their  teens  ;  and  the  old  women  continu^ 
it  tfitb  redoubled  avidity  to  the  extremity  of  age.     But  be- 
sides the  liberal  application  of  rouge,   ort  which  we  are  not 
'  wifckng  to  bestow  the  m'e^d  6f  our  applause,  the  author  men- 
tions another  defect  of  a  more  criminal  species,  and  which 
enWs  for  our   most  decided  reprohation.     Mr.  B.  tells  us 
tlifft,     ' 

>  *  Even  in  married  women,  chastity  is  considered  as  ridiculous, 
•mi  au  unlimited  latiiude  is  admitted  on  both  sU\ei=.  Wt  in  cose* 
«.hei^  th*-  husbami  ntul  \%ik  have  a  real  regard  for  omt  another,  they 
do  iiut  altvays  vi<*w  with  perfect-  indiOerence  symptoms  of  an  occasi- 
onal Hrrangement^on  either  side.  There  is  a  sort  ol  seljtshment  \\\  af- 
fiHiion  vt'iy  difficult  to  he  suhdund.  iiut  again,  1  have  observed  in 
^ihtr  in-  tances,  that  couplcs^who  have  been  notgriouily  and  enaincnUy 
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Vnraltbfallubt  orrTy  rdaiii  a  '  mitaar  aflPection  and  ^stdettt,  but  seetn 
ttp  litce  each  other  the  belter  for  their  respective  wanderings;  and  to 
observe  with  a  sort  of  r«>goish  approbation  any  pteliminary  signs  of 
^  foreigitnegociatfon*  There  is  a  natural  projudice  tft  no  ordinary' 
force  among  English  huts  bands,  which  makes  them  curious  to  know^ 
whether  'the  population  of  their  ddmestic  territories,  is  attributable 
«J5ciu^iif<ily  .to  their  own  exertions,  or  whether  it  has  been  at  all  pro* 
Uioted  by  foreigu succours.  This  is  a  question  of  less  aHxjous  inter- 
est In  Poland  ;  and  d.husband'^iErhaps  acts  wisely  in  treating  it  with 
philosophic  indifference,  Ii  is  not  uncommon  to  go  entirely  througk 
a  faTnily,  and  t6 remark  upon  ea'ch  younger  raembier — that  was  thefruit 
of  such  an  amour  ;  t/iat  of  such  another  — and  si^  on;  and  in  this  man« 
tier  the  disoonsoiate  husband  is  sometimes  bereft  of  every  laurel  h« 
had  ostensibly  won  in.the  tields  of  Hytaeuj^*  &C«* 

Fjrom  the  levity  with  which  Mr.  Burnett  speaks  on  this 
subject  we  shoEi4d  be  almost  inclined  to  stispect  that  he  ap* 

E roves  of  the  scandalous  violations  of  virtue  which  he  re- 
it^».  J  f  such  be  the  manners  of  the  Polish  ladies,  we  think 
ibattjiey  are  not  likely  to  derive  any  great  increase  of  de* 
jjravity  froni  the  late  incursion  of  the  French  ;  but\ve  were 
notaiittlte^fioi'prized  to  find  Mr*  Burnett  describing  such  a 
Vitiated  state  ©(^'society  without  a  single  expression  of  cent 
Mire  or  abhorrence. 

'  In  Pollind'as  hi  France  the  ladies  are  wont  to  hold  a  levee 
in  tbeic  be^-roonts*  When  Mr.  B,  was  at  the  house  of 
Count  Zailnoyiki/he  it^foritis  us  that  the  whole  of  Hhe  com- 
pany  consisting  of  at  least^tweoty  persona,  paid  a  visMt  to  the 
countess  in  her  bed-Voom.  The  far-faii^d  goddess  Cloacina 
^  said  to  have  do  wo/ies(  lyorshippers  amongst  the  Poles; 
every  chamber  is  polluted  ^>y  the  peribrmances  of  her  devo- 
tees on  une  chaise  percee.  But  we  must  inform  the  reader, 
ivho  may  perhaps  be  prevented  from  visiting  ll\e  country  by 
the  want  of  some  more  decorpus  temple  of  necessity,  tbw  a 
pat€;nt  water-closet  has  lately  been  importetl  from  .thisislamd 
of  comfortable  contrivance  ;  and,  as  we  suppose  that  the 
Pol/es  are  not  without  the  iioitativ^  principle,  we  hope  that 
nianyy^c  simiits  i^i'  this  ingenious  invention. will  ere  loug  be 
ditfnsed  iilong  the  b^ijks  of  tlie  Vistula.    . 

We  have  no  bad  specimen  of  the  defective  morality  whicii 
is  prevalent  among  the  Poles  from  the  following  : 

*  Ev^ry  person,'  saj's  Mr.  B.  *  on  going  out  of. his  room  must  be 
careful  to  lock  the  door  and  put. the  key  in  his  pocket*  All  the  low- 
er domestics  and  a  great  number  of  the  priiKipaJ  footmen  arc  thieves. 
This  is  a  mutter  of  univetsal  notoriety,  yet  it  is  simply  remarked  as  a 
custom  of  the  couotry/ 

The  Poks  appear  to  be  great  consumers  of  animaUfood. 
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u>  Mr.  B.  *  of  substantial  clubes  ivhrch 
ot'ien  of  tive  or  six  ami  fiven  moVff,  I  iiave 
8rarr<«(y  any  body  Hthcr  manor  wnrmkn 
X'dV\  g  ionwtiiingfrtMti  each,  atid  tKiLt 
icing  bit»«  but  good  soM  piec^S)  leno^gk 
e  i^y  in  Cngiami.  I  havp  frequ^niiy 
jKS  mucb  aft  t be  ^moct  robust  and  bf»hby 
b»(^ding  diiSy  Kvhfsa  ibe  Itghttr  Ibtn^ 
eiF  due  prcipcmion.' 

!»nch,Aey  drink  little  y  very  rarfely 
'the  stronger  win€i  at  dinner  ;  and 
aids.     Many  persons  drink  none  al 

At  the  honse  of  the  Printess  Czarturysfca  the  author  Mras 

dear  to  an  BnglUh* 

iiBt  would   be  tu  a 

'Balesi  tbaii  ihe  ge- 

e,  whietubefuincess 

nconatderable  priee. 

ni  to  tliink  highly  of 

g  eruditVbn  ;  D&t  we 

$  Poles  have  derived 

thesMl  9/ honour  ioi 

this  sacred  chair.     We  shall  now  conclude  tbU  att^ie  with 

leiurjiing  our  thanks   to   Mr.  Bujraett  for  the  iN^use^noteai 

which  we  have  obtained  from  the  perusal  of  his  book^    ^ 


Art.  Vlil. — Ancient  AlphaheH  and  Hierogh/phic  Characters 

explained ;  uiih  an  Aecount  of  the  Egtfptian  Priests,  their 

J       Ciassesy  luitiution  and  Sacrifices;  in  1  he  Arabic  Language, 

iy  Ahmad,  l.in  Abubtkr  Bin  PVashih;  and  in   Engtish  ht/ 

Joseph  Hammer, Secretary  to  the  Imperial  Lesatioti  at  Con^ 

^stuMiiuople.     )/.  jS.  boards.  Londou.     Nicol.     4/o.  180(). 

*  THE  original  of  this  translation/  says  TVf .  Hammer,  '\vas 
f^)und  at  Cairo,  where  it  had  escaped  the  researches  of  the 
l^edch  savans,  who,'  though  successful  in  collecting  mahy 
\Lahmble  oriental  books  and  manuscripts,  failed  in  their  en- 

'  rleavouis  to  pi^x^ure  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  hiero- 
^iy  pl»K\s/     This  was  reserved  for  the  researches  of  M .  T-lain- 

.  i:.er  and  his  countrymen.  The  author  of  the  present  volume 
T,^»  saifi  to  have  lived  a  lliousand  ye'ns  ago  :  and  to  hav^  ^n- 
"cht'fj  the  literature  of  the  Arabs  by  precious,  transjations 
tjtHiJ  foieiun  languages.  The  present  performance  is  highly 
mnous  and  interesting,  not  only  as  it  exbibjts  an  ex)>laoa- 
|joi|  of  tMgh>,y  alphabetS;>  but  as  it  furnishes  a  key  to  tlXe  Jii* 
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erogtyphics^  Of  these  ti^ty  alphabefei  flie' fetlttor  tfijnict 
<b»t  tlios^  which  were  n6t  used  in  edriltbdxi  Vrrititig,  wer^ 
employed  as  ciphers  among  ditfereot  oriental  nations.  In 
Ihelaatcbdpcef^fthe  w<:»tk^  we  aire  presented  with  the  Mim;^ 
thioiy  antedikiyiaa  or  primtBval  aiphab^ti^  tfhich  is  singOi^ 
iiirly  curious^  as  it  serves  to  shew  the  trairsitioif  of  the  hier6- 

Sypbics  fVom  beihg  signs  of  wbrds  or  things/  rato  the  ci» 
^e  of  simple  lettei*s;  \a  Ki\At^  we  may  trace  ^he  mo-' 
^ifioatKHi  of  the  old  ^yrtai^aiid  Chakl^n  alphabets.  The 
Wstary  ^  tiennies^ar,  as^  he  \%  eal)ed  by  the  Greeks,  Hermei 
Tr4siReg<stiis»  the  6fM  aneient  kilig  6f  the  Egyp^ians^  andlbe 
supposed'  i&^enlor  of  the  hieroglyphics,  is  involved  in  an 
AoapeMttabte  bbadiviiy.  We  ^ttatly  tonlptehend  the  kings  of 
Egypt iHM>^pithege^ral; name  of  Pharaohs ;  but  the  oriental 
histori4nspIaee  Mns  H^rmesiaii  dynasty,  before  that  of  the 
Pharnohs*  To  Hermes  Tnsmegistos  tbey  ascribe  the  tombs, 
catacombs,  temples^ pakices-,  pyramids;,  obfslisks,  sphinxes, 
and  ali  the  rbyai^  funeral,  reKgious  and  astronomical  monu* 
oentt^  which  astomsh  tiie  livelier  in  [J|>per  Egypt. 

Bkhop  Warb«rtod  thinks  that  the  nieroglyphics  were 
derived  from  tbe;  pi^ture-Wfitin^,  which  vras  the  ;node  of 
vritiAg  first  in  use  ain0fig  madkindj  as  was  seen  among  the 
Indians  on  the  discovery  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  In  this  writ«- 
iogtbe  object  was  to  re|»resent  ideas  by  their  sensible  re«» 
aemblanees;  buit  as  this  m«de  of  composition  must  have  been 
▼ery  tedious^  and  only  a  few  ideas  could  be  conveyed  in  a 
large  space,  it  was,  in  process  of  tirne^  improved  by  the  kirigt 
and  priestsof  Egypt  into  those  bieroglyphieal  representations 
of  which  that  country,  at  present,  furnishes  so  many  curious 
-Temains.  This  bieroglyphieal  writing  was  an  abnds;ment 
of  the  former  mode  of  writing  in  picture,  and  was  effected 

{principally  in  three  ways.  1st.  The  principal  circumstance 
0  the  subject  was  made  to  Stand  for  the  whole ;  thus  a  battle 
Was  represented  by  two  hands,  one  holding  a  shield,  the  other 
a  bo^r;  a  tumult  or  insurrection  by  an  armed  man  casting 
arrows;  a  siege  by  a  scaling  ladder.  The  second  method  of 
contraction,  or  of  abbreviated  representation,  was  by  puttin? 
the  inj^trument  of  the  thing,  whether  real  or  metaphorical 
for  the  thiii^  itself.  Tbui  an  eye,  eminently  placed,  waa 
used  to  Mgnify  God's  omniscience;  jih  eye  and  sceptre  to  re- 
present a  monarch;  a  ship  and  pilo't  to  express  the  governor 
tif  the  universe,  in  the  thii-d  and  still  more  compendious 
|(nethod, one  thing  was  made  to  signify  aqother,  wnere  an^r 
jf'aint  resemblance  was  imagined,  or  observed.  Those  hi- 
eroglyphics or  the  first  species  which  approach  the  nearest 
"'to  picture  writing,'  or  where  any  thing  is  represented  by  one 
'.^riuore  of  its"  sensible  resemblances  or  pr'operties,  musC;  ef 
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h'e':'niQit'aJ^rr<|ged 
e  btf(*»  the  ,nw^t 

irbjcb  it  prgi^ic^. 
g9  aod,  pries^  )ya* 
::quaip^ed.ir<»ix]i  id  I 
►8  bQii|«d  lo  ^  i^- 
rmesian  dytrastyis 
bav^  ibvep(^ri,  ac-» 
udi«g,M  JWlkttlar 
it  bijt.')l,iiie^«rtM.of 
(vder^^di.tb^m  in 

?^^  bicjrogl^t^hiccfl 

ial4>l[iab?t«r  ofib'e 
pf  cba,p«er  VHL 

)belisk,s,pvr^ipid.s, 
of  tbi^,''  tim:  4?ba- 
isiWe  rcsemWancia 
.        _  ..        qijit^  fau^lifikl  ai>4 

afbilrary.  ^      •     '..    .►   . 

Of  these  hieroglyphics,  sonae  se^»>  formation  t|ie  pr^Iq^i 
riples  of  resemblarrce  oi*, analogy  <j  buttle  moj(?wty  app^.afi 
to  be  entirely  convcentiot^al  or.  arbitrary.  It  U  worthy  .of 
"femarkv that  the  bi^rpgljphjc  pf  Go4,  a!>  the  All  .merciful; 
feepfis  to  have  bi^eo  retained  ia  the  cere^iioj^iaJ  of  Jewisii; 
a4or^lio;i;  fpr  what  Was  calked  the  ai.ercy-iseat  in  the  jfjano- 
tnary,  vva$ surmounted  by  two  ftberubs  wilb  extended  wings., 
pi'he  hieroglyphic  of  sin  is  very  enjphalical  and  expressive; 
trror  is  well  depictjed  by  three  crooked  lioies;  and  truth  by 
^hr^^e  straight ;  lh<e  owl,  whj^'h  is  used  for  the  hieroglyphib 
pfGod,  is  the  sam(5  as  the  Greeks  made  emblematic  of  the 
goddess  of  wisdom  ;  the  hieroglyphic  of  planet,  seems  to 
indicate  a  knowledge  of  the  solar  system  ;  seven  orbs  are  , 
placed  arbund  one  common  centre;  and  a  ^pace  is  Ipft^  a% 
if  the  inventor  thought  that. the  planetary  system  would  be* 
enlarged  by  subsequent  discoveries., 

Besides  the  hieroglyphics  which  were  made  the  represen- 
tatives of  things  or  wyrds,  the  aniient  Egyptians  had  aisp 
proceeded  to  the  farlhiest  point  of  hieroglyphical  abbrcviar 
tion  by  the  invention  of  characters,  which  slood  for  siinplei 
sounds  or  single  letters.  Tliis  the  author  calls  the  •ShimsUSa^ 
alphabet;  specimens  of  which  are  still  found  on  old  Egyp*, 
tian  monuments.  He  says  that  this  alphabet  Mv as  irispijedi 
Jby  divine  fevelation,  and  varied  in  four  diiftrent  n^ui^efV 
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Ila^tim  fir's  Jiitrcg(^phia*  ^  ^ 

i  These  are  the  fou^  mosc 

1  od.eJ'Q^  oationjB  have  derived 

1  ite3  that.  he.  saw  in  one  oC. 

j  represeatatioa  <>f  *  a  coffio^t 

^  )g)ypUQal  e4BbelJrtshaieat$;t 

1  e  places  reminds  us  of  the 

i  Q   thj&  prophetic  scf  Dery  of 


•  A  vine  growing  With  its  leaves  spread  over  it.  The  Lord  fGod) 
was  standing  upon  the  coffin  with  a  stuff  in  his  hand,  out  of  the  tnd, 
c^  which  a  tree  shot  forth  and  overshadowed  it.  Behind  the  coffifk 
was  seana  pitfuH  of  hlasttng  fire,  and  four  angt-ls  catching  serpents,* 
acorpions,  and  othljr  noxious  reptiles,  throwing  thehi  into  iti  On  his 
bead  a  crown  of  glory ;  on  his  right,  the  sun,  uud  on  hi$  left,  the 
^oon^  and  m  bisband  a  ring  with  the  twelve  signs  of  iht  zodiac. 
Before  the  coffin  an  olive-tree  sprouted 'forth  ;  under  the  branches 
of  which  different  kinds  ef  animals  were  Collected.  On  the  left'  and 
a  little  further  back^  a  high  n^ountaih'Ntas  seen  with  seVen  golden* 
towers  supporting  the  ^ky.  A  hand  stretched  forth  frbm  tMi  sky, 
poured  out  light,  and  pointed  with  his  fingers  to  the  olive-tree. 
There  was  also  the  figure  of  a  man,  whose  head  \Vas*in  the  sky*  and 
whose  feet  were  on  the  earth.  His  hands  and  feet  were  bound.  Be- 
fore the  lord  «tood  seven  censers,  two  pots,  a  vase  filled  with  per- 
fumes, spices  and  a  bottle  with  a  long  neck  containing  st6rax»  The 
Kieroglypiiic  representing  day,  was  under  his  right  foot  ;  and  th|l 
hieroglyphic  representing  night,  under  his  left.  Before  the  Lord  was 
laid  on  a  high  desk  the  book  of  univci^sal  nature,  whereon  a  repre- 
sentation and  names  6f  the  planets,  the  constellations,  the  stations, 
and  every  thing  that  is 'found  in  the  highest  heaven  was  painted. 
There  was  also  an  urn  filled  with  earth  ;■  tirid  half  with  sand  ;  fihe 
hieroglyphics  of  earth  and  sand  being  represented  therein  J.  A  sus* 
pended  everburning  lamp,  dates,  ohveis  tfnd  in  a  vase  of 

emerald.  A  table  of  black  bazaltwith  seven  'lines,  the  four  efomentt', 
the  figure  of  a  man  carying  away  a  dead  botly,  and  a  dog  upon  a 
Iron.' 

We  must  leave  it  to  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  3?aber, 
which  has  been  so  powerfully  evinced  in  \be  explanation  of 

.  the  seven  seals^  seven  tnimpets^  seven  angels  and  seven  viaU 
in  the  A pocalypsp,  to  discover  what  is  meant  by  the  severi 
golden  towers,  seven  censers  and  seven  liries  \i]  the  aboye 
fiieroglyphical  pipture  ;  and  indeed  we  have  iittle  doubf 
but  that  his  potent  fancy  will   be  able  to  illustrate  the  ima- 

.  gery  of  the  whole  piepe  by  the  political  occurrences  of 
modern  tiaifss.  The  dog  riding  oit  the  back  of  the  lion  must 
no  doubt  he  a  sly  Egyptian  iqqendo  against  bis  present  iij\. 
perial  iiiaje^tv  ot  trance.  .       ,i 
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'  Tne  author  grres  a  very  cuHoud  ki 
in  which  the  children  of  tlie  prii'sts  «i 
the  service  of  religion  and  received  t 
aecFatton.  As  this  pas^ag^  serves  to 
Ibe  Jewish  custom  of  making  a  sort  o( 
their  first-born  to  the  Lord,  and  at  th 
explain  a  circamstance,  which  perpl< 
Denon^  we  shall  offer  no  apology  for  extracting  it. 

*•  When  a  child  <ras  born  to  them,  the  mother  took  it  to  the  pnVst 
^f  the  temple^  where  trial  of  the  children  used  to  be  made.  Shft 
laid  it  down  on  the  threshold  of  the  temple^^ithout  speaking  a  tvoTd. 
The  priest  then  came  wiih  a  golden  cqp,  full  of  water,  in  bis  hands, 
accompanied  by  six  other  priests.  He  said  prayers  and  sprinkM 
water  over  the  child.  If  it  moved  and  turned  its^ce  towards  tbw 
|hreshotd»  the  priest  took  it  b^  fhe  hand  ai)d  ca^ducted  it  i into  th(A 
Interior  of  the  temple  where  there  was  a  coffin  prepared  on  pui7M>se« 
There  they  said  prayers  and  performed  ceremonies^  for  an  boor; 
'jThen  the  priest  covered  the  face  of  the  child  with  a  silk  hankerchief  ; 
a  green  one  for  girls  and  a  red  one  for  boys;  put  it  in  the  coffii»v 
shut  it  up»  and  took  in  his  hand  a  stick  with  three  heads  made  of 
silver*  and  set  with  jewels  and  precious  stones,  'i'he  father,  mother, 
and  relations  of  the  child  entered  at  this  moment,  and  performed 
prayers  and  hymns  in  humble  devotion.  The  priest  then  struck  (he 
'  coffin*  with  hisstaffthrice,  and  criedout,  *'  In  thenameof  the  Lord  thy 
Qod,  who  created  and  made  thee  exist  by  his  wisdom^  speuk  but  tbs 
inmost  secrets  of  the  events  of  thy  life !  Amea^  amen»  lor  et^r  and 
ever  V*  The  whole  assembly  performed  seven  adorations*  and  then 
stood  up*  The  chHd  said*  Health  and  heaven's  blessing  ^to  t^e! 
The  pnest  returned  his  greetings  and  said*  *'  What  is  tby  namef 
In  what  consists  thy  sacrifice  ?  and  what  means  of  subsistence  dost 
thou  desire?  At  what  hour  hast  thou  been  adorned  with  this  noble 
body  and  these  gracious  features  (L  e.  when  wast  thou  bora  ?)  Artf 
tbou  lo-remainhere  as  thy  brethren  ?  or  art  thou  only  a  travelling 
guest  ?  I  ask  thee  in  the  name  of  God*  the  all  vivying*  the  unchange* 
able,,  the  eternal  one,  without  end  or  beginning,  in  whose  power  are 
all  thing;i  visible  and  invisible,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  the 
ipost  high  an<l  supreme  Being ;  and  I  conjure  thee  to  answer*  and 
pro^iise*  that,  as  long  as  tbou  shalt  exist  in  this  world*  thou  wilt 
never  reveal  our  secrets  to  any  stranger.  The  child  promised  itin  the 
isameof  truth*  which  is  written  on  the  table  existing  from  the  begin* 
niiig  of  things,  in  the  table  of  fate  presctrved  in  heaven.  The  child 
was  then  told  that  he  was  received  among  the  number  of  the  wise  and 
learned*  the  sons  of  sciehce*  6lc,  &c/ 

After,  this*  they  opened  the  cpffin*  purified  it  with fami-* 
gatioDS,and  performed  a  sacritice  consisting  of  a  quadra(.cd  or 
a  bird.  They  burnt  the  blood  shed*  purified  the  bvdy,  and  n  rapt 
it  up  io  a  piece  of  fine  white  linen*  an  handled  and  twenty  fol4 
ibr  a  mule^  and  sixty  for  a  fetuale.    They  put  it  into  •  pbt  of 
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tnrtli^  ai  be  pit  of  sacriSccs.  All  this  was  per^ 

fomied  J  [  rites,  known  to.  nobody  but  thepi,-* 

strives! !  that^when  lie  was  atSaccara,  more 

than  .tiv  ies  of  the  ibis  were  found  in  aaepul- 

ghral  cm  jn  embahned  and  buried  in  earthea 

fiotsv  Ti  Arabian  writers  eludicates  this  dis-' 
croVery  much  morie 'satisfactorily  than  the  conjectures  of  M^ 
Jbenon. 


Aat  IK.-^Jn  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings,  of  .D^vid 
Jffume,  Es(/.     By.  Tfiomas  Edward  liitckie^  8vp»    lOs.  Qdi 
:,  Cadell.  JS07/ 

THIS  performance  has   very   little   claim  to  originality^/' 
The  biographical  sketch  of  his  own  life,  drawn  up    by  Mr» 
HumcjiiinseU',  has  furnished  almost  the  whole  of  the  nar- 
rative,   tuore     immediately    pertaining  t»    this    celebratedT 
cbai;a<:ter,  a  narratiye  which  is  in  the  hands  of  e"very  reader^ 
hf^vJDg  b^ea  prefixed    to  the  later   editioitls  of  his    History 
qf'  JBn^and.     The  letters,  whieh,  in  th«  biography  of  a  man 
i^l^k^^io^,  ftirnisih  the  most  Valuable  materials  i:br  forming' 
a  j^t^ 'eathnate  ofj  hiscdaracler,  are  most  of  them  taken  fr»m 
p»WbsBcir''Stew«itt's  valuable  life  of  Dr.  Robertson.     They 
ark^Am'mihwvdWetX'ion  tetegated  (as  Mr.  Ritchie  cox coni-' 
iljdM^  phrases  ii)  to"  the  appendi.Y,   but  incorporated  in    the 
Bbtfy    of  the  work.     The  obligations   to    this  work  of  the 
pro'fessbr  are" acknowledged.*    From  what  other  sources  the 
other^  have  been  drawn  we  are  not  informed.  Some  we  have 
tYaced   lo   the   same  excellent  writer's  life   of    Dr.. Adam 
^ii\itb;  xind  we  beheve  it  would  be  easy^  if  it  were  vvcrtlv. 
whllej^ta  trace  all  the  rest  of  this^  litisrary   property  to  the 
prppsp.  owners.    The  compiler   has    midertaken  bis  office^ 
^ijlwi^ut  any  peculiar  feeling*  of  respect  for  the  talents  aad 
qh^r^titer  of    bis  snbjeet*     Indeed  throughout  tlie   wholes 
naiTf aUve  h«  seeoas  studious  taiiHdervalue  his  p(<we^-s,  and 
tp  con  fate  bis  reasonings,  w4iicb   is  done  frequently  witK 
mfLcli' coarseD€gs  and   flippancy.     With    this  disposition,  of 
which  they  may  perhaps  have  been  previously  infofrtied,  we"', 
areUot  s^irprised  that  the  suiviving  relatives  oP  Mr.  Hume' 
shcKild*bave  refused  to   sanction  Ibis  publication,  a  refusal*^ 
which  may  be  implied  from  withholding  from  Mr.  Ritchie^ 
theiflfm^oiatiion  4hey  posses*  Concerning  him,  foY  whiehfie 
spplkd.  i.       .  :  ^ 

ivtOt'tfeie  materials  which  he  possessed  Mr.  R;  has  aj^peafed'* 
deteaoniseiitatatie' the' greatest  possible  a'd^jmH^'ge;  'soth^it'" 
firstn  the  bul.k'of.t^ie  vouime  we^  were  led  lo  ^-i^peop^-mbie^ 
•f  facts,  sufficient  to  gratify  the  most  prying  curiosity.   But 
CRtT,   B.ii^.VoL\^.  September,  lc07.  u,g,t,zedbyGod^L^ 
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a  nearet  view  of  the  work  quickly  undeceived  as.  Nume- 
rous pages  are  filled  with  matter  connected  with  Mr.  Hume 
only  by  the  most  remote  and  feeble  link  of  association. 
Within  the  first  thirty  pages,  for  example,  because  Mr. 
Hume  first  introduced  himself  tothe  public  as  a  metaphy* 
sical  writer,  by  his  unsuccessful  '  Treatise  on  Human  Na-: 
ture,'  we  have  a  tedious  digression  on  the  rise  and  progress 
of  metaphysical  learning,  and  a  dry  and  barren  catalogue  of 
the  authors  by  whom  it  has  been  principally  cultivated.r 
Not  contented  with  wearying  our  patience  with  this  unin- 
teresting and  misplaced  detail,  several  pages  are  occupied  by 
a  list  of  the  commentators  and  scholiasts  of  the  philosophicat 
works  of  Aristotle.  Then  we  have  the  titles  of  all  Mr* 
Hume's  essays,  several  pages  of  corrections  which  he  made 
in  the  later  editions  of  his  History,  and  a  whole  volume  of 
the  letters  which  passed  on  the  occasion  of  the  ridiculouar 
dispute  between  Mr.  H.  and  Jean  Jaques  Rotrsseau.  Not 
contented  with  the  3^8  pages  which  this  and  much  other 
extraneous  matter  occupies,  Mr.  Ritchie  has  republished  in 
an  appendix,  several  essays  of  Mr.  Hume,  which  he  himself 
thought  fit  to  omit  in  the  later  editions  of  his  works.  A» 
their  author  by  this  amission  has  passed  his  own  censure 
upon  them,  or  at  least  may  be  thought  to  have  pronounced 
them  of  too  little  value  to  deserve  the  attention  of  posterity, 
this  attempt  to  prolong  the  period  of  their  existence  bears  a 
very  doubtful  aspect  in  point  of  morality*  But  perhaps  thi9 
republication  may  not  spring  from  so  sordid  a  motive,  a» 
upon  the  first  view  we  should  be  apt  to  conclude.  It  may 
be  merely  the  effect  of  Mr.  Ritchie's  singular  modesty^ 
which  has  made  him  imagine  that  Mr.  Hume's  worst  writing 
would  be  highly  gratifying  to  the  public  taste,  when  con- 
trasted with  tne  best  of  his  own.  A  second  article  of  the 
appendix  is  a  republication  of  a  letter  from  Mr*  Hume  to  the 
authors  of  the  Critical  Review  respecting  Mr.  Wilkie'sEpi- 
goniad,  an  epic  poem,  written  in  the  year  175(^.  The  weyrk 
which  bore  this  obscure  title,  has  for  its  subject  the  second 
siege  of  T  or  xieseendaots  of  the  heroes 

celebratec  latius.     A  tradition  remained 

among  th  had  taken  the  subject  of  his 

second  sie  subject  of  a  poem,^  which  has 

perished.  ndertook  the  arduous  task  of 

appearing  i  an  epic  poem  of  nme  books, 

the  princ]  *e  mostly  the^'sanoe  as  Ihe  per- 

sonages €  ume's  opinion  Mr.Wilkie  has- 

executed  i   so   mucli  spirit  and  subti- 

ihity,  as  i  imagine  that  be  had  found 

the  t0st  a  X  of  poetry,  and  liad  made  a 
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Fdiithfql  translation  of  it  into  English.  To  vindicate  th<d 
merits  of  this  poena  from  the  censure  of  the  reviewers,  to 
point  out  its  beauties^  and  to  illustrate  and  confirm  his 
t>pinton  by  specimens  of  the  wbrk  are  the  objects  of  Mr. 
Hume's  letter.  These  specimens  undoubtedly  give  us  a  very 
favourable  rdea  of  the  tatents  and  genius  of  the  author.  The 
language  is  chaste  and  eievated^the  versification  correct,  the 
sentiments  appropriate.  But,  whether  the  subject  itself  be 
unattractive  and  uninteresting,  or  that  the  execution  be  un- 
equal, certain  it  is,  that  the  poem  is  forgotten;  and  after  a 
lapse  of  half  a  century  it  may  now  be  justly  asserted,  that 
the  decision  of  posterity  has  confirmed  the  judgment  of  our 
'predecessors.  A  third  article  of  the  appendix  is  taken  from, 
the  supplement  to  thc'collection  of  Rousseau's  works,  printed 
«t  Geneva  in  1762.  This  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
same  narration  in  French  of  the  dispute  between  Hume  and 
Rousseau,  with  which,  in  the  body  of  the  work,  we  had  beea 
glutted  almost  to  nausea  in  our  vernacular  tongue,  *  By  this 
ingenious  contrivance  upward  of  eighty  more  pages  are  add^ 
«d  to  the  bulk  of  the  volume^  This  is  book-making  with  a 
vengeance !  By  such  arts  it  would  be  easy  to  expand  the 
history  of  Jack  the  Giant-killer  into  an  ample  folio  volume. 
With  this  view  of  the  general  complexion  of  this  volume, 
and  the  evident  object  of  the  compiler,  we  judge  it  not 
proper  to  enter  into  a  minute  examination  of  its  contents: 
xhe  pqblic  however  cannot  be  displeased  to  see  all  that  has 
hitherto  appeared  concerning  a  man  who  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  great  ornaments  of  English  lijterature,  brought  to^ 
gether  into  one  body.  The  general  impression  which  is 
hereby  excited  of  his  personal,  intellectual  and  moral  quali* 
ties  is  highly  favourable.  General  benevolence,  great 
ftmenity  of  manners,  a  temper  not  to  be  ruf&ed  by  acci- 
dents, nor  susceptili^Je  of  the  meaner  passions  of  envy  and 
jealousy,  were  the  prominent  traits  of  his  character.  The 
foundations  of  this  disposition  may  have  been  laid  in  a  phleg- 
matic temperament,  the  gift  of  nature ;  but  it  was  cherished' 
end  confirmed  by  his  studious  habits,  and  his  conviction  of 
the  great  importance  of  such  dispositions  in  the  necessary 
intercourse  between  man  and  man.-  Nor  can  we  find  any 
well  authenticated  facts  in  his  private  history,  in  which  his 
actions  were  at  variance  witli  his  professions.  His  lettera  to 
Dr.  Robertson  place  him  in  the  most  amiable  point  of  view. 
No  circumsfances  were  so  likely  in  ordinary  minds  to  excite 
jealousy,  envy,  and  rancour,  as  those  in  which  these  two 
eminent  men  were  placed.  Competitors  for  fame  in  the  snme 
departaient  of  science,  cultivating  very  nearly  the  same  his- 
.torical  ground,  it  is^  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  situatjoa 
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more  hostile  to  a  sincere  nud  cordial  friendship.  Roberta* 
loo  wsLfi  basking  in  ihe  sunshine  of  popular  favour,whilst  thr 
labours  of  Hume  liad  been  received  with  coldness,  and  iheir^ 
author  was  languishing  in  obscurity*  But  in  the  letters  of 
Air.  Hume  there  appear^  so  much  warmth  of  congratulation, 
so  much  sincerity  of  advice,  so  much  readiness  to  impart 
useful  knowledge,  as  set  beyond  ail  controversy  the  candour 
and  integrity  of  his  heart,  iiud-  evince  that  his  pietensions  to- 
philosophy  were  not  bellied  by  his  practice. 

The  su-ccess  of  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Hume's  History  of 
Great  Britain  was  so  litth?,  that  in  the  first  year  no  more 
than  forty- five  copies^  were  sold  by  the  London  bookscllersi 
But  the  year  following  (I7^5),the  public  attention  wasmucb 
directed  to  the  author,  imd  from  thence  was  naturally,  called 
to  the  merits  of  bis  works.  The  general  assembly  of  Scot- 
land, the  supreme  ecclesiastical  judicature  of  the  Scottish 
church,  has  been  long  divided  i'U to  two  great  parties,  one 
professing  more  liberal  and  moderate  principles  tban  the 
other.  The  more  zealous  adherents  to  ancient  discipline 
were  scandalized  at  the  laxity  of  their  cvpponenls,  and  toole 
great  offence  at  many  of  them  for  living  in  habits  of  friend-* 
ship  with  Karnes  and  Hume,  writers  who- were  considered  as 
the  apostles  of  infidelity.  They  determined  therefore  to  at* 
tack  these  authors,  to  obtain  a  formal  condemnation  of  their 
doctrine,  and  to  follow  up  the  censure  of  their  principles  bj 
an  excommunication  af  their  persons.  The  example  bad 
been  already  set  in  London,,  wliere  a  grand  jury  of  th*- 
eounty  of  jN)iddlesex,  in  the  year  1754,  had  presented  the 
philosophical  works'of  Lord  Bolingbroke  as  tending  to  the 
subversipn  of  religion,  government,  and  morality,  and  being 
•against  his. majesty's  peace.  The  low  church  factiop  <)f 
iidkiborgh  resolved  to  imitate  this  precious  piece  of  intole* 
ranee  of  the  high  church  faction  of  London.  David  Hume 
having  set  his  name  to  bis  Philosophical  Essays,  was  the  first 
©Inject  of  at!  ack.  A  general  resolution  was  first, moved  and 
passed  into  an  act,  expressive  of  the  pious  abhorrence  felt  by 
the  assembly  of  infidel  principles,  which  are  subversive  of  all 
religion^  natural  and  revealed,  and  have  such  pernicious  influ* 
cnce  on  life  and  morals.  The  following  session  it  was  moved 
that  the  assembly  should  be  desired  to  take  nolice  of  some  oi' 
the  infidel  writings,  and  of  their  authors  ;  but  that  ifit  sl)ould 
befound  diflScultor  improper  to  make  this  nolice  too  gene- 
ral, it  was  proposed  to  confine  the  in^juiry  at  present  loone, 
viz.  David  Hume,  Esq.  who  had  publicly  avowed  his  writ* 
ings  by  prefixing  his  name  to  them,  Tlie  motion  or  over- 
ture (as  it  is  termed  in  the  Scotch  courts)  introduced  into 
khe  assemblj  pa  this  subject  gave  rise  to  very  long  and  vvafui 
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<Iiscti«sif»ns  between  the  contending  parties  in  the  assemb!r. 
Mr.  Ritchie  has  given  the  arguments  used  by  the  orators  on 
each  side  of  the  question  at  great  lengti»,  copied  from  the 
Scots  AJagazine  of  the  year  1756.  Not  contented  with  this, 
he  has  added  the  proceedings  levelled  against  Lord  Karnes, 
whose  Assays  published  under  the  signature  of  Sopiio  had  of- 
fended the  zealots.  JSeveral  pages  are  filled  with  the  answer 
of  Karnes's  advocates  to  the  charges  brought  against  the 
cssaj's;  an  answer  which  is  conjectured  to  have  been  the 
production  of  h^is  lordship's  pen.  It  is  a  masterly  perfprm^ 
ance,  comprehending,  in  plain  and  energetic  language,  the 
most  cogent  arguments  in  favour  of  freedom  of  inquiry,  and 
liberty  of  reasoning,  in  all  matters  of  philosophical  specula- 
tion. The  event  of -both  the  persecutions  was  favoiifal>le  to 
the  cause  of  philosophical  liberty,  the  processes  benig  dis- 
missed by  a  vote  of  a  large  majority  of  the  presbitery.  It  is 
•eertainly  singular,  that  in  drawing  up  his  own  memoirs  Mr. 
Hume  should  have  been,  wholly  silent  on  an  affair,  which 
many  would  have  thought  one  of  the  most  remarkable  oc- 
•currences  of  their  lives.  Jn  points  of  controversy  bigotry  i« 
seldom  confined  to  one  side  of  the  question  :  and  the  petu- 
lant heretic  •will  often  court  amoderate  degree  of  peisecution 
with  as  much  eagerness  as  the  fierce  champion  of  orthodoxy 
will  inflict  It.  The  conduct  of  Mr.  Hume  on  this  occagioa 
«hew6  how  little  he  was  influenced  by  such  paltry  passions, 
jind  thatin  the  publication  of  his  opiiiions  his  principal  mo* 
ijve  was  a  firm  persuasion  that  they  were  founded  in  truth. 

We  think  that  we  can  linderstand  why  he  chose  to  pass 
over  in  silence  his  dispute  with  llousseao.  He  could  not  but 
feel  tli«  fidiculousness  of  iiis  own  situation,  in  his  conduct 
towards  a  man,  to  whom  he  bore  strong  feelings  of  good- will, 
.and  to  whom  he  had  performed  essential  services,  being 
^lade  the  subject  of  auch  an  idle  controversy.  The  dispute 
itself  was  exceedingly  characteristic  of  the  opposite  humours 
of  the  men.  Lord  Orford,  at  that  time  well  known  under 
the  name  of  Horace  Walpole,  had  written,  with  more  wit  than 
^ood  nature,  a  letter  to  Rousseau  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  of  which  copies  being  taken,  it  soon  found  its  waj 
4nto  the  newspapers, . 

The  fallowing  is  a  translation  of  this  jeu  d'espxit : 

^  My  Dear  Jeak  Jacques, 

*  You  have  renounced  Genera,  your  native  land.  You  have  bera 
driven  from  Switzerland,  a  country  of  which  you  have  made  such 
boast  in  yourwritings.  In  France  you  are  outlawed  ;  come  then  to 
me.  I  admire  your  talents,  and  amuse  myself  with  your  reveries:  on 
which,  howevcfjby  the  tvay,  you  bestow  too  much  time  and  aiipiilior. 
It  i^  high  time  to  grow  prudent  and^^anny  :  you  have  mads  yo«r!;4i/ 
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sufficiently  talked  of  for  singularities  little  becoming  a  tmly  great 
r  an  :  show  your  enemies  that  you  have  sometimes  common  wuse  : 
this  will  vex  them  without  hurting  you.  My  dumi  nions  offer  you  a 
peaceful  retreat :  I  am  desirous  to  do  you  good,  and  will  do  it,  if  yo* 
can  but  think  it  such.  But  if  you  are  obstinate  in  refusing  my  as. 
sistance,you  may  expect  that!  shall  say  not  a  word  about  it  to  any 
one.  If  you  persist  in  perplexing  your  brains  to  find  out  new  mis- 
fortunes,  chuse  such  as  you  like  best  ^  I  am  king,  and  can  mako 
you  as  miserable  as  you  cam  wish  ;  and,  what  your  enemies  certainly 
never  will,  1  will  cease  to  persecute  you,  when  you  are  no  longer 
vain  of  persecution* 

^  Your  sracere  friend. 

*    FlLlDERlCl^/ 

TJnluekily  it  had  happened^  that  Hume  and  Walpole  had 
lodged  at  the  same  hotel  at  Paris,  and  from  this  a&d  some 
other  circumstances  equally  trifling,  poof  Rousseaa  hastily 
concluded  that  the  former  must  have  been  let  into  the  secret 
of  this  fabrication.  Another  step  ouire  converted  him  intot 
an  accomplice  in  the  guilt,  and,  without  the  smallest  proof 
or  probability,  he  roundly  charged  the  man  who  had  been  hia 
friend  and  benefactor  with  a  plot  to  make  him  ridiculous  ia 
the  eyes  of  the  publrc,  and  with  having  pretended  friendshipi 
in  order  more  securely  to  become  the  assassin  of  his  reputa- 
tion. It  is  curious  to  observe  in  his  letters  the  cliange  from 
the  warmest  expressions  of  love  and  admiration  to  the  most 
bitter  and  dark  suspicions  ;  and  to  see  how  the  most  innocent 
words  and  actions  were  rapidly  made  to  agree  with  the  airy 
phantasms  of  his  disordered  imagination. 

In  appretiating  Mr.  Hume's  literary  character  and  in  cri- 
ticizing his  writings,  Mr,  Ritchie  has  the  opportunity  of 
bringing  us  acquainted  with  the  powers  of  his  own  mind* 
But  we  are  not  persuaded  that  his  knowledge  of  the  principal 
subjects,  on  which  Mr.Hume  treated,  is  sufficiently  profound, 
or  that  he  is  possessed  of  the  talents,  which  authorise  him, 
to  become  his  critic.  The  remarks  which  he  has  made  are 
upon  the  whole  very  slight  and  trivial  ;  he  frec^uently  asserts 
the  positions  of  his  author  to  be  erroneous,  without  proof  ;^ 
and  sometimes,  while  he  contradicts  him  in  words,  he  co-* 
incides  with  him  in  matter  of  fact.  Mr«  Hume,  for  example,^ 
has  asserted,  in  his  essay  entitled  Sceptical  Doubts  (a  title 
which  Mr.  Ritchie  justly  condemns  as  tautological)  that  our 
conclusions  from  experience  are  not  founded  on  reasoning 
or  any  process  of  the  understanding.  To  this  Mr.  Ritchie 
answers, 

*  That  suck  is  the  frame  of  the  human  mind,  thai  if  it  once  ac-* 
quire  a  knowledge  of  an  object  by  experience,  it  is  drawn  by  an  irn 
resistible  necessity  toinft^r  that  the  same  qualities  nrast  reside  in,and 
the  same  consequences  follow  Horn  objects  ia  all  respects  similar^^ 
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Bui  this  referring  our  conclusions  to  an  irresistible  necemiy 
is  not  at  all  contradictory  to  Mr.  Hume's  position,  and  is 
very  nearly  the  same  as  tli^  hypothesis  which  ascribes^  our 
belief  in  the  connection  of  cause  and  effect  to  custom  or 
babit^which  Mr.  Hume  has  proposed.  When  Mr.Ritchie pro- 
ceeds to  observe  that  the  same  is  the  principfe, which  obliges 
a  man  to  assent  to  the  axioms  in  mathematics,  he  advances 
what  no  mathematician  on  earth  would  assent  to.  It  has 
ever  been  maintained,  that  mathematical  truths  are  wholly 
independent  of  experience,  and  would  continue  to  be  truths, 
though  the  universe,  which  affords  the  materials  of  experi- 
ence, were  co  cease  to  exist.  By  hazarding  such  positions, 
Mr.  R.  has  betrayed  his  utter  ignorance  on  subjects^  con-^ 
cerning  which  he  pronounces  so  dogmatically. 

However  large  are  the  apparent  contents  of  this  volume, 
we  are  persuaded  that  the  public  would  still  receive  with 
pleasure  any  memorials  which  were  truly  authentic,  and 
drawn  from  original  sources,  of  the  celebrated  man,  whose 
name  adorns  the  title  page  of  ttus  compilation. 


Art.  X. — Observations  on  a  Journey  through  Spain  and 
Italy  to  Naples ;  and  thence  to  Smyrna  and  Constantino'* 
pie :  comprising  a  Description  of  the  principal  Places 
in  that  Route,  and  Remarks  on  ^he  present  natural  and  po» 
litical  State  of  those  Countries*  By  Robert  Semple,  Ju* 
ihor  of  Walks  and  Sketches  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
andof  Charles  Ellis.  2  Feb.  Bvo.  }Qs.6d.  Baldwins.  1807. 

WITH  a  just  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  Johnson 
once  said  that  he  could  write  the'  Life  of  a  Broomstick.'  Before 
an  author  undertakes  to  treat  a  barren  or  a  hackneyed  sub- 
ject, he  should  narrowly  investigate  his  own  talent  for  accu- 
rate and  discriminating  observatipn,  vigour  of  thought,  and 
strength  or  livelini?ss  of  illustration.  A  self-examintation  of  that 
kind  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Semple,might  have  saved  the  writer  of 
this  article  some  unprofitable  labour*  We  may  be  content 
.  to  be  entertained  by  the  simple  narrative  of  a  traveller  who 
has  attempted  to  trace  the  seurces  of  the  Nile>  or  the  mouth 
of  the  Niger,  who  has  penetrated  to  the  regions  of  India> 
which  are  yet  imperfectly  known  to  Europeans,  or  whose 
industry  or  good  fortune  has  enabled  him  to  elude  or  defeat 
the  jealousy  of  the  Chinese  government.  But  whed  Lisbon, 
Cadiz,  or  Leghorn  forms  the  limit  of  a  writer's  excursion, 
the  world  expects  something  more  than  a  mere  delineation 
of  scenes  or  events,  which  have  nothing  new  or  nncommoa 
to  recommend  them  j  it  expects  to  learn  something. 
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When  the  aforementioned  illustrious  writer  was  pressed  by 
foine  of  his  friends  to  lay  before  the  public  an  account  of  bi$ 
short  tour  in  France,  '  the  reason  of  my  not  doing  it  is  plain/ 
be  replied  :    ^  intelligent  readers  had  seen   more  of  France 
than  1  had/    ^But/  rejoined  the  supple  Bosweli,  ^  suppose  ^ 
face  has  been  painted  by  fifty  painters  before,  still  we   love 
t-o  see  it  done  by  Sir  Joshua/     ^  True,  sir,   but   Sir  Joshua^ 
cannot  paint  a   face  when  he  has  not  time  to  look   on  it/ 
We  are  disposed   to  hope   and   believe  that  if  Mr.  Seraple 
were  to  weigh  well  the  last  unanswerable  argument,  he  would 
te  induced  lo  call  in  all  the  copies  of  l;iis  present  tour  that 
remain  unsold  ;  and  as  those  probably  constitute  the  whol^ 
pumber  printed,  except  theonenowon  our  table,  itmightsave 
him  the   mortification  of  being  added   to  the  long  list    of 
modern  travellers,  who  have  encountered  the  ridicule  of  the 
ublic.      Mr.    S.  travelled   through    Portugal,  Spain,   and 
taly,  as  fast  as  the  post  horses  or  mules  of  the  respective 
countries  would  carry  hini.     UnprovidQ,d  with  iniroductions, 
fce  formed  no  acquaintances.     Destitute,  to  all  appearance^, 
of  taste  or  learning,  the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  art,  the 
irivalu  *ble  rema^ins  of   Roman,  Gothic,  Moorish,  or  moderji 
grandeur,    with   which  those  interesting   countries  abound^ 
\vould    have    been    lost    upon  him,    even   if    his  lime    for 
contemplating   them    had  been    as  abundant  as   it   was  ac- 
tually insufficient.     Algeziras  was  the  onlytown   in  \vhich 
be   made  a  stay   of  any  length,   and  here   ^he   was   de- 
tained   near  two   months    by  the  objects  of  his  journey.* 
The  reader  is  nowhere   informed   what  those  objects  were. 
But  when  it  is  considered  that  Algeziras  is  the  great  resort  of 
the  privateers  and  gun-vessels  that  infest  the  entrapce  of  the 
Mediterranean  for  the  annoyance  of  the  English  commerce, 
i\'e  are  at  no  loss  for  the  motives  which  led   an  American  to 
fix,  his  residence  in  a  place  which  the  more  refined   feelings 
of  an  European  would  use  every  endeavour  to  avoid.  We  learn 
from  the  writer's  own  account,  that  its  population  consistsen- 
tirely  of  ad  venturers  and  desperadoes  from  every  climate  and 
country,  who  have  come  hither  in  search  of  fortune.     *  The 
richest  inhabitants  of  the  place/ (he  proceeds)  ^  were, a  few 
years  ago,,  men  of  no  credit  or  respectability,  even  among 
the  banditti  of  Algeziras/     in  this  agreeable  and  enlightened 
society,  did  Mr.  Semple  study  the  gi^nius  of  the  Spaniards 
for  several  vvef  ks.    But  where  are  not  Aniericims  to  be  found  ? 
The  Jews  of  the  modern  world,  they  are  every  where  busy  in 
extracting  the  sweets  of  lucre, — quocunquc  modo  rem — indif^ 
ferent  whether  it  be  from  the  industry  or  the  vices  of  the 
Vorld. 
But  we  are  aaticipating  our  author.     As  he  dees  not  en^ 
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t^rtain  a  hope^  (we  presume  his  reasonablemodesly)  <^f  ^f** 
slrucling  ihe  world  by, his  travels,  since  both  time,  opportu- 
nity, and  genius  failed  him,  Mr.  S,  doubtless  flattered  iiiui^ 
^elf  with  another  obtuse  writer,  that  he  *  eonid  furnish  aa 
interesting  naiTative,  with  many  incidents,  anecdotes,  jVwai 
•  d'esprit,  and  remarks,  so  as  to  make  very  pleasant  reading*/ 
We  shall  therefore  extract  the  marrow  of  the  two  volumcji 
l^efore  us,  and  string  together  a  collection  of  such  passages 
as  seem  to  be, peculiarly  enriched  by  the  author's  wit.  Of 
this  brilliant  aniholog),  the  first  is  supplied  by  the  Portu-*  ^ 
guese  pilot  in  the  third  page. 

*  He  is  ragged  and  meagre,  but  not  badly  made  ;  and  in  placetof 
boots,  he  has  two  wisps  of  straw  wrapped  round  bis  legs.  He  seeias 
perfectly  conscious  however  of  the  dignity  of  his  character,  and  that 
l;e  is  a  man  of  some  weight  in  society.  He  gives  his  orders  with  pre- 
cision, and  to  shew  his  consequence  reprimands  without 'Causeth<» 
«ailor  at  the  helm,  who  in  return,  a^iks  him  where  be  bought  ^is 
boots.' 

The  prince  regent  of  Portugal  gives  occasion  to  the  sp- 
<:oud : 

*  He  hoods  a  procession  of  monks  better  than  any  man  in  "Eurftpe, 
and  if  the  Fivnch  could  be  beaten. with  wax-tapers,  the  Port u^juewi 
might  give  peace  to  the  world.* 

The  Spanish  ladies  furnish  "Jie  next  remark  of  ingenuity  t 

*  They  walk  wthfreedom  ;  their  eyes  are  dark  and  CNpressive,  and. 
their  whole  countenances  have  that  bewitching  air  which  an  English- 
man  likes  well  enough  to  see  in  tiny  woman  extvpt  his  wife.' 

On  the  insignificance  of  the  river  Manzanaree,  -whici 
washes  the  capital  of  Spain,  our  flippant  traveller  observes, 

f  AH  the  capitals  of  Europe  stHud  upon  great  rivers,  or-arras4}f 
the  sea,  and  therefore  the  Manzanares  shall  pass  for  a  river.' 

To  the  curious  and  discriminating  traveller,  Spain  is  the 
roost  interesting  of  all  the  European  countries.  The  }ea- 
Jousy  of  the  Spanish  character,  particularly  towards  those 
who«e  religious  faith  varies  from  their  own,  has  combined 
with  the  wantof  accommodations  and  comforts,  to  deter  llrz 
footsteps  of  curiosity,  and  to  render  it  comparatively  an  nn- 
ic now n  region.  The  dying  embers  of  the  Romish  supersti- 
tion are  still  kept  alive  and  vigorous  in  Spain,  and  the  fabriso 
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of  papal  superstition^  whose  ruinous  decay  is  nxore  there  chao 
half  concealed  by  the  mist  of  distance  and  of  bigotry,  ap- 
pears still  possessed  of  splendour  and  of  strength.  The  mix* 
ture  of  Roman,  Gothic,and  Moorish  mariners,  all  of  which  are 
to  be  traced  in  thoseof  the  modern  Spaniards,  display  a  strik- 
ing dissimilarity  from  those  of  the  other  component  parts  of 
the  great  commop-wealth  of  Europe.  In  his  description  of 
the  prado>  the  place  of  public  resort  at  Madrid^'our  aurtbor 
rises  somewhat  above  himself. 

*  One  very  broad  walk  adorned  with  th^se  fountains,  is  thronged 
every  fine  evening  with  the  best  company,  and  on  Sundays,  the  king, 
queeUt  and  royal  family,  ride  up  and  down  ^the  carriage  road,  and 
fsliite  the  people  constantly  as  they  pass.  It  is  on  the  prado  that 
the  stranger  may  study  with  advantage  the  dress,  the  air,  and  the 
gait  of  the  Spaniards  ;  for  then  all  pass  in  review  before  him,  trom  the 
jfrince  to  the  beggar.  The  nobleman  alights  from  his  carriage,  and 
faunters  among  the  throng,  seemingly  careless  about  his  fine  dress, 
ilnd  the  oirnamcnts  at  his  button-hole,  although  nobody  glances  at 
them  so  often  as  himself;  the  citis;en  dresses  in  the  mode  general 
throughout  Europe  thirty  years  ago ;  whilst  the  lower  classes  that 
▼tnture  on  theprado,  still  wear  their  cloaths  thrown  over  the 
•boulder,  and  thus  preserve  the  last  reliques  of  the  ancient  toga^  All 
the  men  wear  large  cocked  hats,  and  all  smoke  9igars ;  for  this  latter 
purpose  boys  run  up  and  down  the  prado  with  a  kind  of  slow  torch, 
which  burns  without  (laming,  and  serves  to  light  the  ^igars.  In  op* 
position  to  them,  water  carriers,  with  their  porous,  earthen  vases 
•lid  goblets,  vend  the  cool  water  of  the  neighbouring  fountains  ;  and 
the  various  cries  of  fire,  fire,  and  fresh  water,  water^  are  heard 
above  the  buzz  of  the  mingled  crowd.  But  the  women  principally 
attract  the  eyes  of  the  stranger.  Their  simple  aiid  elegant  dress^ 
tbeir  veils,  which  serve  any  purpose  but  that  of  concealing  their 
faces,  the  freedom  of  their  walk,  and  their  looks  attractive,  bat  not 
immodest,  tend  to  make  an  Englishman  forget  for  a  moment  that  they 
are  greatly  inferior  in  point  of  real  beauty  to  the  women  of  his  own 
country. 

*  There  is  one  custom  which  pleased  me  much,  and  which  no  where 
produces  so  striking  an  effect  as  on  the  prado.  Exactly  at  sunset 
the  bells  of  the  churches  and  convents  give  the  signal  for  repeating 
the  evening  prayer  to  the  Virgin.  In  an  instant  the  busy  multitude 
is  hushed  and  arrested,  as  if  by  magic.  The  carriages  stop,  the  wo* 
men  veil  their  faces  with  their  fans,  the  men  take  off  their  hats,  and 
breathe  out,  or  are  supposed  to  breathe,  a  short  prayer  to  the  pro* 
tecting  Power  which  has  brought  them  to  the  close  of  another  day. 
After  a  short,  a  solemn,  and  not  ah  unpleasing  pause«  the  men  bow 
11  nd  put  on  their  hats,  the  women  uncover  their  £aces,  the  carriages 
drive  on,  and  the  whole  crowd  is  again  in  motion  as  before.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  Catholic  customs  which  appears  to  partake  of  pie- 
ty without  superstition,  and  divested  of  altars,  candlesticks,  tapers 
and  images.    I  felt  no  reluctance  to  uncover  my  head  -among  tht 
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crowd  under  so  noble  a  canopy  as  the  vault  of  Heaven,  where  some 
of  the  stars  already  begin  to  appear.  Those  around  me  mutter  % 
petition  or  a  thanksgiving  to  their  favourite  saint,  or  to  the  Mother 
of  God  ;  but  I  have  only  a  heretic  though  heartfelt  prayer  to  ofifer 
for  those  far  distant  from  me,  a  parent,  a  brother,  a  sister,  or  a 
friend/ 

The  account  of  the  restraint  imposed  even  on  private  con- 
versation in  the  Spanish  metropolis,  if  correct,  is  much  be- 
yond what  we  should  have  suspected  even  frotn  the  combined 
influence  of  a  despotic  government,  the  rigour  oftheinquisi* 
tion,  and  the  vigilance  of  a  foreign  power^  jealous  of  the 
stifled  indignation  of  an  oppressed  people. 

'  1  regret  t6  find  their  most  private  conversations  cramped  by  tho 
fear  of  speaking  any  thing  which  might  come  to  the  tars  of  a  jealous 
government.  1  feel  myself  like  all  the  rest,  merely  an  appendage, 
and  one  of  the  slaves  of  the  court.  Spies  wrapped  up  in  largo 
cloaks  stand  at  the  corners  of  all  the  streets.  Men  converse  here  in 
whispers  and  shrugs,  and  I  am  tired  of  being  constantly  reminded' by 
my  friends,  that  1  must  not  speak  with  so  much  freedom.' 

When  the  Court  left  Madrid  for  St.  Ildephonso,  Hhe  object 
of  Mr.  Scrapie's  journey  rendered  it  proper  for  him  to 
follow  it.'  (p.  83.)  Our  curiosity  is  excited  to  know  the 
pature  of  those  objects  which  alternately  detained  our  tra-v 
veller,  justas  if  he  were  a  pickpocket,  in  the  purlieus  of  a 
courts  and  the  haunts  of  the  lowest  of  mankind. 

The  cities  of  Segovia  and  Toledo,  with  the  royal  palaces  of 
St.  Ildephonso  and  the  Escurial,  were  the  only  places  of 
note  visited  by  the  author  before  he  took  his  departure  for 
Cadiz  and  Algeziras.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Strand  will  be 
surprized  to  hear,thattheDoiseof  his  postillion's  whip.and  the 
clattering  of  the  horses  over  the  stones,^  were  sufficient  to 
draw  great  numbers  of  people  to  the  windows  and  doors  of 
the  streets,  as  Mr.Semple  quitted  the  capital  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy. 

In  a  country  so  fertile  of  adventures  as  Spain  has  ever 
been,  the  reader  would  be  disappointed  if  be  did  not  hear 
something  of  murders,  caverqs,or  other  terrific  ingredients 
of  romance.  Let  us  turn  to  the  only  dangers  which  our  au- 
thor has  deemed  of  suSicient  importance  to  be  recorded  : 

'  On  removing  a  mat  which  lay  at  the  bed-side,  I  found  that  it 
served  to  cover  a  hole ;  the  entrance,  as  1  saw  by  the  help  of  my 
lamp,  to  a  long  da^k  vault.  This,  thought  I  immediately,  is  to 
answer  two  purposes ;  first  for  the  murderers  to  come  unawares 
upon  the  poor  sleeper,  and  then  to  cast  his  body  into..  After  some 
pause,  I  covered  the  hole  as  before,  and  then  piled  up  all  the  chairs 
id  the  room   upon  it  in  such  a  manner  th(it  with  the  least  motion 
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4liey  must  have  fallen  ;  then  having  bolted  the  door,  I  placet!  my 
f)istoU  ready  cocked  under  my  pillow,  and  thus  secured,  in  spite  of 
♦laggers  and  pale-faced  assassins^  soon  fell  fast  asleep.  Nothing 
disturbed  me  till  the  break  of  day,  when  my  postillion  called  me  at 
ilh«  hour  1  had  appointed.  1  llten  took  an  appoitiinity  of  examin- 
ing this  dreadful  cavern;  and  discovered,  ob,  gentle  reader  t  ihsit 
it  was  indeed  no  otherthan  a  large  %vine  vault  dug  underneath  the 
-Jiousfi;,  and  the  roof  of  which  being  on^y  supported  by  beams  of 
wood^  had  in  sotne  places  decayed  and  fultcn  in.' 

'  About  two  leagues  from  Aldea  del  Rio,  as  we  were  ascending  a 
♦mall  hillj  I  beheld  two  men  with  long  muskets,  running  as  if  to 
reach  the  summit  before  us.  My  guide  called  out  that  they  were 
Iwo  robbers,  which  appearing  to  me  very  probable,  1  prepared  for 
their  reception  ;  and  suffered  him  to  advance  about  fifty  yards  in 
i'ront.  By  this  means  1  thought  it  i>ot  likely  that  the  robbers 
voiRd  fall  upon  the  guide,  seeing  that  I  was  behind  well  mounted, 
iirnied  and  prepared,  in  case  of  need,  to  attack  them.  Had  we  been 
close  together,  so  that  there  might  have  been  a  chance  of  hitting  us 
both,  they  would  certainly  have  iired.  Ah  it  was,  Ihey  halted  with 
the  utmost  compostire,  and  leaned  •  upon  their  long  muskets  while  I 
passed,  I  held  my  right  hand  upon  my  pistol  in  the  .  hoUter, 
H^d  looked  upon  them  sternly.  My  guide  was  already  so  far 
<*thead  with  the  baggage  that  it  would  have  been  needless  to  attack 
inc.  Their  l<ioks  were  wild  and  savage  ;  their  dress  was  composed 
chiefly  oi  sheep  skins,  and  besides  their  muskets  and  long  knives, 
iheir  girdles  were  stuck  full  of  pistols.  These  were  the  only  rob- 
bers I  saw  in  Spain;  and  should  any  traveller  find  himself  in  sirtii- 
lar  circumstancjes^  I  recommend  the  plan  which  I  adopted,  unA 
fvhichlhad  previously  determined  to  pursue.' 

It  seems  to  us  more  probable  that,  instead  of  robbers,  these 
formidable  gentry  were  nothing  more  than  hunters,  who 
lived  on  the  produce  of  their  guns.  They  must  otherwise 
have  been  very  young  iri  theh*  trade,  to  be  deterred  from  their 
'^  prey  because  Mr.  Semple  *  looked  sternly  on  ttiem  t'  and  after 
waving  dispatched  or  secured  the  guide,  as  they  might  easily 
have  done  bad  they  been  so  disposed,  it  would  have  beeni 
very  hard  if  their  long  nniskets,  long  knives, .  and  girdlei 
full  of  pisfols,  had  not  together  been  a  match  for  the  singly 
heToism  of  Mr.  Semple- 

The  period  at  which  this  gentleman  travelled  through 
Spain,  tvas  certainly  an  intei-esling  one.  1 1  was  at  the  lat*- 
ter  end  of  1803,  and  he  reached  Cadiz  a  few  days  after  the 
«ver- memorable  battle  of  Trafalgar.  When  he  was  yet  at 
some  distance  from  that  clty^  he  met  couriers  passing  in  all 
haste  to  Madrid.  Mention  was  made  of  a  great  naval  fight 
^vith  the  J^nglish,  hut  the  reports  concerning  the  issue  were 
4r;a'ioiis«     A^  he  approached  .nearer  the  coast  accounts  b«« 
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|;ao  to  be  more  definite  and  more  nearly  resembling  th^ 
Irulh.  He  met  a  Spanish  gentleman,  t^ho  taking  him  fora 
Frenciiman,  addressed  him  ia  thai  language  in  the  following 
strain  of  condolence : 

•  **  Ab,what  a  misfortune  is  this  I"  How  now,  said  I.  **  UtLf^ 
you  not  heard  of  ihemisfonune  of  our  fleet  V*  laid  he,  still  takir>«» 
me  for  a  Frenchman  :  '*  there  has  been  a  great  battle  with  the  En*?. 
)i«h.  Your  Admiral  Vill<*i)euve  i$  taken  prisoner,  Magoit  is  killed^ 
and  poar Gravina  is  arrived  in CiiUz badly  wounded/  ** 

Again^  at  an  inn  on  the  road : 

*  During  supper,  the  attendant  gave  me  a  doleful  narrative^if 
the  dreadful  battle  which  had  lately  been  fought.  *,*  The  enemy,'^ 
wid  he,  "  deceived  usj  they  showed  at  first  only  an  inferior  ttu«* 
ber ;  but  when  the  battle  began,  five  and  twenty  fresh  ships  eai»e 
and  joined  them.  Only  think  oflhat!  five  ar)d  twenty  fresh  ships  I 
By  sea  these  English  are  innumerable,  and  fight  well  enough,  l>m 
fcy  land  they  can  do  nothing.     Ok  no,  par  tierra  no  valen  nadaj' 

We  shall  not  apologize  for  exli acting  every  thing  relative 
to  the' victory  of  Trafalgar.  That  day,  so  glorious  to  our 
national  prowess,  gives  consequence  to  every  trifle  connected 
with  it ;  and  the  appcnrance  of  the  places  a^PC  t^t  to  the 
Jcene  of  action,  to:;ether  with  the  feelings  of  our  vanquished 
enemies  on  the  occasion, the  inorMl  and  physical  efTeclsof  that 
eventful  confli^-t,  are  likely  to  interest  oiir  readers  at  least af 
much  as  any  other  part  of  Mr.  Semple's  narrative. 

*  The  ensuing  morning,  being  the  ^9th,  I  found  several  boatf  pre- 
paring to  pass  over  to  Cadiz,  and  accordingly  placed  myself  in  on« 
of  ihem  with  my  saddle  and  portmanteau.  I  had  not  t>een  lon^ 
there  before  a  number  of  suilors,  tomo  with  small  bundles,  other* 
Vith  nothing  on  them  but'a  pair  of  trowsers  an<l  a  shirt,  and  others 
^vith  their  arms  nnd  heads  bound  up,  came  leaping  one  after  ano- 
ther into  the  bo^it  until  it  was  quite  full,  and  wo  put  off.  Thov 
were  French  sailors,  whose  vessel  alter  escaping  had  bten  shipwreck- 
t{\  on  thf  coast,  amX  of  eleven  hyn-irod  men  uho  composed  the  crew 
on  the  rnorningof  the  baule,  only  ninety-four,  by  ihcir  ovv!i  acc(mnl, 
had  ever  aiiam  reached  the  laud.  Swon  after  leaving  the  liille  creek 
on  which  el  Puerto  de  Santa  Manais  situated,  we  open  the  whole  bay, 
and  Some  of  the  terrible  etil-cls  of  the  lale  battle  became  visible. 
Oil  the  north- we»t  side,  between  el  Pueito  and  Uota,  lay  a  large 
Spanish  ship,  the  San  Raphael,  seventy-four,  broadside  upon  the 
rocks,  bilged  and  tho  waves  breaking  over  her.  At  the  bottom  of 
I  he  bay  \Vas  a  large  French  hhip,  the  name  of  which  I  have  toi^ot- 
len,  aground,  bnt  upright.  In  the  centre  towards  Cauiz  hiy  a 
groupe  of  battered  ves>eis,  five  or  ?':x  in  number,  bored  with  cannon 
ihoi  ;sunie  with  Iwq  lower  masts  s^iuding,  others  with  only  one'  and 
>pi*;ceuf  a  bowsprit,  and  one  \vjllu)ut  a  s.-ngJc  kiurnp  rttniainini;  tro 
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stem  to  stern.  "  That^''  said  the  French  sailors,  "  was  tfce  ship  of 
the  brave  Magon,  and  on  board  of  vhich  he  was  killed.  A  little  be- 
fore be  died,  he  called  for  oue  of  his  surviving  officers,  and  pressing 
his  hand,  •*  Auleo,  my  friend,"  said  he,  and  expired."  1  felt  the 
force  of  this  tribute  paid  to  the  memory  of  a  brave  roan  by  his  coun- 
tryhien;  but  remembering  some  of  his  narratives  respecting  the  Eng- 
lish, recorded  in  the  pages  of  the  Moniteur,  I  could  not  help  think* 
iug,  that  a  better  acquaintance  with  those  enemies  might  have 
taught  him,  if  his  soul  was  truly  generous^  to  esteem  and  respect 
them.  As  the  wind  was  contrary  tu  our  crossing  over,  the  boat  waft 
obliged  to  make  several  tacks.  In  one  of  these  we  approached  so 
V  Hear  the  shore,  that  we  plainly  discerned  two  dead  bodies  which  the 
Sea  had  thrown  up.  Presently  one  of  a  number  of  men  on  horse<^ 
back)  who  for  this  sole  purpose  patroled  the  beach,  came  up,  and 
having  observed  the  bodies,  made  a  signal  to  others  on  foot  among 
the  bushes.  Several  of  them  came  down  and  immediately  began  to 
dig  a  bole  in  the  sand,  into  which  they  dragged  the  dead.  Such  is 
a  faint  account  of  the  scenes  to  be  observed  in  the  doT'  of  Cadis 
eight  days  after  the  battle.' 

Add  again,  on  bis  arrival  at  Cadiz  : 

*  I  have  already  mentioned  some  of  the  effects  of  the  great  battle 
of  Trafalgar,  visible  in  crossing  the  bay  of  Cadiz.  There  a  large 
vessel  bilged  and  lying  broadside  upon  the  rocks,  a  second  stranded^ 
with  all  her  masts  gone,  and  a  groupe  of  others  which  seemed  to 
have  escaped  as  by  a  miracle,  after  being  so  shattered  by  the  Bri* 
tish  cannon  ;  all  this  possessed  something  of  the  terrible.  But  in 
Cadiz,  the  consequences,  though  equally  apparent,  were  of  a  far  dif* 
ferent  nature.  Ten  days  after  the  battle  they  were  still  employed 
in  bringing  ashore  the  wounded,  and  spectacles  were  hourly  dis- 
played at  the  wharfs  and  through  the  streets  sufficient  to  shock  every' 
heart  not  yet  hardened  to  scenes  of  blood  and  human  sufferings. 
When  by  the  carelessness  of  the  boatmen,  and  the  surging  of  the{$ea,the 
boat  struck  against  the  stone  piers,  a  horrid  cry  which  pierced  the  soul 
arose  from  the  mangled  wretches  on  board.  Many  ef  the  Spanish 
gentry  assisted  in  bringing  them  ashore,  with  symptoms  of  much 
compassion  ;  yet  as  they  werje  finely  dressed  ithad  something  of  the 
appearance  of  ostentation,  if  there  could  be  ostentation  at  such  a 
moment.  It  need  not  be  doubted  that  an  Englishman  lent  a  wiU 
ling  band  to  bear  them  up  the  steps  to  their  litters  ;  yet  the  slightest 
false  step  .made  them  shriek  out,  and  I  even  yet  shudder  at  the 
remembrance  of  the  sound.  On  the  tops  of  the  pier  the  scene 
was  affecting.  The  wounded  were  carrying  away  to  the  hospitals 
in  every  shape  of  human  misery,  whilst  crovds  of  Spaniards  either 
assisted  or  looked  on  with  signs  of  horror.  Meanwhile  their  com* 
panions  who  had  escaped  unhurt,  walked  up  and  down  with  folded 
arms  and  downcast  eyes,  whilst  women  sat  upon  heaps  of  arms,  bro« 
ken  furniture  and  baggage,  with  their  heads  bent  between  their 
knees.  1  had  no  inclination  to  follow  the  litters  of  the  wounded  ; 
yet  I  learned  that  every  hospital  in  Cadiz  was  already  faU|  and  that 
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Convents  and  cliurches  were  forced  to  be  appropriated  to  the  reccp^ 
tion  of  the  remainder.  It  leaving  the  harbour  I  passed  through  tb^ 
town  to  the  point,  I  still  beheld  the  terrible  effects  of  the  battle.  Aft 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  sandy  side  of  the  Isthmus,  bordering 
on  the  Atlantic^  was  covered  with  masts  and  yards,  the  wrecks  of 
ships,  and  here  and  there  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Among  others  I 
noticed  a  topmast  marked  with  the  name  of  the  Swiftsure,  and 
the  broad  arfow  of  England,  which  only  increased  my  anxiety  to 
know  how  far  the  English  had  suffered;  theSpaniaids  still  continu- 
ing to  affirm  that  they  have  lost  their  chief  admiral  and  half  their 
fleet.  While  surrounded  by  these  wrecks,  1  mounted  on  the  crost- 
trees  of  a  mast  which  had  been  thrown  ashore,  an^  casting  roy  eyes 
over  the  ocean,  beheld  at  a  great  distance,  sevei^al  masts  and  por- 
tions of  wreck  still  floating  about.  As  the  sea  wfts  now  almost 
calm,  with  a  slight  swell,  the  tffect  produced  by  these  objects  had  ill 
it  something  of  a  sublime  melancholy,  and  touched  the  soul  with  ft 
remembrance  of  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs.  The  portions 
of  floating  wreck  were  visible  from  the  ramparts;  yet  not  a  boat 
dared  to  venture  out  to  examine  or  endeavour  to  tow  them  in,  such 
was  the  apprehensions  which  still  filled  their  minds,  of  the  enemy. 

*  Finally,  it  was  interesting,  although  in  a  different  point  of  view 
from  any  that  I  have  hitherto  touched  on,    to   observe  the  different 
effect  produced  on  the  Spaniards  and  French  by  a  common  calamity^ 
TheSpaniardy  mo.re  than  usually  grave  and  sedate,  plunged  into  ft 
profound  melancholy,  seemed  to  struggle  with  himself  whether  h« 
should  seek  within  his  soul  fresh  resources  against  unwilling  enemies, 
or  turn  his  rage  against  his  perfidious  allies..   The    French,  on  the 
contrary,  were  now  beginning  to  mingle  threats  and  indecent  oatbs 
with  those  occasional  fits  of  melancholy,  which  repeated  and  repeat-* 
ed  proofs  of  defeat  still  continued  to  press  upon  them,  as  it  were,  ia 
spiteof  their  endeavours  to  the  contrary.     N»t   one  of  them,  but 
would  tell  you,  that  if  every  ship  hud   fought   like  his,  the  English 
would  have  been  utterly  defeated.  Contiguous  to  my  small  apartment 
atilheposada  was  a  hall,  where  a  party  of  five  and  twenty  or  thirty 
French  soldiers  were  assembled  every  day  at  an  early  hour  to  dinner. 
The  commencement  of  their  meeting  was  generally  silent ;  but  as  the 
repast  went  on,  and  the  wine  passed    round,   they  grew  loud  in  dis- 
course and  boauings.     One  had  slain  five  English-men  with  his  own 
hand  ;  another  seven,  and  some  could  not  even  tell  how  many  they 
had  rid    the  world  of.     One  mure  modest  than  the  rest,  had    only 
>    killed  three  ;  but  how  did  this  happen  ?  An  English  vessel  was  propai-- 
ing  to  board   the  ship  in  which  he  was,      **  A  Tabordage"   was  the 
universal  cry  of  the  French.  iMeanwhile  an  unfortunate  Englishman 
appeared  ready  to  leap  on  board,  when  the  ships  were  almost  locked 
together  ;  this  hero  brought  him  down  like  a  crow,     A  second   took 
his   place,  and  shared  the  same  fate.     Strange  as  it  may  appiar  tu 
wondering  posterity  a  third  succeeded,  and  was  immediately  sent  to 
follow  his  companions  into  the  profound  abyss.  **  After  this/*  cried 
he,  with  a  loud  oath,  *•  no  more  of  them  shewed  themselves  there.** 
•*  Non^  non^"  exclaimed  his  comrades  :  ^^aprcs  cela  Us  ne  s'y,  aoMfptus 
foofitres  ,'*  and  immediately  ten  of  them  began  to  talk  at  once* 
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^  After  paying  a  silent  and  invohintary  tribute  of  respect  to  thi« 
valorous  Frenchnran,  who  had  on'y  killed  three  Englishmen,  be- 
cause only  three  were  opposed  to  him,  I  almost  began  to  doubt  whe- 
'ther  my  eyes  had  not  deceived  me,  in  the  terrible  symptoms  of  defeat 
\«hich  I  imagined  to  have  observed  on  the  part  of  the  allies.  BuC 
the  conversation  of  the  naval  officers  at  the  public  table,  where  L 
(fined,  served  to  "counterbalance  these  murderous  narrations',  and  to 
yaise  my  opinion  of  the  French  character,  ilegraded  by  such  idle 
and'  misplaced  rhodomontades.  They  canvassed  with  coolness  the 
manceuvres  of  the  iwo  fleets^  and  the  causf?  of  their  defeat.  On* 
ship  had  not  done  her  duty,  another  was  overpowered  by  numbers, 
ami  some  had  deserted  them  altogether-  These  and  many  6ther 
causes  were  alledged;*'  but  after  all,"  said  tliey, **  their  fire  wi^ 
terrible."  Mais^  apres  tout,  leur fcii  etoit  terrible.  In  two  things, 
and  only  two,  did  the  French  and  Spaniards  agree,  in  mutually  blam- 
ing «ach  other,  and  in  reckoning  events  from  or  before  the  battle* 
Such  a  thing  happened  so  many  days  before  the  combat,  or  so  many 
4aysafter  it :  this  was  the  universal  mode  of  expression.  The  bat-r 
tie  of  Trafalgar  seemed  to  form  a  new  epoch,  from  which  to  com* 
puie  events,  although  iH3t  yet  marked  in  the  national  calendar,  like 
■fhe  coronation  of  an  emperor,  or  the  birth  of  a  prince/ 

Mr.  S.  embarked  at  Algeziras  on  the  1 8th  of  December,  anc! 
Jn  fifteen  days  arrived  at  Leghorn,  where  they  were  obliged 
Co  perform  a  quarantine  of  double  that  time,  though  m  the 
midst  of  winter,  and  from  a  port  and  country  where  no  in- 
fectious disorders  had  for  souie  lime  been  prevalent.  Dur- 
ing this  month  of  confinement,  which  must  be  one  of  the 
least  agreeable  of  a  man's  life^  all  the  entertainment  thej 
found  was  in  hearing  the  national  tunes  of  *  Jeflferson's 
march,'  and  ^  Yankeedoodle-dandy/with  which,  being  under 
American  colours,  tbey  were  liberally  treated  by  the  musi- 
cians, who,  in  those  regions  of  harmony,  come  off  in  boats 
by  hundreds,  to  lay  contributions  on  newly-arrived  vessels. 

On  the  first  Sunday  after  his  landing,  the  author  wandered 
into  the  linglish  burying  ground,  where  he  fonnd  the  tomb 
of  our  predecessor  Smollett,*  and  several  others  of  what  he 
calls  his  countrymen,  an  inaccurate  expression  enough  for  ^ 
professed  American,  (p.  62.  vol.  ii.)  Instead  of  indulging 
his  seiisioilily  at  any  length  on  thi^  subject,  Mr.  S.  pru- 
dently contents  himself  with  the  following  comprehensive 
assurance : 

•  In  a  word,  my  mcdifaiior«  on  ibis  occasion,  we,re  not  unsuitcd 
to  the  place,  the  day,  and  this  our  isolated  situation/ 


•  ♦  Sm  licit  t^asTfor  many  years  conductor  of  the  Critical  Review. 
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Oh  !  that  the  novelists  of  the  Minerva  press  were  equilly 
forbearing  ! 

At  Leghorn  the  author  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
with  two  agreeable  companions^  in  the  per^ns  of  an  old 
woman  and  her  daughter,  who,  like  himself,  Mete  going  to 
JRome^  The  first  occurrence  Worthy  of  mention,  seems  to 
have  been  his  surprize  at  seeing  each  of  the  ladies  take  a 
spoonful  of  rum  with  their  coffee  at  breakfast*  The  second, 
s  which  some  may  deem  still  more  curious,  is  the  method 
adopted  by  the  Italians  of  corking  their  wine.  It  is 
kept  in  flasks  with  long  narrow  necks,  and  a  little  oil  ia 
poured  on  the  top,  instead  of  corks.  The  air  is  thereby 
effectually  excluded  from  the  wine  ;  but  the  flask,  of  course, 
.must  always  be  kept  upright,  until  the  time  of  being  used, 
when  the  oil  is  imbibed  by  means  of  a  little  cotton  wool. 

The  first  night  they  slept  at  Fornacetti,  the  second  at 
Peggibonzi,  at  which  latter  place^  we  have  the  following 
piece  of  information  : 

*  As  usual,  the  vettorino  sat  down  with  U3  at  table^  and  chased 
away  the  tedious  hours  by  relations,  which  made  our  Italian  ladies 
laugh,  and  would  have  made  an  English  servant  girl  bluih.  After 
suDper  I  found  the  bed  chamber,  and  all  the  accommodations,  veiy 
similar  to  those  of  Fornacetti,  except,  and  this  except  must  for  ever 
remain  a  blank  in  the  history  of  my  travels/ 

No  indifference  can  be  so  great  as  to  resist  speculating  on 
the  nature  of  this  grand  secret.  Was  it  a  disappointment 
similar  to  that  experienced  by  Horace  on  a  similar  occasion, 
and. when  travelling  in  the  same  coutitry ?  'Hie  ego  nun" 
dflcern,  4'c.'  Does  Mr.  S.  mean  to  insinuate  aught  to  the  dis« 
honor  of  his  fair  and  ju'venile  com  pan  ion,  whose  good  nature 
and  familiarity  he  elsewhere  extols  ?  Or  was  it  merely  the 
contagion  of  the  6r8t  sentence  of  the  above  extract, 
which  suggested  to  Mr.  S.  the  idea  of  at  once  exciting  with* 
out  gratifying  the  curiosity  of  the  reader,  and  ii^ulgiug  a 
vanity,  common,  we  believe,  to  all  men  ? 

We  could  have  dispensed  with  the  information  which  is 
gravely  given  in  p.  47,  that  Rome  is  still  '  seated  near  the 
Tyber/ 

The  ruins  and  curiosities  of  the  mistress  of  the  antient 
world,  had  but  few  attractions  for  the  native  of  a  new  one. 
He  did  indeed  visit  St.  Peter's,  and  after  devoting  a  page  of 
pity  to  those  who  worshipped  the  statue  of  the  apostle  by  - 
rabbing  tbeir  heads  backwards  and  forwards  against  the 
sole  of  his  foot,  he  hurries  on  to  Naples.  On  the  road  be 
overtook  two  French  gentlemen  who  were  also  oa  their 
travels.    One  of  them  said  he  could  talk  a  little  English. 

Crit.Rkv.  VoU  1«.  September,  1807.  G 
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On  our  author's  requesting  to  hear  tim,  we  ar^  tbld 
that  he  commenced  as  follows  :  ^  Yes,  sare,  rost  bif,  G--dam', 
Hiilord  Jean/  Without  any  hesitation,  we  profess  our  utter 
disbelief,  that  any  Frenchman,  even  among  the  lower  orders 
of  that  well-bred  people,  ever  uttered  so  absurd  a  sentence. 

But  we  are  dwelling  too  much   at  length  on  this  paltry^ 
jvork,  from  which  we  can  extract  nothing  but  pertness  and 
vulgarity.     We  shall  rapidly  dismiss  him  to  Sicily,  Malta, 
Smyrna,  and  Constantinople.     His  sUy  at  these  places  fur- 
jjishes  a  journal  which  occupies  half  a  volume,  equally  insi- 
pid with  what  precedes  it.    When  onboard  a  Turkish  vessel, 
be  is  struck  by  one  of  the  Mussulman  sailors,  whom  he  with 
great  indignation  attacks  and  upsets  in  an  instant;  telling 
him  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  an  Englishman  and  would 
not  take  a  blow.     To  say  nothing  of  our  doubts  of  Mr.Sem** 
ple'sveracity,  (for  a  single  unassisted  Christian  would  hardly, 
we  suspect,  have  shewn  such  an  exuberance  of  courage  with 
impunity  amongst  a  whole  crew  of  Mussulmen,)  we  would 
ask  him,  are  such  incidents  as  these  likely  to  edify  or  concern 
the  public  ?  And  yet  Mr.  S.  thinks  it  a  hardship  that  '  indi- 
viduals cannot  publish  their  hasty  remarks  without  running 
the  risk  of  being  assailed  by  the  most  virulent  censures,  and 
of  being  held  up  as  an  object  of  ridicule  and  contempt.  The 
fatal  consequence  of  the  severity  of  criticism,  (he  continues) 
will  be  that  by  degrees  people  will  be  induced  to  suppress 
them   altogether.'   (Pref.)    Oh!  that   these   happy   effects, 
predicted      and    deprecated    by    Mr.   Semple,    may   sooa 
be   verified!  those  golden  days  of  literature,   when  'only 
such    as   are    proficients  in  literature'  ("we  quote  his  own 
words)  shall   come  forward    to  enlighten    the    world,  and 
when   travellers  like   himself,  incompetent  alike  to  remark 
or  to  relaie,  shall  *  remain  the  heroes  o  their  own  fire-side/ 
(Prefs  |>.  ix.)     Mr.  S.  is  not  aware  that  he  could  not  pay  a 
'greater  compliment  to  the  critics  of  the  present  day,  than 
in  chari2:ii)g  them  with  deterring  the  publication  of  useless 
iTianuscripts.  'I'he  author  who  prefaces  his  work  by  attempt- 
ing to  depreciate   the  value  of  criticism,  betrays  infallible 
.  proofs  bf  conscious  weakness.     Its  effects  may  be  advantage- 
ous;  they  cannot  be  injurious.  The  exercise  of  legitimate 
^nd  honourable  cruicism  cannot  fail  to  correct  the  taste,  en- 
lighten the  judgment,  and  enlarge  the  knowledge  of  the  age. 
If  it  accomplishes   the  end  which  Mr.  S.  so  much  dreads^ 
that  of  preventing  futile   publications,  it  essentially  serves 
the  cause  of  literature   and  the    community.      But  even 
if,  as  he  seems  to  suppose,  and  as  Mr.  Phillips  of  New 
Bridge-street   takes  such  pains   to  inculcate,  it  should   be 
•iardesubservient  to  the  dictates  of  malevolence^  if  it  should  be 

*  / 
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abused  by  ignorance^  or  corrupted  by  lucre,  the  evil  will  carry 
with  it  its  own  remedy.  As  we  h'ave  hiated  to  that  book- 
seller op  a  former*  occasion,  the  efforts  of  prejudice  or  of 
malevolence  never  yet  condemned  to  oblivion  a  work  that 
deserved  to  live,  and  the  most  illustrious  ornaments  of  the 
•literary  history  of  our  country  survive  to  instruct  and  delight 
remotest  ages,  while  the  impotent  efforts  of  their  rivals  t» 
depreciate  their  glory  are  despised  and  foi'golten. 

Telumque  imbelle  9in<i  ictu 
Conjecit,  rauco  quod  protinus  cere  repuUum 
III  sumino  clypei  nequicquam  umbone  pependit. 

We  shall  pass  over  in  silence  the  remark?  which  are  a/« 
forded  in  these  volumes  on  the  Italian  and  Turkish  cbarac^ 
ters,  as  we  also  did  the  feeble  and  indjefinite  delineation  of 
that  of  the  Spaniards.  The  political  disquisition  on  the  ex- 
pediency of  England's  possessing  herself  of  ali  f  b.e  isjilflds  of 
the  Archipelago,vvill  meet  with  similar  neglect  from  us,as  its 
distinguishing,  feature  is  neither  logical  ^cu;uen,norPQii,t^^ 
profundity.  But  to  give  a  notion  of  tl^e  ^r^^in  \f\  \yni^  our 
author  projects  his  improvements,  we  sh^ll  tr^n^s^fibe  fpf  the 
conclusion  of  our  article,  the  phns  which  tbe  coqte^pl^t^n 
of  the  town  and  harbour  of  Smyrna  sugge^s  0  thi^  drea^fig 
enthusiast,  and  we  think  they  will  le^ye  a^jne  4PMbt  on  (he 
reader's  mind  of  the  perfect  sanity  of  an  author,  wl^  ^^a 
thus  coolly  sit  dow^i  and  build  castles  in  the  air. 

*  Were  I  Sultan  of  Smyrna,  I  would  cause  a  cap^.cipus  basin  i^ 
be  hollowed  out  round  Diana's  Pool,  which  would  soon  be  conreru 
ed  into  a  small  but  beautiful  lake,  the  borders  of  which  I  would 
plant  thickly  with  trees,  the  tall  cypress,  the  spreading  oak  and 
the  elm,  and  near  them  should  grow  the  fig  tree,  th£  orange,  th^ 
olive,  and  the  vine.  When  my  lak^  was  once  filled,  -the  river  Would 
flow  the  same  as  before,  and  then  I  would  turn  my  attention  to- 
wards it.  I  would  deepen  it  in  sonieparts,  widen  it  in  others,  make 
it  flow  in  a  straight  line  here,  and  there  give  it  a  noble  curve.  By 
the  help  of  a  single  lock,  a  suiiicient  depth  of  Water  might  always  be 
preserved  for  boats  even  of  a  considerable  burthen,  besides  suj>^)lying 
innumerable  rills,  to  be  conveyed  over  the  whole  of  that  extensive  flat j 
at  the  head  of  the  Gulph  of  Smyrna,  which  in  the  course  of  ages 
has  b^n  gained  from  the  iica.  Then  all  this  noble  plain,  which  at 
present  exhibits  here  a  garden,  there  a  sandy  flat,  and  there  a  reedy 
marsh,  would  become  one  garden,  thickly  studded  with  houses. 
This  plain  would  then,  as  now,  be  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  sea, 
,and  on  the  other  by  the  steep  mountains  which  curve  round  the 
head  of  the  gulph.     But   then  I  cannot  help  thinking- that  my  fig 
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trees  and  vines  would  cross  the  narrow  road*  of  BurnehbaS  and' 
creep  up  the  surrounding  bills.  I  am  certain  they  would.  Nay,  I 
vow  to  Heaven  they  shall.  With  that  I  rise  in  an  exstacy,  and 
overturn  at  once  niy  seat,  and  my  hypoth^is.  I  wake  from  my 
kingly  dreamland  find  myself  an  Englishman  in  a  foreign  land,  the 
abode  of  slavery.  Nay,  even  the  few  English  thai  a/e  here  know 
in«  not*;  and  were  I  to  die  to-morrow  would  follow  me  to  the  grave 
without  a  tear.  Why  then  should  I  alone  struggle  with  the  despo« 
tisrh  which  oppresses  the  whole  empire,  and  crushes  every  virtuous 
effort  in  the^bud  ?  1  will  be  Greek  ;  and  as  I  see  no  Turk  near  me 
I  will  bury  all  my  woes  in  momentary  oblivion.  Adieu,  dreams 
for  the  happiness  of  my  brother  men,  why  shtii^d  they  make  me  un* 
happy?  Give  me  wine  that  I  may  forget  my  wretchedness.  Give 
me  wine,  whether  it  be  of  Scio  or  Mytelene,  that  I  may  plunge  into 
a  delirious  joy,  and  become  so  far  emboldened  as  to  dare  secretly 
to  curse  my  oppressors*' 


Abt.  XI. — TravtU  in  Scotland  by  an  unmualRoute  ;  with  a 
3 rip  to  the  Orkneys  and  Hebrides;  containing  Hints  for- 
Improvements  in  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  with  Charac* 
iqrs  and  Anecdotes ;  embellished  with  Fiews  of  striking  Ob^ 
jects,  and  uMap  including  the  Caledonian  Canal.  Bu  the 
Rev.  James  Hall^  A.  AL  In  tz^o  Volumes.  Svo.  it.  6s. 
JobnsoD*     1807« 

THOUGH  these  travels  discover  no  great  depth  of  re-  ' 
flection^  yet  there  are  few  readers  wHo  will  not  find  abund- 
ance of  amusement  in  the  perusal.  Where  the  narrative 
might  otherwise  stagnate  in  dullness,  Mr*  Hall  takes  care  to 
enliven  it  by  variety  of  anecdote.  Of  anecdote  indeed  Mr. 
H.  appears  to  possess  a  copious  store  ;  and  though  he  maj 
sometimes  digress  a  little  too  far  from  the  point  before  him 
for  the  sake  of  introducing  a  sample,  yet  we  prosecute  our 
journey  with  pleasure,  and  are  far  froni  being  offended  with 
the  author  for  treating  us  with  such  a  diversity  of  agreeable 
fare  upon  the  way. 

Mr.  Hall  left  Edinburgh  on  the  15th  of  April  1803,  with 
the  resolution  of  visiting  the  whole  of  Scotia's  sea-beat  coast, 
and  of  inspecting  the  banks  of  her  most  celebrated  streams. 
The  limits  of  bur  Review  will  not  permit  us  to  accompany 
Mr.H.  in  every  part  of  this  circuitous  and  meandering  route ; 
but,  though  we  shall  often  let  him  pursue  his  way  unnoticed 
and  alone^  yet  we  shall  occasionally  overUke  him  at  some 
of  his  princtpal  places  of  reflection  or  of  rest,  where  we  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  introducing  him  fo  the  acquaintance  of 
our  readers;  and  Mt.  H.  we  trust,  will  not  be  displeased 
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Vfiih  m  for  jplacing  him  in  a  circle  of  such  geote el  company ; 
Bordo  we  think  that  they  will  regret  farming  an  acquaint- 
ance with  such  a  Cbmmunicative  and  entertaining  gentle* 
man  as  Mr.  H. 

At  Stirling,  where  our  traveller  stopped  for  a  few  days 
to  rest  himself  and  his  poney,  we  learn  that  the  antient 
castle,  whicli  has  gustained  many  a  vigorous  assault  and 
stuhborn  siege,  is  now  converted  into  barraclcs  for  sol- 
diers and  invalids.  Many  of  the  persons  who  were  killed 
here  in  1745,  are  said  to  have  been  buried  without  coffins 
under  such  a  shallow  covering  of  earth  that  in  a  few  days 
many  of  their  noses  were  seen  pec^ping  above  ground.  This 
calls  to  Mr.  H.'s  recollection  an  oeconomical  practice,  whicb 
prevails  in  some  parishes  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed,  of  drop* 
pmg  the  pauper — dead  out  of  the  coffin  into  the  grave;  and 
thus  making  oHe  such  convenient  receptacle  of  wood  serve 
to  convey  to  tlaeir  long  home  the  deceased  of  many  succes- 
sive years.  .Stirling,  according  to  the  account  of  Mr.  H* 
seems  to  afford  a  soil  very  favourable  for  diversity  of  opinions. 
For  the  religionisls  are  said  to  exhibit  a  numerous  and  motley 
mass  of  papists,  churchmen  and  high-flyers;  Cameronians^ 
Glassites,  Episcopalians,  Independants,  Whitfieldites,  Burg- 
hers, Antiburghers,  X7nitarians,  Arminians,  Socinians,  Uni- 
versal Redemptionists,  Calvinists,  Haldanites^  Missionaries^ 
£cc.  &c.  All  these  different  sects,  as  usual,  wrangle  with 
each  other^  wlthoat  always  knowing  the  subject  of  dispute ; 
but  their  logical  conflicts  serve  to  keep  the  attention  awake 
to  the  opinions  wliich  they  profess,  and  attach  an  interest  to 
such  points  of  speculation  which  they  would  not  otherwise 
possess.  The  zeal  of  the  missionaries  is  said  to  be  diffusing 
i Is  heat  even  over  the  chilly  summits  of  the  Highlands;  and 
the  snowy  top  of  Ben  Lomond  wUI  probably  ere  long  attest 
the  miracles  of  methodism.  Some  of  the  good  people  at 
Stirling  have  such  an  invincible  antipathy  to  any  moral  edifl* 
cation  from  the  pulpit,  as  to  doubt  wlietber  the  preacher  who 
employs  it,  be   not  in  a  fair  way  to  be  d— m — d.     A  Miss 

JS 1^  who  appears  to  have  been  inoculated  with  the  true 

virus  of  proselyting  zeal,  one  day  waited  on  the  respect* 
ablcj  learned  and  worthy  Dr.  Bisset,  *  expressly,'  as  she  said, 
'  to  see  if  he  was  in  the  way  to  heaved.*  The  Doctor  whose 
moral  preachings  unmixed  with  any  orthodox  cant,  had  been 
eminently  successful  in  deterring  from  the  commission  of 
crimes,  replied  that  he  had  now  for  69  years  had  his  soul  in 
liisown  keeping;  and  that  he  felt  no  inclination  to  put  it  in 
trust. 

While  Mr.  H«  was  sauntering  in  the  church  yard   of 
Clackmaonan^  be  was  at  some  pains  tp  decypher  an  inscrip- 
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tloti  6ti  bfik  of  the  Stoned,frotn  which  he  learned  that  th6  per- 
son #ho  Was  interred  below,  had,  when  living,  gone  to  solicit 
elttis  at  ttie  castle.  The  haughty  lord,  who  happened  to  espy 
his  approach,  told  the  poor  mendicant  in  no  vety  courteous 
tferms 

*  To  go  to  helU  The  poor  man  replied  I  need  not  go  there,  I 
nm  just  come  from  it.  And  pray  what  is  going  on  there  ?  Why,  my 
lord,  they  are  playing  the  same  game  there  as  here,  taking  in  the 
rich  and  holding  out  the  poor.' 

This  suggestion  was  but  ilUbrobked  by  the  haughty  chief; 
hfe  had  the  ttian seized,  h  rbastfed  egg  \Vas  put  linder  each  atoi- 
pit>  his  arms  were  tifed  down,  ^nd  he  was  tormented  till  he 
died.    « 

At  Skilb^ggife,  to  which  h^  ()h)ceeded  from  CIackmanhan> 
Mi*.  II.  informs  us  th^t  thetfe  is  '  orte  of  the  largest  di^tille-^ 
ri^S  in  Britain>  perhaps  in  Europe/  A  distillery  may  rank 
Hf  above  d  gbhpat^der  mill,  bt  a  &word  manufactory  iti  thift 
^ay  Ih  which  it  facilitates  the  destruction  of  the  humad 
tacfe.  But  the  life  of  man,  in  the  calculations  of  politi- 
ciitt)8>  is  thought  of  little  moment  when  compared  with  the 
gratifications  bf  avarice  or  ambition,  'the  revenue  is  en- 
riched by  the  distillation  of  poison  ;  and  he  would  be  es^ 
tfe^med  but  a  very  lukewarm  frifend  to  the  governmeiliti  who 
6hbuld  propose  that -thi*  poison  shbuld  be  prohibited,  while 
It  60  pbwerfully  sefeohded  the  projects  of  taxation, 

:i!^t  Kincardine  On  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  *  is  one  of  the 
fib^st  free-stone  qwarries  in  Europe.  Below  the  surface, 
Iktld  while  in  the  quarry,  the  stone  is  while,  soft,  and  easy 
to  work,  but  when  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  hard*  ^nd 
beautifully  white.*  It  is  said  to  be  superior  te  the  stone  of 
J^bvtland^  and  ib  lak^  a  higher  polish.  Mr.  H.  having 
found  Kincardine  nol^d  fot-  the  longevity  of  i^  inhabitants^ 
v6ry  grdfely  asks  whether  there  is  •  any  conneislion  betweett 
this  circumstance,  iind  the  stratum  of  free-stohe  on  which 
it  stands  V  At  Culros*  obi*  tNvellet-  remarks  the  ebbbU- 
tAgebaeht  which  the  strolling  pteachers  i^ho  traverse  the 
country,  derivi^  from  th^  itthing  ears  of  the  religious  Scots, 
The  reader  will  please  to  observe  that  we  here  use  thb  word 
tb  italics  in  its  figurative  and  scriptural  sense,  a$  Wfe  make 
lio  doubt  that  whatl^Ver  truth  thefe  might  have  been  itt  tRfe 
i^catidalbus  rieporisof  foi-bi^r  tittles,  this  Seoti  hav&  ItH^g; 
l[ieased  to  be  tiroubled  With  ahy  other  than  a  metaphbH^£il 
ttckih^  ih  tht^ir  eal-s  br  ^ny  othtr  patl  of  th^ir  pfetsons.  At 
Pumfermline,  Mr.  H.  beheld  with  sensitive  complacency, 
the  tomb  bf  thfe  grtat  add  gallant  Rbbeirl  Brucfe,  whose 
a^i^ fcoiisiit^tbs ^  pleasurable  t^tit)g' place. ih  tbt$  li.bfiiJi.% 
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•f  Scoltisb  History.  It  is  well-known  that  on  his  deaths- 
bed,  thi$  brave  king  requested  that  flower  of  chivalry,  the 
L.ord  James  Douglas^  to  have  his  heart  embaioied  immedi- 
ately after  his  death,  and  undertake  the  charge  of  conveying 
it  to  Jerusalem,  and  see  it  deposited  in  tlie  sepulchre  of 
Christ.  The  author  very  properly  subjoins  in  a  note  th« 
affecting  account  of  this  event,  which  we  find  in  the  inter, 
esting  narrative  of  Froissart.  At  In verkeithing,  our  inqui- 
sitive traveller,  having  found  the  church  door  open,  went 
in  ;  and  be^rd  a  clergymftn  holding  forth  on  this  edifying 
text;  *  thou  shall  not  sect  h  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk,'  The 
priest  expatiated  much  and  long  on  the  barbarity  of  t4ie 
practice,  and  the  sinfulness  of  the  dish  ;  but  unfortunately 
the  inhabitants  of  Inverkeithing  had  hardly  ever  seen  a  kid 
in  their  lives,  and  therefore  were  not  veiy  likely  to  have 
recourse  to  this  species  of  culin^try  abomination. 

The  Scots  appear  formerly  to  have  had  an  antipathy  to 
fish,  and,  by  way  of  contempl,  to  have. called  their  more 
southern  neighbours  by  the  name  of  Jish^taters.  To  this 
prejudice  may  be  traced  the  long  neglect  of  the  fisheries 
in  that  part  of  the  island.  This  prejudice  is  dying  away, 
bot  traces  of  it  were  still  observed  by  our  traveller  at  Kin- 
cardine ;  and  he  informs  us  that  in  the  Highlands  there  are 
veveral  sorts  of  fish  which  the  inhabitants  could  not  reiulily 
be  induced  to  touch ;  and  even  pork  is  said  to  have  been 
beld  in  abomination  among  this  simple  and  hardy  race  till 
about  a  century  ago.  Mr.  Hall  informs  us  that  the  little 
i»le  of  May,  near  the  coast  of  Fife,  which  appears  to  be  in- 
habited by  a  simple  and  unvitiated  race,  is  visited  by  the 
ecclesiastical  functionary  from  Pittenweem  only  once  in 
twelve  months,  when  he  performs  all  the  ceremonies  ttiat 
may  be  wanted  in  the  way  of  matrimony  and  of  baptism ; 
besides  adding  a  word  or  two  of  salutary  exhortation.  This 
exhortation  ought  to  ooiisist  of  good  solid  stuff;  as  it  is  to 
last  them  till  another  revolving  year/-  The  auditors,  when 
they  receive  this  annual  boon  of  spiritual  communicatioii, 
seem  determined  that  it  should  not  go  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at 
the  other ;  for  which  purpose  they  ait  turn  their  backs  to  the 
preacher  during  the  delivery;  probably  intending  to  let 
the  pious  boon  enter  through  the  tube  of  the  spine^  and  thus 
find  its  way  to  the  brain  without  any  possibility  of  immediate 
escape.  When  Mr.  Hall  reached  St.  Aiulrews,  be  beheld 
only  the  faint  appearance  of  its  antient  spleinlouir  and  fQSgni« 
ficeace.  The  cathedral  church*  the  castle,  the  residence  of  the 
archbishops,  and  not^infrequently  of  the  kings^  were  crumb- 
ling in  decay ;  one  long  street  presents  a  heap  of  ruins  ;  imd 
tome  otber  j^ts  of  (fas  citjr  wbk^  are  Qver^iow^  with  gvass^ 
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bear  melancholy  testimony  to  the  desertion  of  the  place. 
Even  the  university  does  not  flourish;  but  ftt  this  we  were 
BOt  surprised,  when  we  learned  that  lord  Melville  was 
esteemed  the  tutelary  genius  of  the  place  :  his  lordship  may 
encourage  the  multiplication  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Trotter, 
but  bis  smiles  were  never  yet  propitious  to  the  expansion 
of  ability  or  worth.  However,  notwithstanding  the  moral 
and  the  material  decay  which  are  so  perceptible  in  this  once 
flourishing  spot,  we  were  not  sorry  to  be  informed  by  our 
talkative  traveller  that  the  inhabitatits  are  still  alive  to  the  sen- 
sations of  festivity  and  mirth  ;  for  he  tells  us,  that  they  keep 
'ealingand  drinking,  marrying  anc}  giving  in  marriage/ The 
professorships  of  the  united  college,  under  the  righteous  in- 
spection of  ehancellor  lord  Melville,  appear  to  be  bes- 
towed more  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  political  influence, 
than  of  diffusing  erudition.  One  of  these  reverend  pro- 
fessors ycleped  George  Hill,  D.D.  some  time  ago  preached 
a  most  loyal  and  time-serving  sermon,  of  which  the  ac- 
quitted DELINQUENT  caused  some  thousands  of  copies 
.  to  be  printed  and  distributed,  as  we  are  led  to  believe,  out  of 
the  public  purse.  Mr.  Hall  enters  into  a  very  copious  de- 
tail  of  the  past  and  the  present  state  of  the  university  of  St. 
Andrews,  which  be  varies  with  numerous  anecdotes  of  Dr. 
Wilkie,  the  author  of  the  Epigoniad,  and  other  persons  who 
bave  been  brought  up  at  this  antieni  seminary  of  erudition. 
The  university,  which  flourished  exceedingly  under  the  judi- 
cious superintendance  of  the  late  lord  Kinnoul,  seems  to 
bave  been  rapidly  declining  in  credit  and  in  numbers  since 
the  plaee  of  chai^cellor  was  bestowed  on  lord  Melville.  Un- 
der nis  lordship's  patronage  the  professorships  are  degene^ 
rating  into  perfect  sinecures,  and  learning  and  virtue  are 
quitting  the  place.  Mr.  Hall  informs  us  that  the  colleges  of 
St.  Andrews  have  <a  revenue  more  than  four  times  greater 
than  their  expenditure ;  but  |the  employment  -of  the  over ' 
plus  is  a  matter  of  dubious  speculation.  Certain  it  is,  if  we 
may  credit  the  accounts  of  Mr.  H.  that  no  part  of  it  is  devo- 
ted to  the  encouragement  of  literature  and  science. 

As  we  have  always  been  curious  in  investigating  the  dif- 
ferent effects  ef  different  modes  of  culture  on  the  human  be- 
ing, we  read  with  interest  the  account  which  Mr.  H.  gives 
p.  16].  Vol.1,  of  two  yo^ng  ladies  who  had  been  bred  up 
from  their  infancy  in  an  almost  total  seclusion  from  the  worla, 
as  they  had  never  on  any  account  been  permitted  to  pass  the 
bounds  of  their  father's  garden,  till  they  had  reached  the  pe- 
riod of  womanhood.  Mr.  H.  met  them  vvalkingwith  their 
two  brothers  in  St.  Andrews  soon  after  their  first  emancipa- 
tioii  from  tI4s secluded  state.  He  represents  th^m  as  two  ve« 

■ . 
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ry  handsome  females,  but  ratlier  fautaslically  dressed.  A^ 
they  were  not  shy,  and  our  traveller  does  not  appear  to  have 
laboured  under  that  defect,  they  fell  into  conversation  with 
each  other.  Mr.  H.  informs  us  that  *  though  they  were 
composed  of  excellent  flesh  and  blood,  and  had  tolerably 
good  natural  parts,  add  a  considerable  share  of  that  know- 
ledge which  arises  from  books,  they  knew  nothing;  of  real  life/ 
Their  father,  it  seems,  had  lost  a  beloved  wife,  Wlucli  had  maiit 
'  him  more  than  usually  solicitous  about  the  education  of  the 
children  whom  she  had  left  behind. 

*  Being  in  easy  circumstances,  and  hj^vjng  a  large  garden,  or  ra- 
iKer  field,  including  a  garden  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  he  resolved 
to  call  in  teachers  to  instruct  them  in  all  the  branches  of  knowledge, 
but  that  they  should  never  go  without  his  premises  till  they  were 
grown  up  and  could  think  and  act  for  themselves.  ^ 

'  At  length,  after  having  scarcely  seen  any  hunjan  face  but  their 
teachers,  they  were  permitted  to  sally  out  and  see  whether  the  world 
and  men  were  what  they  are  represented  in  books.  The  one  was 
Seventeen  and  the  other  not  much  younger,  and  though  they  knew 
mubic,  geography,  history,  &c.  &c.  astonishingly  well,  and  were  ac- 
complished in  a  variety  of  points,  when  they  saw  a  handsome  youn^ 
man  they  could  not  help  standing  and  gazing  at  him.' 

Tliey  asked  Mr.  H.  why  he  did  not  wear  knee-buckles,  and 
how  much  the  narrow  ribband  that  tied  his  shoes  might  cost; 
besides  a  nuniber  of  other  questions,  such  as  children  com* 
monly  a&k^  A  young  man  without  any  fortune,  who  had 
sometiiijes  access  to  the  father's  house,  took  an  opportunity 
of  whispering  in  the  ear  of  one  'of  them, 

*  Will  you  marry  mt?  te  which  she  readily  answered  ;  Yes,  I 
will.  An  elopement  to  Edinburgh  was  concerted  and  made.  They 
were  married,  and  the  affectionate  father  was  soon  reconciled  to  the 
^Marriage*' 

This  experiment  does  not  seem  to  be  favourable  to  such  a 
system  of  education,  as  would  keep  young  people  ignorant 
of  the  living  world  till  the  period  when  they  are  in  most  dan- 
ger  of  being  ensnared  by  its  temptations  and  its  wiles. 

If  we  may  form  any  conjecture  respecting  the  disposition 
of  a  people  from  the  nature  of  thenr  amusements,  we  should 
be  tempted  to  ascribe  no  small  share  of  savage  barbarity  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Magus  Muir,  a  few  miles  west  from  St* 
Andrews.  Among  other  inhuman  sports,  they  have  what  is 
called  a  goose  race.  A  goose  is  suspended  by  the  feet  from 
a  sort  of  gallows,  its  neck  having  been  previously  stripped  of 
the  feathers  and  rendered  slippery  with  soap  or  grease.  The 
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ravages  riding  below,  raise  themselvcfs  as  they  passfrfidi  Ihcir 
ieats  as  far  as  they  can  to  get  holdof  the  goose  s  head,  which 
it  naturally  raises  up  to  avoid  them  ;  and  he  who  succeeds 
in  fmUing  off  the  bead  is  said  to  gain  the  race  !  ! ! 

*  To  see  the  poor  animal  writhing  its  neck  and  trying,  to  a voidi 
the  snvage  hand  that  is  about  to  pull  off  its  bead,  sterns  to  afibrd  the 
people  in  this  part  of  the  country  a  high  gratification/ 

At  Cirpar,  which  is  the  chief  town  inFifcour  traveller  founds 
as  usual,  the  religious  part  of  the  community,  having  no  com- 
mon centre  of  union,  such  as  we  proposed  in  our  review  of 
Mr.  Lancasler4  &e*  splitting  into  a  diversity  of  sects.  One 
.gent^leman,  thinking  that  the  kiss  spoken- of  by  St.  Paul  ought 
lo  be  literally  understt)od,  bad  made  this  distinctive  circum* 
fttance  the  origin  of  a  new  sect ;  and  as  the  founder  happen- 
'♦d  himself  to  have  three  very  elegant  daughters^  the  converts 
did  not  want  incentives  to  the  practice  oi  the  initiating  ce- 
remony. Our  traveller  gives  the  following  description  of  the 
iirchil  Hills,  a  tract  of  country  which  lies  between  the  Forth 
and  the  Frith  of  Tay,  of  which  the  length  i^upwardaof  thirty 
miles  and  the  medium  breadth  about  five. 

•  It  may  be  called  the  Arcadia  of  Scotland,  Hills  verdant  to  their 
summits,  the  lower  parts  covered  with  grain,  the  middle  with  herds 
«f  cattle,  and  the  higher  with  flocks  of  sheep ;  rivnlei^  stealing  tbrougb 
the  defiles  of  these  hills,  or  falling  in  murmurs  from  rock  to  rock  j  so- 
litary hamlets  and  farmsteads  now  skirted  with.natural  woods  of  ha* 
zel,  oak,  birch,  and  some  other  kinds  interspersed, and  now  inclosed 
■within  their  soft  embrace,  and  above  all  an  equal  or  modest  di\i- 
sion' and  distribution  of  property;  conspire  to  render  the  Aichil 
IJills  one  of  the  sweetest  as  well  as  happiest  regions  in  Britain,  &c/ 

Our  traveller  informs  us  that  about  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago  the  inhabitants  of  these  hills  were  remarkable  for  the 
aimplicity  of  their  manners,  though,  he  says,  thai  the  habits  of 
pastoral  indolence,  and  the  fre<^uent  intercourse  of  the  sexes 
in  rural  and  retired  occupations,  often  gave  occasion  to  in- 
tercourse of  another  kind,  for  which  the  discipline  of  .the 
fcirk  required  penance  to  be  done  on  the  ciUft/  stool,  when 
ihe  dftenders  were  rebuked  for  three  successive^Sundays  in  the 
lace  of  the  congregation. 

When  Mr.  Hall  reaches  the  town  of  AberneJ.hy,  he 
.favours  us  with  an  account  of  the  Seceders,-  a  sect  who 
inherit  the  gloomy  austerity  of  the  old  Covenanters*  The 
Seceders,  whoare  separatists  from  the  kirk,  are  severe  disci  pi  i- 
Barians,  rigid  anlinomians,  and  sticklers  for  particular  and 
aubitrary  electioiu  Our  traveller  next  describes  a  congregaliot^ 
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bf  SaTidemanians  and  Bereans  who  are  settled  at  Newliiirgh, 
and  ale  said  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  Epicureads  of  old. 
Mr.  H.  says  that  '  they  live  well    and  are  merry  ;'  and  he 
adds  that  *  they  are  very  amorous.*    The  Bereans  make  a 
sort  of  festival  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  they    eat  bread  and 
circulalie  the  glass;  while  ihey  talk  about   heaven  and    the 
church.     The  Berean  church  at  Newburgh  was  established 
by  a  Mr.  Pirie,  a  man  of  sagacity  and  learning,  but  of  a 
speculative  turn  and    variable    opinions.     He  exhibited  a 
singular  proof  of  his  visionary    propensities   in  art  attempt 
to  show  that  the  French  revolution  was  predicted  in  the  Re- 
velations.   In  the  XVIth  chapter  of  that  spurious  productioti 
the  author  says  thai  he  saw  ^  three  unrJean  spirits,  like  frog$, 
that   were    the   spirits    of  devils  working    miracles'     Mr. 
Pirie'a  ingenuity  in  accommodating  this  passage  to  Uis  pre- 
conceived hypothesis  is  at  least  equal  to  tliat  of  Mt.  Faber 
and  other  fanciful  expositors* 

^  Frogs,  says  Mr.  Pirie,  are  a  natural  emblem  of  Frenchmen, 
ias  frogs  furn'&h  a  dish  of  food  very  coinm  >n  in  that  country,  and 
no  nation  partakes  so  much  of  that  reptile.  Frogs  dw^ll  in  and 
issue  from  low  unclean  and  loathsome  cells;  and  what  cells  more 
unclean  and  loathsome  than  those  of  the  Jacobins,  Cordeliers  and 
disguised  Jesuits^  from  whence  the  convention  sprung  ?  Again, 
frogs  puflf  themselves  up  with  air,  are  boastful,  loquacious,  yet  still 
repeating  the  same  harsh  uncouth  notes;  and  tell  me  when  or  where 
any  society  or  even  rabble  ot  men  has  ever  dunned  our  ears  with  such 
a  profusion  of  big  swelling  words  of  vanity  as  the  convention  ? 
Spawning  tadpoles  of  constitutions,  theyhavtj  stunned  us  with  the 
most  vociferous,  harsh  and  hideous  sounds.  Terror  is  the  word  of 
the  day.  A  little  more  blood  I  No  mercy  !  No  humanity  !  This 
}s  surely  the  voice  of  the  bull-frog,  whose  croaking  is  terrific,  and 
whose  voracity  is  insatiable/ 

We  have  no  doubt  that  all  thip  was  perfectly  convincing  to 
•  Mr*  Pirie's  Berean  congregation  ;  and  that  all  the  old  women 
were  struck  with  the  remarkable  resemblance  between  the 
hull-frog  and  the  convention.  We  earnestly  recommend 
ittoMr.  Faber  not  to  omit  the  inse-rtion  of  the  bull-frog, 
with  a  xioloured  portrait  of  the  same,  in  the  next  edition 
of  his  Prophecies.  At  Abernethy  our  tinveller  informs  us. 
that  the  ihhabitantft  have  *  milk,  eggs,  potatoes,  porridge 
and  pteaching  in  abundance.' 

At  Pilktethley  wells,  our  author  had  ocular,  and  probably 
iia^l  pr6<)f  of  the  purgative  potency  of  the  water,  for  the  la- 
dies and  gentlemen,  as  is  said  to  be  the  long-admired  custom 
in  Scotland,  Were  suh  dio  and  almost  every  where  in  sight 
pf  one  another  getting  rid  of  its  effects.     We  were  happy 
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to  b€»  informed  that  the  effervescence  of  infidelity  whiclr 
v/a^  manifested  in  Perth  at  th«cQmmencementofthe  French 
revolution  has  passed  away.  Perth  has»  at  different  periods 
of  its  history,  been  renowned  for  the  two  extremes  of  reli^ 
gious  and  irreligious  zeal ;  but  at  present  a  happy  medium 
seems  likely  to  take  place  between  the  tuo.  Tbat  re%iou3 
temperament^  which  is  most  devoutly  to  be  desired  as  the 
characteristic  of  our  countrymen  on  both  sides  the  Tweedy 
consists  in  an  indifference  to  the  forms  and  a  ration^.! 
attention  to  the  essentials  of  christiajiity.  We  have  heard 
many  preachers  and  others  complain  of  the  religious  in- 
difference of  the  present  age ;  but  according  to  our  notions> 
tbat  indifference,  as  far  as  it  is  appended  exclusively  to  this 
ceremonial  matter  of  religion,  is  no  common  good  ;  for  m 
very  little  observation  will  teach  us  that  a  bigoted  attach* 
xuent  to  the /brmr  is  usually  accompanied  with  scandalous 
neglect  of  the  essentials  of  Christianity ;  while  a  real  regard 
for  the  essentials  will  naturally  generate  an  indifference  to 
tiie  forms.  At  Dundee  our  traveller  fell  into  company  with 
jome  persons  belonging  to  the  sect  of  the  Glassites  ;  whose 
principles  seem  in  such  direct  oj>position  to  those  of  Mr.A]aU 
thus;  for  their  maxim  is  to  marry  as  early  as  they  can. 
This  sect  is  perhaps  determined  not  to  have  any  mixture  of. 
old  maids  among  them  ;  all  ladies,  therefore,  who  dresd  the 
long  retention  of  virginity,  should  become  Glassites ;  and 
iIyus  be  dispossessed  of  the  uneasy  apprehension. 

Mr.  H.  now  proceeds  through  Aberdeen,  Banff,  Locha« 
bers,  Inverness,  Dornoch,  Thurso,  and  a  variety  of  other  pla* 
ces, entertaining  us  all  the  way  with  a  diversity  of  anecdotes 
which  he  picked  up  on  his  route,  till  he  is  ferried  over  to  the 
Orkneys.  In  this  remote  corner  of  the  British  empire,  our  ' 
traveller  was  present  at  an  assembly,  in  which  he  informs 
us  that  he  beneld  as  much  mirth*  and  fashion  as  he  ever 
witnessed  at  London  or  Bath.  We  were  glad  to  learn  tbat 
jthe  manufacture  of  straw  hats  had  been  introduced  here, 
and  that  it  was  likely  to  furnish .  profitable  employment  for 
the  younger  part  of  the  female  population.  We  are  next 
presented  with  an  interesting  account  of  the  present  state  of' 
the  Shetland  isles  from  the  communication  of  a  friend. 
The  inhabitants  are  great  consumers  of  spirits  and  of  coarse 
black  tea.  The  Shetland  horses,  which  seldom  receive  any 
allowance  of  fodder  in  the  severest  winters,  are  said  to  be 
longer-lived  than  any  other  known  variety  of  the  species* 
But  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  depend  for  their  chief 
supplies  of  food  on  the  fisheries,  of  which  they  possess  alinost 
every  species  that  is  to  be  found  on  the  British  coa^t ;  and 
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en  the  immense  diyersitj  of  sea-fowl  which  abound  on  tbeit 
perpendicolar  and  rocky  shores. 

Our  traveller  next  sets  sail  for  the  Western  Isles  whither 
however  we  must  let  him  proceed  by  himself,  as  we  shall  not 
have  leisure  to  attend  him  ihither,  or  to  Fort  William^Dum- 
barton  and  Glasgow  in  his  way  back  to  Edinburgh.  We 
have  found  Mr.  H.  as  far  as  we  have  had  leisure  to  keep  fai» 
company^  a  loquacious  and  gossiping,  but  on  the  whole  agree* 
able  acquaintance  ; — some  of  his  stories  might  have  been 
omitted  with  great  advantage  to  his  book  ;  as  also  some  of 

his  engravings^  and  particularly  that  of  Mr. —  receiving 

a  visitor  in  his  shirt  in  the  presence  of  his  wife.  We  cannot 
reckon  such  asighWamong  the  picturesquebeauties  of  Scot- 
land, some  of  which  Mr.  H.  has  accurately  delineated  and 
bad  elegantly  engraved.  ,  v  ^ 


Art,  Xf  f. — y^/i  Elemetitari/  Course  of  the  Sciences  and  Phi* 
losophy :  contained  in  'a  Series  of  Lectures  delivered  by  the 
Author  to  his  own  Pupils,  upon  the  principal  Branches  <^ 
elementary  Mathematics^  Mechanics,  Jstmnomy,  and  Cos-- 

.  mography.  By  J.  B.  Florian  Jolly,  A.M.  ^  Foh.  Qvq. 
Stockdale.     1806. 

THESE  two  volumes  are  the  first  part  of  a  course  of  ge- 
neral knowledge>  conducted  upon  a  plan  explained  by  the 
author  in  an  Essay  upon  an  analytical  Course  of  Studies, 
published  about  ten  years  ago.  The  first  of  them  contains 
Lectures  upon  Arithmetic,  and  the  Elements  of  general  Cal- 
culation ;  the  second  contains  Elementary  Geometry  and 
Plane  Trigonometry. 

*  The  reader,'  says  Mr.  Florian- Jolly  in  his  preface,  *  will  not  be 
able  toforni  a  jast  idea  of  the  plan  and  method  here  proposed  by 
running  his  eye  cursorily  over  this  volume :  for  this  reason  I  roiwt 
intrent  Kim  not  to  be  discouraged  at  the  seeming  immensity  of  ih%r 
system,  until  he  has  reflected  profoundly  on  the  introduction. which 
is  printed  along  with  it.' 

Prim&'facie  we  felt  no  great  reason  to  be  appalled  by  a 
couple  of  volumes  of  arithmetic  and  geometry ;  but  roused 
by  this  good-natured  warning  of  Mr.F.J. we  wiped  our  spec 
tacles  asecond  time,  and  summoned  up  all  our  courage  to  ena- 
ble us  to  master  his  introduction.  And  indeed  we  found  we 
had  good  reason  for  pulling  our  shoulder  lustily  to  the  wheel, 
forattiie  onset  we  were  gravelled  by  sonie  propositions 
inucb  beyqn/l  our  comprehension:  this  we  were  much  inclined 
at  firflloselio  the  score  ofour  own  dulness;  but  as  in  the  parts 
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which  we  conceive  Jthat  we  did  understand  we  thought  we 
met  with  hdre  and  there  an  egregious  blunder,we  are  inclin- 
ed to  solace  ourselves  with  the  supposition  that  our  author 
may  indulge  now  and  then  in  theyi//se  profound^  and,  per- 
chance, may  not  always  have  thoroughly  understood  his 
own  meaning.  The  relations  of  man,  he  tell  us,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  all  human  knowledge,  are  three-fold  5  1st, 
to  natural  beings  ;  2ndJ  to  himself ;  5d.  to  other  men.  Th« 
first  and  third  of  these  propositions  are  intelligible  enough  ; 
but  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  relation  of  a  man  to 
himself  we  cannot  for  our  life  comprehend*  By  the  term 
relation  we  understand  the  result  of  the  examination  and 
comparison  ofdifferentobjects;  nor  can  the  term,be  predieated 
of  one  and  tlie  same  object  according  to  any  propriety  of 
language^  and  in  plain  words,  is  little  better  than  nonsense* 
Mr.  Florian  Jolly  goes  on  to  inform  us  with  great  gravity^ 
that  what  does  not  affect  our  senses  can  excite  in  us  no  per- 
ception, no  ideas,  and  must  remain  hidden  from  us  for  ever. 
A  notable  discovery  truly  !  But  as  to  us  to  affecl  the  senses, 
to  excite  perception  and  ideas,  are  only  so  many  words 
meaning  exactly  the  same  thing,  we  fear  we  shall  not  reap 
much  benefit  from  it. 

He  goes  on  to  inform  us  that  the  general  attributes  we 
remark  in  every  being  are  quantity,  extension,  and  motion. 
But  we  would  ask  what  is  quantity  as  contradistinguished 
rom  extension?  Is  not  extension  a  species  of  quar>tity? 
Whether  by  this  last  term  Mr.  F.  J.  means  number  or  soi- 
lidityr  we  are  unable  to  tell;  though  we  rather  conjecture 
the  former.  If  so,  he  has  neglected  the  most  prominent  of 
the  pi^imary  qualities,  which  enter  into  our  complex  idea  of 
matter.    . 

But  we  are  desirous  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  F.  J.  and  ^c- 
Inowledge  with  pleasure,  that  when  he  descends  from  his 
taetapbysical  Pegasus,  and  particularly  when  he  conde-r 
scends  to  be  the  plain  schoolmaster,  he  evinces  a  souiu! 
judgment,  and  an  accurate  knowledge,  both  of  the  proper 
objects  of  elementary  education,  and  of  the  powers  ai^d  ca- 
pacities of  the  youthful  miud. 

*  Education,'  he  well  obseryes,  *  is  the  noviciate  of  life;  and  in 
life  manifold  and  various  are  the  stalions.  One  cannot  decide  which 
of  them  would  best  suit  a  subject  of  whose  dispositions  and  capacity 
we  are  ignorant;  on  the  contrary,  by  teaching  hira  during  his  youth 
.to  know  the  diiTercnt  means  of  being  useful  to  society,  he  wi:ll  he 
prepared  to  serve  it  aftervvards  in  all  its  employments  :  by  opeoing 
to  hira  the  entrance,  and  by  pointing  out  to  him  the  tract  of  toe  dif- 
ferent courses  he  may  travel  throu^^h,  he  will  have  acquired  light 
enough  to  choose  that  which  agrees  the  best  with  his  taste  and  \m 
talents/ 
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He  might  have  added   that  the  elementary  parts   of  all 
knowledge  are  tho.se  which  are  most  repulsive  and   barrea- 
They  ought  therefore  to  Ib'e  entered  upon  early  in  life,  wbea  ^ 
the  oieorory  is  active,  but  Ihe  imagination  dormant*     If  tbejr 
are  now  neglected,  ardent  indeed  must  be  the  mind  wbic'k 
will  labour  at  riper  years  in  a  soil  apparently  so  rough  afid 
wngratefui.     This  is  one  powerful  reason  Why  the  mathema- 
tics should  not  be  delayed,  perhaps  even  to  the  period  of  ado- 
lescence.    Dr.  Johnson  has,  ia  uis  usual  dictatorial  maoBer^ 
pronounced  these  studies  to  be  unfit  to  form  apart  of  the  or- 
dioary  scholastic   discipline,      iiut  Johnson    was   himself 
Fbolly  ignorant  of  the  mathematics,  and   the  sciences  de« 
pendent  uppn  them ;  and  his  vanity  would  not  suflfer  Mm  19 
Acknowledge  a  branch  ofknovyledgeto  be  essential  to  a  wejU 
educated   gentleman,  in  which  he  was  himself  utterly  iile&- 
cient.     Mr.Florian  Jolly   has    combated    the  doctors    ar- 
guments with  much   success.     We  think  that  the  general 
opinion  and  spirit  of  the  times  are  in  unison  with  Mr«  F,JM 
doctrine,  and  that  both  parents  in  general,  and  the  teacher* 
of  our  respectable  seminaries  are  more  and  more  sensible  of 
the  importance  of  these  studies.     Indeed,  it  is  ridiculous  t« 
esteem  aoy  course  of  education  to  be  complete,  which  doec 
not  comprehend  the  elements  of  a  spe«iesof  learaing,  whiok 
is  of  universal  application,  ami  the  foundation  of  almost  aBl 
ilntt  is  solid  and  valuable  in  hur^ian  knowledgi?.     And  yet  it 
is  no  less  strange  thao  true,  that  many  a^oi-duant  scholar  ic 
sent  from   pur  public  schools,  who  is  not  acquainted  evea  . 
with  his  multiplication  table. 

Equally  judicioLUS  are  his  reflections  on  a  prevailing  <?us- 
tom  of  attempting  to  convert  the  objects  of  serious  study  in- 
to a  species  of  play.  This  piece  of  pedantic  folly  (!;annoi,  we 
think,  be  too  soon  sup})  ressed,  and  we  can  only  blame  Mr.  E. , 
for  giving  it  any  quarter,  by  allowing  the  use  of  it  to  very 
young  children.  We  would  ask,  what  time  of  life  is  too 
early  to  receive  the  important  lesson,  that  no  day  should  he 
suffered  to  pass  without  some  serious  and  useful  occupa- 
tion i    On  this  subject  Mr.  l*".  says, 

*  Ixannot  too  strongly  deprecate  the  system  that  lately  prevailed 
of  lurningevery  science  iiito  a  GAME.  This  method,  which  may 
Yery  well  answer  to  teach  young  children  tht^r  letters,  some  part^ 
of  geography,  and  some  historical  facts,  instead  of  saving  pains  Ia 
the  higher  deparli^ents,  wiJl  prove  in  the  end  tbe  source  of  the  grfiat- 
«st  difficulties.  Y(>ung  persons  instiucted  in  this  mannt*r  not  only 
have  but  a  smattering  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  ;  but,  what  is 
Vforse,  they  acquire  a  way  of  trifling,  of  cun^id^ring  study  as  a  merjc 
4?''*ytlirtog,  j^d  whifl  they  arc  aftei;vvard$  obliged  to  apply  U»>efns«l«w 
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earnestly  to  matters  of  importance,  they  have  to  conqubr  at  <nice 
their  ignorance,  and  their  idle  and  frivoloUs  habits/  Let  it  never  be 
forgotten,  that  our  whole  life  is  to  be  a  continual  study;  that 
every  day  ought  to  make  some  addition  to  our  information,  to  our 
'stisdom  :  and,  therefore,  the  most  essential  thing  young  people  cau 
be  taught  is  uow  to  lbarh/ 

Into  the  particulars  of  Mr.  Florian  Jolly's  work  we  cannot 
)be  expected  to  enter  minutely.  We  have,  hewever,  exa* 
mined  various  parts  of  it,  and  have  reason  to  believe  it  exe- 
cuted with  neatness,  precision  and  perspicuity.  We  cannat 
help  thinking  that  in  the  arilhinetical  part  he  hvs  been  pro* 
digal  of  his  own  labour,  by  elucidations  unneces^rily  copi- 
ous and  diffuse.  Il  is  singular,  but  true,  that  the  foundations, 
upon  which  are  grounded  tl>e  rules  of  common  arithmetic, ^ 
are  very  difficult  to  comprehend,  and  consequently  till  the 
pupil  has  gained  considerable  mathematical  skill  and  expert- 
ness  not  easily  acquired.  Nor  is  it  of  much  moment. .  In  all 
parts  of  education  the  memory  is  exercised  before  the  reason  ; 
and  indeed  ultimately  for  the  sakeof  the  reas(3n.  Now  arith- 
metical demonstrations  are  nothing  more  than  verbal  truths, 
dependent  upon  the  arbitrary  and  artificial  structure  of  the 
aigns,  ahd  are  commonly  too  complicated  for  young  minds^ 
whilst  they  lead  to  no  useful  results,  Mr.  Florian  Jolly's 
sneer  therefore  at  the  works  of  his  fellow-labourers  in  tnc 
imme  field,  *^  where,*  he  tells  us,  •'  the  rules  are  given  like 
ike  receipts  in  the  House-keeper's  Assistant ,  without  having 
one^  principle  explained  on  which  they  are  founded/  appearSr 
to  us,  to  use  the  mildest  language,  to  be  very  much  mis- 
placed. 
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Art.  13.— T^fc  Cause  of  the  Increase  of  Method' sm^  and  T)issention^ 
and  of  th^  Popularity  of  -what  is  called  Evangelical  Preaching^ 
and  the  Means  of  obviating  them^  considered  in  a  Sermon  ^preach* 
ed  at  the  Visitation  of  the  Rev,  the  Archdeacon  of  Leicester^  held 
at  Melton  Mowftrat/y  June  20,  1 805,  with  Appendixes^  ^*c.  ^c.  Bjf 
Robert  Acklom  Ingram^  B.  D*  Svo,  As.  Hatchard.  1807. 
WHERE  a  country  is  divided  into  numerous  sects,  of  very  oppo* 
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site  principles  and  terets,  the  duty  of  the  government  seems  to  be, 
OS  far  as  possible  to  promote  among  tl^m  all  the  spirit  of  mutual 
charity  and  forbearjince,  that  the  malign  and  unboeial  passions  may 
not  mingle  with  their  differences  in  points  of  speculHtion.  For  thi^ 
purpose,  in  those  countries  in  which  a  religious  es>iablishment  is  in- 
corporated with  the  political  institutions  of  the  state,  that  establisU- 
ment  ought  to  he  made  the  qentr^  of  union,  of  eharity  and  peace. 
How  is  this  to  be  effected  ?  We  answer  ;  let  the  b<*rvicc  of  the  esta- 
^)Iishinent  be  so  regulated  as  to  teach  nothing  but  the  essentials  o/ 
Christianity,  in  ^he  truth  of  which  all  sects  are  agieed,  wit,hout  insist- 
ing on  points  of  inferior  importance,  respecting  which  they  differ. 
The  establishment  would  thus  serve  as  the  focus  of  rational  iilumina- 
tion  and  the  ark  of  evangelical  peace.  All  sects  agree  that  J^'sus  wa3 
the  Messiah,  that  he  was  divinely  commissioned  to  teach  the  will  of 
God,  that  he  performed  various  miracles  in  support  of  his  pretensions, 
and  that  after  being  crucified,"  he  rose  from  the  dead.  Oa  these  four 
simple  and  irrefragable  truths,  every  religious  sect  has  a  has  wKie 
enough  for  public  instruction  and  for  universal  charily.  In  the  moral 
corollaries  which  would  follow  from  the  few  simple  propositions  whcb 
we  have  stated,  there  would  be  ample  sanctions  for  tlie  practice  of 
moral  duly  ;  there  would  be  terror  for  the  sinner  and  encDuragement 
for  the  righteous  ;  hope  for  the  desponding  "and  comfort  for  the  sick. 
To  elevate  the  superfluities  or  accessaries  of  Christianity  into  the  es- 
sentials, is  only  to  multiply  the  causes  of  dissension  ;  and  to  open  thfe 
sluices  of  sectarian  hostility.  We  cannoL  better  evince  our  regard 
for  the  religious  establishment  of  this  country,  than  by  endeavouring 
to  banish  all  causes  of  dissension  from  its  walls,  and  all  reasonable 
grounds  of  separation  from  its  worship.  And  is  this  great  end  so 
likely  to  be  produced  in  any  other  w^y  as  by  laying  no  stress  on  un» 
certain  doctrines  and  controverted  opinions;  but  directing  the  atten- 
tion to  those  great  and  momentous  truths  which  are  as  simple  as  they 
are  important ;  and  w^ich  alone  are  in  unison  with  the  principles  of 
universal  charity  ? 

In  Mr.  Ingram's  pamphlet  we  have  met  with  many  judicious  ob* 
•crvations  ;  and  we  particularly  recommend  the  Appendix,  No.  li, 
from  p.  is  to  p.  49,  to  the  serious  perusal  of  the  clergy. 

AtiT.  14. — A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Temple^  M*nj  ZUt,  and  V 
Bnkhy  Chapel^  Berkley/  Square,  June  28M,  vpon  the  Condvct  to  be 
observed  by  the  Estubluhed  Church  to-war ds  Catholics  and  other 
T>issenters.  By  the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith,  A.  M,  late  Fellow  of 
^evD  College^  Oxford.     U.  Carpenter.  1807.. 

The  pulpit  is  never  more  honoured  than  when  it  is  employed 
f^r  the  purpose  of  appeasing  the  animosities  of  sects,  and  of  inculcat* 
JHg  the  principles  of  universal  charity.  We  have  beheld  with  regret, 
inany  clergymen  ofihe  eiitablisbmeni.prjeaching sermons  full  of  unmer* 
ciful  invective  and  abuse,  against  catholics  and  dissenters.  But  such  is 
t>ot  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Smith  ;  and  we  request  him  to  proceed  as  hf 
^  hegUfl  ;  and  to  press  on  the  attenti6n  of  hi*  audience  the  neces« 

Cbit.  R^V.  Vol.  J2.  September,  ie07.  H- 
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sity  of  emancipating  the  catholics  from  the  absurd  restrictions  by 
which  are  they  oppressed^  and  of  abolishing  all  religious  tests,\vhichy 
instead  of  strengthening  the  establishment,  render  it  an  object  of  hos* 
tility  and  hate. 

Art.  15. — A  CafechUmfor  the  Use  of  all  the  Churches  in  tht  Trcndk 
Empire  ;  to  which  are  prejised  the  Fope's  Bull,  and  the  Archbishop's 
Mandamus,  Translated  from  the  Original^  with  an  Introduction  and 
NottSy  by  bavid  Bogue,  Author  of  an  Essay  on  the  Nets  Testa^ 
ment,     Svo,     Ss,  6d,     Williams  and  Smith.    1806. 

IF  we  may  jnd^e  from  the  specimen  before  us,  the  Romish  religioii 
is  nearly  the  same  as  it  was  before  the  revolution.  Much  of  its 
pomp  and  splendour  it  has  lost ;  its  immense  endowments  and 
princely  revenues  are  all  gone  ;  but  its  ghostly  pretensions  a»e 
inade  subservient  to  the  views  of  Buonaparte. 

POLITICS. 

Art.  16. — Letters  on  capital  Punishments^  addressed  to  the  Eng-^ 
lish  Judges.  By  Beccaria  Anglicus.  Svo.  2s.  6d,  Johnson, 
1807. 

REWARDS  and  punishmonts  constitute  a  part  of  the  moral  go* 
vernment  of  God,  even  in  this  uncertain  world.     Now,  if  we  con* 
^der  what  is  the  proper  end  of  punishment,  as  it  is  administered 
by  the  Deity  in  this  probationary  life,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  tof  pro- 
mote the  moral  reformation  of  the  offender,  and  to  prevent  the  repe* 
titionofthe  oflfence.     Alinost  every  act   of  vice  brin<4S  with  it  Or 
roncomitant  punishment ;  and  this  punishment  tends  to  produce  the 
sentiment  of  regret,  and  to  fortify  the  resolution  to  amend.     We  da 
not  say  that  this  is  always  or  even  usually  the  case  ;  butwenffirm 
that  such  are  the  certain  tendencies  of  4hose  punishments,  which  are 
inflicted,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  according  to  the  pro^^i^ 
dential  appointments  of  God.     When  civil   government,  >yhich  in 
some  measure  arrogates  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  exercises  the 
right  of  punishment  over  its  subjects,  it  should  be  particularly  care- 
ful that  nothing  vindictive  of  cruel  should  enter  into  the  cons'dera* 
tion.     Pain  is  only  so  far  the  end  of  punishment,  as  it  promotes  a 
Aoblerend,   the  moral  good  of  the  person  on  whom  it^is  inflicted. 
Justice  requires  that  the  punishment  should  riever  exceed  the  degree 
oftheoffence;  and  charity,  which  considers  th<?  imperfections  of 
humanity,  and  mitigates  the  rigours  of  justice,   will  often  suggest 
that  it  should  be  less.     But  capital  punishments  defeat  the  very 
end  of  punishment; — the  reformation   of  the   CRiMtNAt. 
They  do  indeed  take  the  most  eflectual  means  of  preventing  the  re- 
petiiioii  of  the  offence  ;  but  as  this  is  not  connected  with  any  possi-( 
ble  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  the  moral  agent,  by  whom  it  was 
|>erpetrated,  it  must  be  regarded  rather  as  the  act  of  a  legislator  who 
i$  thirsty  for  blood,than  of  that  wisdom  and  humanity  which  imitate 
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Ifee  perfebtibii^  of  ihe  Dteity.  We  ar^  dubioiis  whether  cajiJtal  punish* 
tienls  are,  in  any  case,  authorised  by  the  deductions  of  rfeason  orth© 
precepts  of  Christianity,  hot  We  are  convinced  that  in  the  thajority  of 
tases  they  afe  utterly  irrecoiicileable  with  thb^e  precepts  and  deduc- 
tions. AD  pahishment  supposes  the  infliction  of  pain  ;  but  pain  is 
not  the  pn)per  object  of  punishment.  To  jfxinish  nierely  foJ:  the 
sake  of  infticting  pain  oh  the  individual  is,  instead  of  the  consider- 
ate humanity  of  a  legislator,  to  exercise  the  ferocity  of  a  savage; 
As  far  as  capital  punishments  deteir  from  the  commission  of  crimeii 
hy  the  menace  of  pain,  they  are  not  half  so  ^efficacious  as  punish- 
niPius  of  other  descriptions  might  be  mdde.  The  greatest  pain, 
which  capital  punishments  occasion,  appears  to  be  felt  by  the 
friends^nd  relatives  of  the  individual}  who  are  not  only  afflicted  by 
the  ignominy  of  his  end,  but  who  mourn  for  an  accountable  being, 
who  is  deprived  of  the  possibilities  of  reformation ;  in  whom  no  mo- 
ral change  can  be  wrought  by  counsel  or  by  discipline,  and  who 
<:an  neither  retrieve  his  character  nor  make  restitution  for  his  crimew 
Of  the  highly  beneficial  effects,  which  may  be  produced  by  the  dis- 
«se  of  capital  punishments,  we  have  a  striking  proof  in  th«  prisons 
of  Philadelphia,  where  the  most  salutary  reformatio!)  has  been 
wrought  in  the  habits  of  the  most  notorious  offenders,  by  a  system 
of  severity,  directed  by  discretion  add  tempered  with  mercy.  We 
ure  informed  that  his  present  majesty  has  an  almost  invincible  re- 
pugnance to  capital  executions,  and  that  it  is  never  without  strong 
feelingsof  aversion  and  regret  that  he  signs  any  warrant  for  the 
purpose.  We  think  that  this  fact  is  highly  creditable  to  the  king, 
and  we  consider  it  with  more  pleasure,  because  it  gives  if$  assurance 
ihat  he  would  readily  assent  to  any  bill  for  abolishing  a  practice 
which  is  at  once  opposite  to  scripture,  to  reason  and  humanit}« 

Art.  17. — B^mofhon  the  Alliance  between  Church  and  Sttttt^  and  on 
the  Test  Laws.  By  the  Rev.Richard  Kiugy  M,  A.  formerly  FeUow  of 
Nerv  College^  Oxford.     Svo.     Booth.     I8O7. 

IN  this  pamphlet  Mr.  King  has  again  dished  up  the  stale  argu- 
ments of  bishop  Warburton  ;  but  without  improving  the  flavour 
or  increasing  the  force  of  the  ingredients  by  any  additions  of  his  own. 
We  are  strenuous  advocates  for  a  religious  establishment,  as  far  as  it 
is  made  a  means  of  conveying  moral  instruction  to  the  people;  and 
of  impressing  them  with  the  incalculable  importance  of  living  sober- 
]y)  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  world,  that  they  may  be  hai>py  in 
the  next, — ^Thus  far  a  religious  establishment  is  of  infinite  use  ;  for 
vhile  civil  lawscai^  influence  only  the  outward  conduct,  such  instruc* 
tion  may  operate  most  beneficially  on  the  interior  of  the  heart,-— 
But  when  a  religious  establishment,  instead  of  being  exclusively  di- 
Tected  to  these  great  moral  ends,  is  converted  into  a  mere  engine  of 
state,  and i'cndered  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  political  artifice 
*and  corruption,  the  et^tabliskment  itself  is  degraded  and  religion  dis- 
graced. — We  are  told  by  our  Saviour,  that  we  cannot  serve  God  aqd 
Mammon;  but  many  of  the  sordid,  narrow-minded  snd  time-serv- 
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ing  ministers  of  tk^estaUishmcnt,  who  have  hoen  l>u9y  tfi  raism^ 
lbt>4ate  '  hue  and  cry'  against  ihe  catholics,  thi«k  ibat  th?  wor»hrp 
of  Mammon  is  very  compatible  with  the  a tl oration  of  Go<l.  But 
the  misfortune  is,  that  they  give  to  GodJonly  tlie  service  of  the  Hps; 
vhile  Mammon  receives  tb«  fond  idolatry  of  their  hearts,  A  re-» 
ligioiis  establishmei)t,  fooWded  on  such  principles  as  are  in  unison 
with  the  dictates  of  reason  and  the  preceptsofchristianity,wou  hi  feqiri  re 
no  \^6ak  and  crumbling  fortifications  of  mystery  and  in^tolerance  foe 
its  support.  As  it  would  inculcate  charity  to  all  sects,  it  ,-ivould 
in  every  sect  find  the  zealous  protection  of  a  friend.  Every  sect 
would  experience  love  €rtid  reverence  within  its  walls  ;  which,  in? 
stead  of  echoing  with  unscriptural  dogmas  arul  persecuting  creeds, 
would    send    forth   only  the   rational  and  eKlrilaraiing  sounds  of 

*  Glory  to  God  in  the  HiOUEST ;  on  eauth  peace  ;  good 

WILL  TOWARDS   MEN.' 

Aut.  IS.-^Memoir  of  the  Case  of  St.  John  Mason ^  Esq,  Barrister  of 
Law  J  who  was  confined  as  a  Statt  Prisoner  in  Kilmainham,far  mare 
than  two  Years  ;  containing  Addresses  and  Letters  to  the  Earl  of 
Hardxbicke  \  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford',   Mr,    Wickham  \ 

'  Judge  Daif/  ;  Sir  Evan  Nepean  ;  Lord  Henry  Petty  y^  <$c.  ^c.  and 
Itcttersfroni  some  of  tfie  ubove  Personages.  Afost  respect/ u/ly  sub' 
miffed  to  the  Consideration  o/'  the  ^pmmous  in  Parliament  asuent' 
bled,     Dublin.     Svo,     Johnson.     4^.     1S07. 

IN  the  present  pampljlet  Mr.  Mason  has  described  a  (?ase  of  oppres- 
sion ainl  distres^which  has  forcibly  excited  ourattentionand  interest- 
ed oui"  sympathy.  It  is  one  striking  proof  among  many  others  of  the 
illegal  acts  which  have  been  perpetrated  in  Ireland  under  the  sanction, 
or  with  the  connivance  of  the  government.  In  August  1803  Mr. 
Mason  was  arretted  without  any  reason  whatever  being  assigned  for 
the  proceeding.  He  was  lodged  in  Kilmainham  gaol,  in  a  ceH,  10 
feet  by  6.  He  repeatedly  requested  of  the  ihe^n  government  of  Ireland 
either  to  be  broughtto  trial  or  to  be  set  at  liberty.  But  no  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  hifi  earnest  solicitatiohs  ;  and  he  was  k«pt  in  con- 
£nement  till  the  ipth  of  September  1805,  when  he  was  dischingcd. 
•Thus  Mr.  Mason  suffered  an  arbitrary  imprisonment  of  two  \ears, 
in  which  he  experienced  numerous  inconveniences  and  piivations. 
During  part  of  the  time  he,  as  well  as  some  of  the  oiher  prison- 
crSf  depose  that  thty  were  kept  on  putrid  meat,  putrid  water,  and  in 

*  ft  close  atmosphere  loaded  with  the  pernicioub  exhalations  of  hu- 
«iian  exeremetit,  which  according  to  the  npiesentaiion  befoi-e  us 
appears  to  have  been  suffered  to  accumulate  in  various  parts  of 
the  prison.  Depositions  to  this  effect  iespe<:ling  the  state  of  the 
gaol,  were  made  on  oath,  or  they  would  stagger. our  belief.      Hut 

*  the  f icts  prove  that  Tio  men  ought  to  be  trusted  w?tU  any  power, 
cf  which  they  are  not  accountable  for  the  exercise.  For  though 
the  superiors  may  not  abuse  the  trust,  the  subaltern  menials  and 
aijents  generally  will.  And  the  tyranny  of  subordinate  and 
inferior  miscreants  is  always  of  the  most  intolerable  and  vexalHiUs 
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kind.  When  Mr.  Mason  was  liberated,  he  applifed  to  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  for  some  compensation  for  -the  heavy  losses  which  his  long  and 
illegal  im^UomnejU  h^d  eaXised  him  to  sustuin.  Lord  HardwicM 
Miftved  to  Mr.  Mason  with  a  becoming  urbanity,  but  did  not  en- 
Cour£ti<:«[  any  hope  of  redrejjs;  because  he  thought  that  redress  would 
imp\y  9. {^ensure  QH  ihi  gmev/^n^eHt,  But  surely  neither  public  bodies 
nor  private  individuals  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  ms^king  r?5»ttmtion 
forlKeinjustic.e  which  they  perpetrate,  or  of  relinquishing  a  wrong 
way  for  a  right.  No  such  acts  of  tyranny  as  that  which  Mr.  Mason  ex- 
perienced ever  polluted  the  beneficent,  the  mild,  and  «'qiijtable  sway 
of  the  1hi« administration.  Mr.  Mason's  case  is  now  before  the  public, 
and  the  public  seldom  fails  to  $ympathii>e  with  any  well  attesu4 
instance  of  individual  Qppr^uD. 

Art.  Ip.-^Jfcuwr^*  m  Mr,  WhiihrcMiU  Planfqr  the  Ed^^t^Hm  of 
tk^  Poor  /  m(/t  Obsei-vfitioHs  on  SumUat/  Sclmalst  and  on  tht  Statt 
of  ihenpfyr enticed  Poor.  Bj/  James  J^arkinson^  Huston.  Sy*- 
ntonds,     8vo*  2«.    1 S07. 

THIS  pamphlet  pulsus  in  mind  of  some  speeches  of  a  shufiing 
methodistical  senator,  in  which  Jhere  is  such  a  mixture  ^oi  -pros  and 
<iw<i of  approbation  and  dissent,  that  it  is  difficult  at  first  to  knovy  whJit 
he  would  be  ^t,  till  by  observing  certain  unfounded  suggestions  and 
hostile  inuendos,  we  discover  that  he  is  a  secret  enemy  to-  the  mea- 
sure which  he  professes  to  praise  ;  and  that  th©  clo^k  of  candi4  ini- 
partiality  is  only  woru  to  hide  the  rancour  of  inveterate  dislike. 

Art.  20 — Short  Remarks  npDfi  recent  political  Occurrences,  and 
purtkularlj/  m  the  New  Plan  (^  Finance.     1S07.     Hatchard. 

THIS  pamphlet  was  written  before  the  late  ministers  were  dismiss- 
ed from  their  places,  and,  though  the  author  is  an   enemy  to  their 
measures,  he  appears  to   be  far  from  deficient  in  candour  of  ability. 
Lord   (lirenville's  plan  of    finance   was  to  bgrrow   a   certain  sum 
annually  on  the' credit' of  the  war  taxes,  and   to   create  a   sinkin*g 
fund  for  the  extinction  ofeachloafi.     The  aipount  of  these  taxes  was 
to  be  twelve  millions  a  year  fot  the  first  three  ye.ars  ;    fourteen  mil- 
lions for  the  fourth  year,  and  sixteen  millions  per  year  for  the.foUdw- 
ing  sixteen  years.  Ten  per  cent.upon  each  lojih  was  the  sum  to  he  set 
ajjrtrt  from  the  wUr  taxes  for  the  interest  and  sinking  fynd,  leaving 
iit  the'{)resent  price  'of  the  fiihds,'  about  five  per 'cent,  as  a"  sipkinj 
fund  ;  which,    at  comjjoiind  irfterest,  was  computed  capable  of  re- 
<lecmirig  the  capital  in  fourteen  years.     T^is  plan  of  finance  appears 
tQ  us  the  best  that  ever  was  proposed,  as  it  would  have  occasioned  no 
neih  ta.t^  except   to  a  very  inconsiderable  amoi^nt,  and'  would,  ra- 
pidly haVe  discharged  the  annual  loans,  whi^h  we  might  have  bor*. 
ro\ved  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  The  writer  of  this  panopli- 
jet  does  not  object  so  much  to  the  planitself^as  to  the  extent  to  vj'hi<;ii 
U  was  propos'ert  to  be  carried.  *  Titne  mu^t'shew  whether   our' pr«- 
^  ^m  fiwtticiets  have  any  thing  better  to  siiggekt. 
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POETRY. 

Art-  21.-;-Prp*  an4  Con*,  for  Cupid  and  Hymen;  in  a  Series  of 
Metrical  Saiyric  Dialogues^  exhibiting  the  Horrors  and  Delights  gf- 
being  over  Head  and  Ears  in  LovXy  with  the  supreme  Felicity  and 
Wretchedness  of  Matrimony ;  to  which  are  udddd  severest  other 
Pieces,  By  Jenkins  Jones,  Author  of  Hobby  Horses^  and  the 
Philanthropist y  and  Editor  of  Love  and  Satire,     Sno.  7s.     Allen* 

3807.-  ^        :  - 

\ 

TO  the  editor  of  f  Love  and  Satire/  we  apportioned  no  Sfnall  de- 
gree of  our  applause,  which  we  are  sorry  to  be  under  the  necessity' 
of  withholding  from  him  as  the  author  of  '  Pros  and  Cons/> 
a  performance  both  insipid  "and  vulgar  ;  utterly  destitute  of  the  spi- 
rit which  animated' his  former  prod uctionV  arid  abounding  only  with 
those  hackney'd  vulgarities,  which  are  the  characteristics  of  a  *  cock- 
licy.'  .  Many  of  the  fugitive  pieces  subjoined,  however,  are  to  be  ex* 
cepted  from  this  general  censure ;  and  make  us  regret'  that  they  are 
to  be  found  in  company  with  such  trash  as  **  Metrical  Satyric  Dia- 
logues.' -  - 

Art.  22. — Melville's  Mantle^  being  a  Parody  on  the  Boem  enti" 
tied  Elijah's  Mantle.     8vo.    Budd.     1807.    ' 

MELVILLE'S  mantle  I  a  very  ragged  concern  indeed  5 

.  NOVELS. 

Ar^.  23.— £ZZeii,  Heiress  of  the  Castle.     By  Mrs,  Pilkingtoru     3 
Vols,   J  3*.     Crosby  flnd  Co. 

THE.  heroine  of  this  tale  is  the  only  child  of  Sir  Raymond 
Mortimer.'  Sir  "R/iymond  having  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
an  amiable  wife  of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  quits  the  gay  world^  and 
devotes  his  time  to  the  ediication  of  his  child.  Ellen  as  she  ad- 
vance's to  womanhood  has,  with  almost  all  heroines  of  this  species 
of  writing,  a  lovely  face  and  jperfect  form  ;  she  is  also  represented 
with  a  fine  disjposition,  ingenuous  lieart, spotless  mind,  and  every  ac- 
complishment which  a  young  lady  of  family  and  fortune"  ought  to 
possess,  Sh^at  the  same  time'  receives  great  advantages  from  the 
^ood  instruction  of  hei*  governess,  who  supplfes '  the  place  of  a 
mother  to  her  piipil.  The  first  misfortune  which  she  expeiriences 
is  the  parting'frdm  this  favourite  friend,  arid  almojst  immediately  after 
from  her  father,  who  is  persuaded  by  two' antiquated  old  maids,  his 
iist'ers,*  to  leave  the  young  lady  under  their  care  in  case  of  death, 
instead  of  Mrs.  Cleveland  the  former  governess.  The  old  gchtlemari 
feels  ti  presentiment  of  his  aj}proaching  death,  and  wishes  to  consult 
his  friend,  the '  rector  of  the  parish  ;  but  he  alters  his  will  though 
Against  his  judgment,  and  almost  directly  after/in  mounting  his  borsii 
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receives  a  kick  which  ends  all  his  doul)t8  before  the  parson  arrives. 
This  gentleman  is  left  also  one  of  the  guardians  of  Ellen.    Mr. 
Pemberton,  for  that  is  the  rector's  name,  has  an  extremely  handsome 
son,  whom  he  warns  not  to  fall  in  love  with  Ellen,  and  who,  in  spite 
of  all  admonition  on  that  he^d,  is  accordingly  over  head   and   ears 
even  before  he  knew  it;  and  the  lady    is  equally  prepossessed  in 
favour  of  this  agreeable  spark,  without  knowing  it  also.  Ellen  ac- 
companies her  maiden  aunts  to  town,  is  introduced   and   universally 
admired;  but  still   Mr.  Percival    Pemberton  is  in    her  eyes  more 
charming  than  every  other  admirer,  who  after  a  time  rescue-,  her  from 
the  bands  of  a  lord  Callinglon,  who  has  most  ungenflemanly  seized 
her  person    whilst  driving  about  Epping  Forest   with    her   friend 
lady  Diana  Dowlass,  intending  to  force  her  to  marry  him  either  by 
fair  means  qr  fouU  Mr.  P.  Perabeirton,  in  accomplishing  this  piece  of 
gallantry,  receives  a  ball  which  threatens  to  prove  mortal,  and  in- 
stantly insists  upon  giving  up  the  ghost,  provided   Ellen   does  not 
immediately  consent  to  become  his  wife,  when  he  will  have  a  motive 
in  wishing  to  live.     On  her  hesitation  he  tears  away  the  dressings, 
and  acts  thepart  of  a  madman  in  the  most  passionate  style.     Ellen  is 
at  le^igth  prevailed  on  without  much  reluctance  to  take  the  man  she 
likes,  who  by  the  judicious   management  of  his    surgeon  recovers ; 
and  proves  himself  a  headstrong,  depraved  young  man,  a  gamester  a, 
drunkard,  and  guilty  of  every  species  of  fashidnable  oebauchery. 
After  rioting  through  the  greater  part  of  her  fifty  thousand  pound, 
fortune,   he  is  very  opportunely    taken   off  in  a  duel  ;  being   run 
through   the  body  by  a  brother  gambler,  who  has  endeavoured    to 
seduce  his  wife;    but,  failing, prevails  on  him  to  be  jealous   of  her 
with    a   friend  who  has  saved  him   from  jail.      Mrs.   Pemberton, 
after  a  proper  time  allowed  by  the  statutes  of  the  mode,  con!»ples 
herself  by  taking  a  second  husband  of  a  more  amiable  disposition  in 
the  character  of  Lord  Sydney  Stanley.     The  character   of  Percival 
Pemberton,  promised  at  the  beginning  every  thing  that  is  fair  and 
prepossessing,  but  as  soon  as  he  is  married  he  is  metamorphosed  into 
every  thing  that  is  black  and  depraved.#   What  moral  this  is  to  in- 
culcate, it  is  difScuU  for  us  to  find  out  ;  nor  is  any  probable  reason 
assigned  fort  he  change.  His  former  virluous  propensities,    the  good 
example  of  his  father,  the  excellence  of  a  well-ordered   education, 
and  the  virtuous  conduct  of  his  wife,   all   seem  to  tell   for  nothing: 
his  depravity  is  occasioned  without  cause ;  and  his  death  is  the  result 
of  passion,  unaccompanied  with  remorse.     The  rest  of  the  charac- 
ters, if  such  they  can  be  called,  are  common  placeand  uninstructive. 
We  have  a  lady    Diana  Dowlass,   a  good  sort  of  fashionable  body, 
most  cordially  despising  her  husbJand  because  he  is-a  citizen,  with-a 
fashionable  diaughter  \vho  runs  away   with   her   father's  clerk  ;  and 
getting  tired  of  him  in  a  few  months,  lives  in  a  scandalous  way  with 
a  baronet  who  wounds  her  brother  in  a  duel.     We  have  besides  tha 
addition  of  two  old  maids,  as  capricious  and  ilUhumoured  as  the 
generality  of  antiquated  virgins  are  usually  drawn,  some  i>ert  cham* 
ber-maids  and  a  fortune-telling  gypsy.     The  language  of  Mrs*  P. 
cannot  be  recommended  for  itj  excellence,  nor  can  her  plot  for  tha 
nuvtlty  or  interest. 
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Attf.  i^.^^Th  SolJUr^s  Famiti/f  or  Guardian  G^nii;  a  Rotnanc^y  iti 
Jour  Vols.  By  Ann  Ormshy,  Author  of  Menkoirs  of  a  Vamilij  in 
Smizerldnd.     l2mo^    Crosby.     I8O7. 

THE  motto  prefixed  to  thfs  romance  is,  *  He  ye  therefore  per-  ^ 
fee t,  even  as  your  father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect.'  As  guardians"" 
of  the  morals  of  ouf  fair  country  wonlen,  we  can  have  no  objection 
to  this  sacred  admonition  ;  but  as  the  ladies,  who  are  the  principal 
readers  of  this  class  of  literary  productions,  do  not  apply  to  noTels 
for  religious  instruction, but  almo^.t  solely  for  amusement, w  e  are  fearful 
they  will  be  discouraged  from  the  perusal  of  these  volumes,  by  the 
bare  sight  of  hO  solemn  a  text.  The  incidents  however  are  not  onin- 
teresting,  though  frequently  they  are  very  improbable  :  and  the  style 
is  as  stiff  as  the  person  of  the  ii\ost  prim  quaker  c^n  possibly  be.  So 
fond  indeed  of  preaching  is  the  authoress,  that  we  focommend  her  to 
the  society  of  friends,  as  a  person  properly  qualified  for  the  office  of 
public  ii  s:iuctress  ;  every  chapter  is  introduced  by  a  long  quotation 
cither  Irom  a  sermon,  or  from  some  writer  on  morality',  and  con- 
cludes with  a  repetition  of  the  same.  We  shaH  be  perhaps  deemed 
ver\  uncharitable,  if  we  doubted  the  purity  of  I\Irs.  Oimsby's  ir.ten- 
ti«  n  in  this  new  mode  ffl  writing  romunce :  but  we  strongly 
sus,MCl  that  the  desire  of  s\yelling  her  volumes  had  greater  weight 
with  her,  thun  the  ineul.«ting  of  morality.  The  selfishness  however 
of  the  Hge  nuist  pKad  (ur  excuse'  for  want  of  charity  ;  had  the  de- 
sire ol  iiSMuct  on  been  >the  principal  motive  of  the  authoress,  she 
mlahf  Ii  ive  kcoII  cted  the  old  proverb,  *  ne  quid  nimis,'  which  in 
EngiiAhbignifi^  th  that  *  loo  much  pudding  will  choak  a  dog.' 

Amt.  'IS.— 'The  bencvohiit  Monk,  or  the  Castle  of  O'Lalla^   a  Ro' 

-    mance^  hi  three  Volumes.     Hij  Theodore  Melville^  Esq.    Author  of 

the  iVhite  Knight^  or  the Monadery  of  Mourne,     i2mo,     Crosby. 

AVE  strenuously  recommend  to  Theodore  Mtdvillc  the  advice 
which  Dr.  Johnson  gave  to  the  Irishman,  to  re  peruse  every  thing 
he  writes,  and  whenevej  he  meets  with  shall  to  alter  it  to  wUlf  and 
rice  versa  By  so  doing  he  will  write  intelligible  English.  As  to 
the  plot,  it  is  stale  ;  a  wicked  brother  conspires  against  the  life  of 
a  brother,  to  succeed  to  his  estates,  and  to  gain  possession  of  his 
wife's  person  ;  trap  doors,  and  subterranean  passages,  tapestry,  and 
all  the  armoury  of  novels,  are  brushed  up  for  the  occasion. 

Art.  26. — Ulle  des  Ettfans^  Histoife  vSriiabte,     Par  M.  de  Gen" 
lis.     12;«o.   2s,     Bobsey.  |80?'. 

Atit.  27, -^Charles  et  Charlotte,  ou  Premitre  Education  de  VEnfans^ 
i2mo.     2s.     Boosey.     1807. 

TWO  very  pretty  Inioks,  with  two  pretty  wooden  cuts. 
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MEbiClNE- 

jifL't,  28.— Seyjorf  of  the  Roj^al  College  ofPhpsician$  of  London^  <n\ 
Vaccination.  With  an  Appeiidtx^eontauHug  i he  Opinions  ^f  tk^ 
Jtot^al  CoUegeji  (^  Phj/siciafis  of  EUnbirgk  and  Dubliu^  and  of  the 
Ruyal  Colleges  of  Surgeons  of  Londony  of  Dublin^  and  of  £di»^ 
burgh. 

'  IF  our  account  of  this  dispa^^sionate,  <Hgnifietl  ainl  SHtisfactofy  re* 
port  is  less  full  than  the  importance  of  its  substance  see ms  lo  demand^ 
it  is  because  we  hope  that  its  circulation  \\\\\  be  infinitely  greadac 
than  that  of  our  own  journal,  or  fhaii  that  of  ail  otjr  cont<?mpo- 
raries  united.  The  important  matter  it  contains  is  convryed  in 
few  Mi'ords^  and  in  a  clear,  f  TCible,  intelligible  Uyl^9  fieit her  obscured 
by  abstruse  disquisition,   iior  embarrassed  by   technical  phras^o« 

There  is  no  one.  therefore,  who  may  not  make  biiuself  master  of 
the  delib«'rate  and  solemn  opinion  of  this  learned  body,  prunouoced 
after  a  laborious  investigation,  and  addressed  to  parliament,  in  co]V*> 
sequence  4)f  his.  majesty's  con\mands,' to  enquire  into  the  state  of 
vaccine  inoculation  in  the  united  kingdom,  to  report  their  opinioii 
and  observations  upon  that  practice,  upon  the  evidence  which  has 
been  adduced  in  its  support,  ami  upon  the  causes  which  have  hi* 
therto  retarded  itsgeneral  adoption.'  Such  was  the  important  do* 
ty  imposed  upon  the  college  of  physicians.  To  fulfil  it  they  did  not 
content  themselves  with  an  indolent  acquiescence  in  the  opinions  of 
others,  however  (Uii^htened,  but  they  thought  rightto  beginas  it  wer« 
ab  imVto,  to' institute  an  enquiry  as  extensive  as  the  limits  of  the  united 
kingdom^  and  invite  the  whole  profession  to  throw  into  a  single  fo« 
cus  every  ray  ot  information  which  would  serve  to  illustrate  the  sub« 
ject  of  their  research. 

*  In  aid  of  thf*  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  members  of  their 
own  bo  '.yi  thes  hitve>ijip!ied  separately  to  each  ot  the  licentiates  of  ih^ 
collece  ;  ifiey  have  correspoinied  with  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  of 
Dublinand  E'iiiu>ur^h;  wuhtheColleges  ofSurgeousolLontJon,  Edin- 
burgh and  Uublm  ;  they  have  called  upon  ihe  societies  established  for 
vaccination  tor  an  account  of  their  practice,  to  what  exteuf  it  has  been 
carried  on,  and  what  hi»s  been  the  result  t/f  their  experience  ;  and 
they  have  by  public  notice  iiivited  individuals  to  contribute  what* 
ever  information  ihe>  have  severally  collected.  They  have  in  con-, 
sequence  been  furnished  with  a  mass  of  evidence,  communicated 
with  the  greatest  readiness  and  candoHr,  which  enables  them  to 
fpeak  with  confidence  upon  all  the  -principal  points  referred  ta 
ihem.' 

The  result  c'f  this,  widely  eitteiided  and  laborious  investigation  is 
in  substance. 

That  the  practice  of  vacciuation  is  in  general  perfectly  safe^  and 
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in    this  respect  it  possesses  material  advantages  over  inoculatioii 
Hor  the  small  pox ; 

That  the  security  derived  from  vaccination  against  the  small  pox^ 
If  not  absolutely  perfect,  is  as  nearly  so  as  can  perhaps  be  expected 
from  any  human  discovery ; 

That  it  does  less  mischief  to  the  constitution,  and  less  frequently 
gives  rise  to  other  diseases,  than  the  small  pox,  either  natural  or  inom 
culated ; 

That  the  benefits  which  flow  from  this  practice  to  society  are  ii>- 
finitely  more  considerable  than  from  the  former  practice,  as  it 
spreads  no  infection,  ai>d  can  be  communicated  only  by  inocula-^ 
lion. 

They  conclude  their  report  in  the  following  words  ; 

*  From  the  whole  of  the  above  considerations  the  College  of  Phy* 
sieians  feel  it  their  duty  strongly  to  recommend  the  practice  of  vac* 
cination.  They  have  been  led  to  this  conclusion  by  no  precon« 
ceived  opinion,  but  by  the  most  unbiassed  judgment,  formed  fron) 
an  irresistible  weight  of  evidence  which  has  been  laid  before  them. 
For  when  the  number,  the  respectability,  the  disinterestedness  and 
the  extensive  experience  of  its  advocates,  is  compared  with  the 
lechie  and  imperfect  testimonies  of  its  tew  opposers  ;  and  when  it  is 
considered,  that  many  who  were  once  adverse  to  vaccination,  have 
been  convinced  by  further  trials,  and  are  now  to  be  ranked  among 
its  warmest  supporters,  the  truth  seems  to  be  established  as  firmly 
as  the  nature  of  such  a  question  admits  ;  so  that  the  College  of  Phy* 
skians  conceive  that  the  public  may  reasonably  look  forward  with 
some  degree  of  hope  to  the  time  when  all  opposition  shall  cease,  and 
the  general  concurrence  of  mankind  shall  at  length  be  able  to  put 
«n  end  to  the  ravages  at  least,  if  not  to  the  existence  of  the  small 
pox»» 

It  appears  from  the  Dublin  College  of  Physicians  that  the  prac- 
tice is  but  \n  its  infancy  in  Ireland  ;  however  it  makes  daily  progress  ; 
and  the  opinions  of  practitioners  are  wholly  favourable  to  it.  The 
Eiiinburgh  College  assert,  that  in  that  enlightened  metropolis  *  it  is 
iiniversall}'  approved  of  by  the  profession,  and  by  the  higher  and 
middle  ranks  of  the  community,  and  that  it  has  been  much  more  ^ 
generally  adopte<l  by  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  than  ever  inocu* 
lation  for  the  small  pox  nVus,  ami  they  believe  the  same  to  obtain  over 
all  Scotland/ 

Tfie  London   Royal  College  of  Surgeons  have  most   honourably 
distinguished  themselves  by  the  great  labour  and  precision  they  have 
wed  in  the  collecting  of  materials  for. their  report.     They   sent  o»r- 
cular  letters  to  every  member  of  their  body,  containing  tjbe  following  v 
judicious  questions. 

*  1st.  How  many  persons  have  you  vaccinated  ? 

*  2d.  Have  any  of  your  patients  had  the  small  pox  after  vaccina^ 
tion  ?  In  tlie  case  of  every  such  occurrence,  at  what  period  was  thq 
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vaccine  matter  taken  from  the  vesicle  ?  How  was  it  preserved  ? 
How  long  before  it  was  inserted  ?  What  was  the  appearance  of  the 
iiiQdm;nation  ?  and  what  the  interval  between  vaccination  and  Uie  vft* 
TTiolous  eruption  ? 

*  3d.  Have  aiiy  bad  effects  occurred  in  consequence  of  vaccination  ? 
And  if  so,  what  were  they  ? 

*  4th.  U  the  practice  of  vaccination  increasing  or  decreasing  in 
your  neighbourhood  ;  if  decreasing,  to  what  cause  do  you  impute 
ii?* 

To  such  letters  the  board  have  received  426  answers ;  and  the 
following  are  the  results  of  their  investigation: 

f  The  number  of  persons  stated  in  such  letters  tobave  been  vacci"* 
nated,  is  l64,381. 

*  The  tiuinber  of  cases  in  whtch  small  pox  had  followed  vaccina* 
^ion,  is  56,  , 

*  The  board  think  it  proper  to  remark  under  this  head^  that  in  the 
enumeration  of  cases  in  which  small  pox  has  succeeded  vaccination^ 
they  have  included  none  but  tho«e  in  which  the  subject  was  vaccinal* 
«d  by  the  surgeon  reporting  the  facts. 

*  The  bad  consequences  which  have  arisen  from  vaccination 
are,  eruptions  of  the  skin  in  sixty«six  cases,  and  inflammatioe 
of  the  arm  in  twenty-JFour  instances,  of  which   three  proved  ia* 

-  *  The  testimony  of  (he  Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  an4 
of  Dublin  are  to  the  same  effect  as  the  other  reports,  ai\d  af- 
ford gratifying  accbunts  of  the  spreading  benefits  of  this  prac« 
tice. 

We  shall  not  hazard  the  chance  of  weakening  the  impression  of 
this  most  decisive  and  most  satisfactory  report  by  any  observations 
of  our  own.  We  hope  that  every  parent,  and  tvery  well  wither  to 
the  community  will  make  himself  master  of  the  plain,  pulpabic  and 
indisputable  facts  which  it  contains.  The  very  It^arne^i  and  respecta- 
ble  swety  from  whom  it  emanates,  ni^rit  the  grateful  thanks  of 
jpoankind  at  large,  tor  the  able  manner  in  which  they  have  executed 
the  task  assigned  to  them.  May  it  have  the  happy  effect  of  abashing 
for  ever  the  bold,  presumptuous  and  intatuated  opponents  of  the 
salutary  practice,  which  has  already  rendered  such  essential  ser- 
vice to  humanity  ;  i»nd  which  promises  eventually  to  exterminate 
the  severest  scourge  of  the  human  race  t 

W(tj  underetand  that  a  select  committee  of  the  College  intends  to 
presei^t  the  public  with  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  great  body 
of  the  evidence,  which  was  transmitted  to  the  College  whilst  they 
^ ere  engaged  in  tbis  enquiry.  We  have  have  been  informed  that 
jnumerous  facts  were  brought  forward,  an  account  of  which  could 
not  with  any  propriety  be  contained  in  this  report.  These,  how- 
ever, oughtncit  to  be  lost  to  the  public  ;  and  they  will  doubtless  be 
Received  with  muah  satisfaction  by  those  who  are  most  competent  to 
pi^tJmate  their  value. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Axt.  ^^,— Greet  and  good  Deeds  of  Danes,  NortcegianSy  and  Hal- 
steinians,  collettcdbv  Ote  dialling f  Counsellor  of  Conferences^  S^Cm 
to  hs  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  Translated 
into  English  by  the  Authdt  of  a  Tour  hi  Zealand.^  with  an  historic 
eat  Sketch  of  the  Battle  of  Copenhagen.'     4/a.  1/.  Is.     Baldwin* 

"WHETHER  it  be  from  the  genius  of  Gerraan  dullness,  which  h^ 
communicated  its  monotonous  torpor  to  the  present  performance, 
from  the  want  of  interest  in  the  matter,  or  of  art  in  the  execution, 
we  shall  not  pretend  to  determine,  but  certain  it  is  that  we  have  deri- 
ved but  a  very  scanty  portion  either  of  pleasure  or  instruction  from 
the  present  performance;  and  we  should  think  ourselves  wanting 
in  proper  regard  for  the  gratitication  and  the  pockets  cf  our  readers, 
if  we  did  not  make  this  compiunication.  Virtue  is  said  to  be  be&t 
taught  by  example,  but  then  the  example  should  be  so  delineated 
a»  to  arrest  our  attention  and  to  interest  our  sympathies.  The 
actions^  whicli  are  here  jrecorded,  may,  for  aught  we  know,  have 
l)ecn  very  '  great  and  good  ;'  but  there  is  so  Jittle  vivaci-ty  in  the 
narration,  that  the  reader,  who  is  best  disposed  to  be  pleased,  wiU 
tiot  read  much  before  he  yawns  over  the  insipidity  of  the  page.  The 
idefeets  of  the  work  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  translator  ;  hie  has 
executed  his  work  with  sufficient  ability  ;  and  we  wish  that  h«  ha^l 
l)est(Aved  his  pains  on  a  more  interesting  composition. 

Art.  SO^^^Vo^ages  to  Portuga!^  Spain^  Sicih/,  Malttt,  Asia-Mwor^ 
^gyV^i  4<*  ^c,  from  1796  to  1801,  with  an  historical  Sketch  and 
oecaiional  Re/lections,  By  Francis  Collins,  late  Lieutenant  of  his 
Mojtsiy*$  Ship  Dolphin.  Price  4^.  VVm.  Mantz,  22,  Christopher 
Alley, 

THESE  voyages  are  related  in  a  plain  and  simple  manner,  and  in^ 
tersperst  d  with  numerous  quotations  from  scripture,  some  of  which 
are  not  very  happily  introduced.  But  Mr.  Collins  appears  to  be  h 
«Min  of  a  serious  turn  ;  and  many  of  his  reflections  are  such  as. 
vfoiild  naturally  arise  in  a  mind  like  his,  from  the  many  escapes 
and  perils  which  he  has  expeiitmced,  and  the  many  majestic  vie^s 
•nd.slrikii^g  objects  which  lie  has  seen.  The  rock  o»  Gibraltar,  with 
the  man}  wonders  of  St.  Michael's  cave,  Lisboii,  Oporto,  and  Ca- 
diz, are  well  described,  with  ihe  trade,  manners,  anri  religion,  of  the 
inhabitants.  In  several  parts  of  his  work,  Mr.  t.  Exhibits  in  a 
|>lca&ing  view,  the  good  efifecis  of  industry,  cleanliness,  and  temper- 
once,  so  gratifying  to  an  English  mind.  Speaking  of  Oporto  hd 
says,  *  The  iahabiiatits  are  comparatively  indubtrious,  and  the  higher 
ranks  appear  less  supercilious  and  vain  (ban  iA  the  metropolis^ 
Their  wines  are  excellent  and  cheap,  yet  they  are  not  ad<5icted 
to  intoxication ;  indeed  temperance  is  a  prominent  quality  in  the  ge-  • 
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Heratity  of  Ihe  Portuguese ;  a  few  grapes,  with  other  fruit^bne^tf,  asd  a 
moderate  quantity  of  small  wine,   which  was  sold  at  sixpence  ut^d 
eighfpence  the  gallon,   afforded  a  good  jdinner  to   a  whole  family- 
Sometimes  they  have  in  addition  a  little  fish,  but  very  rarely  aniu^al- 
food,  and  when  obtained,  a  less  quantity  than  would  serve  a  native  of 
Britain,  will  amply  suffice,   with   vegetables  and   fruit,  a  fawly  <3(f 
four  or  six  persons;  in   this  respect  they   are  worthy  of  imitaiioa 
by  many  of  our  countrymen  who  make  it  their  sluly  to  pawper  their 
appetite.     On  his  return  home,  Mr.  C.  thus  depicts  one  ol  the  pa** 
sengers  :   '  Among  the  number  of  passengers  was  one  of  an  extraar- 
dinary  description,  a  camelion,  which  was  often  introduced   on  the 
mess-table,  and  its  wonderful  manner  of  subbistence,  and  no  less  won- 
derful  change   of  colour,  excited   general  admiration;  during  our 
breakfast  it  was  commonly  placed  iji  the  middle   of  the  table,  and 
soon  became  so  familiar  as  to  provide  fur  itself,  hereby  demon^tral- 
ing  the  fallacy  of  a  commom  opiaion  of  its  living  on  air.     The  flies 
w€re  its  objects  of  attack  ;  which  it  would  strike  with  a  spear  at  the 
end  of  its  tongue,  with  the  greatest  nicety,  impale  them,  and  quick- 
ly drawing  back,  convey  them  to  his  mouth  in  an  instant.     In  thi* 
manner  did  he  arrest  our  attention,  and  together  with  his  remarka- 
ble long  tail,  and  frequent  change  of  hues,  which  was  affected  by  tiiic 
colour  of  the  objects  near,  bomelimes  blue,  then  a  lively  green,  with 
beautiful  spots,  afforded  amusement  and  instruction;    he  continued 
ft)  entertain  us  while  in  the  hot  climates,  but  it  was  painful  to  observe 
the  progress  to  inaction,  as  we  approached   the  more  northern  lati- 
tudes.* 

>UT.  31. — Advice  to  a  Young  Reviewer,  -with  a  Specimen  of  the  Art <» 
8ro.  Is,     Rivington.     1807. 

!n  our  review  for  March  last,  the  reader  will  find  a  critique  on 
certain  *  Poems  by  the   Rev.  Richard  Mant,  M.  A.   late   fellow  of 
Oriel  college,  Oxford.*     This  critique  excited  great  murmurs  in  ihtf 
common-room  at   Oriel,  and    difiused   the  most   lively    satisfactiou 
through  the  rest  of  the  university.    Every  gownsman,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  certain  fellows  of  Oriel,  who  had    been    amply  buttered 
•  with  Mr.  Mant*s  praise,  passed  higli  commendation  on   the  justness 
of  our  decisions  and  the  impartial  ri<^our   of  our  criiicism.     IkU  the 
flame  of  vengeance  which  was  kindled  among  some   of  the  lettered 
irateniity  at  Oriel,  was  too    hot  to  be  quench(Mi    v.iihout  an  eii'urt 
%  kt  retaliation.     The  Rev.  Air.  C,   of  that   college   wus  accordingly 
appointed  to  vindicate  the  uxorious  muse  of  Mr.  Mant;  while  be 
very  archly  levelled  liis  satire  against  the  whole  reviewing  tribe.    Xh« 
specimen  which  Mr.  C.   has   tiirnished  of  .the  art  consists  in  a  lu- 
dicrous critique   on   the  L'Allegro  of  Milton,   which    is  of  course 
censured  abundantly  ;  and    hence    the    reader   is   Jed  to    inler  that 
we  might  with  as  much  reason  have  condemned  the  proetry  .of  ihie 
author  of  Paradise  Lost  as  that  of  Mr.  Mant,     U  Mr.  Mani  caw  de- 
riveany   pleasure  from    the   parallel  wiiich  i^   thus  attempted  tn  be 
drawn  bv  iween  himself  and  Homer's  rival  'n\  poeiic  lame,  we  do  not 
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(Invy  tiim  hi9^  portion  of  self-conceit  any  more  than  we  adnlire  tt)S^ 
jttfigmenc  of  the  professor  of  poetry  who  can  see  no  difference  be- 
tween dullness  Btid  genius  ;  nor  distinguish  the  sipeii  of  a  dunghill 
from  the  essence  of  a  rose* 

Art.SC— Wtfl>flt#y;or  catUionaryStorks  inVerse  ^adapted  to  theldeai 
efCJHldren  from  Four  to  Bight  Years  Old.  Illustrated  with  TMrt^ 
Engravings.     Harris*     I807. 

THE  daisy  is  a  pretty  simple  flower;  and  the  present  work  is  not 
lindeserving  of  the  name. 

AliT*  33.-^0/(f  Friends  in  a  new  Dress  ;  or  familiar  Fables  in  Verse; 
with  Cuts.  6d.     Darton.     I8O7. 

AN  old  friend  with  a  new  face  is  pot,  always  a  pleasant  sight,  but 
we  are  not  sorry  to  see  our  old  friend  ^sop  change  his  prosaic  coun- 
tenance into  one  of  such  easy  rhyme  as  we  behold  in  this  perform- 
ance. , 

AttT.  34. — TheStudent^s  Companion^  or  a  Summaf^  of  general  Know^ 
iedge;  comprehendingGeography ^Natural History^ Astronomy, Ckro* 
fology^  History,  Biography ,  Commerce,  Belles  Lett  res  y  History  df 
Literature,  Theology,  and  Politics,  Illustrated  by  Engravings.  By 
John  Sabine.     Svo,' hs.      Egerton.     1807. 

THIS  publication  is  a  concise,  but  instructive,  summary  of  as 
much  general  knowledge  as  could  be  compressed  in  one  volume,  o^ 
huch  a  si2fe  and  price  as^  might  be  calculated  for  the  instruction  of 
youth,  without  being  too  simple  iind  elementary  for  persons  of 
^peryears.  Having  devised  what  subjects  would  be  of  the  greatest 
Vtility,  the  editor  has  endeavoured  to  makeHhem  abound  with  all 
the  interesting  information. he  could  extract  from  works  of  acknow- 
ledged celebrity,  or  could  dt^rive  from  the  most  ingenious  compila^ 
tions.    The  maps  in  the  geographical  part  are  very  neatly  engravea. 

Art.  35. — The  Preceptor  and  his  Pupils  ;  or  Diahgues^Examination$ 
and  Exercises  in  Grammar  in  general,  and  the  English  Grammar  in 
particular,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  privqjte  Students.  By  George 
Crabff,  Master  of  the  Commercial  and  Literary  Seminary.  Svo» 
3s.  6d,  boards.     Boosey.     1807. 

OEORGE  Crab  is  not  so  sour  a  gentleman  as  his  name  would  in- 
dicate ;  indeed  he  is  the  best  tempered  schoolmaster  we  ever 
romemhcr  either  to  have  hc-ard  or  read  of,  for  he  not  only  talks 
nonsense  himself,  but  suffers  his  pupils  all  at  once  to  do  the  same, 
(vide  p.  53).  This  new  mode  of  instruction  out  does  all  the  out<» 
doings  of  all  the  essay  writers  on  education  from  Quintilian  to  the 
{>resent  day.  N.  B;-  A  crab-stick  would  be  very  serviceable  in  thid 
|jenilemaii'b  acoidemy. 
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MONTHLY  CATALOGUE-  lit 

^RT.  ZG.'^IUasonsJbr  refecting  the  presumptive  Evidence  of  Mr^ 
AlmoHf  that  ♦  Mr,  Hugh  Boyd  was  the  Writer  of  Junius  ;'  toitk 
Passages  selected  to  prove  the  real  Author  of  the  Letters  of  Ju^ 
ftius.     2s,  8vo.    Highley.     1807. 

IN  1S03  a  ktter  appeared  in  an  American  newspaper,  mih.  tbe 
signature  of  T.  Rodney,  affirming    the  American    major- genoral 
Charles  Lee,  to  be  author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  ;  asserting^  more- 
over,  that  the  secret  escaped  from  his  own  mouth  in  a  private  c6nver- 
&ation  with  the  letter-writer ;  ami  that  it  was  not  revealed  during  tbe> 
general's  life,  at  his  own  special  request.     So  far  we  h4ve  direct  and 
positive  evidence  on  a  point,  which  has  so  long  engaged  the  public 
curiosity.     When  Mr.  Almon  undertook  to  shew  that  Mr.  Hugh 
Boyd  was  the  writer  in  question,  (we  think,  with  very  little  appear* 
ance  of  probability  on  his  side)  the  first  step  was  to  overturn  Mr. 
Rodney's  evidence.     This  he  has  done  by  a  round  assertion,   that 
in  the  year  1769,  when  these  celebrated  letters  appeared,  the  general 
was  at  Warsaw,  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Poland.     But  the  pre- 
sent writer  concludes  from  a  letter  of  the  general,   which   is  dated 
I^ijon,  19th  January,   1768,  that  he  left  Warsaw  in  1767.    Again 
Mr.  Almon  asserts  that  General  Lee  went  to  America  in  1774.     Mr, 
Longworthy,   the  editor  of  General  Le6's  memoirs,  says,  that  Ge- 
neral Lee  arrived  in  America  in  1773,   which  confirms  Mr.  Rod- 
ney's evidence,  that  it  was  in  1773  that  his  conversation  took  place 
with  the  general  in  America.     So  far  then  it  must  be  granted  that 
the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Almon  is  disproved,  and  his  objections  refuted. 
It  remains  to  produce  the  positive  evidence  in  corroboration  of  Mr. 
Rodney's  assertion.  The  general,  it  seems,  was  at  that  time  a  colonel 
in  the  British  service^  disappointed  in  his   views  of  promotion,  in 
violent  opposition  to  the  measures  of  government,  and  ardent  and 
enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  liberty.     He  was  much  connected  with 
the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  often  visited  there ;  the  very  county  lu 
which  the  duke  of  Grafton  lived.     He  had  friends  in   the  highest 
stations,  and  it  appears  from  his  correspondence,  prior  to  the  publi- 
cation of  Junius,  that  the  men  and  measures  which  he  disliked,  are 
those   which  formed   the  subjects  of  the  Tetters  of  Junius,     It  is 
added,  that  the  very  frequeiit  use   of  military  phrases  proves  that 
Junius  was  by  profession  a  soldier.     This  we   think  very,  far-fethed 
and  inconclusive.     Many   extracts  from  the  general's  letters  are 
given  to  prove  a  similarity  in  style,  phrases,  and  manner  of  thinK- 
ing.     They  certainly  show  great  vigour  of  intellect,   and  force  of 
expression.     But  to  institute  a  satisfactory  comparison,  we  should 
wish  for  finished  compositions,  rather  than  the  hasty  effusions  of  epis* 
tolary  correspondence.     We  must  allow,  however,  upon  the  whole, 
that  the  general  seems  to  have  possessed  such  superior  talents  that 
he  might  have  been  the  author  of  Junius.     If  to  this  we  add  Mr. 
Rodney's  express  evidence   that  he  was^  the  proof  is   the  strongest . 
that.t^us  tutherto  been  given  to  the  public  on  the  subject. 
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A  DDRESS  TO  THE  fUBtKJ. 

THE  nnraerous  testimonies  of  unsolicited  approbation,  respecting  ih^ 
impartial  conduct  of  our  Revfew,  :which  jr«  b^ve  lately  received 
from  air  j)ar(s  of  the  country,  bavp  determined  ^a  tP  W*ke  peir 
and  more  vigorous  exertions  to  merit  ^h^  ffLvo^H*  lV^^*f^  Vi^  have 
oMained.  We  have  accordingly  made  sucb  arrangjements,  as  will  bet- 
tor enable  our  critical  industry  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  motions  of 
depress.  We  are  far  from  wishing  to  draw  any  inridious  cofuparisoos 
between  ourselves  and  our  competitors ;  but  we  believe  that  evea 
at  present,  no  other  Review  is  superior  to  our  own  \n  an  i^restin^ 
Tariety  of  matter,  or  in  tlie  early  notice  of  new  publication^. 

Our  political  and  our  religious  pf  iaciplea  are,  we  trust,  such  as  will  se^ 
clure  us  tlie  steady  support  of  ^Uie  good  and  wise,  of  every  sect  and  par* 
*y  in  the  United  Empire.  In  politics  we  maiatdin  the  pure  priuciplejjof 
the  British  constitution;  and  in  religion,  the  unsophisticated ^oqtriae 
of  the  New  Testament-  We  are  the  friends  of  .alt  w\n>  ^tre  Uie  frloudi 
of  truth,  of  their  country,  and  mankind,  ^o  bad  book  hat  e^er 
bepn  comraeaded  by  us,  because  it  was  written  by  our  friends ;  nor  any 
good  book  been  reviled,  be<!au9e  it  wastbe  production  of  our  enemies. 
We  will  contimie  to  distribute  impartial  justice  both  tu  friends  and 
foe;  and  not  only  an  elaborate  criticism,  but  a  pure  morality  shaU 
jHeside  in  our  decisions.  Such  is  the  plaji  which  we  will  prosecQte 
with  un^bating  perseverance ;  and  according  to  Abe  degree  of  the 
execution^  wilt  ^e*  our  share  of  the  public  approbation. 

Ib  future  we  shall  enumerate  at  the  end  of  each  number,  the  principal 
article*  which  will  be  reviewed  in  the  next;  and  to  the  j^ppendix,  we 
shall  subjoin  a  summary  of  politics,  principally  (somestic,  for  the  last 
four  monlhsy  and  a  compendious  history  of  literature  and  science  du* 
ring  th«  same  period, 

A  list  of  ?irli<?les,  which,  with  many  others,  will' i^^ar  ta  the  next 
number. of  the  Critical  Review. 

lioward's    Translation    of    the  tee's  Accouott  of  the  Circunif 

Inferno  of  Dante.  stances  which  ^avc  J^i&e  to  his 

Pennington's  Life   of  Mrs.  Car-  -  Electi<'n.     ' 

ten  Savage's  Account  of  New  Zta?- 

.Adams  on   Morbid  Poisons.  land. 

Thornton's  Present  State  ot  Tur-  Tennant's  Thoughts  on  the  Bri'- 

key.  tibh  Governnaent  in  India. 

liorneTooke's  letter  to  ihcE^itor  Co^hu's  Ethical  Treatise  on  the 

♦    of  the  Times.  Pas&ions.  ' 

*  Hewliiig's  Letter  to  the  Electors  Naiihsmith'hElementsof  Agrictil^ 

of  Westminster.  ture.                              v 

Paul's  Rt'tutution  of  the  Calum-  ParncU's  Historical  Apology  for 

nies  cf  John  Home  Tooke.  the  Irish  Catholics. 

Sir  Francis   Bufclett's  Commit-  Hogg  ou Sheep* 
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^  ^    I    -I.  ^       ,     ,,     ,,  ,  ■  .      .       .  n"     .       i\m 

Art.  I — Tht  Inferno  of  Dante  Jlighieri,  translated  intd 
English  Blank  Verse,  with  Notes,  historical,  classical, 
and  explanatory,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author.  By  Natha^^ 
niel  Howard,     Vlmo.     85.     Murray;  '        • 

• 
*I  think  there  be  six  Richmonds  ia  the  field.' 

WE  believe  that  Mr.  Howstrd  is  the  sixth  translatot  of 
Daote,  who  has  faced  the  battle-axe  of  criticism^  within  ei 
short  period,  if  we  may  be  allotred  to  include  in  that  num- 
ber the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Mr.  tlogers,  and  Mr.  Hayley.  Wt 
are  very  far  from  insinuating;  that^  five  have  been  slaiu^ 
a»  impostors ;  and  our  present  business  is  merely  to  analyst 
Mr.  Howard's  pretensions  to  the  character  of  the  true  Rich- 
mond. J 

Mr.  Howard  begins  his  preface  thus  i.yThe  translator  ofFer^j 
the  following  work  to  the  candid  judgment  of  the  public.* 
If  candour  Wf  won  by  candour,  his  gentlemanly  forbearance 
in  suppressing  the  names,  while  be  feels  himself  compelled 
to  censure  the  works  of  his  immediate  predecessors^  cannot 
fail  of  interesting  the  public  in  bis  favour.  ^^A  servile  Aiu 
glo^Italian  version  has  been  avoided  equally  as 'much  ais  tod 
great  a  latitude  from  the  original/  / 

After  this  declaration,  it  is  impossible  to  suspect,  that  Mn 
H.  has  availed  himself,  knowingly^  of  the  help  of  those  *au« 
thors,  whom  he  has  designated  as  servile  and  unfaithful: 
tt)e  idaprobability  of  an  attempt  so  unexampled  in  audacity 
aad  so  open  to  detection,  would  be  admitted  at  any  fair  tn- 
bunai,  as  strong  presumptive  evidence  against  the  chargef- 
of  wilful  plagiarism.  On  these  grounds,  therefore,  we 
conclude,  that  the  perpetual  series  of  co^i-incidence  ^hich 
pervades  this  work,  is  purely  acci^Htal.  The  ckdmission  of 
this  fad  will  lead  to  the  estabUshmefit  of  tkiotd  liberal  pria- 

C^iT.  R*ir.  Vol.  !«•  Octobtt^  1807,  t 
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cifJesof  criticism,  than  those  which  seem  to  have  governed 
the  venerable  bishop  of  Worcester  in  his  Theory  oh  the 
*  Marks  of  Imitation  ;'  the  range  of  casual  and  undesigned 
coincidence  will  be  found  to  have  wider  limits  than  has 
been  supposed,  and  th^  palm  of  originality  will  be  conceded 
to  innumerable  writers,  who  have  hitherto  been  herded  with 
the  slavish  crowd  of  imitators. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  therefore,  that  the  resemblances  in 
question  are  the  mere  effect  of  chance,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  of  that  general  law  of  nature  which  dictates  to 
different  individuals  a  similar  expression  of  the  same  idea  ; 
we  proceed  to  shew  the  strength  of  our  cause,  by  exempli- 
fying,, from  the  little  volume  before  us,  the  greater  part  of 
the  rules  laid  down  by  khe  learned  and  reverend  critic,  in  his 
celebrated  letter  to  Mr.  Mason ;  at  least,  the  greater  part 
of  those  rules,  which  concern  the  expression  ;  for  the  others, 
which  relate  to  the  sense  or  sentiment^  can  hardly  be 
deemed  applicable  to  a  translation. 

i. '  Sometimes  we  catch  a  great  writer,  deviating  from  his 
natural  manner,  and  taking  pains,  as  it  were^  to  appear  the 
very  reverse  of  his  proper  character/ 

A  brother  reviewer,  who  contributes  to  the  European  Ma- 
gazine, has  characterized  Bickleigh  Vale,  a  poem  written  by 
Mr.  Howard.*  as  notunworthy  the  author  of  tlie  Seasons;' 
and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  commendation  is 
just,  from  the  general  affluence  and  occasional  sweetness  of 
the  versification,  in  the  work  before  us.  We  conclude  that 
those,  who  are  within  the  bishop's  critical  juri3diction,  will 
consider  his  manner  as  formed  upon  the  model  of  Thomson, 
and  the  following  passages  as  stiodgly  marked  with  that 
manner  : 

'  1.  *  A  place  undawning,  silent  from  all  light, 

I  enter'd,  roaring  like  the  billowy  main 
Lash'd  by  the  tempest,  and  the  Warring  winds. 
Here  ever  howls  the  hurricane  of  heli. 
And  in  careering  eddies  sweeps  aloft 
The  restless  souls,  in  tortures,  whirl* d  around.*     p.  25. 

Here  the  phrases  expressive  of  rapid  and  rotatory  motion^ 
succeed  each  other  with  such  velocity,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
preserve  the  head  from  feeling  the  sensation  of  giddiness. 

2.  '  There  oft  redundant  streams  overflow  the  breasi 

Of  dark  Benacus,  roarings  flashing  down^ 
;  A  torrent  bursting  o'er  the  nether  plains. 

Bathing  the  verdurous  pastures/ 
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Here  again  the  accumulation  of  words  produces  (In  o^er- 
'whelming  effect,  very  different  from  the  Miltonic  style,  to 
which  the  following  passage  may  be  supposed  to  bear  a  re- 
semblance. 

3.  *  Turn  thy  v'mial  orb 

Direct  along  that  sea  of  aged  foam, 
There  chiefly,  where  the  nofsorrie  fumes  arise. 
As  croaking  swarms  amid  the  grassy  pool 
*     Haste  from  their  /be  the  serpent,  till  on  land 
Panting  they  fall  in  heaps  :   so  numerous  fled 
The  routed  spirits,  Where  the  seraph  form 
Pursued,  who  gliding,  skimm'd  'v'xxhunxvetfeet 
The  Stygian  depth.     He  from  his  beamy  face 
His  left  hand  raising ,  brush'd  the  grosser  air, 
Alone  by  thait  annoyance ,  he  appeurM 
Wearied,     I  knew  that  sent  by  heaven  he  came^ 
I  mark'd  ray  tutor ;  he  a  signal  gave 
That  I  should  lowly  bow  in  silent  awe. 
Ah !   what  majestic  anger  filPd  his  looks  !'        '         p.  sl* 

tn  these  lines,  which  friends  and  enemies  must  allow  to 
be  beautiful,  there  is  an  exuberance  of  co-itfcidence. 

*  And  now  direct 
Thy  "Disual  nerve  along  that  ancient  foam, 
There  thickest  where  the  smoke  ascends*     As  frogs 
Before  their  foe  the  serpent^  through  the  wave 
Ply  swiftly  all,  till  at  the  ground  each  one 
Lies  on  a  heap  ;    more  than  a  thousand  spirits 
Destroyed,  so  saw  I  fleeing  before  one 
Who  pass'd  with  unxoet  feet  the  Stygian  sound.     - 
He  from  his  face  removing  the  gross  air, 
Oft  his  left  hand  forth  stretched,  and  seemM  alone 
By  that  annoyance  wearied;  I  perceiv'd 
That  he  was  sent  from  heav'n,  and  to  my  guide 
Turn'd  me,  who  signal  made  that  I  should  stand 
Quiet,  and  bend  to  him*     Ah  !  me !  how  full 
Of  noble  anger  seem'd  he  V  Gary,  v*  i.  i».  141* 

Compare  Bqyd,  v.  i.  p.  315.  Ed.  1785. 

ii. '  An  indentity  of  expression,  especially  if  carried  on 
trough  an  entire  sentence^  is  the  most  certain  proof  of  lmi«> 
tation/ 

1,  '  with  lingering  siep 

To  mcy  excluded  he  returned.     His  eye 
Bent  to  the  earth,  his  forehead  now  had  lost 
All  confidence  ;  deep  sighing  thus  he  spake*        ^      T$  4i6» 

<  Excluded  he  returned      * 
Ttk  m  X6ith  tardy  steps.    Upon  the  ground 

*    *  ugmzed  by  Google 
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HU  eyes  wtre  baitf  and  from  his  brow  trai'd 
All  confidence^  while  thus  with  sighs  he  spake/ 


2.  •'     *  Heav'n\  justice  goads 

Fell  Aftila,  that  scourge  of  all  the  earth. 
With  Pyrrhus  and  stern  Sextus,  Rndextracts 
Tears  ever  by  the  seething  surge  unlock* d 
From  those  Rinieri,  one  Coineto  nam'd, 
His  fellow  Pazzo,  whose  dread  thirst  of  blood 
With  war  and  murder ^'(/  the  public  ways/  p.  70. 

*  There  Heav'n's  *fcr»  justice  lays  chastising  hand 
On  Attila,  who  was  the  scourge  of  earth, 
On  Sfxtus  and  on  Pyrrhus,  and  extracts 
Tears  ever  by  the  seething  flood  unlocked 
From  the  Rinieri,  of  Corneto  this 
Pazzo  the  other  nam*dy  vvho fiU'd  the  ways 
With  violence  and  war/  Cart,  v,  i.  p.  197. 

*  Che  fecero  alle  strade  tanta  guerra/    C.  xiii. 

ill,  '  But  less  than  this  will  Ao,  where  the  similarity  of 
thought  and  application  of  it  is  striking/ 

1.     ^  Here  no  complaints  save  languid  sighs*were  heardy 
Low  muttering  on  the  ever  trembling  gales  ; 
14  ot  torturing  pangs,  but  melancholy  woe 
'the  numerous  crowd  of  matrons ,  sires,  and  bahts " 
Assail'd/  p,  tO. 

*  Short  sighs,  thick  coming,  led  the  listening  ear. 
Trembling  \n  murmurs  low  along  the  gale  y 

Ko  pang  is  here,  no  torfring  hour  is  known, 

llieir  irrecoverable  los§  alone 

Matrons  and  sires  and  tender  babes  bewail/ 

BoYP,  v.  i.  p.  235. 
The  *  low  mutteriogs  oq  the  gale/  are  not  meationed  in 
,the  original^  which  sa^^s  no  more  tkaA 

•  Che  Taura  etema  facevtin  tremare/  C.  iv. 

3i  <  A  Hoa  grba  with  rage,  against  me  came, 
With  hunger  stung ;  high  shook  his  brindled  mane, 
The  air  seem'd  hushed  in  horrpr  as  he  pass'd. 
Pallid  with  want»  a  she-wolf  next  appe^r'd, 
r  Lean  ghost  of  famine/  fj  3. 

1^  *  Alioft  siookhiihtig terrific  mane, 

I   "^      TkeA<w*'i( winds sceto'd his drcadfullopk to lear/' 

pOYDf   T,i.  f.199. 
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/A  famisfcM  she-wolf,  like  a  ipectre  came/ 

HaxYIiEY— Nbfe*  to  Essay  on  Epk  Poetry. 

Tbc  Ikm't  «mne  is  wanting  in  Dante^  and  the  comparison 
tf  tiki  she- wolf  to  a  ghost. 

3.     **  Adjure  the  <ig^mgpff'>,an<l  they  will  come," 
He  said,  when  wafted  by  the  blast  they  came, 
1  rab'd  my  voice.  *  Oh !  y^earied  sools  alight  % 
Relate  your  mutual  iove»,  if  none  restrain.'  r,  28» 

*  the  hapless  pair — 

Do  thou  aSjurt  them—*— 

Riding  tht  blasts  the  wailing  lovers  came. 

Then  I.     **  Afflicted  pair!  descend,  and  say, 

Why  thus  ye  mourn  ?"     The  gentle  ghosts  obey 

And  light:  Boyd,  v.  i.  p.  255. 

Dante  does  not  say  that  Francesca  and  Paolo  alighted, 
and  rather  seems  to  intimate  that  they  "were  swayed  to  and 
fro  by  the  wind,  during  their  conference  with  hipa ;  but 
however  picturesque  this  perpetual  change  of  altitude 
might  appear,  it  must  have  been  very  inconvenient  for  con- 
versation. 

4.  In  the  same  beautiful  passage  Mr.  Howard  translates 

^  1  dul)btosi  desiri,'  1.  v. 

*  smother'd  wishes^  p.  29. 

in  coincidence  with  Mr.  Boyd^  who  says 

•  smother  d  sighs.*     V.  i.  P.  259. 

an  expression   much  less  ambiguous  thai^' dubious  or  un- 
certain desires/    which   may  mean  that  they  w«»^  doubtful 
either  what  they  desired,   or  whether  they  bad  aay  desires* 
at  all,   or  whether  their  desires  were  mutual, 
iv.  'Sometimes  the  original  expression  is  not  taken,  but  para- 

!)hrased  ;  and  the  writer  disguises  himself  in  a  kind  of  circttin- 
ocution,'  [Qr,,(it  may  be  added)  cond^nfiaUon  of  tlie  phrase.} 

1.       *  Thatv'd  was  the  fear  that  through  the  hideou» night 
Congeal' d  (he  ruddyfountain  of  my  heart:     P.  2. 

*  NoW  fled  my  ii?ar,  that  through  the  toilsome  night. 
The  vilal  current  froze^  and  urg'd  my  flight/ 

BoTP,  v.  i.  P.  190. 

'  Chenel  lago  del  cnor  m'eradurata.*    C.  1. 
♦  WlBch  had  endured  in  the  lake  (i.  c.  the  ventricles)   o<" 
•^         my  heart,' 
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This,  we  believe,  is  the  received  interpretation  of  this 
passage  ;  but  as  durato  sometitnes  is  understood  in  the  sense 
of  rndurato,  the  poetry  may  be  allowably  heightened  by  the 
introduction  of  the  metaphor.  A  further  improvement  has 
been  made  by  the  change  of  the  lake  of  the  heart  into  the 
fountain  or  current,  a  running  stream  or  spring  being  harder 
10  freeze  than  stagnated  water, 

52.       '  Low  sunk  the  day  :  the  dusky  air  entpriipi        , 
All  weary  beasts  in  night.'     p.  7. 

*  Light  slowly  sunk,  and  left  the  glimmering  west 
And  liighVs  dun  robe  the  weary  woild  o*eri:ast/ 

Boyd,  v.  i.  p.  203. 

Dante  i^  obliged  to  his  translators  for  the  figurative  turq 
of  the  expression  ;  he  says, 

*  r  aer  bruiio       •     • 
Toglieva  gli  animai,  che  soko  'u  terra. 
Dalle  fatiche  loro.'  C.  ij, 

3,       *  Still  glancing  round  my  sight  in  full  career 
I  saw  another  pendant  sign,  that  blush'd 
Deeper  than  blood,  escutcheon'd  with  a  ^an 
O^  downy  white,     A  spirit  here,  who  held 
Grav'd  on  his  hoary  scrip,  a  savage  boar 
Huge,  and  of  azurfe  hue.*  p.  IQO, 

^  On  another  arm 
A  silver  swan  adorn'd  a  sanguine  shield : 
Th^n  one  whose  mail  display'd  a  woodland  boar/ 

Boyd,  v.  ii.  p.  74, 

We  are  fearful  that  the  college  of  heralds  will  not  sane*  , 
tionthis  metamorphosis  of  the  goose  and  the  sow,  ^he  armo- 
rial bearings  of  the  Ubbriachi  and  Scrovigni,  into  the  more 
poetica.1  emblems  of  the  swan  and  the  wild  boar.  But  should 
the  precedent  be  allowed  to  stand,  we  predict  thatourpoets 
will  work  very  material  changes  in  the  atchievements  of  many 
of  our  noble  families ;  the  snakes,  owls,  thistles,  and  goats  will 
bediscarded,  the  monkeys  will  be  turned  into  men^  and  the 
blackamores   will  be  washed  white.  % 

V.  ^An  imitation  is  discoverable,  where  there  is  but  the  least 
particle  of  the  original  expression,  ty  a  peculiar  and  no  very 
liatural  arranngement  of  the  words.' 

1.  *  Onuard  w«  mov'd.*     ?.  20. 

*  Onward^  this  said  he  mov'd,'  Oaht.  p.  53.^ 
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2.  *  Against  encountered  billows  dash  and  burst.'  p.  37. 

*  Aguinst  encountered  billow  dashing  breaks/ 

Cahy,  v.  i.  p.  105. 

3. '  Cleaving  the  surface  sails  ibe  veteran  barge/ 

*  Cutting  the  waves  goes  on  the  ancient  prow/ 

Caky,  v.  i.  121. 


4-.  *  On  them  divinest  justice  pours, 

Less  vengefully  down  pours  its  torturing  pains/         p.  64-. 

*  Less  wreakful  pours 
Justice  divine  on  them  its  vengeance  down,' 

Caky,  v.  i.  p.  179. 

vi.  *  An  uncommon  construction  of  words,   [whether  or] 
not  identical,  will  look  like  imitation/ 

1.  *  I  threw  my  eyes  within/  p.  52.  and  compare  p.  193. 

*  I  soon  as  enter'd  throw  mine  eye  around/ 

Caky,  v.  i.  p.  145. 


2.  *  So  they  to  mark  us  keend  their  sight y\\\iQ  one 

Half  dim  with  age,  to  thread  his  pointed stcd*  p.  85^ 

*  Keen  as  the  guiding  steel  the  artist  views/ 

BoY0,  V.  ii.  p.  43» 

These  ingenious  periphrases  shew  the  skill  of  ihese  artists 
in  clothing  the  nakedness  of  the  original.  Mr.  Gary  is  defi- 
cient in  this  art. 

*  And  toward  us  sharpen* d  their  sight  as  keen 

As  an  old  taylor  at  his  needle's  eye.'      Caky,  v.  i.  P.  239» 

3.  *.Why  ,»r^.thcy  not  yet  canceW d  from  the  earth/     p.  20  '; 

r  Why /pom  the  earth 
'Are  ye  HQt  cancelled.'  .    Cart,  v.  ii.  p.  297. 

*  Spersi  del  mondo/  ^  C.  xxxiii. 

vii. '  We  may  even  pronounce  that  a  single  word  is  taken, 
when  it  is  new  and  uncommon/ 

In  the  following  lines  we  have  discovered  only  two  eoinci- 
denccs ;  we  quote  them,  both  for  their  rarity,  and  their  sia 
gular  beauty. 
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1.  '  When  to  my  dazzled  ga?e  a  virgm  form 

Came  gliding,  fair  in  angeUbeauty  came ; 

And  all-commanding  calTd  me  near,     Hei  eyes 

Like  stars  a  living  lustre  stream'd.     She  spake; 

Words,  sweet  as  nectar,  melted  on  her  lips. 

Seraphic  flow'd  her  voice,  and  thus  began.'  f .  ^ 

'A  radi^ntybrm 
Whose  angel-aspect  breath'd  an  heav'njy  charm/ 

Boyd,  v,  i.  y.  207* 

2,  *  Afflictive  groans  now  smote  my  startled  ear^  v 

Aghast!  I  roird  ray  full  enquiring  eyes  ! 

When  he,   "  My  son,   now  draws  that  city  near, 

The  realm  of  Dis  ;  its  denizens  how  grave  : 

A  crowded  stern  divan."  "  Lo,"  I  return'd, 

**  Yon  pyramids  within  that  valley,  gleam 

With  deep  vermiliop,  like  ascending  fires  J  ft.  4£i4 

*  But  other  clamours  now  distinct  and  clear, 
With  hubbub  wild  assail'd  my  sfhrtled  ear, 
^*  There  heirs  dire  senate  sits  in  awful  stat«, 
Her  dark  (fz van  the  lofty  hall  surrounds," 
Thus  Maro  spoke,  and  thus  abrupt  1  said  ; 
"  I  see,  I  see  !    through  night's  disclosing  shade, 
Hell's  pyramids,  that  seem  asce^ding^Jires.'* ' 

Boyd,  v.  L  it.  300, 

'  With  its  grave  denizens:  Car  y^  v.  i.  p.  1  ^5i 

l^yramids  is  a  bold  amplification  of  Meschite  mosques. 

^»  ^  A  vessel  stat^^ 

•  ?y  tempest  not  so  loosely  yawns.'  y .  1(J^, 

*  A  ve«5e/ that  hath  lost 
XU  middle  or  side  stavc^  gapes  i^ot  so  wide/    , 

Cary^  w.  ii,  p#  igs; 

Mr.  Ifoward  bas  dexterously  taken  advantage  of  the  am- 
Wguity  of  the  word  vessel.  The  original  has  not  the  same 
^licity,  for  the  Italian  word  veggia,  a  Jarre/,  is  incapable  of 
p^ng  taken  in  a  doable  entendre  for  a  ship. 

4. '  More  perilous  Alps  unclamber'd  yet  await/         ?.  144, 

^  Y^t  Jtps  more  iu^^u$  stiUif  and  gulphs  atvait.' 

Soi^jp^  ?•  ii,  f.  184^ 
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Much  more  elevated  than  the  original^  which  is  literally 
rendered, 

'  A  longer  ladder  yet  remains  to  scale/ 

Cary,v,  ii.  P#  121. 
*j      ■■    »  ■ 
^,  *  E  per  dolor  nan  par  Jagrima  spanda,'  C  xviii* 

*  Proud  sorrow  stagnates  in  bis  stont/ei/es/  p.  lOS. 

If  we  mistake  not  Mr.  Boyd  has  stoni/  eyeiy  though  we. 
cannot  refef  to  the  page :  but  the  coincidence  is  the  lea«t 
femarkable  feature  of  this  incomparable  line. 
.  viii.  We  shall  not  apologize  for  the  length  of  the  following 
quotation,  further  than  by  slating  that  the  passage  in  the 
original  is  deemed  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  in  the  poeni^ 

*  Here,  o'er  the  radiant  sand,  slow  showering  fell 
Piloted  dakes  of  fire,  as  massy  snow 

Dropt  from  the  hoar  Alps  through  the  silent  air. 

As  in  the  fervours  of  the  Indian  clime 

Great  Alexander  saw  his  banner'd  troop 

Beset  with  sheets  of  solid  flame,  that  roll'd 

Inscorching  vollies  to xhc  sulphurous  groundf 

Which  to  prevent,  he  bade  his  warrior  band 

Upturn  the  sail>,  so  might  the  vapouring  pest 

Be  well  extinguished, as  it  rose  alone; 

So  here  the  tempest  of  eternal  iire 

Descending)  kindled  all  the  sandy  waste, 

Like  viands  glowing  in  the  blading  stove, 

Thus  gave  redoubled  pain.     No  pause,  no  rest. 

For  ever  was  the  play  of  wretched  hands^ 

Now  here,  new  there,  to  scatter  off  jn  haste, 

The  clinging  flakes,  still  bursting,  falling  fresh.'       P.  7S-. 

^  The  alternate  play  of  hands 

O'er  all  the  sand  fell  slowly  wafting  down 

iHtatcdJlakes  of  fire,  as  flakes  of  ^ow 

On  Alpine  summit,  when  the  wind  is  husl/d. 

As  ii»  the  torrid  Indian  diniey  the  son 

Of  Ammon  saw  upon  his  warrior  band 

Descending,  soUd  flames,  that  to  the  gcoimd 

Came  down:   whence  he  bethought  him  wi>h  his  troo{» 

To  trample  on  the  soil,  for  easier  thus 

The  vapour  was  extinguibh'd,  while  alone  \ 

So  ffell  the  eternnl  fiery  flood,  wherewith 

The  marie  glow'd  underneath,  as  under  stove 

The  viands f  doubly  to  augment  the  pain. 

f/nceasing  was  the  play  ofwreliihed  hand^^ 
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Now  this,  now  tkat  way  glancing,  to  shake  of 

The  heat,  still/a///w^  frebh.  Caiiy,  v.  i.  p.  223, 

Mr.  Eoyd  has  sJieeted  fire,,  su/phurom  blast,  catehmg 
j^ames  and  clinging  plague.  See  v.  ii.  p.  £6. 

He, as  well  as  Mr.  Howard,  corrects  Dante's  relation,  al- 
tering the  action  from  traiiipling  to  upturning  the  soil.  Mr. 
Howard  has  somewhat  changed  the  design  of  the  picture 
"by  the  introduction  of  the  epithet  massy,  which  has  certainly 
the  merit  of  great  originality  in  its  applical,iot>  to  sIqzq  shD^er^ 
ing  and  broadjiakes,  or  any  drops  of  snow„  unless  the  iiva- 
langes  among  the  Alps  may  be  so  e|e nominated. 

viii.  ^  An  improper  use  of  uiicommon  expression,  in.  very 
exact  writers,  will  sometimes  create  a  suspicion/ 

^  What  \  art  thou  Maro  ?   say,  that  ^Sic red  fount 
Wheme  torrents  of  poetic  richness  strcam'd  V  p.  4, 

*  Art  thou  that  Virgil  ?  thou!  that  copious /bww^ 

Of  richest   eloquence  V  Mayleys  Spgcimen. 

'*  If  IMaFo's  name  be  thine,**  abashM  I  cried, 

*  That  source  which  sent  through  man^  a  region  wide 
Such  living  torrents  of  poetic  light.'      Boyd,  v.  i.  p.  105. 

The  author  of  ChrGnonhotonthologos  has  used  the  same 
figure  of  rhetoric  with  great  effect. 

^  Go  Jill  the  baths  with  seas  of  coffee.  Jet  1.  Scene  1, 

ix.  '  Where  the  word  or  phrase  is  foreign,  there  is,  if  pos- 
iible,  still  less  doubt.*  , 

1;       '  Perish  the  volume,  and  the  writer  both  ! 
Insidious  Panders  /  ah  I  that  day  no  more 
We  read.'  p.  30. 

*  Lessened  by  the  Pandar  page  I 

Vile  Pandar  page!  it  smooth'd  the  paths  of  shame.' 

BoYB,  V.  i.  p.  260. 

*  Galeotto  fu  il  libro.'        Canto  v. 

Galeotto  was  the  sensale  go-between  of  Ginevra  and  Lan- 
cillotio:  the  soul  of  Pandarus  might  have  passed  into  his 
body  by  the  Metempsychosis, 

2.       <  Who  rtvok'd  the  shades 

Back  to  their  bodies.*  p,  4p, 
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*  Who  compeird  the  shades 
Back  to  their  bodies/  Gary,  v.  !•  p.  137* 

In  this  instance  not  the  words,  but  the  sense,  in  which 
tbey  are  used,  is  not  strictly  vernacular, 

X.  •  Conclude  the  same,  when  the  expression  is  antique 
in  the  writer's  own  language.'  ^ 

*  Since  I  drew  perhaps, 

Worse  import  than  his  broken  musing  meant/       p.  4^, 

*  Sith  I  drev) 

To  import  worse,  perchance,  than  that  he  held, 

His  mutilated  speech/  Gary,  v.  i.  p.  135. 

xi.  ^  The  sauie  pause  and  turn  of  expression  are  pretty 
sure  symptoms  of  imitation/ 

Many  examples  of  this  coincidence  may  be  found  in  the 
passages  already  quoted  :  to  which  we  shall  only  add  the 
speech  of  Capaneusin  Canto  xiv. 

*  UnaJter'd  I  remain, 
.Living  or  dead.     If  Jove  should  in  his  wrath 

Weary  his  workman,  from  whose  sturdy  grasp 
He  wrencl/d  the  pointed  Jighl'nings,  that,  at  last, 
'JTransfi-x'd  my  heart,  nay,  should  he  weary  all^ 
Who  labour  at  the  swarthy  forge  by  turns, 
In  Mongibello,  crying,  ''  Help  !  O  help  ! 
Good  Mulciber  be  quick  !*'  as  erst  he  roar'd,' 
Vext  in  the  fight  ot  Phlogra,  aiid  his  bolts 
Hurl  flaming  on  me,  with  his  utmost  might, 
He  never  once  should  feel  a  glad  revenge/     p.  80^ 

*  Such  as  I  was 

When  living,  dead  such  now  1  am.     If  Jove 
Weary  his  workman  out,  from  whoni  in  ire 
He  snatch'd  the  light'nings,  that  at  my  last  day 
Transfix'd  me,  if  the  rest  he  weary  out, 
At  their  black  smithy  labouring  by  turns, 
|n  Mongibello,  while  he  cries  aloud, 
"  Help,  help,  good  Mi)lci her!"  as,  erst  hecried, 
)n  the  Phlegraean  warfare,  and  the  bolts 
Launch  he  full  aim'd  at  me  with  all  his  might, 
He  never  should  enjoy  a  sweet  revenge.* 

Cart,  v.  i.  p.  227. 

xii.  ^  The  seeming  quaintness  and  ohscurity  of  an  expres-. 
sion  frequently  indicates  imitation.' 


1 .       'I  saw,  my  heart  yet  staggers  as  I  speak, 
I  saw  a  victim  linger  on  the  ed^e. 
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M  oft  a  speckled  tenant  of  the  marsh, 

X>ingering,  awaits  his  fellowVdownward  plunge/    F,  ISO. 

*  I  saw  and  yet 
My  heart  doth  stagger ^  one,  that  waited  thus,. 
As  it  befalls  that  oft  one  frog  remains 
While  the  next  springs  away/  Cary,  v.  ii.  p.  79^ 

*  The  scalif  tenant  of  the  limpid  brook-— 

And  let  the  victim  feel/  ^aTD)  v»  ii.  P,  150. 

.  Dante  say*, 

*  Ed  anch^  *1  cuor  mi  s'accrapricia/ 

*  My  heart  sets  up  its  bristles  from  fewr.*^   C.  xxwu 

J.  *  Ry  justice  will'd 

The  scene  of  my  transgression  haunts  my  mind. 
Urging  a  sad  eterniti/ oi  sighs.'  p.  18U 

*  So  from  the  place. 
Where  I  transgress'd,  stern  justice  urging  me, 
Tiikes  means  to  quicken  more  my  Wib'ring  sighs/ 

Cary,  v.ii.  p.  23S. 

This  various  specimen  of  accidental  coincidence  cannot 
i>nt  bring  in  question  the  existence  of  such  a  crime  as  wil- 
lul  plagiarism.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  ground  oa 
which  an  accusation  of  that  nature  can  be  brought.  The 
stock  of  poetic  matter  Is  as  ujuch  in*comraon  as  the  great 
blessings  of  nature^  and  it  would  be  a  no  less  difficult  task  to 
prove  that  the  light  of  the  sun  was  stolen,  than  that  an  au- 
thor had  been  robbed  of  that,  ib  which  neither  he  nor  any 
other  person  has  an  exclusive  property.  So  far  therefore 
from  suffering  the  code  in  force  at  Hartlebury  Castle  togo- 
\ern  our  decision  in  the  case  before  us,  we  assert^  in  direct 
opposition  to  its  principles,  that  Mr.  Howard  is  a  very  ori* 
ginal  writer.  His  right  to  this  title  will  be  rendered  still 
less  controvertible,  if,  having  compared  Bim  with  bis  rivals^ 
we  proceed  tor  confront  hiro  with  Dante  hiinself. 

Mr.  Howard  says  in  his  preface,  ^  a  medium  has  been 
attempted/  (that  is,  a  medium  between  servility  and  infide-* 
lity,  and  not  a  medium  obtained  by  the  mixture  of  the  la*« 
bours  of  Mr.  Boyd  and  Mr.  Cary,  as  the  proselytes  of  the 
Hurdian  system  may  scandalously  insinuate^)  '  a  mediuo^ 
lias  been  attempted  ;  but  with  what  success,  those  ^ho  are 
competent  to  judge  of  the  genius  of  both  languages,  and  of 
^he  characteristic  style  of  Dante,  will  decide.* 
The  inquiry^  tberefo^e^  braacbes  ioto  three  quesJkioos ; 
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wb€lher  Mr.  H.  has  been  servile  or  faithfuli  whether  be 
has  consulted  the  genius  of  both  laogiiaces  ?  and  whether 
he  has  preserved  the  characteristic  si37leof  the  original  ? 

They  who  consider  him  as  servile  will  adduce  various  pas- 
sages as  evidence. 

1.  In  the  second  canto  he  translates  O  Donna  di  Virtrn^ 
Virgin  of  Virtue  :  and  in  the  tenth,  O  vifiii  somm&,  summit 
of  virtue,  the  word  virtue  being  used  to  express  power  ortn- 
fluence.  If  this  construction  has  been  unauthorized  hitherto, 
it  well  deserves  the  sanction  which  it  has  now  received* 

•;>.  In  Canto  vi.  he  renders  sarmontif  surmount  the  day,  in. 
the  sense  of  win  the  day  ;  the  boldness  of  this  phrase  com- 
pensates for  a  slight  degree  of  obscurity. 

3.  Mr.  Howard  has  the  merit  of  having  eadowed  thead^- 
jectire  silent  with  a  governing  power,  in  his  translation  of 
alia  risposta  muto,  silent  from  reply,  P.  58.  A  still  bolder 
instance  is  found  in  p.  26,  silent  Jrom  all  light. 

4i»  *  Rhea  for  her  nursling  sob 

Deep  in  the  shades  a  irusti/  cradle  chos^e/ 

Parents  will  feel  the  beauty  and  force  of  this  novel  com- 
bination  of  the  epithet  trusty  with  that  receptacle  whick 
Jobnson  calls  ^  a  moveable  bed  on  which  nchiidren  are  agi- 
tated.*   The  original  runs  thus  : 

^  Rea  la  scelse  g\k  per  cunajida 
Del  suo  figliuoto.'  Canto  xiv. 

Mr.  Howard  cannot  be  accused  of  servility,  when  his  vesr- 
sion  leaves  it  in  doubt  whether  fhe  word  cradle  is  used  n*e- 
taphorically  for  the  spot,  or  simply  for  the  wicker- worker  ma- 
chine. 

With  regard  to  the  charge  of  unfaithfulness,  to  vvliich  it 
may  seem,  that  Mr,  H.  is  more  liable,  it  will  be  found  that 
his  departure  from  the  text  has  been  occasioned  in  every  in- 
stance, either  by  a  strong  natural  bias  to  confidence,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  an  improvement.  We  shaJi 
point  out  some  of  bis  principal  variations. 

1.       *  It  seems  most  worthy  to  calm  reason's  ej>c, 
Th€i  he  the  sire,  uprais'd  by  higheit  heav'n, 
Should  sway  the  sceptre  oi  imperial  Rome.'     p.  8. 

'  Most  worthy  he  appear'd  in  reason's  view 
That  heaven  should  chuse  him  at  tiie  Roman  sire/ 

Hayxet. 

Dante  says,  ^  since  ^neas  zcas  chosen  in  heaven  to  be  fa- 
lser of  Rome,  it  was  reasonable  that  permission  should  be 
given  to  so  important  a  personage,  to  visit  the  other  wori4 
«ie  he  ceased  to  live  in  this.' 
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'  2,  A  friend  of  mine,  but  not  of  fortune/  p.  p'* 

*  Forlorn  by  fortune,  yet  belov'd  by  me/ 

Boyd,  v.  i*  p.   208» 

«wr  Ventura,  one  whafaithfully  loved  me  for  myself,  and  not 
for  the   profit   and   advantage  he  hoped  to  derive  from  my  . 
prosperous  fortune.     See  Vtnturi. 

3.  *  Here  view  the  place,  uhere  mournful  victims  wail. 
Their  reason  lost.*  P.  i4» 

'  Thou*lt  See  the  mournful  race 
For  ever  robbed  of  reason's  light  benign.'  HAyley. 


*  Ch'  hanno  perduto  7  ben  dello  'ntelletto/  Canto  iii< 

According  to  Venturi,  by  thisphrasCj,  the  Deity  is  meant, 
*  nel  conoscere  il  quale  svelatamente  la  bealitudin^t:oa- 
siste/ 

4.  *  Know  these  are  ancients  whom  thy  eyes  survey 
Of  sin  unconcious ■ 


they  sprang  to  life 

Before  the  gentle  Saviour  came,  or  knev> 

Or  rightly  worshipp'd  God.'  P.  20» 

*  These  were  the  race  rcnown'd  oi  dnciint  time, 
Unconscious  of  a  crime/  Boyd,  v.  i.  p»  ^Z5, 

The  commentators  understand  the  Mw6fljt7/ijrfrf  of  all  des- 
criptions to  be  included  in  this  assemblage.  There  is  no 
inention  of  the  Saviour  in  Dante,  and  we  presume  that'ther^ 
is  an  error  of  the  press  in  the  latter  part  of  this  quotation. 

5.  *  Fronting  the  gate  he  stood,  then  wav'd  his  wand 

It  felt,  the  sounding  portal  open  flew/  V.  51. 

*  His  beamy  wand. 
The  portal  smote ;  it  felt  the  heav'nly  hand. 
The  jarring  valves  disjoin,and  open  fly/  Boyd,  v.  i.  p.  317. 

The  waving  of  the  wand,  and  the  feeling  attributed  to  the 
gate  are  not  to  be  found  in  Dante^  whose  poetry  sometimes 
differs  little  from  plain  prose. 

*  Giunse  alia  porta,  e  con  unaverghetta 

L'aperse.'  ^  Canto  ix. 

6.     *  Soon  88  the  beetle  to  the  txvitjght  gnat 

Leaves  the  dusk  fields.*  7,156. 
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*  In  twilight  bands,  the  dromng  beetles  sail.* 

Boyd,  v.  ii.  p.  2l6. 

We  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  the  beetle  as  one 
of  the  twilight  train,  but  the  criti<i  should  bow  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  poet,  in  questions  which  depend  on  the  niceobsejr* 
station  of  nature. 

7.  *  In  vastness  and  in  height  his  dread ful  front 
Eqiiaird  the  dome,  that  crowns  St.  Peter's  fane. 
His  ponderous  limbs  in  like  proportion  swelTd, 
Above  the  embankment  half  his  monstrous  length 
Uprear'd.     Three  Frisians,  on  each  other  piTd, 
Had  vainly  stretdi'd  to  reach  his  pendulous  locks. 
Downward  to  where  the  girdle  clasps  the  waist 
He  measured  thrice  ten  palms.'  P.  18S« 

*  Whh  helmed  head  like  Peter's  dome  subTime, 
We  saw  their  gen'ral  front  the  horrid  clime.' 

Boyd,  v.  li.   p.  304'. 

Dante  says  that  the  face  of  the  Nimrdd  was  as  large  as 
the  pine  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  raeauini^  a  brazen  ornament 
which  was  a  relic  of  pugan  antiquity,  and  in  his  day3  was 
to  be  seen  upon  the  piazza  of  that  church,  but  is  now  pre- 
served in"  the  Vatican.  Mr.  Howard's  conception  of  the 
subject  is  on  a  much  grander  scale  in  all  its  parts  ;  for  if  tfce 
fjtitude  from  the  shoulders  to  the  feet,  was  equal  to  the 
height  of  three  Friesianders,  and  from  the  girdle  downwards 
to  liiirty  palms;  and  if  the  limbs  were  in  proportion  to  the 
head,  which  was  as  large  as  St.  Peter's  dome,  what  a  '  three- 
pil'd  hyperbole'  of  giants  must  these  Frisians  have  been ! 
what  a  prodigious  palm  was  that  which  could  measure  so 
great  a  portion  of  the  figure  at  thrrty  spans!  and  how  in- 
conceivably vast  the  whole  stature  of  Nimrod  !  And  as  the 
dome  in  question  was  n6t  built  till  more  than  two  centuries 
after  Dante's  death,  how  sublimely  is  tke  bard  represented 
as  gifted  with  a  species  of  second  sight,  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  form  an  accurate  fore- knowledge  of  its  dimensions  1 

The  other  variations  from  the  text,  those  in  which  we 
have  not  discovered  any  coincidence,  form  a  more  numerous 
class. 

1.       "*  This  famish'd  beast  besets  the  passing  way, 
To  give  thee  death';   by  nature  so  inflam'd, 
That  when JuU  gorg'd  more  rav'nous  in  her  rage.*       ?.  4* 

The  introduction  of  the  personal  pronoun  renders  the  ad« 
4r€ss  more  ad  hominem.    Pante's  words 
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*  Mai  non  enpie  la  bramosa  voglia/ 

seem  to  intimate^  that,  like  Milton's  deaths  it  was  impossibW 
to '  stuff  iht  maw'  of  this  she- wolf  ;^  an  extravagance  of  ima^ 
gery  judiciously  corrected  by  Mr*  Howard. 

2.  *  Here,  Cerberus,  monster  fierce 
Barking  terrific  through  bis  triple  throaty 

Treads  on  the  crew  o'erwhelmM  id  prostrate  heaps/  r.5l* 

*  Latra  sovrz  la  gente^  che  quivi  e  sommersa.'  Canto  vr» 

It  should  be  recollected  that  the  hands  or  feet  of  this  mon- 
ster were  clawed^  and  consequently  Ibat  his  very  tread  was 
lofture. 

3.  *  Where  Michael  fiercely  pour'd  \ 

•  Hot  vengeance  on  thy  proud  adulterous  head.'  r.  3/^ 

that  is,  Pluto's  head,  whom  Virgil  is  hercTepresented  as  ad- 
dressing. This  reading  will  serve  to  correct  the  vulgar  er- 
xdr  of  supposing  Satail  to  have  been  the  spiritual  adulterer 
«c  rebel  against  whom  the  Archangel  fought^ 

4.  *  Necessity  impels  her  rafjid  course, 

And  those  who  come  successive  to  her  view*         p.  4(f. 

Dante  speaking  of  fortune,  says  that  she  is  necessitated  to 
be  rapid  in  her  course^  on  account  of  the  quick  succession  of 
her  votaries. 

Mr.  Howard  extends  the  operation  of  the  necessity  to  the 
votaries  themselves* 

4.  *  Near  that  (viz.  Crete)  a  mountain  once  with  living  streams 
Smiling  arose  with  verdure,  Id*  nani'd.*  p.  82. 

The  geographers  who  have  placed  Ida  in  Crete  should 
attend  to  this  passage. 

,6,        'As  arduous  Phaeton  met  severest  dread^ 
When  from  his  grasp  he  dropt  the  guiding  reins, 
Aud  saw  the. skies,  as  still  thei^  se^m,  onjianies/     p.  105. 

Come  pare  ancof .  C.  xvii.  '  Of  which  some  tokens  yet 
appear/  alluding  to  an  opinion  entertained  by  various  Py- 
thagorean philosophers^  that  the  galajiy  wad  a  mark  of  the' 
conflagration  occasioned  by  Phaeton.  Mr.  Howard  has 
giv^n  a  brilliancy  to  this  passage  by  asserting  boldly,  that 
the  skies  still  seem  on  flames.'  ^ 

7.     As  would  have  quickly,  snapt  m^fflKc  cords.'     1^119/^ 
'  Che  spezzate  averian  ritortc  c  strambe/   C.  xixw 

uigitizea  Dy  >^_JV>'OQlC 
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*  As  baid  inapt 
A  sunder  cords,  or  twi«M  wiihs.'     Ca«y,  ▼.  ii.  p.  21* 

Mr.  Howard's  translation  bat  the  advantage  in  point  of 
strength, 

8.  *  Pfty,  though  dead,  here  mostly  seems  alive.'  P*  11S» 
*  Qui  vive  la  pietk,  quand  h  ben  mof  ta/  C.  xx. 

True  pity  in  this  case,  is  to  sheir  no  pity  ;  a  very  just  re- 
tnark.     We  shall  leave  Mr.  H.'s  line  to  ezpliiin  itself. 

9.  *  Where  Trento's,  Brescia's,  and  Verona's  sroains 
J^light  greeting  touch  each  other  as  they  pass.'     P.  120* 

Swaim  is  a  fine  thotigh  obvious  metonymy  for  bishops— 
pastors  is  grown  common. 

10.  •  Thence  the  flood 

Full  onward  drives,  till  Mincius  gives  it  name.'     p.  ISO** 

Here  the  river  is  poetically  <|escribed  as  giving  itself  a 
vname. 

1 1.  *  For  darkness  brcoifed  o'er  the  vast  inane*^     p.  145; 

The  foss  thus  described  was  full  of  spirits^  whom  Mr* 
.  Howard  verj  philosophically  considers  as  inanities/ 

1^.  •*  Readerl  if  thou  discredit  what  I  say. 
To  thee  this  were  no  wonder/  p.  151* 

.  The  introduction  of  (0  thee  gives  an  unc6xnmoi]|  torn  to  a 
common  expression, 

13.  *  Each  fiery  pillar  with  a  sinner  each  ^ 
Closely  involved  ;  so  none  betrays  hii  crim^'    P»  157* 

This  goes  further  than  the  original^  which  merely  says^ 
that  every  flame  so  closely  involved  a  sinner,  that  it  exhi- 
bited  no  token  of  its  theft^  that  is,  of  what  was  concealed 
within  it. 

14.  "  *  Not  on  Jew, 
Nor  Saracen,  for  Christians  were  his  prey. 
When  none  could  vanquish  Acra,  Done  was  found 

To  traffic,  where  the  Soldan  rules  his  lands/    p.  l64« 

Dante  means  that  all  ir%u  Christians,  (not  renegmdo  Chris* 
tians,  who  bad  fought  asainst  Acra,  or  trafficked  with  the 
^oldan's  subjects)  were  Uie  objects  of  enmity  to  Boniface 

Crit.Rbv,  Vol.  12,  October,  1807.  K 
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VIII.  Mr.  Howard  here  shews  bis  correct  acquaintance 
with  history,  as  he  has  beforelevinced  his  knowledge  of  geo- 
graphy andf  natural  history. 

15.  *  O!  could  I  move 

One  footstep  in  a  hundred  circling  years.*    V.  182» 

Andare  un  'oncia.  C.  xxx, — Move  an  inch. 
Mr.  Howard  has  moderated  this  hyperbole* 

16.  ^  Like  one  wh  0  dreams  of  bis  disast'rous  fatCf 
And  dreaming,  fondly  hopes  it  still  a  drearo^, 

So  tha^  his  ills  might  s€cm  not  yet  bechanced,*     p.  1 84. 

The  thought  in  the  original  is  iess  obvious., 

*  Si  che  quel  ch*  6,  come  non  fosse,  agogna.'     C.  xx. 

An4  thai  which  is,  desires  as  if  it  were  not. 

Gary,  v,  ii,  ©.239. 


17,  *  Had  Taberniech 

Or  Pietrapana,  headlong^in  its  fall, 
Rumbled  in  ruins  on  ll>^  Jjolid  depth,  . 

It  had  not  creak'd  beneath  the  pondrous  heap.'      P.  193. 

The  original  line  is  a  remarkable  echo  of  the  sense. 

*  Non  avria  pur  dall'  odo  fatto  oricch/    C.  xxxii.  " 

*  Not  e'en  its  rim  had  creak'd.*     Gary,  v.  ii.  p.  ^67* 

This  13  one  of  the  numberless  instances  in  which  Mr. 
Howard  has  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  adopt  Dante^s  par- 
ticularity of  description. 

IS.     *  Fatti  'n  coslk,  malvagio  uctfllo/     G.  xxii. 

*  Off  curst  *flrpy.'     p.  133. 

«  Sparvi^r  grif^gno,*    C.xxil^ 

*  Greedy   griffin.'     P.  134. 

Hftrpies  apd  criffins  are  birds  of  the  true  feather  for  the 
infernal  atmosphere. 

19.       ^  And  oft  my  feverish  dreams 

Unveil'd  the  luure  10  my  mental  view/    p.  199. 

Pante  ^escribes  a  single  dream  ;  Mr.  Howard  supposes^ 
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frecjuent  recurrence  of  the  warniDg^  adding  thereby  to  its 
awiulness. 

20.  *  Who  wears  my  body  on  the  earth 

I  know  not/  p.  20^. 

•  Come  '1  mio  corpo  stea, 
Nel  mondo  su,  nulla  sciens^ia  porto/    C*  xxxiik 

'  I  have  no  knowledge  how  it  fares  with  my  body  in  the 
world  above/  This  soul  was  sent  down  to  the  infernal  re- 
gions before  the  death  of  its  body.  Mr.  Howard,  with  his 
usual  skill,  adds  to  this  idea  by  supposing  that  a,  what  shall 
we  say  ?  person  or  spirit,  became  the  occupant  6f  the  vacant 
form. 

The  second  branch  of  the  enauiry  is,  whether  Mr.  How- 
ard has  consulte4  the  genius  of  both  languages.  His  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  Italian  must  be  sufficiently 
apparent  from  the  foregoing  quotations,  otherwise  many 
more  of  a  similiu' description  might  be  brought  forward  : 
his  mastery  of  Bpglish,  will  be  no  less  evident  from  the 
following^  on  which  all  comment  must  be  superfluous. 

]•     '  Passing  way,'  meanii^g  a  road.     t»  4tp 

2.  *  Gloxoing  ardour,'    r.  12. 

3.  '  Yet  retrace  thy  speech 

iVhcre  us'ry  e*er  the  bounteous  pow^r  offends/     F.  64» 

Literally  '  turn  back  to  where  thou  saidst,  that  usury 
olSeDds  lii'e  divine  goodness.' 

4.  *  B«»ar«  ^Aoa  follow  closely,'     P.  84. 
in  the  sense  of '  take  care^ 

5.  *  UnraveWd,'     p.ls6. 
in  the  sense  of  unloosed.  "^^ 

6.  ^  For  down  a  headlong  flight  we  must  descend/     P.  lOl. 

*  Omai  si  scende'per  si  fatte  scale/    C.  xvii. 

7.  *  Nornot  vitlike  a  listening  friar.'     P.  113. 

« Nor  not  unruffled:     p.  141.  ^ 

If  4wo  negatives  make  an  affirmative^  what  force  must 
three  negatives  have  ? 

8.     *  Qmvtr'd  his  feet/     p.  116. 
used  transitively. 

S.     *  Here  different  than  in  Serchio's  cooling  floo^/      p.  124. 
10.     *  Who  stood  the  most  dissuasive  first  of  all.'    p.  134» 
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that  is^  the  hardest  to  persuade. 

11.  '  Arduous  strength.'     p.  144. 

12.  *  Our  oars  vireTefinion'd  for  the  giddy  flight.'     P.  159. 

literally^ '  we  made  wiogs  of  our  oars/ 

13.  *  This  massacre  was  nought 

Vied  with  the  horrors  of  the  ninth  profound.'     P.  l6&. 

14.  *  What  if  the  enormous  elephant  and  whale 
Jtfpenf  hernot.'     p.  188« 

15.  ^l  screened  behind  the  bard.'    p.  206. 

Mr,  Howard  has  exerted  xh^  privilege  belpuging  to  great 
writers  of  ennobling  certaiu  low  and  proviocial  ifrords* 

1$.    *  N^w'  rargoei  gathering,  fill  agaifl  the  bank/    p.  17* 

tnis  jfjcom  the  quay.  .  .    ,     , 

*   17*  *  Such  mutteritig  sounds,  ^ey  gargle  in  their  throats.' 

this  from  the  aplotheoigrj^^s  shop. 

*  Such  dolorous  strain  theygurgU  in  their  throats.' 

Gary,  V.  i.p.  115., 

18.     *  Sped  a  tin^  pes^e/  through  the  waves/    ¥•  43. 
this  from  the  toy*shop. 

19.  T)ingy  from  the  chi  nruiey>  and  ^t^ntJ^:  £ro«a  the 

kennel^  are  favount^3  of  thiskind- 

20.  His  usage  of  the  yi6\A  forth  is  iiovel. 

*  He  then  forth  questioned/     ».75» 
^  Forth  caird  it  Mantua.'     p.  121 . 


*  Forth  at  his  speech.'     p.  133. 
21.  *■  But  speech  in  truth  bespsais  thee  Tuscan  born/     P.  198. 

There  is  a  little. smack  of  Hebrew  in  this  forn*  of  exp^s« 
sjon,  but  learoin^ir  will  out^  as  wellasmurder. 

We  proceed  to  the  third  question,  wliether  Mr.  Howiard 
has  preserved  the  characteristic  style  of  the^rigiaal.  Wevhall 
exemplify  his  talents  in  tiais  respect,  chiefly  from  the  story 
of  Ugolino,  a  most  excellent  touchstone  oi  ability  in  the 
art  of  translation.  IF  it  should  appear  that  he  has  not 
flirictiy  conformed  to  his  patttrn^  his  freedom  in  execution 
is  of  that  nature^  whicbi  while  ii  complies  with  the  tpiritj^ 
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honours  more  by  the  breach>  thtn  the  observance  of  the 
form, 

i.    Dante  is  an  e:fact  deacriber^  and  minute  painter. 

Mr.  Boyd  has  an  observation  upon  this  subject^  well  wor- 
thy the  consideration  of  our  modern  translators,  * 

*  The  early  poets  of  the  middle  age  described  every  thing,  howe* 
ver  disgusting,  with  great  minuteness.  This  sometimes  creates  aver- 
sion, but  often  shews  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  what- 
ever it  be.  This  particularity  may  indeed  be  Carried  too  far;  but 
poets  sometimes,  by  avoiding  it,  run  into;  more  gtneral  terms,  and 
lose  rhose  beautiful  specific  marks  of  things,  the  selection  of  which  in 
a  description,  is  one  criterion  of  a  true  genius/    Boyd,  v.  ii.  p.  272. 

The  following  passages  will  show  Mr,  Howard's  skill  in 
Avoiding  either  e:!(treme : 

1.'    *  Si  che  Tun  capo  aH'alUo  era  cappcllo/ 

•  That  the  head  of  one 
Was  cowl  unto  the  other.'     Gary. 

This  image  is  omitted  by  Mr.  H.  as  too  monkish' for  the 
present  state  of  society. 

3.     <  La  bocca  sollevb  dal  fiero  pasto.' 

'  rais'd  his  mouth  ;*  softened  by  Mr.  Hov^ard  into  '  pausing 
from  his  grim  repast/ 

3.  *  end*  io  guarded , 

Net  vko  a  miei  figliuok  ienzafar  motto* 

'  I  looked  into  the  face  of  my  boys,  tsnihout  making  c 
word.*  This  nakedness  of  simplicity  has  received  a  more 
poetical  dress  fro&i  Mr.  Howard. 

'  In  desperate  silence  on  my  sons  I  ga^^d.* 

4.  *  '1  teschio,  c  Valtre  cost* 

Mr.  Gary  cannot  be  accused  of  felte  delicacy  in  translat* 
jng  these  words. 

*  On  that  skull,  and  on  i^sgarbd^*^ 

Mr.  Howard's  version  makes  the  dish  less  ofienslve  to  a 
weak  stomach,  '         . 

-   ^  His  fellow's  mangled  skull.' 
«   *  Chinando  la  mano  alia  sua  faccta.^    C.  xv« 

This  action  is  rendered  more  spirited  by  Mr.  Howard.    . 

^  Thrusting  out  my  hand  full  in  his  face.*    p«  8ff« 

iji.  Dante  rarely  adaiits  a  weak  or  redaadaot  epithet  or 
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ta,utoU>goas  expression^  aad  ^ever  e\es  out  a  lipe  by  an 
unmeaning  repetition. 

1.  ^  £  come  ^1  pan  per  fame  si  manduca*' 

*  As  one  in  baste, 
When  bunger-9tuag  devours  his  ^raf^u/ food/ 

If  the  epithet  here  ip  trod  need  should  appear  to  i^e^keq 
fbe^trjengtb;  kt  it  he  observed  tha.t  it  o^itigates  th^  fero^- 
city  of  the  image. 

2.  •  I-A  qual  per  pie  ha  U  titpl  dejla  fame' 

*  Which  still  bears 
The  name  of  famine  since  my  dreadful  <]ieath«' 

The  insertion  of  this  epithet  is  justified  by  its  pathetie 
force. 

3.  ^  £d  io  senti  chiavar  Puscio  di  $otto.^ 

*  The  dungeon  doors  below  mpr<J?nw/y  lock'd.' 

Perhaps  Mr.  Howard  means  that  a  double  lock  was  subr 
stituted  for  a  single  one^  this  would  be  quite  in  Dante*3  par- 
'ticiilar  manner. 

4,  f  E  cometu  mi  vcdi 

Vid  io  cascar  li  tre  ad  unoad  unQ, 
Tra  '1  quijito  di,  e  '1  sesto.' 

In  the  common  phrase  this  would  be  ^  as  plain  as  you  see, 
*  me,  I  saw  theip  fall/  &c.    The   pathos  is  muclj  heightened 
by  one  stroke  of  Mr.  HQward'$  brush. 

*  So  wither'd  as  thou  $e^t  me,  one  by  one 
I  saw  my  children^  ere  the  sixth  noon  die.' 

5$    '  Ipnocenti  facea  I'et^  novella** 

*  His  g^iffksJ  sons  ? — r-^their  tender  age 
Bespoke  their  innocence  J 

This  and  the  subsequent  quotations  under  this  head,  shew 
into  what  a  serviceable  instrument  Mr.  Howard  has  con. 
Verted  the  repetition  of  the  phrase. 

6.  '  Dicendp,  padre  mio,  clip  npn  m'^^^J.  • 

MITe/;?,'' he  cried 
"  Capst  thou  not  help  me,  father  ?*' 

7.  *  Ahi  !  dura  terra,  perche  non  t'aprisli  ?* 

<  Earth  ! 
Why  didst  thou  not,  obdurate  earth  !  dispart  V 
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si     *  Tke  sunny  plain  .that  from  ^'^ercelU  slopei^ 
Siopes  to  green  iMercabo.'.    p.  iJO, 

9.     *  Straggling  clans,  at  random  scattered  camf. 
Came  flocking  to  the  place.'     f,  120, 

iii.    Dante  is  precise  and  perspicuous  in  his  language, 
though  sometimes  iqysterious  in  the  sentiment. 

1.     *  Cosi  '1  iovran  li  denti  airwhro  pose.* 

*  So  on  the  brain  the  sinner  fed  his  jaws.* 

Sinner  is  an  expression   more  pregnant  with  meanings 
thoQgh  ^ss  precise  than  the  uppermost, 

2-     *  E  qucsti  VArcivescovo  Ruggieri.' 

*  That  prelate  base 
Ruggieri/ 

Prelate  is  amore<lignified  title. 

3*     *  Muova«i  laCaprajae  laGorgona. 

*'  May  Capraia  and  that  isk 
Gorgena  start.* 

Capraia  is  an  island  as  well  as  Gorgona,  but  Gorgona  is  less 
knowo  to  be  such. 

4.    *  This  priest^  I  dreamt,  was  leader  of  the  chaser 
Swift  to  the  Julian  mountain  with  his  whelps 
Hurried  the  wolf.' 

The  definite  article  might  lead  ah  inadvertent  reader  to 
suppose  that  the  priest  vrasthe  wolf>  instead  of  Ugolino, 
but  a  little  ambiguity  of  this  nature  serves  to  awai^en  the 
attention  and  lengthen  the  suspense. 

5*    *  Pos^isi  piiil  che  '1  d<dof«  pote  H  dtgiuno/ 
*  Famine  and  death  dosed  up  the  scene  of  woe.' 

From  Mr.  Howard's  translation  of  this  mysterious  line,  we 
suppose  that  he  agrees  withVenturiio  rejecting  the  opinion  of 
some  con[imentators^that  an  horrible  meaning  is  coui^hed  un* 
der^it.  Venturi  says ; '  non  yuol  dir^  cfae  si  mettesse  a  mangier 
le  carni  dei  suoi  figliuoli.' 

iv^  Pante  <jlieligbts  in  proverbial  expressions^  strpng  me- 
taphors, and  periphrasis. 

Mr.  Howard  has  found  it  necessary  to  file  the  edges  of  his 
aogular  phrases^  and  to  solve  the  riddles  of  his  periphrases. 

1.     '  PioHm.*!  perchft,  diss  *io,  per  tal  convegnOf 

Che  &e  tu  a  ragion  di  lui.ti  piangif 
Z    -         Sappieudo,  chi  voisiete,  e  la  sua  pecci| 

^el  mondo  suso  ancor'  iote  ne  cangiy 
*  Se  ^uella  eon  cA*  i*  parh  non  si  sesca** 
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*  ReUte  die  cause  and  know,  if  be  deserve 

This  brute  resentment,  when  I  learti  thy  name, 

And  story  of  his  sinning,  in  the  world 

Jf  breath  iupply  my  lungs,  fkyfamc  shall  live  J 

2.     Or  ti  dir^  perchT  son  tal  vicino.' 
Thii  i^Ilu^ipn  to  common  life  i$  omitted  l^y  Mr.  toward. 

3/    '  Che  giova  nelle  fa^a  dar  di  coz^o  V 

*  What  does  it  profit  tp  contend  w^h  Date  V    . 

*  With  Jhe  fairies'  in  ^le  origiaal,  an  obscure  prpv^rb. 

4.  Dante  describe^  (he  JuUap    p^oun^in  in  this  pe^i 
phrasis. 

*  Almonte 
Perche  i  Pisan  veder  Lucca  non  ponno.' 

f  Unto  the  fountain  which  forbids  th^  tight 
Of  Lucca  to  the  Piaan,*    Cart. 

Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Boyd  u#e  the  specific  pame,  thus 
removing  all  obscunty. 

5.  We  add  a  few  in&tancey  of  a  similac  i^tirr^  fronai 
pther  parts  of  the  work. 

*  Quande  la  brina  in  su  la  terra  a9sempn^ 
L'imagifiie  di  sua  sorella  bimntaj*    €•  xxiv. 

'Pale  as  the  virgin  suow^  her  sifter  chaste.^    ?<  14% 

$*     *  €be  fece,  per  yiltate,  il  gran  rifinto.* 

'  ResignM  through  fear  his  high  p«»^2JlSr rank.*    r.  15«    ' 

7.     '  Che  gift  tiene  M  cpiK^ne 

D'amenduo  gli  emisperi,  e  tocca  I'onda 
Sotto  Sibilia,  Caino  e  le  spine  J*     C.  3f  ix. 

!  For  now  the  storied  moon,  where  with  his  tbarns^ 
Cain  holds  the  con^ncs  of  each  hemisphere, 
Sjlnjcs  in  the  waves  beneath  gr^y  Seville's  tow' rs/    ?.  122# 

9*     f  Si  che  se  Stella  buona,  o  miglicr  cosa, 
APhadato  1  beB^  ch*^  stesso  nd  m'invi^.'    C.  xxvi* 

^  For  if  my  gri^ious  star, 
Or  better j^rov^Vci^ce, sucl^  taj^.gavd 
I  value  not  the  boon.^     p.  156.  . 

*  I  envy  not  myself  the  Jwon^     C-AKTt         .     \' 

V.  Dante  has  rarely  anyprettinesses,  asCowper  has  ohsert^e^ 
with  regard  to  Homer ;  he  a^Tects  the  f^e^ngs  without  usuig 
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any  of  those  expressions  which  writers,  who  do  not  feel 
Iheraselves,  and  yet  would  excite  feelings  in  others,  are  wont 
to  use.  He  has  no  slage-like  declamatory  phrases^  he  doe$ 
not  '  interlard  his  native  drinks  with  brandy/ — but  is  ever 
simple^  racy^.and  unadulterated. 

1.    *  Com*  un   poco  di  raggio  si  i  inesso 
Nd  doloroso  carcere/ 

*  As  faintly  thro'  our  doleful  prison  gleamM 
The  tremulous  ray/ 

Though  this  epithet  may  be  deemed  too  pretty  for  its  place, 
yet  it  should  be  considered  that  no  light  is  so  little  adapt- 
ed for  the  purposes  of  vision  as  que  that  wavers. 

2*     '  Tu  guardi  si,  padre :  che  hai  ? 
Pero  non  lagrimai.* 

*  Father  I  why  that  look  ? 
What  ails  my  father  ?  Ah!  \  could  not  weep,'  &c. 

It  is  certain  that  people  whose  feelings  are  equally  strong, 
are  not  always  equally  impassioned  in  the  expression  of  them. 
This  difference  seems  to  be  exemplified  in  Dante  and  his 
translator. 

3.  *  Lo  padre  e  i  figH.  The  Xfictim  and  his  infant  race*  Pian. 
gtvan  elle.  The  little  victims  wepU' 

We  have  a  great  esteem  for  this  word,  victim^  on  account 
of  its  long  and  faithful  services* 

4*    '  £  quei  pensando^  ch'  i'  '1  fessl  per  voglia 
Di  mauicar*' 

*  Sv)eet  innocents  !  they  thought  roe  hunger-stung. 

5«     *  Anselmuccio  mio/ 

*  My  dtar  Aaselmo/ 

Thus  also  Dr.  Warton  has  translated  this  diminutive. 

6.     '  And  I,  O  horrible  I  that  instant  heard 
The  ^dungeon  doors  below  mora  firmly  lock'd.* 

£d  io  semi  chiavar  V  uscio  di  totlo 
All  'orhbile  iorre. 


7.     '  O  tu  che  mostrii  per  si  bestial  segno 
Odio  sovra  colui/ 

/Othou 
yfhp  pre/st  with  bestial  vengeance  on  that  riasoe*^ 

f  •     *  Ttt  dc^  saper  ch'  i*  fii  'i  conte  Ugolino  *  / 

E  questi  Y  arcivescoyo  Ruggieri. 
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*      '  Know  Ugolinoand  that  prelate  base 

lluggieri  meet  thy  presence^  mark  our  forms' 

We  cannot  omit  the  following  instances  of  strength  of 
expression  ;•  if  tliey  are  a  little  in  the  extreme,  that  is  a' 
fault  on  the  right  side.  • 

9.  *  Allnnt^  '1  duca  mio  parlo*  di  fc»rza 
Tamo,  ch'  i*  non  Tavca  si  forte  udito.'     C.  xiv. 

'To  h\m  my  guule  strong' thundering  hi  a,  voice 
Unheard  beiore,*     P.  80. 

10.  •  *'  Omai,"  diss'  io,  *'  non  vo'  che  tu  favclle^ 
Malvngiu,  traditor/"     C.  xxxii. 

*  **   Traitor  accurst ! 
Be  mute."     I  thundered,*     p.  196. 

We  deprecate  any  mahcious  interpretation  of  bur  mean- 
ing, in  bringing  up  the  rear  of  our  quotations,  with  the 
iuilowing: 

*  Non  ragionam  di  lor,  maguardae  passa.'     C.  iii, 

*  O/i  !  Ask  no  more,  but  look  a  lastfarewelU     P.  15. 

But  it  is  high  time  to  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Howard  ;  for 
the  It^nglh  to  ^hich  we  have  extended  our  remarks, 
if  It  have  not  already  tired  the  patience  of  our  readers,  has 
certainly  far  exceeded  the  merits  of  bis  performance. 


Art.  II. — Memoirs  of  the  Lift  of  Mrs.  EHzabeth' Carter, 
zvith  a  nezc  lidition  of  her  Poems,  some  of  which  have  ne- 
ver appeared  before  ;  to  which  are  added  some  fHtiscel/ane* 
ous  J'^ssfius  in  t^rose,  together  with  her  Notes  on  the  Bible, 
and  yjfi^wcrs  to  Objections  concerning  the  Christian  Reli^ 
gion.  l^y  the  Rev.  Montagu  Pennington,  A/.  -4.  Ficar 
of  Northbourn,  in  Kent,  her  Nephew  and  Executor*-  4^o»  ^ 
2/.  2s.     Kivingtons.     1807. 

THESE  Memoirs  furnish  some  very  interesting  details  of 
the  truly  pious  and  learned  lady  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  an  excellent  translation  of  £pictetus.  Her  life  will  not 
attract  curiosity  by  any  variety  of  incident,  but  it  will  please 
and  edify  by  the  exhibition  of  unsullied  virtue  and  more  than 
ordinary  erudition.  We  know  that  there  are  many  persons 
who  entertain  no  sipall  degree  of  pr^jyidice  against;  Jearned 
women  ;  «6  learning  is  commonly  supposed  to  unfit  them 
for  that  sphere  of  household  dgty  io  which-  woQien  appear 
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to  most  advantage  and  caplivale  the  mo.st.  But  we  trust 
that  these  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Carter  will  tend  to  efface  the  pre- 
judice which  would  deprive  the  softer  sex  oF  the  benefit  of  a 
learned  education  ;  for  few  women  have  ever  been  more 
learned  than  she  was,  and  yet  few  have  performed  with  more 
zeal  or  more  constancy  all  the  duties  of  common  life. 

Elizabeth  Carter  was  born  at  Deal  on  the  Kith  of  Decem- 
ber I717.     Her  father,  who   was  a  doctor  in  divinity,  was 
perpetual  curate   of  the  chapel  in  that  pla^e.     He  appears 
to  have  possessed  a  large  share  of  learning  and  good  sense. 
At  a  very  early  period   his  daughter,   who  is  the  subject  of 
the  present  account,  evinced  a' strong  desire  for  literary  dis- 
tinction, which  though  he  did    not  discourage,  he   thought 
would  be  frustrated  by  the  natural  slowness  of  her  apprehen- 
sion.   Mrs.  Carler^s  mind  was  one  of  those  on  which  impres- 
sions are  not  readily  made,  nor  when   made,  easily  effaced. 
What  she  had  once  acquired,  she  never  forgot.    The  original 
defect,  if  any  defect  there   were  in   her  capacity,  was   more 
than  compensated  by  the  intensity   of  her  diligence.     But 
the  severe  fits  of  headach  which  she  experienced  at  intervals 
throughlife  were  probably  owingto  the  unwearying  con:;lancy 
of  her  application.  The  ardour  of  her  literary  pursuits  did  not 
preclude  her  from  acquiring  every  species  of  feminine  accom^ 
plishment.  The  muses  received  what  seems  their  consecrated 
uue,  the  first  fruits  of  her  pen.  In  1738  she  published  a  small 
volume  of  poems,  which  were  printed  by  Cave,  the  original 
editor  of  tne  Gentleman's  Magazine.     Among  these  were  a 
translation  of  the  30th  ode  of  Anaci;eon  ;  and  of  the  7th  ode 
of  the  4th  book  of  Horace  ;  the  first  written  in  1734,  the  last 
in  1736.    'The  dates  sufficiently  evince  her  early  proficiency 
in  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rime.     Of  these  poems,  as 
well  as  those  which  Mrs.  Carter  afterwards  published  with  a 
dedication  to  lord  Bath,  the  predominant  characteristic  is 
rather  the  want  of  any  glaring  defect  than  the   possession  of 
any  shining  excellence.     They  are  not  dull,  but  they  do  not 
inilerest;  there  is  much  good  sense,  but  there  is  no  poetic 
firie.    There  are  only  a  few,  which  are  not  on  occasional  to- 
pics ;  and  those  few,  as  might  be  expected,  are  the  best. 
Mr.  Pennington  would  have  done  no  disservice  to. his  book 
^nd  no  injury  to  the  celebrity  of  his  aunt,  if  instead  of  ap- 
pending them  to  his  memoirs,  he  had  suffered  them  to  pass 
quietly  into  oblivion.    The  mind  of  Mrs.  Carter  was  never 
sach  as  was   likely  to  attract  the  inspirations  of  the  muse. 
It  was  marked  rather  by  the  sedateness  of  the  philosopher 
than  by  the   rapture  of  the  bard.     Mrs.  Carter  appears 
to  have  bf en   ambitious  of  learning  languages;  for  to  the 
(?reek  and  Latip,  she  added  fome  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew; 
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and  besides  the  French  which  she  spoke  with  fluency,  she 
made  herself  mistress  of  the  Italian,  the  Spanish  and  the  Ger- 
man. Later  in  Hfe  she'  learned  the  Portuguese,  and  acquired 
a  superficial  acquaintance  wiih  the  Arabic.  But  no  study 
either  of  tlie  dead  or  the  living  Inn^rnages,  of  the  more  re- 
condite sciences,  or  of  the  more  elegant  accomplishments, 
was  ever  suffered  to  interfere  with  her  constantly  increasing 
proficiency  in  ihe  knowledge  of  the  scriptures.  Of  these 
she  read  a  portion  eveiy  day  ;  but  her  religion  was  equally 
devoid  of  levity  and  moroseness.  She  possessed  in  a  high 
degree  that  winning  benignity  and  that  innocent  cheerfulness 
which  are  the  natural  appendages  of  that  piety  which  Christ 
both  practised  and  enjoined.  In  proportion  as  religion  be- 
comes morofe  it  ceases  to  charm.  Of  the  letters  of  Mrs. 
Carter  which  JMr.  Pennington  has  published,  all  are  marked 
"by  an  artless  stamp  of  genuine  urbanity  and  good  humour; 
and  some  of  them  evince  many  agreeable  combinations  of 
sprightliness  and  wit.  Her  mind,  though  it  had  the  robust 
texture  of  masculine  strength,  was  not  destitute  of  playful- 
ness ;  and  we  do  not  think  the  worse  of  her,  because  we  feam 
from  Mr.  Pennington  that  there  was  a  spice  of  the  romp  in 
Ler  original  composition.  In  her  early  years  she  was  fond 
of  dancing:  and  she  danced  well  and  could  dance  long. 
In  one  of  her  juvenile  letters  she  says  ;  *  I  walked  three 
miles  yesterday  in  a  wind,  that  I  thought  would  have  blown 
me  out  of  this  planet,  and  afterwards  danced  ninehours^ 
and  then  walked  back  again.'  Such  feats  may  be  thought 
by  some  rather  discrepant  with  the  gravity  of  a  translator 
of  Epictelus  ;  but  in  our  opinion,  they  aggrandize  her  me^ 
rit  and  exalt  her  fame.  What  may  seem  frivolous  in  hself^ 
is  in  fact  a  matter  of  some  moment,  if  it  contribute  to  the 
slock  of  harmless  gratification.  And  where  no  excess  is 
permitted,  there  is  no  harmless  gratificatiofa,  however  tri- 
vial it  may  seem,  wTiich  is  below  the  pursuit  of  the  good  and 
wise. 

By  ihe  vigilant  and  prudent  economy  of  time  Mfs.  Carter 
was  enabled  to  reconcile  the  pursuits  of  a  laborious  student^^ 
with  the  amusements  of  those  who  seem  to  live  only  for 
amusement.  She  always  rose  at  an  early  hour,  and  this  ha- 
l)it  she  retained  through  life.  'Thus  she  contrived,  'without 
interrupting  the  continuity  of  her  studies,  always  to  have  i^ 
competent  stock  of  leisure  on  her  hands,  which  she  couhH 
allot  to  the  necessities'of  her  friends,  or  to  the  innocent  di*- 
versions  of  society.  When  young,  we  are  informed  that  she 
sal  up  late;  and  as,  from  her  natural  temperanient,  she  ap- 
pears to  have  been  always  very  propense  to  sleep,  she  WaSi 
cftea  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  artificial  expedients  to  keep 
f 
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herself  awake.  Besides  employing  the  pungency  of  snuff, 
she  used  to  bind  a  wet  towel  round  her  head,  put  a  wet  doth 
to  the  pit  of  her  stomach,  and  chew  the  leaves  of  tea  and  the 
berries  of  coffee.  Some  of  these  practices  were  unfavourable 
to  her  health  ;  but  they  strikingly  demonstrate  that  her  thirst 
tor  knowledge  could  not  be  quenched  ;  and  that  she  was  a 
<;andfdate  for  fame  who  was  determined  to  procure  it  by  un- 
intefmitting  toil.  But  though  she  studied  astronomy  and  ma- 
thematics as  well  as  the  several  branches  of  the  belles  letlres, 
she  found  time  for  working  with  her  needle,  and  the  same 
hand  which  wrote  the  translation  of  Epictetus,  was  employed 
in  making  her  brother's  shirts. 

Mrs.  Carter  was  far  from  being  handsome  ;  her  features 
were  large,  but  very  characteristic  of  her  natural  serenity, 
good  humour,  and  good  sense.  Her  figure,  as  her  nephew 
tells  us,  was  not  good ;  but,  when  young,  she  had,  inde- 
pendent of  her  Jarge  stock  of  Greek  and  Latin,  which  sel- 
dom tells  for  much  in  the  list  of  matrimonial  accomplish- 
Tnents,  wherewith  to  make  her  beheld  with  complacency  by 
the  other  sex.  She  had  several  offers  of  marriage ;  all  of 
which  she  rejected  ;  for  she  seems  at  a  very  early  period  to 
have  formed  the  resolution  of  living  *a  virgin  queen;'  and 
she  very  laudably  peirsevcred  in  her  design.  But  neverthe- 
less it  does  nbt  appear  that  she  was  ever  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  Ahe  validity  of  her  claims  to  the  title  of  ^  Old  M aio.* 

Her  acquaintance  with  Cave,  whose  magazine  she  had 
graced  with  most  of  her  early  poetical  efforts,  was  the  means 
of 'introducing  her  to  many  of  the  literati  of  that  time.  Among 
others  was  the  great  author  of  the  Rambler;  who  was  then 
only  beginning  to  be  known  ;  as  he  had  but  just  given  the 
first  presage  of  his  abilities  in  his  ^  London,  a  satire.'  John- 
son entertained  the  sincerest  respect  for  Mrs.  Carter ;  and 
the  sentiment  was  mutual.  Their  frie'ndship  continued  una- 
bated through  a  long  series  of  years;  and  it  was  terminated 
only  by  death.  In  1758  our  authoress  published  a  transla- 
tion of  thecritique  of  Crousazon  Pope's  Essay  on  Man.  This 
contributed  to  the  increase  of  her  reputation.  Indeed,  at 
the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  female  authorship  was  so 
very  rare,  that  Mrs..  Carter,  who,  by  similar  attempts,  would 
hardly  be  noticedat  the  present  day,  was  then  thought  a  pro^ 
digyof  js:enius;  so  that  when  she  was  in  London  in  the  year 
1739,  her  good  friends  at  Deal  had  seriously  taken  it  into 
their  heads  that  she  was  going  to  be  a  member  of  parliament^ 
About  this  time  Mrs.  Carter  was  introduced  to  the  aciquaint« 
ance  of  the  unfortunate  but  unprincipled  Savage,  from  whom 
Mr.  Pennington  has  published  two  letters,  which  sicken  with 
adulation ;  but  of  which  one  is  curious  from  some  particalan 
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whirl)  it  furnishes  of  his  early  life,  very  diiFerent  from  those 
Jn  the  common  accounts  ;  wnd  though  we  have  no  high  opi- 
nion of  Savae;e's  veracity,  we  believe,  that  in  this  instance 
we  ought  to  give  more  credit  to  him  than  to  any  of  his  bio- 
grapher?. He  tells  Mr«.  C.  in  allusion  to  some  anonymous 
account  of  his  life  which  had  then  lately  appeared,  that  the 
*tojry  of  the  meuH  nurse  was  entirely  a  fiction  ;  that  the 
person  who  took  core  of  him,  and  as  tenderly  as  the  apple  of 
hetctft,  ("an  expression  made  use  of  in  one  of  her  letters,  which 
he  found  among  her  papers  after  her  decease)  was  a  Mrs, 
liloyd,  a  lady  vvlio  *  kept  her  chariot,  and  lived  accordingly  / 
that  she  died  when  he  was  hut  seven  yiears  of  age  ;  that  he 
^id  pass  under  another  name  till  he  was  seventeen  ;  but  that 
none  of  the  ntmies  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  lived,  were 
accurately  stated^  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Johnspn, 
who  must  have  learned  these  particulars  from  Savage  hina- 
seif,  and  who  professed  to  be  such  a  sturdy  champion  for 
troth,  should  have  repeated  the  common  misrepresentations 
of  his  life.  Perhaps  he  wished  to  excite  the  sympathy  of 
his  readers;  and  he  thought  that  the  false  accounts  would 
answer  his  purpose  better  than  the  true.  The  mother  of 
Savage  certainly  treated  him  with  unnatural  neglect ;  but, 
according  to  his  own  account,  she  did  not  ex  pose  his  infancy 
lo  those  privations  which  his  biographers  have  taught  us  to 
believe.  Mrs.  Carter  never  thought  highly  of  Savage;  she 
neither  liked  his  writings  nor  his  character. 

Though  Mrs.  Carter  was  now  only  twenty.two  years 
of  age,  and  had  published  no  work  of  consequence,  nor  evea 
written  a  line  that  surpasses  mediocrity,  yet  her  fame  had  ex- 
tended to  the  continent;  and  that  wonderful  youth,  John 
Phihp  Barratier  solicited  her  correspondence.  Two  letters 
from  him  appear.  The  first  is  little  else  but  a  tissue  of  the 
gros.«^sl  adulation.  The  second  Is  not  at  all  deficient  in  this 
^  port  of  seasoning  ;  but  it  is  more  curious  as  it  furnishes  some 
particulars  relative  to  hitnself.  Barratier's  facility  in  learning 
jangijagesis  well  known,  but  he  tells  Mrs.Carter  that  he  prefers 
ihe  inoderu  French  to  all  the  ancient  languages  that  were  ever 
»puken  since  the  days  of  Adam  ;  and  that  he  would  not  ex- 
change it  even  for  the  [>atinity  of  Cicero,  though  he  might 
have  the  o(hce  of  lictor  for  his  pains.  He  asks, '  Would  you 
believe  that  I  give  the  Chinese  the  preference  to  the  Latin  ; 
'  and  that  1  would  cheer  Fully  forego  my  Hebrew  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Mogul?"  He  says  that  he  had  lately  quitted  - 
every  pursuit  to  learn  the  Chinese,  of  which  he  had  acquired 
a  considerable  stock;  and  that  he  had  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  learned  to  read  English  with  tolerable  fluency.  He 
udds  thai  be  is  publishing  a  cbranologicai   work  on  the  firt^t 
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Vifthops  of  Rome  and  other  points  of  contemporary  history. 
Barratier's  letters  are  dated  from  Hail  in  Saxony  in    17S9; 
and   he   died   about   two  months  after  writing  the  last,  in 
the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age!    In  February    1741    Mrs. 
Carter   was  first  introduced  to    the  acquaintance  of  Miss 
Talbot,  a  grand-daughter  of  Dr.  William  Talbot,   Bishop  of 
Durham,   and  niece    to  the  lord  chancellor  of  that  name. 
Miss  Talbot,  along  w^ith  her  mother,  resided  for  many  years 
in  the  family  of  archbishop   Seeker;   and     this  connection 
was  accordingly  the  means  of  introclncing  her  to   the    ac- 
quaintance o?  that  prelate,  by  whom  she  was  befriended  in  a 
variety  of  ways.     It   was  owing  to  the   solicitation  of  Miss 
Talbot,alady  in  whom  learning,  genius  and  virtue  were  com- 
biaed,that  Mrs.  Carter  begun  her  translation  of  Epictetus ;  on 
which  must  finally  rest  the  basis  of  her  fame.     This  work  was 
commenced  in  the  year  1749,  and  as  she  proceeded  leisurely, 
and  at   the  same  time  was  occupied  witli   the   care  of  hec 
younger  brother's   education,    it  was   not  finished  till  1756. 
As  fast  as  the  sheets  were  written,    they  were  sent  to  Miss 
Talbot  fot  her  perusal,  as  well  as  to  receive  the  friendly  cor- 
rections of  Seeker.     Miss  Talbot,  if  we  may  judge  from  her 
letters,  was  a   little  an^ry  with  Epictetus  for  not  embracing 
Christianity;  but  Mrs.  Carter  thought  that  the  philosopher  had 
never  seen  theNew  Testament,  nor  received  any  but  a  confused 
accountof  the  Christian  doctrme.  Epictetus, Plutarch  and  other 
philosophers,  who  lived  after  the  Christian  iera,might  and  pro- 
bably were  in  some  degree  indebted  to  the  light  of  the  Chris- 
tian revelation  without,  as  Mrs.  Carter  expresses  it,  knowing 
the  source  from  whence  it  proceeded.     Seeker  thought  that 
the  first  specimen  which  he  saw  of  the  translation  was  rather 
too  highly  polished  and  adorned.  '  Epictetus,  *said  he,  ^  was  a 
plain  man  and  spoke  plainly.     He   will  make  a  better  figure 
and  have  more  influence  in  his  own  homely  garb   than  any 
other  into  which  he^may  be  travesii.'     Mrs  Carter,  in  a  great 
measure,  followed   the  archbishop's  advice;  her  translation 
preserves  at  much  as  could  be  expected   of  the  character* 
istic  manner  of  the  original ;  and  perhaps  it  is  altogether  the 
best  translation  of  a  Greek  prose  writer  which  we  possess^ 
It  preserves  a  happy  medium   between  the  loose  and  para* 
phrastical  ftnd  the  literal  and  obcure.     When  the  work   was 
finished.  Seeker  very  kindly  devoted  near  a  month  to  the  re* 
vision.     The  work  made    its  appearance  in    1768.     It  was 
published  by  subscription  in  one  large  volume  4to.  consisting 
of339  page«.     The  first  impression  consisted  of  1018  copies; 
but  as  these  were  insufficient  for  the  subscribers,  £50  more 
were  printed   in  the   same  year.     The  wliole  (?xpence  of 
printing  the   first  1018  copies  including  the   proposals  and 
receipts  was  only  67l*  78*    And    Mrs.  Carter  ia  tupjposed 
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to  have  obtained  about  a  ihonsand  pounds  by  the  translation. 
it  is  curious  to  remark  the  dilfei^ut  expGnce  of  printing  sucb 
an  ample  4to.  ^t  that  time  and  thepresent.  Mrs.  Carter 
doesnot^pf>ear  to  have  been  infected  with  tb^  usual  cacoe- 
ihc$  scribe/tdi,  for  after  this  period,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  volume  of  poems,  which  appeared  in  176^  >  she  no  more 
solicited  the  attention  of  the  public  as  a^  candidate  fi)r  lite- 
rary fame.  Of  her  poetry  we  have  given  our  opinion  above  ; 
none  of  the  pieces  are  above  mediocrity,  and  the  majority 
fall  below  it,  Tiie  Ode  to  Melancholy  is  the'best ;  and  even 
06  this  no  high  praise  can  be  bestowed.  The  thoughts  are 
trite,  the  imagery  discovers  none  of  the  grand  or  the  beauti- 
ful combinations  of  genius  ;  aiid  the  sensations  are  but  slight- 
ly interested  in  the  perusal.  The  truth  is,  that  Mrs.  Carter 
was  a  tolerable  versitier^  but  00  poet.  After  the  publication 
of  her  Epictetus  she  resided  for  several  months  every  winter  in 
London,  where  she  enjoyed  a  very  large  and  respectable 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintance.  She  had  for  many  years 
very  comfortable  4ipartiiK  uts  for  herself  and  h,er  maid  .  ser- 
vant at  No.  21  in  Ciarges  street,  in  which  slie  coutttined  ti!l 
ber  death.  She  kept' no  table  when  in  London,  nor  ever 
dined  at  home  when  she  was  able  to  go  out.  The  chairs  dt 
-carriages  of  her  friends  always  brought  her  to  dinner,  atid 
carried  her  back  by  ten  o'clock  at  latest.  When  in  the  colrn- 
try,  she  kept  ber  father's  Iwuse  after  the  death  of  her  mother 
in  law  and  the  marriage  of  her  brothers  and  sisters ;  nor  was 
♦be  at  all  deficient  in  those  minute  attentions,  which  domestic 
^cotK>my  requires,  and  without  which  what  in  England  is  so 
emphatically  called  *  comfort^'  is  hot  to  be  obtmned.  '  Tlie 
true  post  of  honour/  said  this  good  and  enlightened  lady  m  a 
letter  to  pne  of  ber  friends  on  thjs  subject,  ^  consists  in  the 
discharge  of  those  duties,  whatever  they  happen  to  be,  which 
Arise  frotfi  the  situation  in  which  Prt^videace  has  6xed  us; 
^nd  which, we  may  be  assured,  is  the  very  situation  best  calcu- 
lated for  virtue  aud  our  happiness/  In  this  respect  we  high- 
ly recommend  the  exampte  of  Mrs.  Carter  to  the  IRerary 
ladies  of  the  age  ;  many  of  whom  seem  to  think  it  beneatb 
iheir  dignity  to  attend  to  the  routine  of  domestic  management, 
and  to  be  wiiie  Ln  household  lore.  We  are  by  no  means  ene- 
mies either  to  learned  women  or  to  learned  wives;  bat 
we  are  of  opinion  that  a  proper  portion  of  eulinary 
•cience  is*  far  fropn  being  incompatible  with  science  of 
a  more  elevated  species;  and  that  the  humble  ftrt  of  mak- 
ing puddings  aud  pies  may  be  -conjoined  with  a  refined 
taste  for  the  literature  of  antient  or  modern  times.  After 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Carter^s  father  in  1774,  shfe  kept 
boutteby  herself  at  JOeal^  where  she  exercised  much  hospi- 
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lality,  and  visiledber  neighbours  in  a  friendfy  and  uncere- 
moniotis  stile.  Though  she  was  very  abstemioos  in  the  use  of 
irine,  yet  she  drank  largely  of  hyson  and  bohea;  she  chaitid' 
Hke other iblks ;  and  was  rather  fond  of  a  game  at  cards; 
but  she  never  played  high.  At  whist  her  stake  never  ex- 
ceeded three- penny  points. 

In    1767   Mr.  afterwards  sir  Wm.  Pultency   settled    an 
annuity  of  lODl.  on  Mrs.  Carter,   which  was  raised  to    loOl. 
a  few  years  before  her  death  at  the  solicitation  6f  lady  Bath.. 
In   1767   she  lost  her  great    and  good    friend,   archbishop 
Seofcer,  who  left  Iver  no  legacy  ;  but  desired  that   the  sum* 
of  1501.,  which  she  had  previously  borrowed  of  him,  might 
not  be  repaid.     In  1770  she  lost  her  intimate  and   beloved 
friend   Miss  Talbot,  who  died  of  a  cancer   in    her  breast, 
under  which  she  bad  been  languishing  for  three  years,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  her  friends.     In  1775  the   celebrated'* 
Mrs.  Montague  on  the  death  o£  her  husband',  settled  lOOl. 
per  ann.  on  Mrs.  Carter  for  her  life.     The  amiable  gentle- 
ness pf  her  n^nner,  her  winning  benignity,  her  mild  temper 
and  her  modest  diffidence,  coinbined  with  sa  much  real  eru«  « 
dition  and  undissembled  worth,  procured  her  inany  friends ; 
and  few  have  deserved  more.     About  five  years  before   her 
death,  her  health  and  strength  began  visibly  to  decline  ;  but 
she  exhibited  to  the  last,  hardly  any  sjmptoms  of  intellectual 
decay.    On  the  2Sd'of  December  1805,  Mrs.  Carter  left  Deal 
for  the  last  time,  and  arrived  at  her  lodgings  in  Clarges  street 
on  the  following  day  ;  for  a  short  interval    after   her  arrijj^l 
she  was  enabled  to  dine  with  lady  Cremorne  and  a  few  of 
her  nearest  friends.     But   by  the  middle  of  January,  she 
was  confined  to  her  own  apartments, and  a  few  da^^s  after  to 
her  bed/  till  om  the   morning  of  the  19th  of  February  I8O6 
she  ex.pired  with  apparent  tranquillity  and  ease,  at  the  ad- 
vanced  age  of  89.     Her   remains   were  deposited  in   the 
burial   ground    of  Grosvenor  chapel.     Few   persons  have 
passed  through  life  with  more  philosophic  serenity  and  com- 
posure than  xMrs.  Carter.     She  discerned  more  clearly  than 
her  favourite  sage  in   what  the  chief  good  consisted ;  and 
she  sought  it  in  the  subjection  of  the  passions;  and  in  obe- 
dience to  the  precepta  of  a  better  system  of  doctrine  than 
fche*  Stoic  ever  knew.      In    her    moral    constitution,    the 
elements  of  virtue  were  so  kindly  tempered,  that  no  part 
was  either  sqaniy  ^or  redundant.     Her    passive    sympatbieft 
Were  strong  and  animated  ;  but  not  so  as  to  impede  the  ac« 
tivity  of  her  beneficence.   Intellectual  culture  seems  to  have 
been  the  constant  object  of  her  pursuit,  but  this  was  not  suffered 
to  interfere  with  the  performance  of  one  duty  which  she  owed 
toiler  friends,  her  relatives  or  acquaintance.    Of  few  women 
Cbit.  Rer.  Vol.  12.  October,  ifc07.  L 
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can  it  be  said  with  more  truth  that  tb^  h&ve  been  boib 
goedtmAw'ne,  By  a  less  confused  and  (lesehory  arrange- 
lueilt^  Mr.  E^ennington  might  have  shewn  tonvore  advantage 
th^  libundance  And  variety  of  his  materials;  but  we  are,  otir 
the  whole>  more  willing  to  applaud  the  general  merits  tbao 
to  notice  the  particular  defects  of  bis  composition. 

As  we  have  given  no  specimen  of  Mrs.  Carter's  poetry  we 
fiball  extract  the  following,  which  was  the  last,  and  perhaps 
the  best  of  her  poetical  compositions^  It  was  written^attbe  ad- 
vanced age  of  77;  on  the  birth  day  of  one  af  hei  friends,  and  has 
much  more  spirit  than  many  of  the  productions  of  her  youth. 

*  Though  youth'*  gay  spirit,  lulKd  in  deep  repoie. 
No  longer  tunes  the  lyre,  nor  chaunis  the  lay^ 
Yet  still  my  heart  with  warm  affection  glowsy 
And  greets  with  transport  this  diHinguish'd  diay^i, 

*  Through  many  a  rolling  year  may  it  return* 
From  every  eloml  of  dark  disaster  free; 

And  still  wkli  grateful  praise  be  haii'd  the  morn 
That  gave  a  blessing  to  the  world  and  me. 

*  Triend  of  my  soul  1  with  fond  delight  each  hour. 
From  earth  to  heaven  I  see  thee  urge  thy  race^ 

■  From  every  virtue  crop  the  fairest  flo»r'r, 
And  add  to  nature  ev'ry  wiauing  graces 

'  Father  of  light !  froip  whose  unfailing  source  , 

Descends  each  perfect  gift,  each  guiding  ray, 
O  lead  her  safe,  through  lifers  perplexing  course. 
And  point  her  road  to  happhiess  and  thee.' 


Art.  lU.^^Observaijons  on  Morbid  Poisons,  Chrome  mnd 
Acute.  The  First  comprehending  Syphilis,  Yar^s,  Siwcnt, 
Mkphantiasis,  and  the  Anomala  compounded  with  them.  Tht 
Second  the  acute  Conta^io$is,  particularly  the  Variolous  and 
Vaccine.  Second  Edition,  illustrated  with  coloured  En* 
gravings,  and  further  Commentaries  on  the  Doctrines  ef  Mr. 
Hunter.    By  Joseph  Adams,    M.  D.  F.  L.  S.     FhysS" 

:  €mn  to  the  Small  Pox  and  Inoculation  Hospitals.  4la» 
1/.  &s.    Callow.     1807.  .    . 

THE  first  edition  of  Morbid  Poisons  appeared  abotti  tea 
years  ago— ah  octavo  of  huwble  dimensions;  it  has  nosr 
assumed  the  more  imposing  form  of  a  respectable  quarto. 
The  get^ral  doctrines  and  the  arrangement  are  in  general 
the  same^  being  an  application  of  tbe  opinioos  of  Mr.  Hun* 
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ter,  wiiit^  on  all  occasions  Dr.  Adams  adopU  witba  «[)rtof 
reverential  piety  ^to  the  phsBDomena  of  the  diseases  oceasU 
oned  by  the  ^j^oatioti  of  morbific  matter  to  the  system* 
£very  dictum  of  b»  master  has  with  the  scholar  the  autbot 
rity  of  the  axioms  of  the  mathematiciaii^^or  the  laws  of 
niotion  of  the  philosophers*  The  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  daring  which  tbejudj(« 
ioaent  may  be  expected  to  become  strengthened  by  thenabila 
t>f  in  vestigation,  have  not  diminished  his  confidence  in  the 
iofaliibility  of  the  HuQlerian  oracle.  Therefore  m  this  en* 
}arged  edition  of  these  ObserTEtions^  the  reader  is  not  io  look 
fot  any  novelty  in  the  theoretical  opinions  which*  pervade 
it.  Bnt  there  is  so  much  new  matter  contained  in  it,  and 
ive  aVe  willing  to  add  that  so  much  of  it  is  valuable  of  its 
Icind^that  we  should  think  ourselves  guilty  of  injustice  to  the 
author^  had  we  strictly  adhered  la  a  rule  which  necessity 
imposes  on  us^  of  not  noticing  any  but  entirely  new  works* 

We  are  certainly,  'as  well  as  Dr.  Adams,  not  without  an 
"unfeigned  respect  for  the  memory  of  Mr.  Hunter,  and  think 
that  he  was  a  very  extraordinary  man.  But  we  doubt  whe«^ 
ther  our  admiration  of  him  piroceeds  from  the  same  causes 
which  seem  to  have  impressed  upon  the  doctor's  mind  a  ve^^ 
nenitrdn  so  profound.  Our  respect  has  certainly  not  been 
excited  by  his  presumptuous  and  dc^matical  positions,  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  lay  down  with  the  pomp  aad  autho« 
rity  of  demonstration  ;  still  less  from  his  quaint  and  uncouth 
phraseology/ or  the  obscure  metaphysical  jargon  with  which 
he  seems  to  have  perpilexed  himself  and  bewildered  his  pa* 
pits.  We  cannot  forbear  smiling^  when  we  recollect  that 
on  one  occasion,  after  many  attempts  to  make  out  the  mean-^ 
ing  of  a  passage  in  hit  own  lectures,  he  was  at  length  con*- 
strained  togiveit  up.  And  wehave  met  with  sentences  in  the 
writings  of  his  pupils  and  imitators^  to  which  we  are  positive 
that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  af&x  any' sense  whatever. 
But  we  admire  Mr.  Hunter  as  having  {possessed  a  capacious^ 
profound,  and  originsd  mind;  ashavin]|  been  one  of  the  first 
to  see  that  the  animal  economy  was  subject  to  laws  pecnliarto 
itself,  and  that  the  stiidy  of  it  forms  an  original  field  of  seiettce 
of  immense  extent,  and  almost  entirely  independent  of  ana- 
tomy, chemistry,  mechanies^  and  the  otbte  scieiices,io  which 
physiologists  had  attempted  to  reduce  it$  and  as  having  la* 
boured  in  this  field  with  indefatigable  industry,  and  having 
developed  with  uncommon  sagacity  some  of  the  operations 
of  nature  in  ber  most  obscure  and  secret  processes. 

But  as  to  the  value  of  his  dogmas^  ^e  truth  of  which  Hu 
AdamsLConceives  to  be  indisputable,  we  are  very  ready  lo 
justify  oUr  opinion  by  an  example,  and  to  draw  our  demiee 
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from  hciA  cmtamed  in  the  work  before  iia.  Oofici  t^e  boflt 
kaown  of  these  dagmas^Mid  which  Dr,  Adams  C09ceive^  to  b^ 
a  most  notable  discovery^  is,  that  in  the  cure  pf  disea^e8j(,ip»e<- 
dicine  may  cure  the  present  diseased  action,  bM^  bas  no  ef- 
fect upon  the  di^fmntian.  We  must  precMi^e,  (<^  the  %^e  of 
iboae  to  whom  this  phraseology  ie  not  tamiliar,  that  ^iv 
Hiinteriiupposed  three  ^nditiofi&  ni^cesaary  to  theforma^ 
lion  of  disease,  1st,  iusctptiiHiif\  ^y,  di$pQ$Ui(m  i  a¥4> 
Sdly,  action  ;  so  that  by  disposition  be  Lii^derstood  that  uqr 
known  and  inTisible  change  whieh  takes  place  in  a  part  pre^ 
vioua  to  the  commencement  of  the  disea^^  but  subseqqent 
to  the  application,  of  the  morbific  cause« 

Now  if  this  theory  were  true,  it  must  £pUpw:  tbat*  e\erj 
:reneiealsore^ every  chancre  for^xaniple>  mui^*  cQntiQi^&t^ 
tpread  and  enlarge  in  every  diceetion  for  a  consjiderablc 
lime  after  the  application  of  the  specifiCf  Fpr  iiie  disp4^$itum 
extends  beyond  the  part  to  which  ih»  di^efised  mtim  is  cpn> 
fi«ed«  This  Dr.  Adams^ allows  when  copsideripg  the  propo*^ 
sal  of  curing  such  an  ulcer  by  local  applications.  VA^thf 
diseased  action  is  extended  as  faj:  as  the  callpivi  edge  an4 
base^  cind  probably  the  eUipouiion  Uill  farik^r.i  nothing  I9SS 
tha  n  a  caustic  can  remove  them .'  AccorcUngly  we,  finid  ;tbat 
when  the  atfeeiapt  is  made  to  cure  such  an  ^ulc^r  ip  thi^  wajj^ 
it  is  necessary  to  go  very  deep  with  ^he  Gauptic^  |Q^^ch?fluw 
ther  than  th^  apparent  ulceration.  Aatbe>pe«i^c  however 
cheeks  the  whole  disease  sometimes  in^tan^an^pudyn  and  ^ 
under  its  influence  it  rarely  extends  Wyond  ihe  existing  apr 
pafent  mischief^,  it  is  obvious  that  in  t^bi^se  ^xw^Q^  th^.4i^ 
}>osiUon  t9  cured  as  well  as  the  action*  <      . 

A  more  striking  proof  of  the  samfi  factjJ^  4^p;tQr  bf^ 
himself  furnish^  us  with  in  the  following  pas^igp.^ j^p.  J 2^  <> 

.  *  As  \h%  eaer^rtaj  irritauoa  ceases,  and  even  before,  there  apj>ear 
soiaetimes  small  ulcers  in  different  parts  of  tbe  gtatis,  and  even  of 
the  prepuce.  If  these  happen  without  the  Reappearance  oftneon* 
ginal  chancre,  we  may  be. certain  they  are  never  venereal,  "fhey 
occur  much  more  commonly,  if  the  tfisease  has  been  attacked  'i^irly, 
>ivhich  induces  me  to  believe  that  had  not  the  mercurial  crour.s<e  been 
entered  upon  so  early^  these  parts  wouW  have  been  theseiifsof  *cb»B- 
cres:  that  is,  that  the  vencrenh ditponition  haa-fHfnrmsnced^tAerSi^bnt 
has  nut  come  into  action;  that  in  omiseqttence  tbe  4ispM<uoa  to 
tilcer  having  beetv  formed,  the  parts  could  not  return  te  ikw  bealtJby 
action  without  ukreratibo,  though  that  ulceration  is  newer  veitt^rea^. 
1  his  »«  t^p  int>re  :»robable,  btcwuso  ibe  occurrence  of  a^  *e<;o,%d  ot 
third  chancre,  hefux«  the  mercurial  course;  i&  compfieine^d,i#)a  fre- 
quent rv  nt,  nndui  peop.i  wbv'  are  atten  j\e  to  their  fi^eliMg*f,tbess 
Slew  «hai*Gre«  ar^  aiwi^ys  pixc^UeJ  by  paiu  lu  ttc  part/ 
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We  perfectly  agree  with  Dr.  Ailatns  in  bis  explicalion  of 
this  appearance^  and  are  surprized  he  did  not  see  tiow  incon* 
sisteot  it  is  with  bii  master's  theory*  For  the  appearance 
of  these  little  ulcers  is  a  positive  evidence  that  the  venereal 
disposition  had  been  formed,  and  been  cured  by  the  specific 
before  tbe  formation.  What  difficulty  then  is  there  in  tht 
supposition  that  the  same  thing  takes  plqoe  in  other  cases, 
where,  however,  from  the  changes  escaping  the  observation 
of  tbe  senses,  it  is  impossible  to  attain  to  positive  evidence 
of  their  existence  f 

Mr.  Hdnter  contended  that  though  mercury  cottld  hoi 
cnre  ^he  disposition  when  formed,  it  could  however  pre- 
Tent  the  disposition  from  forming,  and  in  this  way  he  ac- 
counted for  the  disease  frequently  never  appearing  in  the 
parts  in  which  the  symptoms  appear  latest.  The  distinction 
between  these  two  suppositions  is  clear  enough  ;  and  it  is 
barely  possible  that  Mr.  Hunter's  account  ma^  be  just. 
But  upon  the  whole,  the  facts  very  much  favour  the 
contrary  hypothesis.  And  we  ttu'nk  that  by  adopting  it, 
by  supposing  that  commonly  mercury  completely  cures 
lK>tb  tbe  action  and  the  disposition,  but  frequently  that  it 
fails  to  cure  the  disposition  entirely,  yet  that  it  eradicates 
it  so  far  as  it  is  purely  syphiliiic,  by  such  a  supp^ition  we  say 
that  some.of  the  most  puzzling  phaenomena  of  ihedisease  may 
be  rationally  explained.  We  mean  those  symptoms,  which 
have  been  denominated  p5n/c?0'5^j(t/i>;  in  which  there  are 
ulcerations  of  the  skin,  or  throat,  or  swellings  of  the  bones, 
which  subside  without  the  administration  of  a  particle  of 
mercury.  But  we  must  content  ourselves  with  offering  this 
hint.  The  further  pursuit  of  the  subject  would  carry  us 
far  beyond  tbe  limits  which  necessity  imposes  on  us. 

Another  la\v  j(as  Dr.  Adams  announces  to  us  with  equal 
confidence  and  solemnity)  is,  that  parts  affected  by  mor- 
bid poisons  heal  by  skinning,  withont  any  restoration  of 
the  lost  substance  by  granulation.  That  such  a  methods 
of  healing  can  take  place,  where  there  has  been  no  suspicion 
of  any  poison  at  all,  no  one  can  doubt  who  has  observed 
the  pvttings  in  a  face  which  has  been  much  deformed  by 
common  pimples.  Then 'there  are  the  phenomena  oif 
the  small  pox  which  stare  the  doctor  full  in  the  face,  in 
which  whether  there  are  piltings  or  not  depends  principally 
«pon  the  virulence  of  the  disease.  But  to  reconcile  tl^is 
obvious  contradiction,  he  attributes  the  filing  up  of  the 
cavity  in  the  mild  species  to  the  slighter  degree  of  inflam* 
mation,  and  in  consequence  the  pustule  having  lost  its  itpe* 
ciiic  properties.  This  is  we  think  an  amusing  example  of 
the  doctor's  determination  to  make  every  fact  square  t4 
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hi9  theory.  Bat  we  would  fain  ask  whether  a  poison  can  ace^ 
after  its  infloenceha^  been  completely  destroyed  ?  For  th 
skinning  not  taking  place  till  the  effect  of  the  virus  has  been 
wholly  eradicated,  it  would  seem  much  more  reasonable,  if 
this  modeof  healing  must  needs  be  attriboted  to  some  foreign 
and  extraneous  agents  to  ascribe  it  to  the  reou^y  rather 
thM  to  the  poison.  That  the  poison  has  in  fact  nothing 
at  all  tQ  do  with  the  skinding  the  fDllowiag  passage  (p«  1^) 
lijppears  to  iia  completely  to  prove. 

'  If  cbanpres,  after  tlieir  venereal  character  is  destroj^ed^  sfcaw 
but  little  disposition  to  heal,  especially  if  they  exhibit  a  rougbHess 
ivithoutthe  hardness  peculiar  to  their  origiual  character,  it  will  be 
found  very  useful  to  cover  them  frequently  in  the  course  of  the  day 
with  fCalomel.  If  this  has  been  neglected  in  the  beginning,  or,  if  in 
fpite  of  it,  the  roughness  should  increase,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  ap* 
pearance  of  a  spongy  sore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  caustic,  which, 
aftbr  one  or  two  applications,  will  destroy  the  life  of  this  spongy 
substance,  after  which  the  parts  will  be  skinned  over  with  their  cus* 
tooaary  rapidity/ 

;;e.ss  goes  on  in  the  same  way^ 
on  as.  the  venereal  taint  is  cor- 
lu  intermediate  stage.  What 
to  evince  that  this  proceaa,  is 
»oisoa  ! 

laws  of  Mr«  Hunter's  is^  that  no 
ust  together  in  the  same  place 
examined  to  the  bottom  tbi^  is 
profound  as  telling  us,  tb4t  if 
white,  and  that  if  the  blackness 
ii  result  will  neither  be  blackaest 
constitution  can  be  under  the 
litferent  agents  at  the  same  time 
arance  of  small  pox  in  subjects 
ifter  exposure  to  small  pox  con* 
/ent  the  disease.  Unoer  these 
d  progress  of  the  pustules  are 
those  in  the  regular  disease, 
ly  dipiinished;  so  that  the  vac- 
to  the  sut:|ject,  as  if  it  had  been 
»  act  as  a  complete  preventive, 
t  of  impoitance»  lor  which  we 
triops  proipoterof  this  admirable 

.   _ ,.  _^^__^,  ^... ...      4n  ample  survey  of  Mr.  Hunter's 

doctrine  ia  the  venerea)  disease^j  concludes  by  very  grave- 
|y  ipfpronDg  his  r^etr^j  that 

'  The  theory  I  hfiye  traced  is  in  eyery  respect  foriaed  on  tha^ 
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inofle  of  constituting  an  axiom  wbidb  Sir  Francis  Bacon  adviseCi 
•which  he  acknowledges  had  n9t  been  atierapted  in  bis  days,  and 
which  r  will  be  bold  to  say  has  scarcely  been  attempted  in  patho* 
iogy  till  Mr.  HuntcrV 

Indeed  i  then  it  WAi&the  litckiest  hit  that  was  €ver  made  ; 
^r  doubtless  no  maa  wa9  ever  more  profoundlj  igtiormnt  of , 
Sir  Francis  Bacon's  modisofcomtitiiting  an  axiom  than  Mr. 
Hunter  ;  and  whetber  his  commentator  have  much  clearer 
4deas  of  the  matter  we  must  take  leave  to  doubt,    tn  what 
it  is  that  Mr.  Hunter  has  siiceeeded  so  wonderfully^  and 
"which  no  other  writer  had  scarcely  attempted,  the  obscurity 
ef  the  doctor's  phraseology  makes  it  difficult  for  us  to  cofl 
lect.     Let   the  doctor  fairlj  slate  what  was  known  on  the 
subject  before  Mr.  Hunter^s  time,  and  what  can  be  called 
his  own  proper  discoveries,  and  then  we  shall  see  clearly  the 
foundations  on  which  such  arrogant  pretensions  are  founded. 
A  single  question  we  think  will  enable  us  to  estimate  with 
some  fairness  the  value  of  Mr.  Hunter's  labours  in  this  field. 
It  is  simply  this.  Was  thete  any.  considerable  improvement 
introduced  into  the  established   practice  by    Mr.   Hunter's 
ibeories?  Ifthei-ewere  not,  and  we  be!i( 
xally  granted  that  the  present  practice 
years  ago  are  essentially  the  same,  all  tb 
^rder  and  series  must  have  been  diffused 
great  body  of  the  profession  at  the  time  t 
subject.     We  will  grant  most  readily  thi 
the  eye  of  a  master,that  he  arranged,  digc 
the  subject,  and  thereby  has  rendered  a  g 
student.     But  he  also  has  thrown  difficu 
his  quaint  and  affected  language.     The 
the  most  improper  and  obscure  term  he  < 
Had  he  adhered  to  the  plain  and  familiar  t 
all  ambiguity,  and  much  consequent  cav 
fsompletely  avoided. 

Dr.  Adams;  we  find,  au 
to  become  acquainted  wi 
purpose  of  attempting  to 
some  patients  labouring  i 
remarking  that  in  two  of 
portunity,  he  neglected  tc 
the  appearance  of  the  pri 
seems  to  us  one  of  the  n 
lion .  The  result  of  his  oi 
ing  words ; 

^  From  all  the  sboveACCounts,  it  is  evident  that  siwens  it  4i^r* 
ent  from  the  venereal  disease^  though  approaching  nearer  to  it  ibai^ 
i|py  ojtbir  morbid  poison  with  which  we  are  acquaiutedU 
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'  The  venereal  gonorrhcea  differs  from  the  tkroat  inflated  by  siv- 
vens,  in  the  apfjearanceof  the  discbarge,  and  in  the  greater  disposi- 
tion sivvens  shows  to  excite  the  effusion  of  coagulated  lymph. 

'  The  ulceration  differs, — the  venereal  being  attended  with  callous 
edge  and  bafe,and  srvvens  consisting  onlytfthecleati  phagedoenic  ulcer, 
.  *  Sect  ndary  local  symptoms  differ,  the  venereal  retainii^  longer 
Its  copper  appearance,  and  afterwards  becoming <inor€  elevated,  re- 
taining more  the  colour  of  the  skin,  and  the  scab,  when  formed,  be* 
mg  more  scaly, 

*  In  sivvens,  the  appearance  is  very  jearly  pustular,  though  I 
never  could  detect  pus  under  the  cuticle.  1  should  therefore  ^con- 
ceive the  pus  still  less  in  quantity  than  in  syphilis.  It  is  probably 
thinner,  thai  is,  more  truly  lymphatic,  as  it  hardens  into  an  irre- 
gular dark  browo  crusty  or  stony  scab.  There  is  nearly  the  sam^ 
difference  between  this  and  the  venereal  scab,  as  between  the  cow- 
pox  and  small-pox  scabs. 

*  Lastly,  it  is  now  universally  admitted  that  sivvens  never  attacked 
the  bones  but  by  spreading  from  the  soft  parts,  and  that  it  yield$. 
•arljer  to  mercury  than  syphilis.' 

Under  the  article  of  Faari,  we  hate  a  very  well  related 
case  of  a  young  Danish  nobleman^  whon>  Dr.  Adatns  coni- 
J£clure8  to  have  been  afflicted  with  that  disease.  But  it  dif- 
fers in  so  many  pointH  from  the  most  autbeotic  description 
of  yaw*,  that  we  cannot  but  feel  doubtful  whether  the  dis- 
ease has  been  rightly  determined.  It  differs  ift  the  affe^ti^n 
of  the  throat,  in  the  great  degree  of  fever/ and  nabstessetiti* 
ally  in  the  form  of  the  eruption.  .In  Dr.  Adams's-  patient 
Ibe  cuticle  shrunk  and  scabbed  :  suppHrat^eqii  took  p\^ct 
under  tJie  scab,  and  the  matter  exuding  elevated  the  jnis*- 
Aules  by  its  drying  over  it.  In  the  yaws  tljeicuticie  peets  6ff> 
ivhite  sores  are  then  discovered,  add  red  k«oyDied  )(tungu8eB 
^pFout  otit,  which  arrive  at  vari&U6  magnituiibed  Irom  the  mae 
of  asmfill  siravvberry  to  that  of  a  large  nsftlberryi  In  the 
jaws  the  hair  contiguousi  to  the  ulcer  becomes  white  as  frona 
age;  in  the  doctor's  patient,  there  was  no  written  ess,  except 
from  an  incrustati<>n  of  hardened  pus.  The  yaws  seem  to 
attack  the  patient  within  a  short  titne  afier  the  reeepttott  of 
the  cootagion  ;  within  a  few  weekfr  at  farthest;  the  yo«ng 
nobleman  had,  we  know,  been  «t}ea6t  ten*  months  oat  of  the 
sphere  of  infection,  and  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary^ 
had  been  twice  as  long,  it  doi?s  not  indeed  appear  that  this 
patienthad  one  genuine  and  well  marked  yaw  over  hi&M^idtd 
body.  We  cannot  t4icPefoFeb«t  tegard  tfee  l?haracter  laid 
down  by  ourauthor  of  this ;  disease  as  the  ptwc  oflfepring  ol 
the  imoginatiou.  He  has  closed  it  by  some  very  fri^crfous-  pro-^ 
positions,  whjcl]  we  suppose  Dr.  Adams  judges  to  be  a  second 
specimen  of  that  mode  of  c.onstiMirtg  ai^  axiom  i^hick  Hir 
iraficia  JJacQn  adviacs. 
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Theanoovmous  writer  of  an  exc«»llent  treatise  on  thit  dis- 
ease in  the  Edinburgh  Mediqal  Essays,  has  perceived  the 
resemblance  between  it  and  the  leprosy  of  the  Jews  de^ 
scribed  in  Leviticus,  cap.  xii.  Dr.  Adams,  in  tracing  this 
comparison,  has  wrested  o&e  passage  to  adapt  it  to  his  own 
ciase.  When  the  matter  had  encrusted  the  ^  hair  so  as  to 
4iura  it  white/  i«  the  passage  quoted  by  Dr.  Adams  :  '  And 
wiien  tke  hair  in  the  plague  is  turned  white/  are  the  words 
of  the  Jewish  lawgiver. 

We  are  happy  to  meet  in  the  progress  of  the  doctor's  la- 
bours, some  parts  on  which  we  can  bestow  unq^aIi6ed  ap-r 
probation.  Such  is  his  account  of  Elephantiasis,  a  disease 
which,  though  probably  not  proceeding  from  any  morbid 
4>oison«  no  one  will  think  improperly  annexed  to  the  de- 
scription of  those  which  do.  Dr.  Thomas  Heberden's  his- 
tory of  thisdisease  (in  the  first  volume  of  the  Medical  Trans- 
actions) is  very  full  and  satisfactory.  Dr.  Adams  had  the 
advaotage  of  possessing  this  document,  and  his  residence  in 
Madeira  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  comparing  his  de* 
ficription  with  nature  ;  and  of  ascertaining  son^e  important 
points  which  were  not  noticed  by  bis  predecessor,  it  seems 
iimt  when  this  disease  attacks  a  male  subject  before  the  age 
of  puberty,  he  never  ^acquires  the  distinguishing  marks  of 
the  change  which  takesi  place  in  the  constitution  at  that 
^r<^ ;  on  the  contrary,  the  appropriate  organs  for  the 
aiaosi  part  diminish,  the  ch'm  contintM^s  beardless,  the  pubes 
fim^ooib,  the  voice  boyisi),  and  he  seems  to  retain  the  sim- 
filioity  of  childhood  in  whatever  relates  to  the  sexes.  Such 
toaas  are  affected  later  in  hf^,  gradually  lose  the  power  of 
.proer«aiioQ  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  changes  which 
•take  place  in  their  organs*  The  proofs  of  a  defective  organiza* 
iiotn  in  the  w^men  are  scarcely  less  striking.  Besides  the  chan* 
ges  wfaiclttake  place  in  their  peculiar  organs,  the  breast  ge« 
nec^ly  disappears  ;  aQd  in  all  the  nipple  is  smooth,  having 
irmireiy  lost  its  porosity ;  it  seems  flattened  apd  much 
wasted;  it  can  never  be  serviceable  for  suckling;  and  Uttle 
or  oo  areola  can  be  discovered-  Thus,  if  these  unhappy 
beings  are  the  most loaibsonae- objects  that  can  be  presented 
in  the  human  form,  nature  seems  happily  to  have  precluded 
the  possibility  of  such  a  race  being  perpetuated. 

Frooi  these  cironnastances  the  doctor*s  benevolence 
prompts  him  to  Gonjeqturj?^  that  the  charge  made  against 
those  tinfbrtunale  people  of  their  being  prone  to  venery^ 
uHistbean  iilnfounded  prejudii^e.^  VYhilst  we  respect  the 
motive-  whiob  tends  to  rescue  the  miserable  from  the  con- 
aeesqveocesof  an  obloquy,  which  he  thinks  unmerited,  we 
mustiiesitate  to  subscribe  tosipJicitly  to  his  opinion.  .  In  the 
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first  place,  the  testimony  of  Aretaeus  is  positive;  and  the 
description  of  the  venerable  Cappadociau  is  so  correct,  coUi^- 
cides  so  nearly  with  that  given  by   Dr.  Adams  himself/  and 
carries  with  it  marks  so  strong  of  having  been  drawn  from 
nature,  that  we  cannot  avoid  considering  it  of  very  grei^ 
\veight.     But^  secondly,  we  do  not  think  it  impossible  to  re^ 
concilethe  antient  opinion  with  the  doctor's  own  obserra* 
tions.     For  it  is  probable  that  the  appearances  he  obserred 
were  the  ultimate  effects  of  the  disease^  after  it  had  <!oii*i- 
nued  its  ravages  on  the  constitution  for  a  series  of  years* 
But  it  is  very  possible  that  there  may  have  been  a  previous 
state  of  excitement,  under  which   the  organs  were  in  an 
unnatural  state  of  irritation,  and   the  r^nimal   prompted^  in 
consequence,  to  preternatural  exertions.    It  vjfere  easy  tosar^ 
tain  this  hypothesis  by  the  analogy  of  other  diseases.     How* 
ever  disgusting  this  affection  is  to  the  spectuiors^  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  any   tendeiicy  to  terminate  in  death  :>tlte 
sufferers  are  mostly   cut  off  by   dtber  diseases.     Nor  «re 
their  lives  so  devoid  of  comfort,  as  liie  imagiuatiooof  the 
healthy  is  apt  to  depict  them.     A  second  enquiry  is  also 
annexed,  which  we  do  not  consider  as  unconneeted  with 
the  subject  of  his  investigations,  and   which  contaifis  some 
curious  matter.     It  relates  to  the  generation  of  the  itcb/aiNl 
examines  particularly  the  qnestion,   whether  thid  troubie- 
some  pest  is  produced  by  the  insect  to  which  several  tt»ecfi*> 
cal  philosophers  have  attributed  it,  the  Acurus  Syro  (exutoe^ 
Tans  of  Linnoeus).     In  Madeira  thi»  insect  r«  weH  know»^ 
it  is  called  ou9aro  or  ou^an,  and   the  old   women   have  aa 
expertness  in  detecting  them,  which  to  tiotolored  ey^i  is 
quite  astonishing,    Dr.  Adams  applied  one  of  these  iasects 
to  his  own  person.     For  more  thaa  three  weekt  110  iBCOif* 
venience  was  felt.    There  thcnrcame  on  a  troublesome  ttoh«* 
iugin  differetu  partsof  the  body,  but  without  em ptteii.    in 
another  fortnight  the  arms  and  beMy  were  covered  with  a  ^- 
neral  efflorescence,  but  few  vesicles  apoeared,  and  at  leagth 
the  efflorescence  covered  the  whole  bddy,  arms,  and  thighi. 
Suffering  the  disease  to  continue,  the  heiilth  saffered  mach, 
a  regular  quotidian  fever  .was  formed,  and  white  sbiniaff  co« 
ticular  elevations  appeared  on  the  hands,  such  as  iaBn^aod 
the  doctor  would  not  ^ave  scrupled  to  have  called  the  itv^. 
The  experiment  having  been  carried  so  far  :ts  to  be  extreme- 
1y  troublesome  and  hiconvenient,  an  ointment  was  applied, 
formed  of  white  precipitate,  which  inthree  davt  eaased  the 
itching  to  cease,  and  the  concomitant  fever  ;  bat  it  waa  ne- 
cessary to  use  it  occasionally  for  near  a  month  afterwards,  a^ 
little  cqtieuTar  elevations  and  some  vesicles  arose  at  different 
times  4(|ring  that  period.  jSiiljphuroiKitairtit  will  also  deitiojir 
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these  insects  bat  it  is  slower  io  its  action  than  that  forinedof 
white  precipitate.  * 

Dr.  Adams  concludes  that  thie  disease  from  this  insect  and 
the  itch  are  distinct.  This  iathe  common  opinion  at  Madeira, 
where  both  are  iiveil  known,  and  have  different  trivial  appel- 
lations* The  fever  attending  the  disease  from  the  insect  as 
aisecond  distinguiMiing  aiark.  Anotiier  may  be  found  iu 
the  form  of  the  vesications.  In  the  itch  will  be  always  found 
a  great  variety  in  the  form  and  size  of  the  vesical  ions.  But 
in  the  other  disease  the  vesicationa  are  exactly  uniform,  and 
they  are  constantly  attended  with  a  red  line,  about  rt  quarter 
of  ati  inch  long,  at  the  end  of  which  is  found  a  reddish  ele- 
vation to  appearance  dry  and  firm.  When  the  insect  can  be 
discovered,  it  is  under  this  elevation.  Dr.  Adams  hasgreafti- 
ly  dimittisbed  the  pleasiire  we  received  from  this  investiga* 
tkmby  a  very  tedious  philological  research,  from  which  we 
have  reaped  neither  amusement  nor  information. 

Having  finished  his  enquiries  concerning  the  local  diseases 
arising  from  morbid  poisons,  he  proceeds  to  a  second  brajicU 
of  the  subject  still  much  rtiore  extensive, — of  morbid  poisoiU 
attended  with  critical  fever.  I'his  would  include  an  account 
of  all  the  contagions  which  make  so  great  a  devastation  of 
human  life.  But  as  this  is  a  field  obviously  too  vast  for  the 
s^ace  allotted  to  it,  he  has  confined  himself  to  general  ofo* 
servations,  which  may  be  thought  applicable  io  the  wh^^le 
order;  and  has  illustrated  hLs  opinions  by  an  application  of 
them  to  the  phaenomena  of  one,  with  which  his  situation  at 
the  Small-pox  Hospital  has  afforded  him  the  most  ample  op« 
portunities  of  information  ;  and  on  which  he  justly  merits  to 
fee  listened  to  with  great  deference.  We  think  therefore 
that  his  remarks  on  small  pox  ought  to  be  read  with  the 
greatest  attention.  In  bis  history  of  the  disease  he  has  foW 
lowed  the  admirable  description  of  Sydenham,  wiiich  ha« 
served  as  a  prototype  to  all  succeedmg  writers*  Mr.  Hunter 
was  the  nrst  who  remarked  that  by  dissecting  the  sinali  pox 
pustule,  a  slough  might  be  discovered  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pustules.  Dr*  Adams  has  very  happily  a()plied  this  discove* 
ry,  and  the  processes  connected  with  it  and  which  are  neces^ 
^ry  for  the  restoration  of  the  parts,  to  explain  the  most  strik* 
iog  phenomena  of  the  disease. 

lie  concludes  bis  work  with  the  subject  of  prevention, 
^hicb  naturally  introduces  the  consideration  of  the  vaccine 
disease.  Some  arguments  are  brought  forward  to  shew 
that  the  vaccine  disease  is  really  DO  other  than  the  mildest 
fpecies  of  variola,  which,  if  it  were  granted,  wouM  at  onc^ 
destroy  9}!  feeling  of  surprize  at  its  preventive  powen  Infa* 
vour  of  this  hypothesis  it  is  said  that  these  two  poisons  wit( 
proce^  toge^b^  ^n  th$  same  person,  without  the  stnallefC 
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iDtercuplioii  to  each  other's  course.  Ifieacb  poUon  be  insert-* 
ed  about  tbe  same  time  in  the  same  person^  each  vesicle  pro* 
ceeds  io  ibe  same  coarse  as  if  they  were  in  two  different 
subjects.  ^^gaJD^  if  a  perjion  inoculated  with  small  pox  be^ 
after  ttiree  or  four  days,  re-inoculated  either  with  variolous 
or  with  vaccine  matter^  the  second  insertion  maj  reoiaiD  a 
smaller  pustule  the^n  the  firsts  yet  both  inoculations  will 
arrive  at  their  height  at  the  sametime>  and  will  maturate  and 
scab  together.  The  same  experiments  have  been  tried  wiib 
&mall  {;ox  and  varicella^  with  small  pox  ^nd  measles:  and 
likewise  with  cow-pox  and  each  of  the  others^  but  the  result 
has  been  entirely  different.  These  circumstances  show  a 
stiong  affinity  between  these  two  poisons,  but  are  far  from 
estabUsbing.the  doctor's  positioi^.  It  may  be  said  thatsoiall 
pox  is  an  eruptive  disease,  whilst  cow-pox  is  locally  confioed 
to  a  single  part.  He  answers,  that  he  has  biiuself  seen  ^rop* 
tions  from  cow  pox,  and  ciles  other  authorities  for  tbe  sanui 
fact.  But  he  has  quite  overlooked  a  difference  of  infinitelj 
more  moment,  which  is  that  small  pox  is  a  contagious  dis* 
ease,  while  cow-pox  is  communicable  only  by  the  applicatioa 
of  matter.  Dr.  Adams  has  ta^en  great  p^ins  in  inoculatiog 
with  a  peculiarly  mild  species  of  variola^  and  believes  |hat 
the  species  may  beconliuued  indefinitely  preserving,  its  cha- 
racteristic variety.  We  must  remark  on  this  subject,  thai  to 
establish  .such  apeJnt  won  id  require  the  experimeatto  be  care* 
fully  attended  lo  lur  a  series  of  years.  But  let  Dr.Adams«by 
any  selection  of  subjects,  show  that  he  can  divest  the  small 
pox  of  its  contagious  power,  and  we  will  listen  with  pleasure 
to  hjs  reasonings.  Till  ^hat  is  effected  we  must  cantinikQ  to 
think  that  small-pox  and^  cow-pox  are  essentially  distinct 
diseases,  and  must  doubt  whether  Dr.  Adorns,  by  the  publir 
cation  of  crude  opinions,  and  experimejits  necessarily  imp^r-^ 
f<ect,  is  not,  in  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind^  ir?ith<^r. 
doing  an  injury  than  a  benefit  to  the  compiMnity. 

Our  readers  will  see  that  notwithstanding  the  bnlk  of  tbU 
Tolume,  many  subjects  conntfcied  yvjlh  an  inquiry  into  th^ 
agency  of  morbid  poisons  are  left  untouched.  We  hope  not 
to  be  understood  by  th^e, strictures  which  our  public  duty  bas 
extorted  from  us,  asi^udervalumgthe  labours  of  Dr*  Adams« 
On  the  contrary,  ue  recommend  them  heartily  toth^aUcn^ 
tiou  of  tbe  proies:>iou.,  The  treatise  oq  syphilis,  whi^b  it 
contains,  will  of  itself  amply  reward  ihejin  for  the  .  ^inv^ 
and  iruuble  of  a  careful  perusal.  \Ve  recommend  to  th^ 
4oclor  himself  to  iinsl^ackle  his  mind  from  the  fctteris  piF,4U» 
iIuJrityJ^  l^owever  respectable,  ^nd  with  every  feeling  of  gra^r 
titud^;  for  the  lights  derived  from  the  g^pius  and  indu.stry  of 
jhe  venerable  dead,  lo  acknowledge  hin>8elf,the  pupil  only 
f^l  nature  and   truth.    The   facts,,  which  are  daily  forcing 
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dtemseWes  npon  hint  at  the  institutidn  to  nrhicfa  he  dedicates 
h\%  (<ervice,  sboald  teach  him  that  nature  disdains  to-€ub- 
niit  lo  the  fetters  he  would  impose  upon  her.  What  he  calls 
law^  are  bat  the  more  frequent  appearances  of  diseased  ae- 
tioB>  at  ob$er«ed  in  a  confined  circle^  and  on  bodies  for  the 
siost  part  ander  tbe  constant  agency  of  similar  impressions. 
If  even  under  these  circumstances,  anomalies  are  everj  day 
SfH^ging  opi  how  great  perhaps  would  be  the  variety,  when 
tke  same  substanceft  wtere  operating  upon  bodies  differently 
cireumstAsieed  ;  different  in  chmate,  soil,  food^and  tlie  other 
ageals  wbiob.modify  and  diversify  the  human  race?  A  truly 
philosophic  view  will  find  it  necessary  to  comprehend  in  its 
esfcioiaftc  these  aad  many  other  particulars.  But  for  the 
aUlityof  the  community  in  which  we  live,  he  must  be 
deemed  to  have  served  it  btst,  who  most  faithfully  depicts 
the  appearances  aa<i  order  of  facts  as  they,  are  presented^  and 
JSioBt  truly  unfolds  their  relations,  vaiieiies^  atul  contingen-* 
eiea» 


Art.  IV. — Some  Account  of  fiew  Zealand,  particularly  the 
Bay  of  Islands  and  surrounding  Country ;  with  a  Descrip^ 
Hon  of  the  Religion  and  Government,  Language,  Arts^ 
' Mamifaciures,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Natives, 
ifrc.  S^c.  By  John  Savage,  Esq,  SurgcnH,  and  corresponding 
Member  of  the  Royal  Jenncrinn  Society,  8ro;  5i.  6rf. 
Murray.     1807. 

MANY  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  have  blende- 
scribed  by  successive  navigators,  but^'  Ne\v  Zealand,  which, 
in  Extent  and  population  is  f^r  superior  to  any  of  them,  hai 
not,  we   believe,  been  spoken  of  by  any  voyager  since  the 
tinie  of  Captain  Ct)ok.     Even  the  parts  of  the  island  visited 
by  that  justly  celebrated  character  were  very  remote  from 
those  which  the  pages  before  us  attempt  to  describe.    Such 
are  the  sufficient  reasons  assigned  bv  the  author  for  the  pub. 
t  unassumirig  little  volume. ' 
imbitious  or  legitimate  ornaments,  th«» 
je  seems  lo  contain   intrinsic  evidence 
ness,  as  fbr  as  the  confined  opportuni- 
fity  of  the  writer  may  have  enabled  him 
sscribe.     But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
oi  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  more  inge- 
narrative  might   have    been  furnished, 
be  rdle  ^nd  the  intelligent  reader.     Mr. 
m^  and  jejurte.     His  pages  are  not  en- 
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lictcfd  with  a  sirtfirle  fhotfghl.  InWJw*Ie  of  flMtishteg  ft*- 
fleoUon>>un9kiltedri^  div^j-tslfy  either  fc is ^  8%yl^«of  «rtithig»,  i>r 
,  hiarooiteof  coiBinurjfer^ting  informatJott>»  th^  dull  j^*bar|lo^- 
Itoncis  wot  i|iiicket}€d'bv  a  spark  of  livtBfics^  brttt^^i^  ^But 
we  would  fiot  be  ihooiriH  to  treat  him  WiVhl  aDHec^itoty'^li^r 
.«Ddes«rTed  severity.  He  has  aimed  at'IUtle>  tfod  he^  h«ls 
perteimed  tiltie.  .   n  ^    '         ;■  . 

The  first  thapter^  which  contains  directions  for  s&fUftg 
into  the  Bay  ^f  l»hindS)  bo  called  troni  the  nntnerertrd  miMl 
tocky  islets  sitoated  obout  its  entrance,  and ' a  plaf e  with^ de- 
liiiesitioas  <^*  headlands;  w\\\  be  found' of  ^me  imp6r#tance 
totbme  wlxiiie  porsiHtsf  may  bei^eafler  lead  themtaTMlfthat 
fcartxmr,  whidi  is  represehied*  a&  a  very  exceHenttme/^nd 
au{)phed  both  ;ibund>^nt(y  and  reasonably  with  fi$h,  j^Oliiti^ti^ 
midipther necessary  refreshments.  *.-    / 

'    it b  to  the  vicniity  of  this  bay  that  tbeaHthorha>s  chiefly 
co^Btied  his  obsefvations.  /  The  coirtitry  in  its  imttiediMte 
neighbourhood  is  almost  destitute  oF  wood,  though  thet^H^ 
immense  forests  at  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  distance.  The  titif- 
her  of  New  Zealand  may  atsome  future  time  be  found  W^hfy 
valuable.  The  tree  most  known  at  present^  ii  ib^  fir>  whi6ii 
grows  to  an  amazing  height,  and  of  such-dimemiond,  -{fi%e 
or  six  feet  in  diameter)  as  to  be  formed  into  a  cat^e  ca^^^ 
ble  of  containing  thirty  persons.     Their  weapons  of  war  «lso 
pf  ore  the  existence  of  a  hard  wood,  somewhat  resemblityg 
Hginun  Yit».    The  other  indigenous  vegetable  productijailil. 
Which  mtfi^ht  be  turned  to  account,  are  flax>.fem»  and  wiM 
indigo.    The  former  of  these,  even  in  its  native  slate,  itf'<^%, 
very  superior  quality,  and  doubtless  highly  imfyrovettbletfjr 
cultivation*    Its  texture  is  beautifully^ Iky,  the  i^ries  of 
gr^ai  .strength,  and  foilr  or  five  feet  long.    The  fern  is  very 
abundant ;  Hs  root  is  held  in  great  estimation  by  the  nlrt*ive{|, 
And  previous  to  the  introduction  of  potatoes^  was  al^K>st 
Iheir  only  esculent  vegetable.    Their  method  of  preparing 
i^for  food,  is'by  beating  it  with  a  stone  till  it  becomes  soft^ 
tkey  then  cbew  it,  and  after  having  extracted  the  glutinoa's 
«nb9ta«K*e  with  which  it  abounds,  exclude  the  fibrous  pafttb 
Potatoea  and  cabbages,  both  of  which  are  now  abundant, 
the  latter  so  much  so  as  no  longer  to  require  the  hand  of  the 
4rultivator,  are  the  vegetables  for  which  they  are  indebted  to 
Ifaeir  intercourse  with  Europe.    There  is  every  appearanoe 
jof  a  great  scope  for  mineralogical  investigation^  tiiough  xkt 
Datives  do  not  seem  to  be  acquainted  with  the  ^xistedceof 
metal  of  any  kind  in  New  Zealand.    Suoh  of  their  tods  and 
ornaments  as  are  made  of  this  substance^  are  evidently  ob^ 
tairred  from  Europeans.    The  rest  are  composed  of  a  gtettk 
pemio transparent  talc^  of  considerable  hurdaess^  which  i% 
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\^rMg\\%4t0m  the  4at^ior.  The  value  of  ibis  article  was  for- 
jperly  <K>nsiderQd  to  be  very  great,  but  has  dimioished  in 
proportion  to  the  qviaotit;  of  iroD  ibat  has  been  introduced. 
J  Exci.ii94V9  of' ve^OMn^'th^  poly  <]uadruped  known  to  th« 
na^v^of  ti>ia  part  of  New  Zealand  is  tbedog,  which  some- 
wl^at,  res(emble$,  the  animal  , which  we  denominate  the  fox- 
dog.  Whether  the  interior  produces  quadrupeds  of  a  larger 
sikze^s  uncertain.  .  fh^  finny  and  feathered  tribes  are  more 
nno^eroua^  and  are  such  as  are  usually  found  in  the  same  pa* 
rallel  of  latitude*,   r 

.  The  nativeil  of  New  Zealand  Mr.  Savage  considers  to  be 
of  ^saperiortorder^  both  iiii  point  of  personal  appearance 
and.  fatellectual  endowmentSfc  The  men  are  usually  from 
^ve,  JTeel  eight  inches  to  six  feet  high>well  proportioned  and 
robust;  of  a  colour  resembling. that  of  :>n  Eurc^an^ gipsy. 
The  feui^alesare  much  fairer,  so  much  so  as  scarcely  to  jufi* 
tify.  tbf: (Appellation  v£  brunettes.  The  latter  seem  to  be  po$* 
.^^ftBdof  4  much  greajber  share  of  beauty^  than  usually  falls 
^•tbelot  of.sav^^.  Their  features  in  general  are  j-egular 
^i^d  iplf^og^  thejjr  bail:  blacky  their  eyes  dark  and  penetrat- 
ipgyv^I^eir  fi®uf^  porfecstly  wellfocmed,  thecastof  tbeic  coun- 
:le|i^n^  .interesting>,and  t^  tone  of  their  voice  aweet.  Tha 
ren^n  prreligiop  of  the  New  Zeajandera  does^  not  restrict 
tl^^m.  in.  the  eiyoymeatB  of  tbe  gifts  of  Hea^ven;  the  law 
\iir^ipba«pflfipe«  e$^h  man  to  tfb^;  possession  of  a  «ingte  finale, 
is  uilkiiown ;  the  artless  savages  take  nature  for  their  guide, 
aiod  in  the  ua^^  though  pot>  according  to  Mr.  Savage,  the 
ikbuse  of  po|ygamy>  ^^y  enjoy  without  restraint  their  be« 
iritcbiiig  qoui)  try  women. 

.  Of,  U)e  government  we  learn  aotbing  morethan  thatit  isdt* 
iFid^diotoa  considerable  nuniber  of  hereditary  pi'incinaiitieft^ 
wl>ose  cbieftains  are  almost  oonstantly  at  war  witn  eaoh 
i^tber.  c^r«Say;age,  who  is  satisBed  with  much  less  thim 
flMi(heiQf|tiQal  demonstration^  strwg^ly  preaumes,  from  the 
alHftv^  ipanfficient  premises^  that  it  is  snob  an  one  as  is  adapted 
to  the  wishes  land  happiness  of  <  the  people.  In  the  same 
loaaoer,  judging  from  the  submission  and  non-resistance  of 
tbe  people,  we  might  draw  favomtable  conclusions  of  the  go^ 
Veromeots  of  Morocco  and  Algiera. 

The  worship  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars,  is  a  i  primitive 
and  spe^ous  mode  of.  superstition.  The  bright  Inminariea 
of  thc^sky  di^iplay  the  visible  inaiige  of  a  deity ;  their  number 
imd  distanqe  convey  to  a  pbiloaopbio,.  or  «ven  to  a  vulgaf 
eye,  the  idea  of  boundless  space;  the  character  of  eternity 
is  marked  on.  these  solid  globes^  tb^atseem  incapable  of  cor* 
niption  or  decay ;  the  regiykrtty  of  tl^if  motions  may  be  as* 
wbed  to  a  principle  of  reason  pr  mstioct^  and  their  real  of 
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ifttafftoarj  influence  eDOOQrage»  the  vmi  belief  thftl  t^e 
fmrlb  -aad  iU  inbtibitants  are  tbe  object  of  their  pectritwr  care, 
Agreeably  to  this  mo4e  of  reasonmg,  so  natural  to  an  ira* 
eiviliaed  mmd^  which  is  capable  only  of  admiring,  without 
attieni|>tiag  to  investigate  tbe  stupeudous  works  of  nature 
ftod  Providence,  tbe  New  Zealanders  pay  their  adoration  tO' 
tl)etwo  great  luminaries.  The  moon  is  ibeit  favourite  deity. 
They  believe  it  to  be  the  abode  of  a  man,  who  at  some  distant 
period,  paid  a  visit  to  tbeir  country,  and  whom  they  ima- 
gine to  be  still  very  anxious  for  its  welfare  and  that  of  its  in-' 
habitants.  One  of  their  principal  ornaments  is  a  represen- 
tation of  this  protecting  deity^  made  of  the  green  talc  before-' 
mentioned.  From  the  plate  annexed,  it  bears  some  resem- 
MaiiCe  to  what  we  call  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  and  is  worn 
round  tbe  neck  of  both  sexes  us  a  potent  charm  agaimt  dis- 
ease and  danger. 

Society  has  made  but  little  progress  among  these  uncul-  , 
ttvated^  but  by  no  means  stupid  islanders.  The  villages  or 
towns  in  which  they  dwell,  consist  of  a  few  tents^  each 
surrounded  by  a  small  piece  of  cultivated  knd.  They  ftre- 
drvided  into  tbree  classes  or  orders,  each  distingui'shed'  by 
devices  variously  tattooed  on  their  faces  and  j>ersons.  The 
itcewbtal  seems  to  be  the  most  dignified,  the  military-  thef 
most  numerous  order.  The  renoaioder,  who  hate  not  beenr 
edoc»bedto  either  of  these  pvofessfions,  constitute  the  vulgar 
9jad  unhonoured  multitude.  - 

Inaucivilized  man  the  passion^  must  Be  the  principal 
guides  of*ssption.  But  tiae  savages  we  are  describing  iseeur 
^o  be  endowed  with  a  natural  propensity  to  mildness  and 
afieoti^^  which  operates  as  a  powerful  and  salutary  restraint 
oi»  iiuads» anooatroled  by  law>  religion,  or  morality.  Mao^ 
instances  of  tbiskiudand  eemler  disposition  are  g^eti  id 
these  :pages,.  although  on  some  occasions  it  seems  to  be  re*' 
ducedtn'a  system,  morereBembliug  the  rigorous  fdrdialtty  of 
II  divciplHied  Gbt^ese,  th^n  the  overBoWing  aifecfffohs  of  dti* 
unioiored  savage.  A  young  native,  of  whom  nf ore  mentiofif 
wiH  be  miadehereafier>  was  peimitted  or  persuaded  by  Mr, 
Bavage  to  acocMnpaDy  him  to  £urope.  A  partiettlkr  lime 
was  arranged  by  him  and^  bis  frieo^  R>f  the  ceremony  of 
tiiking  IcHTei  '       ' 

•  Tbe  caaod  containing  hi»  kMt^d  eanre  alongside,  and  as  96oti 
as  it  was  made  fast  to  tbe  skips  Mi^bsngcrV  taih«r  came  aboard 
afUiralitfleprehsftinMry  dilco^Kae  feheiather  ao<J  son-  M\  hiM  vaett 
fHhtsi>  srit>S»  m  whiob  situation  ih^  repiftined  aear  t^tenty  mvmtMf 
d^r'n  g  which  lime  the  rjgbt  eye  of  ihe  father  was  in  cio#e  centact  widl 
the  kit  «^e  of  the  son ;  abuadaace  of  t^arpt  wf  cashed^  aid  4  Yiuis^ 
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of  J^laihlive  sounds  uttered  on  both  sides.  The  venerable  appear* 
anca  of  the  father,  who  is  of  their  relrgioas  class,  made  the  scene 
\rvlj  mtcresfing.  When  this  ceremony  was  concluded  with  the 
xlatber,  MoyhangerHescendeti  to  ihA  canoe,  and  embracing  his  mo* 
ther,  mingled  his  tears  with  hers,  in  a  similar  way  to  that  whtdi 
had  just  taken  place  betvveen  the  father  and  himself,  the  )»ime  . 
plaintive  souncii»  were  uUere<i,  and  evidently  a  gceat  deal  of  affectioQ 
expressed  oq  both  sides  ;  but  the  time  tal^n  up  in  parting  with 
his  mother  was  not  ^iiore  th^n  half  of  that  which  had  been  employed 
in  tu king  leave  of  the  father.  His  brother  came  next,  when  a 
similar  scene  of  grief  uccurred,  but  of  shorter  duration,  his  sisters 
were  embraced  by  him,  but  in  a  less  ceremonious  manner.  This 
interesting  ceremony  being  concluHed^  Moyhanger  ascended  thd 
ship's  side,  and  all  parties  appeared  chearlul  and  happy.  In  the 
early  part  of  this  parting  scene,  the  appearance  of  affliction  was  so 
great,  that  I  was  induced  to  interrupt  it,  by  desiring  that"  no 
separatioii  might  take  pKice  between  friends  that  were  so  mUcK 
attached  to  each  other  ;  but  I  find  it  was  a  matter  of  course,  when- 
ever a  native  quits  his  parents,  and  that  I  should  offend  all  pariiea 
by  retracting  my  permission  for  Moyhanger  to  accompany  mew 
1  wiiihed  to.make;a  parting  present  to  the  venerable  father,  and  i 
thcwgbt  thAtsoine  poultry  mi^bt  k>e  acceptable  :  the  old  man  de<» 
clifled  every. thing  I  could  offer,  however  he  had  no  objection  to 
ray  making  presents  to  any  other  part  pf  his  family ;  and  we  accord* 
ingly  very  soon  got  the  better  of  this  difficulty.  When  the  canoe 
left  the  ship,  the  father  and  mother  kept  spreading  their  arms,  and 
looking  towards  heaven,  as  if  supplicating  the  pi*otection  of  a  superior 
power  in  behalf  of  their  son,  during  the  whole  time  they  remained 
within  sight.  The  meeting  of  friends  after  a  separation  is  also  re- 
markable, if  the  absence  has  been  short,  the  ceremony  consists  in 
embracing,  rtiingling  their  tears  and  moaning  in  company  for  some 
tinie;  but  if  the  absence  has  been  of  long  duration,  the  female  re* 
latives  of  the  absentee  express  iheir  joy  upon  his  return  in  a  most 
extraordinary  aod  painful  manner  :  they  scratch  and  disfigure  their 
feccf  with  broken  pieces  of  shell,  so  as  to  produce  considerable 
iuffering,' this  custom  must  prove,  exceedingly  distressing,  if  the 
male  branches  of  the  faniily  were  much  in  the  habit  of  wandering; 
poor  Moyhanger  has  two  sisters,  one  of  them  a  very  fine  girl,  and 
1  mu/:h  fear  that  their  joy  will  be  so  great  on  his  return  to  them,  as 
to  produce  a  dreadful  disfiguration  of  tl^eir  counteo^nce&.' 

The  regret  of  Moyhanger  at  bidding  adieu  to  hia  Euror 
pean  friend,  oja  his  return  to  his  own  country,  was  equally 
violent  and  more  natural,  a»  it  wnsdo^tituieof  the  cold,  c^rer 
nionious  re^i^larity  vvliich  was  in)j>osed  by  the  customs,  of 
Is'etv  Z^land. 

In  consideriog  the  inhabitants  of  this  isIafK],a«  they  have 
hitherto. Ji>e^  regarded  to  be  cannibals  of. the  most  teroci- 
cioHs  description,  we  appear  to  h^ve  done   them  great  iu* 
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justice.  They  do  indeed  acknowledge  that,  in  times  of 
great  scarcity  of  food,  they  have  occasionally  been  driven 
to  the  dire  necessity  of  eating  human  flesh  ;  but  it  do^s  not 
appear  that  they  have  any  predilection '  for  the  pri^ctice, 
vhich  has  been  now  entirely  superseded  by  the  introduction 
of  potatoes.  The  ikland  tiow  abounds  with  thai  useful  vege* 
table,  which  is  preferred  by  the  natives  to  every  other  des- 
cription of  food.  It  must  however  be  allowed  that  ven- 
geance still  sometimes  prompts  them  to  feed  on  the  bodies 
of  their  fellbw  creatures.  But  this  passion  is  not  pursued 
without  limitation,  nor  does  the  gratification  of  the  palate  or 
of  hunger,  constitute  any  part  of  their  enjoyment.  It  is  a 
custom,  rather  than  a  {Pleasure,  bein^  considered  as  a  mode 
of  shewing  their  power  over  a  vanquished  enemy,  and  they 
are  content  to  exhibit  that  power  by  dividing  among  them 
the  chief  of  the  conquered  tribe.  The  same  barbarous  cus- 
tom has  beeh  retained  and  practised  by  nations,  to  whom,  in 
comparison  with  the  poor  Indians  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  the 
appellation  of  civilized  might  be  awarded.  At  the  period  of 
the  birth  of  Mahomet,  the  Arabians  of  Mecca,  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  powerful  empires,  from  whom,  through  the 
foedium  of  that  universal  civilizer  commerce,  they  had 
for  many  centuries  been  gradually  imbibing  the  habits 
and'feelings  of  social  life,  had  made  extensive  improve- 
ments in  the  arts  of  peace.  Yet  we  learn,  from  their  own 
historians,  that  after  the  first  battle  against  the  fugitives  who 
followed  the  fortunes  of  the  exiled  prophet,  ev^n  the  fe- 
males of  Mecca  tasted  the  entrails  of  the  uncle  of  Maho- 
met. But  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  a  nation  that 
boasts  a  degree  of  refinement  beyond  what  was  ever  attained 
in  the  ancient  or  modern  world,  the  furies  of  the  revo- 
lution (and  we  believe  the  niost  partial  favourers  of  that 
evetit  no  longer  deny  the  fact,)  carried  their  atrocity  to 
a  pitch  at  which  nature  shudders,  and  their  lips  did  not  revoll 
from  human  blood. 

The  conclusion  drawn  by  Mr.  Savage  from  his  visit  to  New 
Zealand  is,  that  its  natural  and  local  advantages  hold  out 
great  inducements  for  colonization.  It  is  situated  in  34  deg» 
S5  min.  south  latitude,  from  which  it  may  be  presumed  that 
it  c^n  never  be  intensely  cold,  and  the  heats  of  summer  are 
tempered  by  the  sea  breezes.  Both  the  appearance  and  ac- 
counts of  the  natives  attest  the  paucity  of  diseases  and  the 
salubrity  of^  the  climate.  Till  lately,  medical  practice  was 
unknown,  but  the  cruel  vlsiti?  of  the  Europeans  have  de- 
prived them  of  this  enviable  lot,  and  nuraboisjiow  fall  vic- 
tims to  that  destructive  malady,  with  which  it  is  the  disgrace 
of  civilized  Europe  to  have  poisoned  the  enjoyment  of  sa 
saany  ioQoceut  and  happy  ^atipu^ 
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f  be  harbours  of  the  island  ar^  safe  and  capacioi^»^  the 
l!ouritry  beautiful,  the  soil  rich  and  favourable  to  cultivation^ 
and  the  natives  in  all  respects  a  superior  race  of  Indians^ 
It  is  more  than  probable  tliatthe  exorbitant  price  of  £uro* 
pean  labour  in  new  colonies  might  be  obviated  by  their 
assistance^  since  they  possess  both  the  capability  and  the 
Tvillins;ness  to  be  instructed,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  proye  as  useful  to  a  colony  establish^  in 
their  country,  as  the  natives  of  India  to  our  Asiatic  domi- 
nion. Takin^  the  subject  in  this  point  of  view,  Mr.  Savage's 
jaccount,  however  narrow,  will  have  its  use.  He  has,  at  any. 
rate,  described  that  part  of  the  country  which  is  likely  to  be  of 
greater  importance  to  Europeans  than  ai^y  other,  both  be- 
cause the  ocean  in  its  vicinity  is  much  freouented  by 
spermaceti  whales,  and  on  account  of  the  abundant  supply 
of  refreshrnenl  which  it  atfords* 

Subjoined  to  the  work,  is  an  account  of  Moyhanger,  tha 
before- mentioned  native  of  New  Zealand,  who  accompa- 
nied our  author  to  Europe.  The  style  and  manner  of  this 
description  is  of  so  superior  a  cast  to  the  rest  of  the  perfor- 
manee,  that  we.do  not  hesitate  in  expressing  our  belief  of 
its  being  the  production  of  a  different  pen.  Not  that  we 
would  be  understood  to  insinuate  that  it  by  any  meads  ex- 
ceeds the  limits  of  mediocrity.  This  uncultivated  antipo- 
dean, as  might  be  expected,  was  highly  surprized  and  de- 
lighted with  the  buildings  and  population  of  £urope,  but 
'  hrs  grand  criterion  of  the  merits  of  a  country  was  the  quantity 
of  potatoes  that  it  produced.  On  his  landing  in  London,  he 
was  for  a  time  gloomy  and  unhappy,  at  the  reflection  of  the 
importance  in  which  he  was  held  in  bis  native  land,  and  of 
the  insignificant  light  in  which  be  must  appear  in  such  a 
country  as  he  was  now  in.  He  soon  however  recovered  his 
pative  cheerfulness  and  good  humour,  which  wa»  on  all  oc* 
casions  a  conspicuous  part  of  his  character.  On  getting 
into  a  liackney  coach  he  was^a  good  deal  alarmed  by  the 
first  motion  of  the  vehicle.'  On  being  asked,  how  he  iiked 
his  present  situation,  he  replied,  ^  Very  good  house,  it  walks 
very  fast/ 

The  ironmongery  shops  afibrded  him  great  satisfaction. 
At  one  of  them  be  was  mnch  struck  with  the  form  ef  a  com-' 
i&on  bilUhook.  On  one  of  them  being  purchased  fbf  kim,  he 
brandished  it  with  a  menacing  look,  the  revengeful  feelings 
of  the  savage  were  roused,  and  he  exclahned  in  »  sort  of 
exfacy,  M  wiH  kill  Oorootookee/  Oorootopkee  was  ib^ 
chief  of  a  tribe  to  whom  that  of  Moyhanger  had  vowed 
eternal  enmity,  and  the  keenness  of  whose  wooden  battle*- 
Ane  displayed  itself  in  many  an  honourable  soajt  on  the  poi^ 
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son  of  Moyhanger.  These  shops,  together  with  such  at 
furnished  articles  of  food  or  cloatbing,  gave  him  the  highest 
opinion  of  our  power,  prosperity  and  happiness.  The  mag- 
nificent siquares  and  streets  at  the  fashionable  part  of  the 
town,  excited  his  contempt.  *  Plenty  of  men,  plenty  of 
houses/  he  observed, '  but  very  little  fish,  and  very  few  po- 
tatoes.' It  was  inconceivable  to  him  how  such  an  immense 
mass  of  people  could  be  fed,  without  any  appearance  of 
cattle  or  cultivation,  till  his  difficulties  were  resolved  by  a 
visit  to  Smithfield  and  Covent  Garden  markets. 

The  stay  of  Moyhanger  in  England  was  very  short,  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  offering  for  his  return,  a  few  weeks 
after  bis  arrival.  During  his  abode  in  London,  he  made 
hinrself  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  use  of  carpenter's 
and  cooper's  tools,  provided  himself  with  a  stock  of  iron 
utensils  of  every  description,  and  returned  to  enjoy  hh 
riches,  knowledge,  and  consideration  in  his  native  country^ 
and  to  execute  his  bloody  threats  against  the  enemy  of  his 
■  tribe  and  kindred. 


Art.V. — ji  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Times.  Bjf  Mr.  Horrn 
'     Tooke.    Johnson.  Js,   1807. 

Art.  VI. — A  Letter  to  the  Electors  of  the  City  and  Liberties 
of  Westminster,  containing  a  Refutation  of  the  Calumnies 
qf  John  Home  Tooke.  By  A.  Uewlings.  Chappie.  \s. 
1807. 

Art.  y  it, — A  Refutation  of  the  Calumnies  of  John  Home 
Tooke ;  including  a  complete  Exposure  of  the  recent  Oc 
currences  between  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Mr.  Paull ;  in  a 
Letter  to  the  Electors  of  Westminster^  By  James  Paull, 
Esf.     Chappie.  ?,s.6d.     1807. 

Art.  VIII. — Ah  Exposition  of  the  Circumstances  which  govt 
Mise  to  the  Election  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett ^  Bart,  for  the 
City  of  Westminster y  and  of  the  Principles  which  governed 
the  Committee f  who  conducted  that  Ekction.  To  which 
are  added  some  Documents  not  hitherto  published.  .  By 
Order  of  the  Committee.  \s\  Qd.  Tipper.    J  807. 

IN  private  disputes  every  man  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to 
get  at  the  truth.  Each  parly  is  anxious  to  have  that  state- 
ment believed,  wluch  is  most  favourable  to  itself,  and  most 
galling  to  its  adversary.  Each  party  is  eager  to  suppress 
all  circumstances  of  extenuation  which  telt  to  the  advantage 
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of  its  opponent;  while  it  puts  the  nwsl  specious  construction 
^n  every  one  of  its  own  acts;  and  represents  its  own  motives 
^most  upright^  its  own  conduct  as  most  pure^  while  the 
other  party  is  assaulted  with  every  calumny  and  reproach 
vhich  UKilicecan  invent.  Where  the  passions  are  inflamed 
by  personal  affronts,  by  political  contention's,  or  an  opposi- 
tion of  ioterests,  the  individual  himself  is  often  too  much 
l^Unded  to  discern  his  own  errors  or  to  see  the  truth  ;  or  he 
^ees  it  through  a  m-ediura  which  distorts  the  object,  and 
^alters  its  real  colour,  magnitude,  and  proportions.  Thus^ 
in  the  statements  of  the  same  facts,  and  expositions  of  the 
6ame  combination  of  incidents  and  circumstances,  by  two 
opposite  factions,  or  two  hostile  individuals,  we  find  the  ut- 
most diversity  of  representation ;  which  in  many  instances 
we  ought  to  ascribe  less  to  deliberate  falsehood  thap  to  a 
deluded  selfishness.  For  no  man,  however  wrong  he  may 
'  be,  likes  reully  to  ftiink  himself  wrong;  and  hence  his  self- 
love  lending  its  powerfql  aid  to  the  delusions  of  his  sophis-> 
try,  soon  produces  an  agreeable  conviction  that  he  is  right. 
Jlence,  \^  examining  the  dispute  of  any  particular  indivi- 
duals, it  behoves  us  to  consider  the  statement  which  each 
gives  of  his  own  case  with  a  reasonable  portion  of  suspicion 
^nd  distrust;  and  not  without  well  and  maturely  considering 
the  whole  transaction  in  different  lights,  to  confide  implicitly 
in  the  asseverations  oftr^pth  on  the  one  side  and  in  the  accu- 
sations of  falsehood  on  \h^  other.  In  most  quarrels,  whe<^ 
tber  public  or  private,  neither  party  is  free  from  blame ;  and 
the  truth  usually  lies  midway  between  the  opposite  repre- 
sentations. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  principal  parties  in  the  Con- 
flict are,  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  t>ir  Francis  Burdett,  and  Mr. 
Paull  ;  for,  we  shall  not,  at  present,  notice  the  subordinate 
combatants  on  •  either  side.  Neither  of  the  persons  whoni 
Yie  have  named  are  in  the  least  known  to  us ;  nor  are   we 

Sersonally  or  politically  either  their  friends  or  their  foes, 
^uth  only  is  the  object  at  which  we  aim  in  the  present  dis- 
cussion ;  and  if  we  are  guilty  of  any  one  misconception  or 
inistal^e,  it  shall  not  be  from  the  want  either  of  candour  or 
of  care. 

When  men,  who  have  once  been  friends,  are  on  a  sudden 
converted  inl9  enemies,  their  forii.er  reciprocations  of  re«- 
gard,  expressions  of.  kindness,  or.  assiduities  of  affection^ 
serve  only  to  inflame  their  present  animosity.  For  the  breach 
pf  friendship  itself,  of  wnich  neither  will  acknowledge  the 
guilt  nor  consent  to  bear  the  blame,  implies  something  like 
^  charge  of  treachery  and  ingratitude.  Mr.  Tooke  states  that 
Ihpre  were  no  habits  of  friendship  or  of  confidence  between 
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himself  and  Mr.  Paull ;  but  it  appears  from  evidence  on  the" 
piherside  that  from  the  end  of  November  1S06  to  the  129th 
of  April  IB07,  the  intercourse  between  them  was  one  of  the 
closest  intimacy^  wd  the  most  unreserved  communication. 
Politioal  sympajthies  seem  to  have  produced  between  theiu 
aomething  more  tiiaa  the  common-place  civilities  and  prof- 
fessions  of  ordinary  friendship.     Mr.  Tooke  talks  of  Mr. 
Paul!  not  only  as  a  person  for  whom  he  had  conceived    no 
regard^  bvit  against  whom  he  secretly  harboured  some  <Jis- 
ttrust.     But  unfortunately  !Mr.  Tooke  s  own  letters  to  Mr^ 
Paull  are  at  variance  with  his  assertions;  for  those  letters  do 
contain  expressionsofregard^  which  it  does  no  credit  to  Mr^ 
Tooke*s  sincerity  to  utter  if  he  did   not  mean.     Mi.  Tooke 
aoeflss  to  insinuate  that  Mr*  Paull  forced  himself  on  his  ac* 
quaiptance^  and  he  says  that   Mr,  P^tull  invittd  himself  ro 
fdine  at  his  house  on  Sundays.     But  here  again  Mr.  looke's 
fdeclaration  is  contradicted  by  his  letters;  in  one  of  which  he 
tells  Mr.  Paull  that  it '  will  give  hin^  great  pleasure  to  have 
Ws  company  on  Sunday,  and  that  at  all  other  times  he  shall 
acknowledge  it  as  a  fiavour.'     It  has  puzzled  us  to  find  out  to 
ivbat  cause  Mr.  Tooke's  subsequent  antipathy  to  Mr.  Paull  is 
to  b^  ascribed,  unless  hi^  subtle  and  penetrating  eye  discover- 
ed that  Mr.  Paull  was  likely  if  not  checked  in  time,  to  supr 
plant  him,  Mr.  Tooke,  in  his  influence  over  the   weak  mind 
of  Sir  Francis;    and    bis  policy   accordingly  determined 
him  to  keep  the  pidg^on  to  himself  ?    Mr.  Tooke  says  that 
the  Jirst  ^n(l  onh/  acquaintance  which  Sir  Francis  had  with 
Mr.  Paul),  was  last  October,  ,when  Sir  Francis  was  solicited 
%o  bedome  a  candidate  for  Westminster,     But  it  appears  that 
their  acquaintance  had  been   previously  commenced  und^r 
the  auspices  pf  Mr.  Cobbell^     This  is'  a  trivial  circumstance 
in  itself;  but  it  is  of  some   importance,  as  far  as  it  proves 
ibat  what  Mr.  Tooke  states  is  not  to  be  implicitly  believed; 
Sir  Francis  appears  to  have  exhibited  no  small  share  of  irre« 
.  aolution  and  inconsistency  on  the  several  occasions  on  which 
be  was  requested  to  become  a  candidate  for  Westminster. 
He  would,  and  he  would  not ;  and  he  never  perfectly  knew 
either  what  he  would,or  what  he  would  not,till  he  had  consult- 
ed Mr.  Tooke.    ^Jr.  Tooke  all  along  appears  to  be  the  oracle 
by  whom  his  decisions  were  regulated,  and  from  whom   all 
^Is  wisdom  was  derivied.     Sir  Francis  evidently  had  during 
the  whole  pf  this  political  billing  and  cooing,  between  him- 
self and  the  electors  of  Westminster,  these  solicitations  and 
repulses,  the^e  secret  longings  and  seeming  aversions,  a  real 
'pnfeigne'd   desire  to  e^et  into   parliament,   but  this  desire 
was  repressed  by  the  aissuasions  of  Mr.  Tooke.    Sir  Francis 
^liiinself  appears  fkom  ayaciety  of  circnmstaoces  wbieh  h||ve 
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transpired  to  be  either  incapable  of  forming  an  opinion  him« 
•elf  or  of  maintaining  it  when  formed.  He  may  opine  and  re* 
solve  ;  but  the  school-boy  must  first  take  a  lesson  from  his 
master,  before  even  the  colour  of  consistency  can  be  given 
to  his  sentiments  or  determinations.  The  versatile  imbeci* 
lity  of  tbis  popular  puppet  will  best  be  evinced  by  a  more 
detailed  examination  of  his  eondnct. 

In  September,  I8O6,  Mr.  Paull  was  deputed  to  wait  on 
Sir  Francis  and  invite  him  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
representation  of  Westminster,  which  was  then  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Fox.  Sir  Franci^  was  then  at  Mr.  Hare  Towns- 
bend's  at  Busbridge;  a  long  discussion  ensued;  the  objections 
of  Sir  Francis,  whatever  they  might  be,  were  subdued;  and 
he  resolved  to  accept  the  invitation.  SirF.  set aff  for  town 
in  company  with  Mr,  Paull ^  but,  unfortunately,  he  stopped 
at  Wimbledon  in  h'n  way.  Through  Wimbledon  he  could 
not  pass  without  comulting  the  oracle ;  when  the  old  satur«» 
nine  critic  of  his  fate  informed  him  that  all  which  he  had  re- 
solved to  do  ought  not"  to  be  done  ;  and  when  Mr.  Pauli, 
who  had  proceeded  to  London,  returned  to  Sir  Francis  early 
the  next  diorning,  he  found  that  the  resolution  of  becoming 
a  candidate  for  Westmrnster,  which,  on  the  previous  even^ 
lug,  no  comdcration  on  earth  was  to  shake,  had  vanished  into 
the  thin  and  impalpable  air.  Thus  we  find  that  all  the  con*- 
sideratffons  on  earth,  which  can  fix  a  man's  mind  and  deter- 
mine his  resolution,  are  as  nothing  when  they  are  combated 
by  the  Machiavelian  sophistry  of  Mr.  Took^.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  and  at  this  time,  that,  as  Mr.  Paull  informs  ns.  Sir 
Francis  first  tntrodoced  him  to  Mr.  Tooke  ;  who  as  Sir  Fran- 
cis assored  Mr*  Paull,  *  tkoughB  kighbf  of  Mr.  PaulCs  pariia* 
mentary  conduct,  and  was  very  antiomio  know  him  personal^ 
fyj  A^  the  account  which  Mr.  Paull  gives  of  his  first  inter- 
view with  this  great  politician  and  grammarian  is  curious  and 
interesting,  we  shall  give  it  in  his  own  words. 

*  I  accompanied  Sir  Francis  to  the  house  of  this  extraordinary 
HMUi*  Sir; Francis  went  up  stairs  to  what  is  called  the  study  ;  auil, 
in  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  John  Home  Tooke  entered  the  draw- 
jna  room,  so  unseemly  and  so  filthy  that,  as  Murjphy  said  of 
J^^ison^  •*  he  appeareci  like  Lungs  tjie  Alchymistt  just  having 
quitted  making  aether."  He  seized  me*  with  both  hands,  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  strongest  terms  the  delight  he  felt  at  the  conduct 
whkh  I  had  pursued  in  parliament  relative  to  lord  VVellesley,  com- 
plimented  me  highly  upon  the  energy  and  perseverance  which  I  had 
.  shewn  single-handed  against  such  dreadful  odds,  and  concluded  ft 
most  flattering  speech,  by  saying  that  1  was  entitled  to  tbt  good 
wttihesof  every  honest  man  in  the  kifigdom*  In  this  first  interview^' 
Mr.  Tooke  treated  me  as  no  stranger ;  for  he  immediately  began  to 
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speak  of  public  men  and  public  measures,  in  a  manner  to  wbicb  f 
had  never  been  before  accustomed  ;  and  which,  on  so  short  an  ac- 
quaintance, certainly  did  surpn*'e  me.  To  the  superlative  degree, 
be  seemed  to  have  great  affection  :  ro^e,  rascal  and  villain,  vvere 
among  the  mildest  terms  "which  he  applied  to  those  whom  he  chanc- 
ed to  mention.  So  far  from  shewing  that  ^  superfluous  caution,*' 
which  might  have  been  pardonable  in  so  old  a  man,  his  conversatioi\ 
and  his  condvict  appeared  like  the  excess  of  unreserved  confidence. 
He  really  was  entertaining  beyond  description.  I  regretted  "not  ^ 
little  that  I  was  unable  to  pnrtakeof  a  michaelraas  dinner  with  him,  in 
Company  with  Sir  Frauds,  (who  hnd  just  entered  the  room)  which,  he 
said  he  would  hurry  on  an  hour  before  his  usual  time,(3  o'clock,)  for 
the  sake  of  our  company.  I  was  only  excused  when  I  told  him  that 
1  had  a  m'eeting  of  the  committee  of  electors  to  attend;  but  he 
said  distinctly,  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Francis,  that,  *  on  Sunday  be. 
always  had  a  party  of  friends  :  that  Sir  Francis  was  generally  there 
on  that  day;  and  that  he  should  be  exceedingly  disappointed  if  I 
did  not  make  one  arid  as  of(en  as  possible.' 

After  this  cordial  reception,  in  which,  if  it  h^  truly  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Paull,  there  was  no  indicsition  of  aversion  pif 
distrust  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Tpoke,  the  former  heqanie  a  con? 
Stan t  attendant  at  those  Sunday  parties  fpr  whom  Mr.  Tookq 
Iceeps  a  sort'of  table  d'hote^  which  is  supported  bjr  voluntary 
contribution. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  in  ^he  autqmn  of  last 
year,  it  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Paqll  offered  him9elf  a  candir 
date  for  Westminster,  ^nd  that  he  was  nominated  on.  the 
l)U8tings  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  *  from  «  thorough  convicx 
Hon,*  as  Sir  Francis  then  said,  ^  that  he  of  all  others  tjoas  the 
best  adapted  for  their  representative  ;  that  he  was  unconnected 
with  any  party y  and  totally  devoid  of  mercenary  motives ;' 
Mr.  Tooke  informs  us  that,  at  this  time,  Mr.  Paull,  without 
the  consent  or  knowledge  of  Sir  Francis,  advertised  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  in  the  newspapers,  as  chairman  of  a  pinner  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor,  for  the  electors  of  Westminster  in  tlie 
interest  of  Mr.  Paull ;  that  f  Sir  Francis  was  much  displease^ 
with  this  liberty  taken  ^ith  his  name;  and  be  remonstrated 
against  it  as  highly  improper ;'  but  that  notwithstanding,  in 
compliance  with  the  earnest  intreaties  of  Mr.  Paull,  he  con. 
sented  to  take  the  chair.  That  he  did  take  the  chair  is  cer- 
tain ;  but  that  he  either  felt  or  expressed  the  previous  dis» 
.pleasure  which  is  here  ascribed  to  nim  by  Mr.  Tooke  is  not 
so  clear.  For  Mr.  Tooke's  statement  is  contradicted  by 
'  very  positive  evidence  on  the  other  side.  It'is  expressly  as- 
serted in  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Hewlings  that  previous  to  th^ 
election  Mr.  Cot)bett  and  Mr.  Hewlings  waited  on  Sir  Fran* 
f  is^  to  request  him  not  only  to  nominate  Mr.  F^ulJ^  bu^  t,^ 
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take  the  chair  at  the  dinner  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  to 
l>oth  which  proposals  Sir  Francis  conseirted  without  any  he- 
sitation ;  '^nd  that  lhen>  and  not  till  cheu^  iiis  name  vva$  an- 
flounced  a^  the  chairman  at  the  dinner.     But  we  suppose j» 
that   vyiien  Sir  Francis  made  this  promise,  he  had  not  con*' 
l^ulted  THE  ORACLE  ^  t^odthat,  when  he  did,  the  sage  inform^ 
led    him    that   ii  ought  not  to  have  heen  made.     Sir  Francis 
might  thjenhaveexpre§sed  his  displeasure  ^t  the  liberty,  whiciv 
he  had  hin:|seU'[)reviou^ly  permitted  to  be^alien  with  his  name. 
The  truth  is,    that  Sir  Frartcis  i^  natorallya   man  of  a  very 
limiabie  disposition,  anxious  to  oblige  hi«  friends,  and  warm-. 
]y  interested  in  the  happiness  of  his  feliow  creatures.     But 
>vith  a  polished  taste  and  a'  cultivated  intellect,  he   possesses 
pot  that  energy  of  mind  which  can  enable  a  man  to  maintain 
iiis  own  resolves,  and  to  preserve  a  dignified  consistency  of 
conduct.     Whatever  his  enemies  may  say  concerning  him, 
he  is  certainly  a  goo4  i^ian;  but,  however  highly  he  may  be 
px tolled  by  hi^  friends,    he  is  as  certainly  a  weak   one.  .  His 
|in fortunate  connection  with  Mr.  Tooke  has^  been   fatal  ta 
the  respectability  cif  l^is  character,  prom  the  ascendant  which 
|:he  superioR  mind  of  Mr.  Tooke  has   obtained  over  that   of 
Sir  Franci?,   the  latter  has  appeared  more  like   a  puppet   in 
the  hands  of  a  conjiirer  than  like  a  man  who  thipks  t'orhim« 
$elf  and  resigns  not  to  another  the   command  of  his  under- 
standing. *  \uHiu$  addictusjurare  in  verba  magislri,  has  al  wa}'^ 
been  the  ruling  principle  ot  every  statesman  or   philosopher 
who  is  worthy  of  the  name,     But  Sir  Francis  sets  up  for  the 
Racier  of  a  party  before  he  is  out  of  leading-strings   himself. 
His  re^oly^s  are  as  various  as   the  gusts  of  caprice  or   the 
winds  of  p^»sion  that  blow  over  the  tempestuous  bram   of 
Mr.  Tooke.     Wl'i^t  he   promises  to-day  stands  fpr  nothing 
to- morrow,  if  the  keeper  of  his  conscience  and  the  master  of 
his  will,  do  not  think  prppf  r  to  ratify  it  by  his  approbation. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  Is^st  short  parliament,  it  was  the 
wish  of  qaauy  of  Sir  Francis's  frjends  that  he  should  become 
Oneofth^  candidates  fpr  Westminster.  It  appears  to  have 
been  Sir  Francis's  secret  desire  to  be  $0  ;  but  this  was 
combated  by  the  dissuasions  of  Mr.  Tooke  ;  who,  from  what 
cause  we  know  not,  was  certainly  very  unwilling  that  Sir 
f  ranqis  should  get  into  parliament  at  all.  A  conflict  now 
^Dsued  in  the  bosom  of  Sir  Francis,  between  his  own  wish  to 
get  into  parliament,  and  the  wish  of  Mr.  Tooke  to  keep  him 
put.  'Sometimes,'  as  Mr.  Paulltellsus,  *  Sir  Francis  consented 
and  sometimes  refqsed  to  seifve  ;'  and  after  a  serious  struggle 
between  coqipliar^ce  with  his  own  vanity  and  deference  to 
,^be  authority  of  Mr.  Tuoke,  a  sort  of  compromise  tbok 
place^and  it  w«>.  agreed  that  Sir  Francis  should  accept  ft 
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seat  in  parliament,  if  it  were  gratuitotisly  proffered  to  him 
by  the  eljBclorsof  Westminster,  of  Middlesex^  or  even  of  Old 
Sarum.  When  the  oracle  had  sanctioned  this  determi- 
nation^ it  is  probable  that  Sir  Francis  began  to  feel  less  zeal 
for  the^uccess  of  Mr.Paull  than. he  bad  done  before.  We  will 
Bot  say  that  Sir  Francis  thonght  that  the  independant  interest 
cowld  not  return  both  members,  and  thathie  preferred  himself 
to  Mr.  Paul! ;  orthat  the popularityof  Mr. Paul! appeared  any 
diminution  of  his  own.  Sir  Francis  is  avainman>and  has 
DO  small  desire  of  exciting  attention  by  the  singularity  of  his 
conduct ;  but  we  do  notthink  that  any  of  the  selfish  or  male- 
volent passions  harbour  in  his  breast.  We  are  more  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  breach  between  Sir  Francis  and  Mr.  Paull 
was  the  contrivance  of  Mr.  Tooke,  who  could  not  endure  a 
Tival  for  the  favour  of  his  obsequious  disciple. — Hence  he 
induced  him  to  break  with  the  whigs,  lest  the  whigs  should 
alienate  Sir  Francis  from  himself.  Hence  loo  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  estranging  him  from  a  gentleman,  whose  worth  is 
equalled  only  by  hiserudition  ;  and  whose  genuine  love  of  old 
English  liberty  is  as  bright  and  as  warm  as  that  which 
glowed  in  the  bosom  of  a  Fox.  If  Sir  Francis  is  so  weak  and 
helpless  that  he  cannol  walk  alone  ;  or  if  he  cannot  telt  the 
light  way  from  the  wrong,  without  a  constant  monitor  at  his 
aide^  be  would  have  found  irt  the  gentleman  to  whom  we 
have  alluded,  a  counsellor,  equally  upright  and  wise,  a  man 
who  with  the  lively  simplicity  of  a  child  unites  the  mo»i 
profound  reflection  and  the  most  comprehensive  views.  But 
whatever  virtue  or  taleqt  any  person  may  possess,  Mr.Tooke 
seems  determined  that  no  man  but  himself  shall  possess  any 
influence  over  the  mind  of  Sir  Francis.  All  his  art  i$  em- 
ployed to  maintain  the  ascendant  which  he  has  gained;  and 
to  preserve  the  pigeon  to  himself  The  disposition  of  Mr. 
Tooke  is  a  sort  of  chymical  anomaly  which  has  no  known  affi- 
nities with  any  thing  else.  Thus  he  has  never  been  able  to  act 
in  unison  with  any  party   in  ihestate,  whether  in,  or  out  of 

J^lace.  His  promiscuous  abuse  of  the  whigs  as  well  as  of  the 
ories  does  not  spnng  from  any  nicer  or  more  delicate  setise 
of  moral  obligation,  but  ffom  a  certain  constitutional  malig- 
nity and  perverseness  which  are  incorporated  in  the  very 
identity  of  the  man.  If  ever  the  exterior  features  indicated 
the  interior  state  of  the  heart,  it  may  be  seen  in  his.  His 
countenance  is  a  clue  fo  his  disposition.  There  h  a  sort  of 
C  ook^dness  in  the  voliLion  of  the  man,  which  will  seldon  suf- 
fer him  to  go  right  himself,  and  which  makes  him  delight 
in  inducing  others  to  go  wrong.  As  far  as  Mr.  Tooke  has 
ficted  as  the  counsellor  of  Sir  Francis,  his  advice  has  had  no 
p^her  tendency  than  to  inyolve  him  in  error^  inconsistency. 
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iftnd  disgrace.     After  having  so  seriously  injured  his  estate  by 
his  prodigal  Expenditure  in  his  two  former  elections  for  Mid* 
idiesex,  Sir  Francis  naight  with  only  common   discretion,  on 
the  dissolution  oi'the  parliament  in  I8O6,  have  been  returned 
without  any  opposition.  But  this  was  the  very  moment  which 
Mr.  Tooice  adopted  for  making  his  pupil  declare  war  against 
the  wbigs^  when  they  wished  to  serve  him,  and  when  the^ 
might  have  served  him  most.     But  such  is  the  perverse  turn 
of  Mr.  Tooke's  paind,  that  he  prefers  the  injury  to  the  benefit 
of  his  friends;  and  his  ingenuity  is  certainly  very  great  in  con- 
vincing them  that  what  is  good  is  evil;  and  what  is  evil  is  good. 
The   only   real  ground  of  complamt  which  Sir  Francis 
coald  have  against  Mr.  Paull,*  was  his  having  without  bis 
<poncurrence,announced  him  as  chairman  of  the  dinner  which 
was  to  be  celebrated  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  on  the  6rst 
of  May.     But  as  Mr.  Paull  had  seen  Sir  Francis  at  Wim- 
bledon on  the  preceding  Sunday,  and  as  Sir  Francis  had  thea 
been   as  warn>  as  ever  m  his  professed  willingness  to  promote 
the  election  of  Mr.  Paull,  how  could  Mri  Paull  rationally  sup- 
pose   that  Sir  Francis    would  be  unwilling  to  refuse  ♦such  a 
trivial  service' to  his  friend  i   But  Mr.  Tooke  was  previously- 
determined   that   if  Sir  Francis  were  elected  it  should  be 
ivithout  any  conjunction  wilh  Mr.  Paull,  and  hence  arose 
the  real  dissatisfaction  which  he  expressed  in  what  is  called, 
his  Cater felto  letter  of  April  2yth.     On    Monday  the  «7th 
of  April,  Lord  Cochrane  waited  on  Sir  Francis  at  Colonel 
Bosville's,  and  informed  him  that  if  he  did  not  mean  to  stand 
for  Wcstniinsler  he,lord  Cochrane,  intended  to  become  a  can- 
didate.    Sir  Francis  replied  that  he  meant  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  Westminster  or  with  parliament.     But  no  later 
than  the  next  Wednesday  evening.  Sir  Francis  declared  to 
Messrs.  Place  and  Adams,  that  it  the  citizens  of  Westmin- 
jiter  would  elect  him  their  representative,  he  would  accept 
the  situation. — Here   again   we  see  the  glaring  and  puerile 
inconsistency  of  the  man  !   With  respect  to  the  resolutions 
which  were  to  be  moved  at  Mr.  Pauil's  dinner  on  the  first  of 
May,  and  of  which  Sir  Francis  sent  his  brother  to  disclaim 
fill  knowledge  or  participation,   it  is  certain  that  those   very 
resolutions  had  been  sec  n  and  approved  by  SirFrancis  on  the 
preceding  evening.  On  this  occasion  then,  though  we  are  as 
much  strangers  toMr.Paull  as  we  are  to  SirFrancis,andthougli 
ive  in  some  measufe  disapprove  the  polKical  sentiments  of  both^ 
we  must  say  that  the  treatment  which  Mr.  Paull  experienced 
from  Sir  Francis  was  such  as  would  have  excited  the  feeling  of 
resentment  in  a  temperament  much  less  irascible  than  that  of 
Mr;  Paull. But  Mr.  Paull  did  not  impose  any  moral  check  on 
the  intemperance  of  his  wrath, and  the  time  and  circumstances 
IP  which  he  sent  a  c^iallenge  to  Sir  Francis  meritour  utmost  y 
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yeiity  ofreprpof.*— We  have  now  discharged  the  duty  which 
we  owed  lo  the  public  in  the  discussion  of  a  transactioq 
which  has  so  strongly  interested  attention  and  excited 
curiosity.   Without  any  predilection  for  either  of  the  dis- 

Sutanis  we  have  endeavoured  to  blame  where  bUme  was 
uejanc)  to  prplect  the  inpocent  from  unmerited  calumny 
and  abuse.  The  manner  in  which  Sir  Francis  was  returned 
for  Westminster  would  have  been  glorious  indeed  if  the 
clory  had  tiot  been  sullied  by  the  previous  want  of  energy, 
consistency  and  dignity  in  his  character.  Nor  do  we  think 
that  the  country  will  have  any  pccasion  to  rejoice  at  his  ap- 
pointment till  he  has  learned  lo  act  for  himself;to  have  a  will  of 
his  own,  and  to  shake  off  the  leading-strings  of  Mr,  Tooke* 
The  late  election  for  Westminster  did  much  more  honour 
%Q  the  electors  than  to  the  object  of  their  choice,  It  proved 
thetn  to  be  a  patriotic  and  disinterested  body^  who  supported  2^ 
candidate,  whom  they,  (though  perhaps  erroneously)  ap- 
proved, without  any  corrupt  motives  or  sinister  expectations^^ 
and  who  thps  set  a  great  example  to  the  people,  of  that 
purity  of  election  which,  if  it  were  pore  generally  practised, 
woulcl  be  attended  with  inestimable  benefit  to  the  constitution. 


^nj.  IX. — Jn  Historical  Jpologyfor  the  Irish  Catholics. 
Jt^g  Wi/liam  Parndl,  Esq,     bvo.  58.  pp.  147.     JJarding. 

WE  are  always  happy  to  see  calumnies  refuted  by  facts, 
$ind  the  wanton,' the  ignorant  or  malicious  misrepresenta- 
tions of  party  corrected  by  the  impartial  .statements  of 
Jiislqrical  truth.  This  has  been  ably  done  by  Mr.  Parnell 
in  behalf  of  his  majesty's  good  catholic  subjects  of  Ireland, 
'Mr.  Parnell  has  proved  from  the  most  incontrovertible  evir 
dence,  that  the  rebellions  which  have  taken  place  in  Ireland, 
have  been  less  owing  to  catholic  bigotry,  than  to  political 
oppression  ;  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  cathor 
Jicism  itself,  when  not  go&ded  by  persecution,  which  has 
any  tendency,  to  excite  disaffection,  even  to  a  protestant 
government,  or  to  endanger  the  safety  of  a  protestant 
church.  The  necessary  corollary  from  the  elaborate  induc- 
tions of  the  enlightened  author  is,  that  hutnanity,  justice, 
toleration,  and  gentlei*ess  towards  the  catholics  of  Ireland 
constitute  the  imperious  duty,  and  the  real  interest  of  the 
present  government.  We  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Parnell, 
that  all  religions,  when  neither  roused  by  opposition,  nor 
Tendered  sore  by  cruelty  and  oppressioi?^  naturally  graviti^tip 
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to  a  state  of  indifference  and  rest.  When  the  turbulent  ancl 
inquiet  spirit  of  any  sect,  is  an  object  of  apprehension,  a 
wise  government  will  leave  it  to  itself;  or  will  rather  pa- 
troriize  its  indolence  by  reward,  than  inflame  its  activity  by 
punishment.  -  / 

One  very  strong  and   conclusive  proof  that  political  op-/ 
pression,  raiher  than  popish    bigotry,  wks  the  principal  in- 
stigator of  rebellion  in  Ireland  is, /that   when   the  Catholic 
religion  was  restored  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  rebellions   were 
as  frequent  as   before.     At  this  time,  the  very   chieftains, 
who  had  acknowledged  Henry's  supremacy  in  <^hurch    and 
state,  revolted  against  the  most  zealous  friend   of  the   Ca- 
tholic religion.     The  truth  is,  that  political  grievances  alone 
will  always,  on  an  ultimate  analysis,  be  found  to   have  been 
the  source  of  the  Irish  discontents,     Nor  have  such  discon- 
tents with  the  rebellions  which  they  have  occasioned,  ever. 
been  produced  by  popish  superstition,  any  farther  than  that 
superstition  has  been  made  the  object  of  intolerance,  cru- 
elty, and  oppression.      But  intolerance,   cruehy,   and    op- 
pression, taking   any  other  direction,    would   have  had  t,he 
same  effect.     The  oppression  of  the  government,  therefore^ 
must  be  regarded  as  the  real  and  primary,  if  not  the  itnme- 
diate  cause  of  all  the  insurrections  which  have   taken  place 
in  Ireland,  from  the  reformation  to  the  present  time.     In 
the  reign  of  Mary,  the  Irish   catholics  had   the  power   of 
retaliating  on  the  protestants  the  persecution  which  they 
had  experienced.   But  how  different  was  their  conduct !  and, 
even  in  these  days  of  light,  how  much  may  we  learn  from 
their  moderation  in  those  days  of  darkness  !  Not  one  real  and 
well-authenticated  instance  of  religious  intolerance,  cruelly, 
or  oppcession ,  can  be  adduced  against  the  Irish  Catholics 
in  the   plenitude   of  their   power,    and    when    they    were 
smarting  under   the   late  injuries  which  had  been  inflicted 
on  them  by  the  tyranny  of  proteslaot  domination.     Indeed, 
«s  the  author  remarks,  *  such  was  the  general  spirit  of  tole- 
ration, that  many  English  families,  friends   to  the   reforma- 
tion, took  refuge  in  Ireland,  and  there  enjoyed  iheFr   opini- 
ons and  worship  without  molestation/     *  The  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  are  the  only  sect  that  ever  resumed  power  without 
exercising  vengeance.'     Nothing  can  more  strongly  evince 
the  native  humanity  of  the  Irish,  than  the  spirit  of  clemency 
and  mildness  which  predominated  in  their  ancient  code.     No 
capital    punishments   were  allowed;    and  the  shecldng  of 
blood  was  not  authorised  by  the  forms  of  law.     For  when 
Hugh  O'NeiU  (who  had  learned   the  custom    in   England) 
ordrred  Hugh  Gavelock's  head  to  be  cut  off  for    informing 
against  him,  not  one  of  his  own  subjects  could   be  induced 
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to  act  as  the  executioner.  The  rapacity  and  injustice 
ivhich  the  English  ffovernment,  for  several  centuries^  exer- 
cised against  the  Irish,  the  mander  in  which  that  govern- 
jnent  dispossessed  nol  only  whole  families,  but  whole  pro- 
vinces of  their  property,  and  reduced  them  to  faoaine  arid 
despair,  form  altogether  a  mass  of  shade,  which  obscures 
the  virtue  of  no  small  portion  of  our  history;  and^-wbea 
we  consider  the  many  amiable  and  generous  qudities  of  the 
people,  who  were  the  objects  of  this  continued  barbarity, 
and  unremitting  spoliation,  we  cannot  but  the  more  deeply 
execrate  the  oppressors,  and  sympathize  wijh  the  oppres- 
sed. We  agree  with  the  admirable  writer  that  we  cannot 
see  even  a  dog  treated  with  barbarity,  without  feeling  an 
inclination  to  assist  him.  This  is  an  innate  principle  of  our 
nature,  by  which  a  compassionating  Providence  impels  us 
to  succour  the  distressed.  But  no  dog^  ever  experienced 
from  the  most  savage  master,  such  a  complication  of  cru-» 
cities,  as  the  Irish,  in  different  periods  of  their  history,  have 
suffered  from  the  English  government.  And  these  cruelties 
have  often  been  ciccompanied  with  the  breach  of  the  most 
solemn  contracts,  and  with  every  violation  of  truth,  of  jus- 
tice, and  of  mercy^  which  has  been  at  any  time  practised 
by  those  who  most  despise  the  sympathies  of  humanity  and 
the  rules  of  moral  obligation.  The  book  before  us  exhibits 
a  detailed  proof  of  these  assertions,  which  we  read  with 
equal  horror  and  surprize;  but,  as  we  have  lately  taken  up 
so  much  room  in  our  Review,  vVith  the  discission  of  the 
Catholic  claims,  we  shall  make  no  extracts  from  the  pre- 
sent publication.  We  do  not  however  scruple  to  af&rm  that 
from  this  work  of  Mr.  Parnell,  his  majesty*s  present  minis- 
ters have  much  to  learn,  which  n^ight  render  them  wiser 
]both  in  theory  and  in  practice;  but  we  are  not  sanguine 
enough  to  expect  that  they  will  have  either  sufficient  do- 
cility to  profit  by  the  lesson,  or  gratitude  to  acknowledge 
the  obligation.  To  endeavour  to  make  them  either  wiser  oi 
better  by  instruction  or  reproof,  is  Hkean  attempMo  cora« 
^lunicate  sight  and  feeling  to  stocks  and  stones.  But  to 
those  who  have  eyes  to  see,  minds  to  understand,  and  hearts 
to  feel,  we  earnestly  recommend  the  perudal  of  the  present 
performance;  and  we  congratulate  the  Catholics  on  having 
found  so  clear,  intelligent,,  and  dispassionate  em  advocate 
as  Mr,  ParnelK 
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Art.  X.-^^w  Ethical  Treathe  on  the  Pamon$,  founded  on 
the  PrincipUs  investigated  in  the  Philosophical  treatise. 
By  2\  Cognn,  M.  D.  \ivo.  Ss.  Bath,  Cadell  aud  Davies« 
1807. 

THE  volume  before  qs  is  the  continuation  of  a  Pbilosopbi* 
cal  Treatise  on  the  Passions,  published  five  years  ago  by  the  . 
same  author.  With  this,  nodoubt,  o^ir  readers  are  weHac- 
quainted,  and  will  bear  willing  testimony  to  the  persevering 
industry  and  patience  of  investigation,  to  the  accuracy  of  di«- 
criraination,  and  perf^picuonsness  of  arrangement,  which 
characterized  thai  work.  Wc  congratulate  them  on  the 
appearance  of  another  treatise,  which  does  equal  credit  to 
the  heart  and  understanding  of  its  author,  and  is  well 
calculated  to  'supply  a  desideratum  in  moral  science,  ly 
furnishing  a  profound  examination  of  this  most  interesling 
sulgect.  These  two  treatises  are,  liowever,  to  be  considered 
Only  as  introductory  to  a  more  practical,  and  therefore  a 
inore  valuable  inquiry,  which  is  already  in  a  state  of  for« 
wardness. 

This  volume  contains  three  disquisitiods,  the  first  of  which 
considers  the  beneficial  and  pernicious  agency  of  the  fi*»* 
sions ;  the  second  treats  of  tUe  mtellectual  powers,  as  gtiidet 
and  directors  in  the  pursuit  of  well  being,  aud  the  third  of 
the  nature  and  sources  of  well  being. 

The  author  gives  the  following  summarj'  of  the  subjects 
considered  under  the  first  liead  : 

*  It  appears  from  the  extensive  survey  of  the  passions,  emotiows, 
and  affections  which  has  been  taken  in  the  course  of  our  invesiiga- 
iions,  that  they  are  to  be  considered  as  particular  changes  proddceA 
in  our  sensations  and  dispositions,  in  consequence  of  ce;*tain  im- 
pressions made  upon  the  mind,  either  by  itie  operation  of  external 
circumstances,  or  of  inward  suggestions.  'l'hej>e  changes  piovo 
agreeable  or  painfUl,  according  to  their  nature,  according  to  diQ 
character  of  the  exciting  cause,  or  the*  ideas  we  have  of  its  <|uali- 
ties  ;  and  according  as  it  appears  adapted  or  repugnant  to  ouf" 
natures.  When  these  sensations  are  powf  rfully  excited,  they  are 
productive  of  external  signs,  correspondent  to  their  specific  cha* 
racters,  and  the  degrees  of  their  influence ;  and  thus  are  they  made 
manitest  to  others.  These  external  tokens  are  also  correspondent 
td  the  nature  oCtbe  exciting  cause,  by  virtue  of  which  various 
useful  and  moral  purposes  may  be  aas^vered. 

*  All  our  passions,  afiVctions^  and  emotions,  relate  to  things  whick 
appear  interesting  at  the  moment,  to  some  good  received,  in  expec* 
fancy,  in  suspenscj  lost  ;  or,  to  evils  suffered*  committed,  apprehend- 
ed •     They  are  all  excited  by  different  modiiicatious  of  love  or  ha- 
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(red  ;   and  however  various  and  opposite  in*  their  natures,  they  all 

acknowledge  the  desire  of  well-being  for  their  common  parent 
The  transient  liafure  of  the  pasbions  and  emotions  fi em onst rates  the 
VeCMitility  of  our  tempers,  the  imjperfectiofts,  uncertainty,  and  mu- 
tability of  our  state.  The  prevaience  of  afftctionp^  the  degrees 
*  of  iherr  mtenseness,  and  the  nature  of  their  objects,  manitest  the 
prevalence  of  <lispoMti(>n  ;  stampinnocenee  or  guilt,  virtue  or  vice, 
.  excellence  or  det<»rmity,  upon  tbe  human  character,  and  constitute 
the  permanent  happiness  qx  misery  of  man.* 

'  When  apparent  good  is  to  be  pursued,  or  evil  to  be  avoided,  the 
passions  and  strong  affections  are  roubed  to  action.  VVithout  these^ 
cool  and  uninfiuential  approbation-  or  tlisapprobation,  would  ac* 
tompany.  the  contemplation  of  good  or  evil,  unatlffided  by  mental  • 
or  corporeal  exertions  to  appropriate  the  one,  or  escape  the  other  : 
without  these,  human  nature  would  lose  its  character,  and  be  trans- 
muted into  an  inconceivable  species  of  being. 

*  The  passions  and  affections  therefore  constitute  an  essential 
part  of  man.  Through  their  medium  we  lind  ourselves  connected 
with  every  object  around  us,  and  become  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  their  innocent  and  useful,  their' pernicious  and  dangerous  qua« 
Ikies.  When  the  passions  and  affections  (tre  excited  by  proper  ob- 
jects,  and  in  a  due  dei;i:ee,  they  indicate  a  healthy  vigour  of  mind, 
which  spreads  its  benignant  iutluence  over  the  wlwie  system.  When 
iheyare  improperly  placed,  uiululy  excited,  and  under  no  other  di- 
rection than  that  ot  inordinate  sell- love,  they  become  the  torments 
of  ourselves,  anil  the  scourges  of  mankind.* 

Among  the  causes  of  the  irregularities  and  abuse  of  the 
passjons  and  alTections,ihe  author  considers  chiefly  ignorance, 
the  influence  of  present^ objects,  and  of  inordinate  self-love. 
.One  or  other  of  these  causes,  he  says,  has  operated  where- 
ver evil,  either  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  has  been  experi- 
enced, and  were  these,  he  adds,  jcompletely  regulated  6t 
subdued^human  nature  would  have  little  to  apprehend  from 
any  other  principle  which  hypothetic  notions  may  have  sug- 
gested. 

*  It  m'lsr,  however,  be  confessed  that  in  the  infancy  of  our  na- 
ture, mi  ny  of  tlie^c  irre^aiarities  are  inevitable.  To  be  ignorant 
is  theeailiest  lot  of  humanity.  Every  individual  of  our  species  is 
born  into  a  world,  where  he  is  surrounded  by  anin6nite  multitude, 
and  an  infinite  diversity  of  objects,  to  which  he  is  a  perfect  stranger  ! 
He  i»  rendered  susceptible  of  impressions,  and  dfstinei^  to  feel  emo- 
tionsj  according  to  bis  ideas  of  the  respective  ^alities  oi  these 
objects,  which  must;  at  the  commencement,  be  crude  and  erroneous. 
An  accurate  knowledge  of  their  specific  powers,  is  only  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  repeated  experience  of  ourselves  or  of  others. 
Thus  is  every  particle  ^f  the  requisite  knowledge  a  distinct  acr 
quirement. 

'  At  this  early  peiiod  of  our  existencej  the  different  passions  re- 
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ftsmble  the  antMinflB  of  feebk  InsHsts,  which  enable  them  to  tttX 
their  way,  as  they  are  creeping  over  the  surface  of  things,  by  means, 
of  which  they  discover  what  is  pleasing  aiid  adapted  to  their  na- 
tures, what  16  displeasing,  and  may  prove  kijurious/ 

We  rather  wonder  at  the  admission  of  this  similitude  of 
the  antennas,  which,  in  our  opinion,  supply  no  analogy  to 
the  pr6vince  of  the  passions  in  man.  By  the  antennae,  the 
author  says,  insects  discover  what  is  pleasing  and  adapted 
to  their  natures,  what  is  displeasing,  and  may  prove  inju- 
rious. Now,  according  to  his  own  account^  this  is  not  the 
case  with  the  passions  and  affections,  which  are  no  infalli- 
ble guides  to  happiness,  or  to  what  is  strictly  adapted  to  our 
natures  ;  even  to  supply  the  commonest  wants  of  nature,  an 
experience  is  necessary  which  finds  no  analogy  in  the  instincts 
of  the  lower  orders  of  animals.  According  to  himself  like- 
wise^ (p.  255.)  knowledge  ought  invariably  to  precede  tlie 
affections :  and  the  passions  and  affections  are  unable  to 
discover  any  truths*  They  are  disqualified  for  this  office. 
But  if  they  resemble  the  antennae  of  insects,  they  can  dis- 
cover what  is  pleasing  and  adapted  to  their  natures,  what  is 
displeasing  and  may  prove  injurious.  Is  not  this  the  disco* 
ve^oftiulh? 

The  author  proceeds  in  his  second  .  disquisition  to  shev^ 
that  from  the  intellectual  powers  and  the  properties  peculiar 
to  each,  ample  proTision  is  maide  in  the  constitution  of  out 
nature  to  subdue  native  ignorance,  to  direct  onr  affections 
towards  their  proper  objects,  to  protect  us  from  impending 
dangers  from  without,  and  to  counterbalance  any  perni- 
cious propensities  which  may  have  been  generated  in-  our 
minds. 

*  The  office  of  these  powers  is  to  instruct  us  in  the  knowledge  of  our* 
selves,  our  real  wants  and  mental  resources ;  and  of  the  existence^ 
mode^  of  existence,  characteristic  properties,  influcnce,connections  of 
•very  thing  and  every  subject  with  which  we  may  have  any  concern ; 
that  we  may  discover  on  what  to  place  our  affections  ;  the  due  degree 
of  affection  that  each  particular  object  may  merit,  and  the  due  degree 
of  hatred  and  aversion  we  should  entertain  toward  those  causes  which 
endanger  our  welfare;  that  we  may  be  aljle  to  select  the  proper  ob- 
jects of  our  choicest  affections,  the  indulgence  of  which  constitutes  so 
large  a  portion  of  our  felicity.:  that  we  may  be  able  uniformly  to 
set  in  such  a  manner  as  to  procure  to  ourselves,  and  communicate 
to  others,  as  large  a  portion  ofgood^  as  the  state  of  humanity  will 
sdiaitj  and  escape  the  numberless  ills  to  which  it  is  exposed.  It  is 
*lso  their  office  to  place  before  us  the  line  of  Conduct  most  pro-* 
ductive  of  the  grand  desideratum  happiness^  both  as  individuals, 

snd  as  connected  and  social  beihgs  ;  and  render  the  mind  familiar 
Crit.Rby.  Vol.  12.  October,  1807.  W 
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with  such  motives  as  may  counteract  and  subdue  its  irregular  pro^ 
pensities.. 

'  '  Prepai'a,U>ry  to  right  affections  and  right  conduct  it  is  ofimpor* 
tance,  he  say  s,  in, his  ihird  disquisition,  th^t  we  form  just  ideas  of  tb€| 
.  nature  of  that  wellbeing  w^  are  rendered  capable  of  enjuyingt  aii4 
its  vatious  sources ;  atid  also  of  the  miseries  to  which  we  are  exposed 
4nd  their  eHDcient  causes.  The  pleasurable  sensatons  constituting 
the  wellbeing  of  man  may  be  comprised  under  the  following  classes  ; 
*1.  Those  enjoyments  which  are  deemed  merely  sensual,  and  consist 
in  satisfying  our  natural  wants  and  in  the  gratification  of  our  animal 
appetites,  2«  Those  which  administer  to  our  amusement,  and  al« 
though  they  are  pleasing  to  some  of  our  organic  sensations,  are  yet 
of  a  more  refined  and  delicate  nature,  are  honoured  with  the  atten^* 
tion  of  the  mental  powers,  and  have  the  denomination  of  taste. 
5.  The  pleasant  state  of  mind  under  the  habitual  influence  of 
contentment,  satisfaction  and  complacency;  which  demonstrated 
that  the  objects  pursued^  have  eventually  produced  the  desired  ef- 
fects. 4.  The  attachments  or  affections  inspired  by  individual 
objects,  .in  which  we  perceive  something  adapted  to  our  wishes,  ow. 
congenial  to  our  nature  ;  or  that  possess  peculiar  qualities  and  ex* 
Cellencies,  which  call  forth  our  best  and  warmest  afll-ctions.  5, 
^hose  which  immediately  refer  to  the  love  of  knowledge,  and  th^ 
pleasing  exertions  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  according  to  the  di- 
versity of  their  powers;  and' which,  both  from  the  more  exalted  and 
dignified  nature  of  the  employment,  have  acquired  the  title  of  intel« 
leclual  enjoyments  ;  and,  6,  The  sublime  consolations  of  religion. 
'  *  The  n^iseries  we  are  to  shun,  consist  of  bodily  pains  aiid  uneasi- 
ness ;  restless  desires  ;  and  various  inquietudes  of  mind,  arising  frotii 
the  passions  and  affections  of  anger,  hatred,  envy,  sorrow,  fear,  re- 
gret, remorse,  &c.' 

Iq  these  few  pages  w«e  have  presented  our  readeigs  \yith  a 
complete  view  of  our  author's  priociplesia  his  own  language,' 
There  are  few  who  will  dissent  from  the  truth  of  his  obser- 
vations, or  tlie  general  accuracy  of  the  picture  be  has  given 
of  tht  riatural  constitution  of  man.  Many,  however,  will  be 
inclined  to  cai^ry  further  than  himself  their  ideas  of  the  ne- 
eessitj  of  those  irregularities  and  that  abuse  of  the  passions  an4 
affections  which  he  describes,  when  they  consider  thera  iii 
connection,  with  the  necessary  circumstances  and  present 
condition  of  hmi^an  nature.  They  will  not  express  th^ 
same  degree  of  surprise  at  whatmay  appear  to  him  a  volun- 
tary  continuance  in  error,  when  they  associate  in  their  minds 
the  manner  in  which  l^nowledge  is  to  be  acquired  with  the 
situations  of  those  who  are  t6  acquire  it^the  imperfections  in- 
separable from  the  best  education,  and  the  almost  total  ineffi^ 
cacy  of  education  on  the  experience  of  others,  in  comparisoqf 
with  the  value  of  that  insuuction  which  is  to  be  obtained  from 
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personal  experience.  When  they  allow  wilh  the  author  that 
in  the  career  of  life  '  many  imperfections  will  present  them- 
selves, many  expectations  must  prove  fallacious,  many  cal- 
culations erroneous,  many  fruitless  essays  will  terminate  in 
sorrow,  vexation  and  disappointment,  many  affections  will 
be  wrong  placed  tintil  our  failures  have  convinced  us  of  pre- 
ceding errors,  and  inspired  us  with  subsequent  caution,  un- 
til  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  of  the  various 
qualities  of  every  thing  connected  with  us,  shall  enable  us  to 
discriminate  with  more  precision  and  choose  with  greater 
wisdom  :' when  they  allow  these  to  be  the  necessary  conditio|i» 
of  existence,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumst|inces 
they  will  rather  wonder  that  so  much  happiness  exists,  than 
accuse  human  nature  as  if  it  were  inattentive  to  its  own  in*- 
terests.  They  will  rejoice  that  the  great  mass  of  mankind 
who  are  excluded,  in  consequence  of  their  daily  wants  and 
daily  labours,  from.sucb  an  exercise  and  cultivation  of  their 
ihtellectual  powers  as  is  requisite  for  the  entire  regulation 
and  direction  of  their  passions,  are  removed  by  the  same 
causes  from  many  of  those  temptations  to  error,  and  those 
causes  destructive  of  happiness  which  operate  among  their 
more  refined  fellow  beings.  Allowing  the  truth  of  the 
principles  established  by  the  author  with  regard  to  the  na- 
ture of  wellbeing,  they  will  receive  pleasure  from  discover-^ 
ing,vtfaat,  independantly  of  the  high  cultivation  of  thbse 
powers  from  which  the  greater  part  of  mankind  is  necessarily 
shutout,  they  can  nevertheless  attain  that  happiness  which  he 
has  described  as  a  refined  sensation,  permanently  agreeable, 
from  causes  in  which  the  mind  is  peculiarly  interested,  and 
of  which  it  uniformly  approves:  that  if  they  are  debarred  fron|L 
tome  of  the  Sources  of  enjoyment,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge  in  itf  more  extensive  significa« 
tion,  tliey,  perhaps, derive  from  the  gratifications  and  accom- 
modatfph^  of  their  aaimal  nature,  from  certain  pleasures  and 
amusements,  from  the  cultivation  of  the  social  affections,  and 
the  hopes  and  consolations  of  religion,  more  pleasurable  sen-* 
satioBsev^n  than  those  to  whom  they  are  accustomed  to  looi| 
up  as  to  their  superiors  in  desert  and  happiness. 
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Art.  XJ.^Thepretent  Slate  ofTurlcey;  or  a  Dacripiion  qf 
the  political,  civil,  ^f^d  religious  Constitution,  uovern* 
ment.and  Laws  of  the  Ottoman  Empire;  the  Finance^ 
Military  and  Naval  Establishments ;  the  State  of  Learning, 
and  of  the  Liberal  and  Mechanical  Jrts;  the  Manners  and 
Domestic  Economy  of  t/ie  Turks  and  other  Subjects  of  the 
Grand  Signor,  ^c.  ^c.  Together  with  the  geographical, 
political,  and  civil  State  of  the  Principalities  of  Moldavia 
andfVallachia.  From  Observations  made  during  a  2?csi- 
dence  of  fifteen  Years  in  Constantinople  and  the  Turkish 
Provinces.  By  Thomas  Thornton,  Esq.  4/o.  iL  Is.  boards., 
Hawman.  1807.  ' 

THE  establishment  of  the  Turkish  power  in  Eorope, 
:!Rrh]eh  was  completed  by  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by 
Mahomet  the  Second^  forms  amen^orable  sera  in  the  history 
of  th^  world.   The  first  consequence  of  that  occurrence  that 
forces  itself  upon  our  attention^  is  the  final  extinction  of  the 
empire  of  Rome.     But  that  event  was  only  of  nominal  im- 
portance.    From  the  division  of  the  Roman  world  between 
the  son^  of  Theodosius^  the  empire  of  the  East  subsisted  up- 
wards of  oti^  thousand  year^  in  a  state  of  premature  and 
perpetual  decay.     Destitute  of  every  principle  of  health  and 
vigour^  in  vain  attempting  to  conceal  its  weakness  fr^m  its 
pwn  eyes  and  those  of  its  neighbours,  by  an  eicternal  veil  o^ 
splendor,  it  must  soon  have  fallen  under  its  own  weijgntjeveQ 
Without  the  additional  impulse    of   a  powerful   external 
cause*     $ti)I  less  was  it  able  to  resist  U^^  swanks  of  saYa>^ 
ges,  equal  to  itself  in  numbers^  superior  in  valoMr^^nd  in^ 
ivhom  the  religion  of  MaHomet  had  br^at]ied  th^  spul  of 
enthusiasm.    The  fee]}1e  successors  of  ^^ugustu^  s^i^l  Con- 
ttatitine  were  alreadj^  confined  to  the  city  ^nd  suburbs  of 
their  capital.     And  if  the  classic  reader  laments,  the  ilna) 
t>low  wlnich  extinguished  the  totte^-ing  faj^ric  of  their  empire, 
so  we    also  view  with   yeneraJtion  the  loasy^stic  ruins  of 
a  sacred  edifice,  and  sigh  whpn  the  hand  of  b^ri)ari$m  levels 
them  with  the  dust. 

Buf  Christianity  and  Europe  had  to  dread  more  solid  evils 
from  the  growing  magnitude  of  the  Ottoman  power.  The 
Turks  of  tne  fifteenth  century  were  superior  to  the  Christian 
nations  in  the  arts  of  war.  The  sovereigns  of  £prope>  not 
yet  freed  from  the  encroachments  of  their  feudal  vassals,an4 
possessed  of  dominions  comparatively  insignificant,  wer^ 
unable  singly,  and  were  prevented  by  jealousy  fro^  uniting, 
io  repel  the  irruptions  of  a  people  but  lately  emerged  from  in- 
j^ancy*  urged  on  by  fanaticism^  and  flushed  wiih  uninterrupted 
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iuccesf.  But'ln  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  when 
the  sultans  had  attained  the  zenitlfof  their  greatness^  the 
ftense  of  danger^  or  the  operation  of  natural  and  moral  causes 
'which  it  is  not  now  our  business  to  inveitigate^  conspired 
to  rouse  Europe  frbm  the  lethargy  in  which  she  had  slept 
through  ten  centuries  of  darkness;  the  regeneration  of  httertf 
Vapidly  ad vahced^  and  the  electric  flame  of  genius  and  liberty 
wa9  commutiicated  with  a  shock  that  vibrated  through  Eu- 
rope. But  for  the  seasonable  progress  of  the  human  mind^ 
we  might  now  have  been  the  slaves  of  the  crescent  and  ih« 
Koran ;  the  secret  but  powerful  influence  of  reviving  know- 
ledge opposed  the  first  effectual  barrier  to  the  fanatic  and 
Ignorant  Mussulmen,  and  effected  what  the  power  of  the 
sword  alone  could  not  have  accomplished.  The  Turkisb 
eropife  has  now  run  the  usual  round  of  splendour,  dege- 
neracy, and  decay.  In  barbaric  magnificence,  and  i^i 
primitive  ignorance,  the  stiltans  reigned  in  the  city  ofCon- 
stantine,  and  retained  dufring  two  hundred  years  the  reality 
or  appearance  of  undrminished  greatness*  At  the  beginning 
of  toe  seventeenth  century,  the  genius  of  Peter,  or  of  the 
wife  of  Peter,  displayed  to  Europe  at  the  peace  of  Pruth,th^ 
real  weakness  of  their  empire;  but  they  still  reposed  under  the 
pf-oteclion  of  their  past  greatness,  till  the  arms  of  the  victori- 
ous Catherine  shook  the  baseless  fabrrb  dmost  to  dissolution, 
and  our  own  eyes  will  most  probably  witnesis  their  final  ex- 
pulsion from  thcf  country  and  community  of  Europe. 

II  may  seem  somewhat  singular  that  no  historian  should 
have  arisen  lo  cokllYnemorate  the  exploits  of  a  nation  which 
has  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  modern' 
world.  Among  the  Oriental  natic^s  themselves,  the  Otto- 
Iftans  have  ever  been  distinguished  for  their  inattention  l& 
literature.  Some  of  the  dynasties  of  the  east  have  shone  as 
the  protectors  and  encouragers  of  science  and  learning ;  but 
even  in  their  most  enligtHened  periods,  the  art  and  merit  of 
historical  compositions  has  been  a  stranger  to'them.  While 
the  abstract  sciences  of  the  Grecian  sages,  their  mathema- 
^cs,  astronomy  and  physics,  were  translated  and  illus- 
trated in  the  Arabic  language  under  the  auspices  of  the  ca- 
liphs^ of  Bagdad,  not  a  single  orator  or  historian  was  taught 
lo  speak  the  language  of  (he  Saracens.  The  philosophers  of 
Athens  enjoyed  the  hlessi  rigs,  and  asserted  the  rights  of  civil 
and  reltgioa*^  liberty.  Their  moral  and  political  writing*^ 
might  have  gradually  unlocked  the  fetters  of  Eastern  despo- 
tism, diffused  a  liberal  spirit  of  enquiry  and  toleration;  ^n^ 
encouraged  the  Asiatic  sages  to  suspect,  that  their  prophet  wat 
im  impostor  and  their  sultan  a  tyrant.  Destitute  of  correct 
l«M/and  of  thal^  cbastised^  dignKy  of  stjle  a^d  slenUiacAl 
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which  are  necessary  to  the  majesty  of  history,  the  OrieHtaW 
never  rise  beyoDd  ao  historical  narration^  and  io  a  meridian 
where  truth  is  dangerous  and  flattery  a  weed  of  indigenoua 
growth,  where  it  would  be  treason  to  investigate  the  characters 
or  to  expose  the  failings  of  sovereigns  and  fflini8lers,even  their 
narratives  are  little  more  than  a  legend  or  a  panegyric. 

It  is  from  the  native  historian  that  the  best  estimate  caa 
be  formed  of  the  character,  manners,  and  genius  of  a  nation. 
As  this  source  of  information  is  wanting  in  the  present  in- 
ifance,  the  inquisitive  reader  must  be  content  with  the  reports 
of  travellers.  Considering  the  numbers  of  Europeans  who 
have  explored  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  we  are 
furprized  at  the  insufficiency  of  their  accounts,  and  it  would 
seem  that  they  had  followed  only  to  contradict  the  statements 
of  each  other.  The  travels  of  Sandys,  who  visited  Constan-. 
lipople  in  the  reigo  of  James  I.,  are  confined  to  the  libra- 
ries of  colleges,  and  other  depositaries  of  rusty  folios.  The 
Latin  journal  of  Busbequius.  who  attended  the  ambassad  or 
of  the  court  of  Vienna  toSolyman  the  Magnificent,basnot,  we 
believe,  been  translated  into  our  language.  It  is  in  naany 
respects  a  valuable  and  authentic  document;  but  the  Otto* 
3jian  greatness  was  then  at  its  highest  pitch  of  elevation,  and 
"Would  now  present,  after  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  degene- 
iticy,  an  appearance  widely  dissimilar.  Nor  could  the  observa* 
tion  of  one  who  never  quitted  the  train  of  an  ambassador,  be 
sufficiently  extensive  to  gtatify  a  minute  inquirer.  Deme- 
trius Cantemir,  elected  prince  of  Moldavia  in  1718, 
composed  a  history  of  the  growth  and  decay  of  the 
Ottomaaempire,which,from  the  peculiar  opportunities  been*- 
joyed,  contains,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Thornton  (and  we 
c^onsider  Mr.  Thornton  an  unexceptionable  judge)  the  mosi 
authentic  information.  Lady  Mary  Montagu,  whose  jour- 
ney was  undertaken  about  the  last  mentioned  period,  he  also 
defends  fromthe  imputations  of  levity  or  falseliood,which  have^ 
been  so  universally  ascribed  to  her.  Her  narrative  has  been 
considered  to  contain  at  least  as  large  a  portion  of  romance 
>e  a  sort  of  Arabian  Night&  Entertainment 
lit  foundation  of  reality^  Bui  the  gallantry 
■  Mr.  Thornton  defends  her  unequivocally 
of  exaggeration,  even  in  her  most  animated 
Oriental  luxury,  which  he  avers,  from  the 
)ny  of  his  own  eyes,  to  be  minutely  con- 
\  (p.  365.).  To  De  Tott  also  he  allows  more 
ci'edit  than  that  writer  has  usually  had  the  fortune  to  obtain. 
But  the  statements  of  the  baron  must  always  be  received 
with  caution  ;  he  was  a  superficial  observer,  though  with  the 
Tery  best  opportunities  of  observation,   and  he  wrote  bis 
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■iemoirs  under  the  influence  of  prejudice;  it  wils  his  igno- 
bler  aim  to  amuse  and  astonish^  rather  than  to  instruct  his 
reader,  and  a  jest  or  a  good  story  is  ever  a  sufficient  induce- 
inent  with  liim  to  conceal  or  pervert  the  truth.  The  cheva*- 
Jier  d^Ohsson  has  greater  claims  to  our  attention.  Born  in 
Armenia,  a  Christian  subject  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  he  may 
filmost  be  considered  .as  a  native  writer.  In  bis  '  Tableau 
general  de  r£mpire  Ottoman'  is  to  be  found  a  copious  fund 
of  correct  and  valuable  knowledge;  but  his  observation  wj  f 
cramped  and  his  notions  narrowed  by  habitual  slavery,  and 
by  thfe  reverential  awe  with  which  he  had  been  accusi 
tomed  from  infancy  to  contemplate  his  Mahometan  masters. 
The  respective  merits  of  the  other  authors  of  Turkish  travels, 
from  Leunclavins,Rycaut,and  Tournefort,  to  Lord  Sandwich, 
Dr.  Wittman,  Dallaway,  Poquueville,  Olivier,  Griffiths,  and 
others  of  inferior  note,  it  would  be  tedi(5us  to  discriminate. 
The  tour  of  the  latter  gentletoan  was  published  and  noticed 
by  us  about  two  years  ago,  and  we  are  flattered  to  find  the 
opinion  of  a  gentleman  who  has  resided  so  long  in  Turkey  as, 
Mr;  Thornton,  coinciding  with  our  own*  as  to  the  value  of 
the  observations  of  Dr.  Griffiths.  That  gentleman,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  genuine  Turkish  manners,  tra- 
velled in  the  character  of  a  Greek.  He  complains  of  uniform 
incivilitjr  dnd  ill  treatment ;  but  surely  with  little  justice 
siuce  he  chose  to  assume  a  character,  says  Mr.  F.  as  little 
jrespectable  as  a  wandering  Jew  in  our  country. 

We  must  reserve  a  word  or  two  for  Mr.  Eton,  a  gentlemaa 
who  has  gained  a  great  share  of  undeserved  credit,  and 
i¥hose  authority  has  for  some  time  been  considered  as  dictato- 
rial in  Turkish  matters.  His  *  Survey  of  the  Turkish  Empire,' 
has  ever  appeared  to  us  in  its  proper  light,, as  a  com- 
pound, where  much  ignorance  is  mixed  with  more  prejudice. 
Of  the  latter  quality,  a  considerable  portion  has  always 
been  allowed  to  him  even  by  his  admirera.  He  wrote  almost 
with  professed  partiality,  to  gratify  and  serve  his  patroness, 
tlie  empress  Cath^irine,  in  who^se  service  he  was  engaged. 
But  from  hisloug  residence  in  the  country,  it  was  fairly  pre- 
sumed that  he  had  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
people  whom  he  described.  Hisignoraoce  in  many  instances, 
and  tbe  insufficiency  or  corruption  of  the  sources  from  whence 
he  drew  bis  knowledge  in  others,  are  ably  and  unanswerably 
proved  by  Mr.Thdrnton.  We  select  one  instance,  which  also 
i'arnishes  a  curious  specinien  of  literary  forgery,and  we  regret 


*  See  Of  it  Rev,  September,  1 805.    Vol.  6 .  p.  1 3. 
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tlMit  Mr.  T.|  instead  of  a  dark  and  uninteUigible  allosioo^ 
i^nld  not  have  exposed  the  real  name  of  the  iolpostors. 

'  I  have  quoted  the  precise  words  with  which  Mr.  Eton  pre- 
{kces  his  estimate  of  the  military  force  of  the  Turks:  I  have 
however  discovered  with  no  small  degree  of  surprizet  that  the 
estimate  itself  is  (with  the  addition  indeed  of  35  men  tO'  every 
four  companies)  a  copy  of  a  schedule  which  was  published  in  a  work 
enttitled  "  The  present  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  translated 
ftrom  the  French  manuscript  of  EUias  Habesci,  many  years  resi* 
dent  at  Constantinople  iti  the  service  of  the  Grand  Signor 
London,  \7M%*  Now  who  ts  Elias  Habesci* oniKrhbse  labours 
Mr.  Eton  founds  his  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the  public  ^  An 
^noraat  impostor,  who  calls  himself  a  Greek,  and  yet  pretends 
to  have  written  his  work  originally  in  the  Arabic  language  (^preface, 
p.  iv.) ;  who  abuses  the  nation  to  which  be  pretends  to  belong, 
and  even  dares  to  say  (p.  367.)  that  '<  iktir  priests  are  the  most 
abominable  race  of  men  vyon  earth  ;**  an  idea  which  perhaps  was 
He v^r  conceived,  and  certainly  was  never  expressed  by  a  Greek 
of  Constantinople.  But  this  pseudo^greek  betrays  himself  by  his 
fangjuage;  he  compares  the  Porte  to  Westminster«Hall,  and  tells  us 
that  the  Bosphorus  is  somewhat  broader  than  the  Thames  at  London 
(p.  254).  His  ignorance  is  unparalleled :  He  says  (p.  422,)  the  city 
of  Constantinople  has  Moldavia  for  its  boundary  to  the  north ;  the 
Ylellespontand  the  Black  Sea  on  the  east;  Bulgaria  and  part  of 
Maeedonia  on  the  west ;  the  iBgean  Sea  on  the  south.''  It  would 
lUf  an  insult  to  common  sense  to  make  further  extracts  from  such 
%  work,  and  I  even  foel  it  necessary  by  way  of  apology  to  explain^ 
In  some  degrte^  the  motiires  which  have  induced  me  to  draw  such 
tl  wretched  performancefr^nx  the  obscurity  into  which  it  seems  to 
luive  fallen  immediately  oaits  publication.  I  have  discovered  the 
author  by  the  ifsterfuU  evidence  qfthe  book  itself:  but  to  name  him 
would  be  to  hold  him  up  not  only  to^eneral  contempt,  but  to  general 
Indignation ;  for  the  book  is  the  work  of  an  assassin,  who  from  his 
dark  retreat  has  directed  his  envenomed  shafts  against  private 
reputation  and  the  peace  of  domestic  life.  I  do  not  however  extend 
this  censure  to  th$  author  of  another  publication  under  the  name  of 
Elias  flabesci^  printed  at  Ctdcutta ;  a  chaos  of  absurdities,  which, 
to  the  disgrace  of  the  English  name  in  India,  is  dedicated,  by 
permission^  to  Earl  Cornwallis.  This  author  confesses  that  his  real 
name  is  not  Julias  Habesci^  which  he  says  is  an  enigma  (though 
,  probably  he  means  an  anagram)  on  Sahib^eUSida^  which  in  the 
i^rabic  language,  he  tells  us,  means  friend  of  'the  unfortunate^  but 
I  believe  we  need  not  seek  for  its  derivation  in  the  Arabic  language : 
alias A.h*  C»  h  the  ridiculous  conceit  which  has  seduced  this 
**  par  nobile  fra.trum''  into  the  unbecoming  practices  which  ^ 
earnestly  desire  they  may  now  repent  of.' 

.    Mr.  Thornton  takes  some  pains  to  confute  the  opinions  of 
Mr«  Eton  and  Vdney^  that  the  Turkish^power  must  sooa 
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siok  kncler  that  of  Russia,  and  that  such  an  event  w'lT)  hn 
greatly  to  the  moral  and  political  advantage  of  Europe  ao4 
of  mankind.  Some  solid  and  ingenious  reasoning  is  thrown 
away  on  this  svihject.  He  foresees  the  retutn  of  universal  bar* 
barism^and  the  triumph  of  the  grossest  superstition,  from  the 
too  great  increa^  of  the  Russian  power.  But  that  power  is 
no  longer  formidnble.  Her  late  contest  with  France  has  torn 
away  the  veil  that  concealed  her  real  weakness:  without  the 
connivanceofone  far  more  mighty  than  herself^she  would  m 
vain  attempt  to  possess  herselt  of  a  single  Turkish  province; 
and  the  sovereign  who  can  command  the  spirit,  resources, 
and  genius  of  France,  the  gold  and  silver  of  tl>e  trans- 
atlantic possessions  of  Spain  and  Portogal,  the  Uatdy  va^ooi: 
of  Swilzeriand,  the  peisevering  industry  of  the  Hollanders, 
the  fertile  regions  of  Italy,  and  the  numerous  popuiatioa 
of  Germany,,  can  have  little  to  fear  from  the*  monarch  of 
the  Russian  deserts. 

After  a  preface  of  roost  unnecessary  length,  in  which  tJie 
author  labours  to  controvert  the  calumnies  passed  on  the 
English  nation  and  several  respectable  individuals,  b\'one  Oc 
Pouqueville,  an  impertinent  Frenchman,  calumnies  so  egre- 
giously  absurd,  that  a  dozen  quarto  pages  of  raiioci nation  are 
miserably  bestowed  on  their  confutation,  the  first  chapter  con«> 
tains  a  general  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  national  clu- 
racterof  the  Turks,  and  of  the  state  of  civilization,  literature^ 
and  the  arts  in  their  country.  It  has  been  the  author's  de- 
sign, and  he  appears  to  us  to  have  accomplished  his  design^ 
to  reconcile  the  conflicting  opihions  that  liave  been  formed, 
and  to  represent  the  people  he  is  describing  in  their  true  co- 
lours, untinctured  by  prejudice  or  partiality, 

*  The  character  of  the  Turks,  (we  quote  tiis  opcoing  par<igrapfi)L 
as  it  has  been  observed  in  different  points  of  view,  has  been  eittvec 
held  up  to  admiration^  and  as  an  example  to  surrounding  nnti^MW, 
or  represented  as  an  incongruous  mixture  of  savage  barbarity  ani 
effeminate  luxury.  We  hav6  been  called  upon  to  emulate  their 
military  virtues,  and  to  copy  them  in  their  administration  ofjastice^ 
we  have  aho  been  directed  to  abhor  their  undistinguishing  severity, 
or  to  ridicule  their  efforts  for  opposing  their  enemies*.  Tljeir 
government  has  been  envied  by  Christian  mt>narchs,  as  tending  ta 
its  object  with  the  fewest  impediments,  and  the  least  obliquity  ;. 
and  U  has  been  decrietl  by  philosophers,  as  the  brute  exertion  of 
unorganized  power. ' 

Again:. 

*  The  national  chtracter^f  the  Turks  in  indeed  a  composition  of 
contradictory  ^alities.     VV^  find  them  brave  and  pu:»iliciuiu)uu« 
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gno(f  and  ferocious  ;  firm  and  weak ;  active  and  indolent ;  passing 
from  austere  devotion  to  disgusting  of>scenity,  from  ^oral  seventy 
to  gross  sensuality  ;  fastidiously  delicate  and  coarsely  voluptuous; 
seated  on  a  celestial  bed  and  preying  on  garbage.  The  great  are 
ahernately  haughty  and  humble  j  arrogant  and  cringing;  liberal 
and  sordid  :  and  in  genaral,  it  roust  he  confessed',  'that  the  qualities 
%vhich  least  deserve  our  approbation  are  the  most  predominant. 
On  comparing  their  limited  acquirements  with  the  learning  of  the 
Christian  nations  of  Europe,  we  are  surprised  at  their  ignorance; 
but  we  musmilow  that  they  have  just  and  clear  ideas  of  whatever 
falls  within  the  contracted  sphere  of  their  observation.  What 
would  become  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  if,  in  imitation  of 
the  Turkiijh  government,  the  highest  offices  in  the  state  were  filled 
by  men  taken  from  the  lowest  tank  in  society,  and  unprepared  by 
education  or  habit  to  discharge  their  imporiant  duties  ?' 

That  the  arts  and  sciences  are  at  a  low  ebb,  is  unques- 
tionable, and  from  the  total  want  of  theoretical  or  specula- 
live  knowledge,  they  must  ever  remain  so.  But  it  isabsurd  to 
deduce,  as  many  have  done,  a  notion  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
Turks  for  instruction,  from  the  imperfection  of  their  know- 
ledge. If  we  find  a  skilful  n^ason,  and  many  are  to  be  found 
ftt  Constantinople,  can  we  suppose  that  he  would  execute  the 
t>Iansof  genius  with  more  difficulty  than  the  rude  concep- 
tions of  ignorant  caprice  ?  If  the  mariner  have  the  courage 
and  the  skill  to  conduct  his  vessel  through  the  dangers  of 
navigation,  by  the  mere  information  of  his  senses,  would 
he  become  less  capable,  if  his  efforts  were  aided  by  princi- 
ple, and  directed  by  science  ?  If  the  mechanic,  with  a 
rude  instrument,  can  fashion  matter  so  as  to  answer  useful 
purposes,  would  he  relax  in  his  ingenuity,  if  the  difficulties 
of  labour  were  removed  by  better- adapted  methods  ? 

From  the  rapid  but  accurate  survey,  which  is  here  given 
of  the  institutions  existing  among  the  Turks,  it  is  evident 
that,  though  there  is  much  to  improve,  there  is  nothing  to 
create.  The  arts,  the  establishments,  the  knowledge,  iall 
that  influences  a  nation's  happiness,  is  to  be  found  in  Turkey, 
though  in  a  state  that  admits  of  great  amelioration.  The 
arts,  for  instance,  from  the  ignorance  Or  neglect  of 
scientific  principles,  are  degraded  into  mere  mechanical 
trades.  The  builder  and  .the  architect,  the  carver  and  the 
statuary  are  united  in  the  same  person.  Surgery^  from  want 
of  science,  of  .skill,  or  of  instruments,  is  rude  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  its  practice,  as  was  formerly  the  mode  ia  this 
country,  is  still  united  with  the  less  dignified  occupation 
of  a  barber. 

We  would  not  make  any  insinuation  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  healing  art,  but  it  may  seem  straoge  that  tkc  preva?t 
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fence  of  diseases  is  everywhere  in  proportion  to  the  ad* 
yancement  of  medical  knowledge.  Nor  is  it  easy  in  this, 
as  in  many  other  cases,  to  discriminate  between  cause  and 
effect.  In  London,  where  that  science  has  attained  the 
highest  point  of  perfection,  mankind  is  afflicted  witli  on- 
merous  maladies,  which  are  unknown  at  Constantinople, 
where  it  is  in  its  infancy,  while  the  natives  of  New  Zealanct 
are  ignorant  alike  of  medicine  and  disease. 

In  the  numerous  hospitals  and  dispensaries  for  the  gratuitous 
relief  of  the  diseased  poorin  this  metropolis,  ii  is  the  genera^ 
remark  among  the  medical  attendanls,tn{U  the  patients  are  in- 
satiableof  medicines,  and  that  it  is  necessary  ro  mix  with  theic 
prescriptions  some  unpalatable  ingredient  of  a  negative  na- 
ture,  to  confine  ti)e  expence  of  drugs  within  reasonable 
limits.  We  recommend  the  following  anecdote  to  their 
attention: 

♦  The  foastinadce,  ncconling  to  De  Tott»  enters  into  th#  Turkfsli 
pharmacopeia.  A  pasha  had  honoared  an  European  merchant  vvitli  h\9 
intimate  friendship  :  the  merchant  had  a  fit  of  the  gout  ;fhe  pashu 
had  studied  a  little  phi/sic ^  and  desirous  of  curing  his  ff  lend,  direcleH. 
two  of  bis  domestics  to  give  him  fifty  blows  on  the  soles  of  his  feet. 
The  merchant,  though  he  would  willingly  have  dispensed  with  thes 
administration  of  the  medldn^,  found  it  deserving  praibCy  for  it  sooa 
eflfected  a  perfect  cure/ 

The  constitation-  of  the  Ottoman  empire  is  treated  by 
Mr.  X  in  the  third  chapter  with  much  perspicuity, 

*  The  Ottoman  empire  is  governed  byacodeof  lawscalled  utteka^ 
founded  on  the  precepts  of  the  korun^  the  oral  laws  of  the  prophet, 
his  usages  or  his  opinions;  together  with  the  sentences  and  decisicuis 
Of  the  early  caliphs,  and  the  doctors  of  the  lirtjt  ages  of  Islamism. 
This  code  is  a  general  ci>llection  of  laws  relatiny  to  rcligioui,  civil, 
criminal,  political,  and  military  affairs;  all  equariy  respected,  as 
being  theocratica),  canonical,  and  immutable ;  though  obligatory 
in  d liferent  degrees,  according  to  the  authority  which  accompanies 
each  precept.  In  some  instances  it  imposes  a  duty  of  eternal  obligation 
as  being  a  transcript  of  the  divine  will,  extracted  from  the  registers 
of  heaven,  and  revealed  to  Mahomet :  in  others  it  invites  to  an  fmi- 
tation  of  the  great  apostle  in  his  life  and  conduct.  To  slight  the  ex- 
ample is  indeed  blameable,  but  does  not  entail  upon  the  delinquent 
the  imputation  or  penalty  of  guilt  ;  and  a  still  inferior  authority  ac- 
companies the  decisions  of 'doctors  on  questions,  which  have  arisen 
since  the  death  of  the  prophet.  This  sacked  deposit  is  confined  to  thtf 
sultan  in  his  character  of  c.iliph  and  chief  nian  ;  and  he  is  invested 
with  the  sovereign  executive  command.  On  matters  unforeseen, or 
unprovided  for  by  the  first  promulgators  of  the  hiw,  the  sultan  pr(»- 
nguncci,  as  the  interest  of  rtfigion,  and  the  adv.inta.ge  or  bonc^ir  ul 
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stele  require.  These  imperial  decrees  (or  kkatey  sheriff)  consiJereJ 
as  emanations  from  human  authority,  are  susceptible  of  modification. 
^€reveuofahohtion,and  remain  in  forceonly  during  the  pleasureof  the 
sultan  or  his  successors.  They  cannot  however  be  revoked  or  an- 
nulled on  flight  grounds,  or  without  sufficient  reason ;  for  it  is 
believed  by  the  multitude  that  what  is  said  or  done  by  the  sultans  is 
io  firm,  as  not  to  be  relractpd  on  any  human  account.* 

*At  courts  when  mention  fs  naade  of  the  sul fan,  the  appellation 
Cf  alem-penah  (refuge  of  the  World)  isusually  added  to  hia  title  of 
fodishak^  or  emperor.  His  loftiest  title,  and  the  most  esteemed* 
because  given  to  him  by  the  kings  of  Persia,  is  ziUullah  f  shadow  of 
Gbd) ;  and  the  bne  the  most  remote  from  our  manners,  though 
common  among  all  ranks  of- his  subjects,  is  kunkiar  (the  man- 
alayer) ;  which  is  given  to  him,  not,  as  has  been  asserted,  because 
*•  in  the  regular  administration  of  government,  he  executes 
criminal  justice  6y ^im*e/^,  without  processor  formality,"  but  be*, 
cause  the  law  has  invested  him  alone  with  absolute  power  over 
ikt  lives  of  his  subjects.  The  Turkish  casuists  indeed  attribute  to 
the  emperor  a  charactier  of  holiness,  which  no  immoral  conduct 
can  destroy;  and  as  he  ^s  supposed  to  perform  many,  actions 
by  divine  impulse,  of  which  the  reasons  pr  motives  are  inscrutable 
to  human  wisdom,  they  allow  that  he  may  kiH  fourteen  persons 
every  day,  without  assigning  a  cause,  or  without  imputation  of  ty, 
renny.  Death  by  his  hand,  or  by  his  order,  if  submitted  to  without 
resistance,  confers  martyrdom :  and  some,  after  passing  their  \i\^s 
hi  his  service,  are  reported  to  have  aspired  to  the  honour  of  such 
•  consummation,  as  a  title  to  eternal  felicity.  His  power,  in  the 
opinion  of  tht^ir  most  learned  civilians,  is  restricted  only  in'the  ob* 
servance  of  the  religious  institutions ;  for  in  civil  and  political 
matters,  the  law  admits  such  a  latitude  of  interpretation,  that  his 
^\\\  alone  is  sovereign,  and  is  subject  neither  to  controul  hor  cen- 
sure^ 

*  The  sultan  is  the  universal  proprietor  of  all  the  immovrabte 
wealth  in  the  empire,  except  the  funds  destined  to  pious  purposes. 
We  i^  however  restrained,  both  by  law  and  custom,  in  the  exercise  of 
this  right  over  the  property  of  subjects  not  ijiimediatifly  employed 
in  the  service  of  government,  and  it  is  only  in  default  of  natural 
lleirsthat  such  property  lapses  to  the'crovvn/ 

Tljus  the  government  19  a  pure  despotism,  without  either 
an  aristocracy,  an  hierarchy,  or  commons,  possessed  of  power 
to  counterbalance  that  of  the  throne.  The  only  privileged 
body  is  the  ii/f ma,  an  order  of  men,  who  rule,  not  sa  much  by 
constitutional  right,  as  by  the  influence  which  theit  learning, 
however  contemptible, has  given  them  over  their  simple  atict 
illiterate  fellow- subjects,  have  risen  to  a  coctsidetabJe  degree 
of  importance* 

The  nature  of  this  body  has  been  imperfectly  understood^ 
ffid  Uitir  power  exceedingly  over-rated,  by  preceding  wri* 
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ters.       The   error  Mrhicb  has    principally  misled    authors 
in   their  speculations  on    the  Twrkish   government^  is  that 
which  represents  the  ulemaas  the  ministers  of  religion^  ex- 
ercising controul  over  the  minds  of  men^  still  more  unli* 
inited  than  that  of  the  christian  clergy/in  the  darkest  ages, 
and  in  the  plenitude  of  their  temporal  power.     Mr.  Eton^ 
however,  calls  the  ulema  '  a  powerful   priesthood :— the 
teachers  of  religion,   combining  the  offices  of  priest  and 
lawyer : — possessing,  like  the  priests  under  the  Jewish  theo*« 
cracy,  the  oracles   both  of  law.  and   religion,  and   uniting 
in  themselves  the  power  of  two  great  corporations,  those  *of 
the  law  and  of  the  church/    bir  James  Porter  considers 
the  ulema  as  '  equal,  if  not  superior  to  any   nobility,*  and 
balancing   the  power  of  the  sovereign.      And  Peysonnel 
asserts  that  the  power  of  the  ulema,  counterbalancing  that 
of  the  sovereign,  takes  from  the  Ottoman   government  the 
character  of  arbitrary  power,  for  with  such  a  constitutional 
check  there  can  be  no  despotisni. 

Mr.  Thornton  more  clearly  defines  their  privileges,  and 
their  legal  or  acquired  authority. 

*  The  ulema,  the  perpetual  and  hereditary  guardians  of  the  reli- 
gion and  laws  of  the  empire,  from  which  order  the  wufli  is  chosen^ 
form  a  body  highly  respected  and  powerful.  The  venerable  title 
of  ukma,  which  signifies  doctors  or  learned  men)  is  common  to  the 
whole  order,  which   if  however  divided  into  three  distinct  classes, 

>  comprehending  indeed  the  ministers  of  religion,  but  distinguishing 
them  from  the  fonkahha^  or  jurisconsults,  who  are  again  subdivided 
into  muftis^  or  doctors  of  law,  and  cadis  or  ministers  of  justice. 

*  From  the  influence  of  this  order  of  men  with  the  people,  thejr 
have  sometimes  been  used  by  the  heads  of  factions  to  stir  up  tt* 
bellion,  to  direct  the  public  opinion  against  the  throne,  and  to  jus- 
tify subsequent  usurpation,  but  though  when  united  with  thejani* 
paries,  they  may  occasionally  have  thwarted  the  measures  of  govern- 
i|ieut,  their  ppwer  is  little  formidable  in  itself.  The  honour  and 
the  prerogatives  of  their  order,  wjilcb.forw  an  enviable  distiuctioa 
t>etween  the  ulema,  and  the  other  classes  of  the  nation^  give  theta  an 
important  rank  in  the  state,  ajnd  a  powerful  ascendancy  over  the 
minds  as  well  of  the  court,  as  the  people.  They  pay  no  taxes  or 
public  imposts,  and  by  a  peculiar  privilt?ge  their  property  is  here^ 
ditary  in  their  families,  and  is  not  liable  ip  arbitrary  confiscations* 
The  preservation  of  these  rights  and  immunities  consequently  unites 
the  rich  and  powerful  families  of  the  ulema,  and  makes  them  forget 
their  mutual  jealousies,  and  relinquish  their  schemes  of  private  am- 
bition, whenever  it  is  thought  necessary  to  guard  against  a  comnvon 
ganger.  Despotisfn  bas^  sufficient  range  without  invadinjg  their 
l^ivikgeSf  and  the^e/ioM  of  the  mufti,  in  unison  with  the  wishes  of 
jgovernment,  have  never  been  refused,  but  when  the  sceptre  was  fai^ 
ling  from  the  grasp  of  au  unsuccessful  or  enervated  sovereij^/ 
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De  Tott,  whose  authority  on  this  subject  U  confiiiued  hy 
Msiory, and  by  Mr.  ThorntonVowD  observation,  reduces  the 
power  of  the  ulemd  to  a  cypher,  *  Though  the  ulema^  says 
he,  can  interpret  the  law  as  ihey  please,  and  animate  the 
people  iagainst  their  sovereign,  he,  on  the  other  hand,  cap 
with  a  single  word  depose  the  mufti,  bjtnish  him,  and  even 
put  him  to  death,  with  as  many  of  the  ulema  as  may  fall 
•qncJer  his  displeasure/  The  law,  it  is  said,  authorises  the 
sultan  to  banish  the  ulema,  but  not  to  put  them  to  death: 
and  if  any  part  of  the  law  could/  by  the  coUecHve  orsep2|<* 
rale  efforts  of  its  ministers,  be  kept  inviolate,  it  certainly 
imrould  be  that  article,  which  so  much  interests  themselves  ; 
snd  yet  we  find  that  Murad  the  Fourth  commanded  a 
iDufti  to  be  pounded  to  death  in  a  marble  mortar,  and  justi- 
fied this  extraordinary  punishment  by  saying  that  *'tbe 
heads  whose  dignity  exempts  them  from  the  sword,  ought 
to  be  struck  witji  the  pestle/ 

The  establishment  of  a  vizier,  to  whom  the  full  power  of 
the  sovereign  is  delegated,  without  any  limitation  except 
the  will  of  his  master,  seenrs  to  be  a  fundamental  priqcTple 
of  despotism.  From  the  time  of*  Joseph,  to  the  present 
day,  history  apd  tlie  copcorring   testimony  of  travellers, 

frove  that  such  hpis  been  the  invariable  <:!U6tom  of  the  East, 
t  is  attested  still  more  strongly,  as  our  autlior  remarks^  by 
the  game  of  chess,  which  is  known  to  be  of  eastern  inven- 
tion, though  its  origin  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  anticjaity* 
^he  moves  of  the  king  are  made  solely  with  a  view  to  bis 
own  personal  safety,  while  the  vizir  (which  is  the  original 
name  of  the  piece  we  call  the  queen)  moves  rapidly  in  every 
direction,  and  regulates,  and  conducts  the  campaign. 

This  minister  is  the  ostensible  president  of  the  divan,  or 
gre^t  council,  which  on  solemn  occasions  is  called  apo»to 
direct  the  soviereign  by  its  adyice.  Besides  the  grand  vi- 
2ir,  this  council  was  formerly  composed  of  six  other  officers, 
or  vizirs,  whose  ppwers  were  limited  to  sanction,  though  not 
to  direct,  the  measures  of  government*  But  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  last  Russian  war,  a  mixture  of  aristocratical 
principles  was  infused  into  the  ^and  council,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  seven  of  the  principal  oflBcers  of  the  empire,  viz. 
the  capudan pacha,  or  lord  high  admiral ;  the  two  cazyroskcrs, 
or  supreme  military  judges  of  |lomeliaand  Anatolia;,  the 


*  *  And  again  Pharao  said  to  Joseph :  Behold,  I  have  appointed  thee  oVer  tb« 
whole  land  of  Egrypt,  And  he-took  his  ring  from  hitAwn  band,  and  gave  it  into 
his  hand:  And  the  king  said  to  Joseph :  I  am  Pharao:  without  thy  copunandment 
n'otnan  shall  move  hand  or  foot  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt,*  Genesis,  chap«  41. 
7^.41,42.44.  ,.r     .       .    ■   - 
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grand  treasurer  of  the  empire,  &c. ;  the  second  treasurer, 
'chief  of  the  war  department ;  the  grand  purveyor  ;  and  the 
fikhaTnUieffendif  who  affixes  the  cypher  of  the  grand  signor 
to  public  acts. 

This  new  institution,  whioh  is  called  the  nizami  djedid, 
has  infringed  upon  the  authority  of  the  prime  minister,  (lod 
assuoaes  a  dictatorial  and  restrictive  voice  on  questions  of 
public  importance.  Mr,  T.  is  of  opinion  that  no  good  haf 
hitherto  resulted  from  it,  and  l|e  does  not  plead  the  cause 
of  despotism  when  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  founded  oa 
events  which  he  himself  has  witnessed,  that  more  beneficial^ 
or  rather  less  injurious,  consequences  result  from  its  being 
unaiatained  in  its  integrity,  tnan  when  it  is  impeded  in  its 
progress,  and  checked  in  its  exercise  by  institutions  so  {<>• 
reign  to  its  nature,  as  the  liewJy  created  commission  of 
mzanU  djedid  \  a  commission  which  takes  away  the  chief 
end  only  support  of  despotism,  its  promptitude  and  inilex- 
ibility  of  decision  ;  which  enfeebles  the  energies  of  govern- 
ineut ;  creates  an  interest  foreign  to  that  of  the  monarch, 
find  opens  a  wider  field  for  corruption. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  discontent  with  the  nizami 
diedid,  was  the  cause,  or  pretence  of  the  late  revolution  at 
Ofnstantinople,  which  placed  the  reigning  sultan  on  the 
throne  of  his  uilcle. 

The  forms,  regulations,  and  delays  of  European,  and  par^^ 
ticnlarly  of  English  courts  of  law,  have  sometimes  induced  a 
inomentary  enVy  of  the  summary  administration  of  Turkish 
justice.  But  reflection  soon  brinf]:s  on  th^  conviction,  that 
the  promptness  or  tediousness  of  Ipgal  proceedings,  is  in 
proportion  to  the  degrees  of  liberty  or  slavery.  The  ^x- 
pence  of  legal  proceedings  must  be  reduced  to  something 
much  less  than  our  En^ish  gentlemen  of  the  law  would 
approve  of,  in  a  country  where  a  brief  is  reduced  to  its 
literal  signification,  and  is  of  necessity  comprised,  be  the 
^se  ever  $o  intWcale,  in  about  half  a  page,  in  order  that  room 
may  be  left  on  the  other  half  for  inserting. the  substance  of 
the  consultation  on  the  subject,  and  the  sentence  of  the 
judge.  The  time  allowed  for  the  decision  of  each  cause,  is 
^limited  in  the  extreme.  A  company  of  soldiers  guards  the 
hall  of  justice,  who  are  also  employed  to  bring  accused  per^ 
sons  into  court,  and  to  watch  over  the  prisoners.  These  are 
called  muhzur  ftom  their  office,  says  Mr.  Thornton,  and 
the  nature  of  it  may  be  judged  of  from  the  form  of  a  cita- 
tion. '^  Go,"  says  the  muhzur  aga,  **  and  order  such  a  per- 
^n  immediate!  V  to  appear;  if  he  hesitate  to  obeythe  sum- 
psons,  cleave  him  thr<iugh  the  head  and  the  eyes,  and  pro<^ 
4uG^  bim  io  that  state,*' 
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Nothing  can  exceed  the  sim  plici  tv  of  a  law  suit.  Each  pajrtjF. 
represents  his  case,  unassisted  by  counsellors^  advoeates,  or 
|)leaders  of  any  kind,  and  supoprts  his  statement  by  the  pron 
dnction  of  evidence.  The  deposition  of  two  competent  wiW 
nes^esis  admitted  a^  complete  legal  proof,  in  all  cases  what* 
soever,  whether  concerning  property,  reputation,  or  life* 

Blackstpne,  with  n^ore  wit  perhaps  than  truth,  remarks  <^ 
Turkish  tribunals  that  one  party  h  sentenced  to  recei¥e  the 
"bastinado,  the  other  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  and  the  court  is 
liismissed.  Hear  what  Mr.  Thornton  asserts  frpiQ  the  eJ:pe<* 
lience  abd  observation  of  fourteen  years. 

*  Tb« Turk  bas  rarely  to  coinplam  of  injustice ;  .and,  generally 
s^peakiag,  the  decision  of  the  judges  in  causes  wktrein  bo^  partief 
mre  Mussulmaus.  is  unbiassed.-  Public  opinion,  which  is  oo  wbera 
more  free  or  more  etiergetic  than  among  the  Turk^,  checks  tilt 
voluntary  commission  of  any  injustice  with  respect  to  them.  I 
liave  seen  the  cazy-asker  in  his  own  tribunal,  abused  by  womea^ 
with  a  hcence,  which  nothing  could  equal,  but  the  patience  and 
submission  with  which  he  bore  it,  while  the  inferior  officers  were 
endeavouring  to  pacify  them,  and  gently  get  them  out  of  the  court/ 

We  do  not  know  how  to  reconcile  this  praise  with  tbf 
open  toleration  of  false  witnesses,  who  by  our  author's  ow^ 
confession,  constitute  a  profession  which  is  openly  avowed, 
and  the  individuals  of  which  are  personally  known  in  every 
tribunal,  unless  we  appose,  which  seems  improbable,  that 
their  evidence  is  only  practised  to  the  detriment  of  chris- 
tian litigators.  Under  such  disadvantages,  indeed,  do  chris* 
tians  labour,  whether  subjects  or  foreigners,  and  in  so  unpro^ 
tected  a  manner  are  they  exposed  to  the  consequences  of  the 
Tenal  administration  of  the  laws,thetestimony  of  any  Mpssul-^ 
inan  whatever  outweighing  the  clearest  evidence  a  cbrii* 
tian  can  adduce,that  they  usually  find  it  more  eligible  to  s^b* 
mit  to  oppression,  than  to  seek  redress,  which  they  caa  onlj 
expect  to  gain  by  exorbitant  bribery. 

^  In  civil  causes,  the  Europeans,  in  virtue  of  the  ctfitulattoaff 
pay  three  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  sum  which  constitutes 
their  ciaira  :  the  subjects  of  the  country  pay  ten  per  cent.  But, 
8s  the  gainer  pa^s  the  costs  of  suit,  in  order  that  thejudgemay  Bot 
iosc  his  fees,  the  privilege  granted  to  the  European  is  in  Sict  a 
cl  is  ad  vantage.  The  evil  consequences  of  the  gainer  being  burtbened 
\vith  the  expences  of  a  law-suit,  besides  the  injustice  of  such  a  mode 
iif  satisfying  the  Court,  are  evident.  A  Turk  will  institute  a  vex* 
atious  suit  against  a  rayah,  in  which  he  risks  nothing,  and  may 
eventually  avail  himself  of  all  the  uncertainty  of  the  law  :  the  rayah 
IS  placed  in  a  dilem^ma,  from  which  he  cannot  escape  without  ia* 
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|ttry  :  he  may  be  unsoccessful  in  his  suit ;  and  the  least  disadvan* 
Uge  he  can  hope  for,  is  the  payment  of  the  costs ;  so  that  In  most 
casesy  he  ^nds  it  expedient  to  compound  the  business.  I  knew  a 
person,  against  whom  an  annual  claim  was  mad)»  for  a  room  in  tha 
upper  part  of  a  house,  which  he  had  built  himself  He  had 
bought  off  the  first  action  ;  and  this  concessioiMras  construed  by  th« 
opposite  party,  into  an  acknowledgement  «f  his  right^  and  the 
rayah  was  subjected,  in  consequence  of  it,  to  the  payment  of  a 
tribute  till  his  death.  This -species  of  robbejy,  which  constitutes 
the  chief  riches  of  the  Turkish  populace  in  the  great  cities,  i$  die* 
tinguished  by  the  name  of  avania.^ 

It  should  be  observed,  that  io  defending  the  Turkish  in*» 
sUtutioD9  against  the  calumnies  with  which  they  have  beea 
promiscuously  loaded,  Mr.  Thornton  wishes  to  be  under* 
stood  only  of  the  conduct  of  government  over  natural  sub- 
jects, or  Turks.  An  ignorant  people  is  justified  by  the 
presoriptions  of  an  intolerant  religion,  in  considering  aliens' 
as  beings  of  a  lower  race,  against  whom  injustice  is  not  onlr  " 
ktwful,  but  even  pnuse-worthy  in  the  sons  of  the  faithful, 
and  ''it  would  be  unjust,"  says  Mr.  T.,  ''  to  characterizfe 
the  Spartan  governnient,  only  from  its  treatment  of  the 
MelotsV' 

We  now  come  to  the  military  force,  and  the  financial  sys* 
tern  and  revenues  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  which  are  de^ 
scribed  respectively  in  the  5th  and  6th  chapters,  and  these 
we  shall  pass  over  very  slightly.  £ntbusiasm  and  the  hope 
•f  plunder  formerly  collected  and  held  together  the  vast 
armies  with  which  the  Ottoman  sovereignsi^ubdued  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  world.  Those  pauses  no  longer  exist.  The  mi- 
litia, of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Janissaries  and  a  fen 
Other  regular  bodies  of  troops  who  receive  pay,  the  Turkish 
armies  consist,  are  now  with  difficulty  assembled^  and  re« 
gardless  as  they  are  of  discipline,  and  ignorant  of  the  science 
of  war,  they  oppose  aa  ineffectual  resistance  to  the  troops  of 
Europe.  The  finances,  in  the  calculation  of  which  violence 
and  extortion  always  formed  a  principal  part,  are  insufficient 
for  the  ordinary  expences  of  government,  from  the  loss  of 
wealthy  provinces,  and  the  defection  and  rebellion  of  pa- 
cbaa..  Destitute  of  pecuniary  aad  military  strength,  de* 
prived  of  every  resource  that  gives  energy  and  stability  to 
power,  the  genius  of  the  Ottoman  empire  seems  to  wait,  in 
torpid  lethargy,  the  accomplishment  of  its  destinies. 

The  chapter  on   the  reli^ion^  morals,  habits,  and  cut* 

toms  of  the  Turks,  and  on  their  women,  will  be  read  with 

.  much  interest,  from  the  total  dissimilitude  between  their 

manners,  and  those  of  the  nations  that  constitute  the  ebris* 

tian  commonwealth  of  Europe. 

^mr.  Rsv.  VoL  1«-  October,  1807.  O 
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*  Every    traveller  must    have    noticed,    (tbou^H  DiHiion*    ^|n 
pear9  ^o  be  tbe  firs^   who  ba:^  recorded  the  obs^rviiition,)  th»t  ihq 
Turkish  usages'  contrast  in  ^  singular  niunuer  with  our  owu*     Thi^ 
,  ^issipoiiitude,   which   pervades  ib**  vyhole  of  their  ^abij^^,  is  Kogene* 
faUeven  in  things  of  apparent  insignificance,  8*  almost  to  ifidicat^  de^ 
sign   ratb^r  than  accident.     The   whole  exteriar  of  the  oriQUial  is 
different  twm  purs.     The  Eun^ptran  stands  firm  and  e^r^ct,  his  hea4 
drawn  back,   bis  c^est  protruded,  the  point  of  the  foot  r\i];Q/ed(  out^ 
wards,  and  the  knees  sti^aight.     The  attitude  of  theTurl^  19  l^ss  r^ 
inote  from  nature^  and  in  each  of  tbeise   rtspects  approaches  near^. 
to  the  models  which   the  statuaries  appear  to  have,  copied.     Theif 
robes  are  large  and  loose,  entirely  conceaJing  the;  contour  of  the  hu- 
man form,  encumbering  motion^  and  ill-adapted  to  manly  exercise* 
Our  close  and   short  dresses,  calculated  foF  promptitude  of  action, 
4kppear  in    iheir  C}«s  to  be  wanting  both  in  dignity  and  modesty. 
They  reverence  the  •  beard  as  the  symbol  of  manhood  and.  th^  token 
of  independence,  but  they  practice  depilation  ofthehody  from  tnotivea 
ofcle8nUne.ss,     In   performing   thei^r  devotions,  or  entering  a  dwel* 
Img,  they  take  off  tjbeir<shues.     In  inviting'  a  person  to  approach 
theixi)  they  use  what  with  US.  is  considered  a&a  repulsive  motion  of 
the  hand.     19  y^iritmg  they  trace  the  linea  from,  rigbjb  tto  l^ft*     Tbi 
master  of  a  house  does  the  hopours  of  his  ta,b)e  by  sei[ving  |^ms€;l{ 
first  from  the  dish  :  he  drinks  without  noticing  the  coropanjv  &h4 
they  wish  .hin^  health  when  he  has  finished  his  draugjbt.     Th^lie 
down.tp  sleep  iii, their  clothes.    1  hey  adect  a  grave  and  phle^^fif^ 
exterior:  their  kmmements  are  all  of^^the  tranc|uil  kind:  they  cop- 
ifound  with  folly  the  noisy  expression  of  gaiety  :   their  utterianqe  is 
slow  and  deliberate  :  they  even  feel  satisfaction  in  silence ;    they  aJi- 
tacH  the  idea  of  majesty  to  slowness' of  motion  :  they  pass  in  repose  alF 
the'mcnients  of  thtirlife  which  are  not  occupied  in  serioiis  business; 
they  retire  early  to  rest ;  and  they  rise  before  the  sun.* 


'  We  court  the  attention  of  women  by  contrasting  our  appearance 
"With  theiis.  The  muscular  strength  of  the  man  is  not  to  be  con- 
cealed under  a  load  of  eifeminatedrapery  :  the  guardians  and  pro* 
tectors  of  woman  should  make  a  proud  display  of  their  superior 
^fl^ngtlu  We  sacrifice  to  their  taste  or  caprice  the  beard-,  t^dis* 
tinctive  ornament  of  our  sex,;  the  pride  ami  boast  of  perf^et  roan^ 
bood  ;  we  assume  a.form  less. circulated  to  inspire  respect  and  awe^ 
.lint  mvorft  compatible w4th  femmUi  playfulness^  and  we  endeavo3ir«  e^ven 
in     '  '  tmbUnce  of  thftt  happier 

pfi  rly  deyot^  to  tbe  seryice 

of  latipn.     While  in  Turkey 

th  ipon  t)ie  you^g  men,  wjtl^ 

Vs  the  r^ivage^s  of  time;;  and 

.  th  the  vaip  atte^mpt  (jibsurd 

yi  still  continuing  to  pfease. 

^1  it  becomes  ridiculous,  be- 

'ca  m   gravity.     If  would  be 

"  ^^  the  tUibituai  intercourse  of 
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t0#n  with  Women.  Wbatcver  distinguishes  the  European  from  thtf 
Asiatic  may  t>e  traded  to  thi$  sourct,  even  tfhof  cleanliness  ot  antici« 
I>ati«>ii  which  prevails  in  Europe;  and  to  which  is  substitute  in  A«i4^ 
a  pcrioflictti  lustration  from  accomulated  cfonfiuenient.' 

The  causes  of  these  grand  natianal  distinctions,  are  mvcf  • 
tigated  by  the  author,  ia  a  way  that  shews  inucb  readinrg  and 
inp^enuity. 

On  the  subject  of  the  plagpe,  and  the  doctrine  of  predesi^ 
tiuatioD*  which  in  Turkey  is  carried  to  so  ridiculous  an  ex* 
teot,  we  must  quote  a  very  singular  circuiiistance»  relative 
to  oar  distinguished  countryman^,  General  Stuart,  who  is 
probably  to  this  mufnent  ignoiant  of  the  danger  to  whiqb  be 
was  exposed. 

•  Major  General  Stuart  had  executed  the  orders  of  General 
Htstcbiftsonf  in  expres^in^  to  the  capudah  pasha^  mure  fbrciVly- 
thttti  by  wardS)  the  resentmeut,  which  honourable  men  must  have 
fy\t  at  so  flagrant  a  vtolation  of  the  most  sacred  obligations,  as  that 
of  the  murder  of  the  btjfs  of  Egypt  for  wihpse  safety  th«  British. 
boDour  had  been  pledged.  Alter  the  terniMnati«aof  the  war  Ge* 
Qeriil  Stuart  was  again  sent  by  the  British  governoient  on  %  mission 
to  Egypt ;  and  on  passing];  through  Constantinople  he  had  an  audi- 
ence of  the  principal  officers  of  state,  and  among  others  of  th^  . 
capudan  fOiha,  Hussein  had  not  forgotten  the  discipline  which  he 
underwent  in  Egypt,  and  in  appointing  a  day  for  the  reception  of 
Oeneral  Stuart  at  the  arsenal,  he  meditated  a  singular  scheme  of 
vengeance.  The  plague  raged  with  $ome  violence,  and  the  pasha 
ordered  two  persons  dangerously  ill  to  be  brought  to  die  mfii  small 
chamber,  which  was  kept  closely  shut  up  till  General  Stu^trt  should 
come.  In  this  room  the  pasha  received  his  visitors,  With  a  confi*, 
dence,  as  to  himself,  in  ovef«fuHng  fetalism  which  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for.  He  was,  however,  disappointed  in  theev^t;  for  his 
ivreparations  produced  no  farther  miscbitf,  than  alarm  to  the  Grsek 
prince  Calhmachi,.who  being  acquainted  with  thecitxrumstanctty.ref^ 
luctantly  performed  the  office  of  interpreter.  I  learned  the  story  on 
the  following  day  from  a  laily.  w4o  visited  the  prince's  family,  and 
bad  beard  it  from  his  own  mouth,' 

It  would  be  an  easy  task  to  select  much  of  entertainment 
from  this  part  of  ttie  author's  work,  and  from  the  succeeding 
chapter,  on  the  subject  of  the  Turkish  females,  were  it  not 
our  wish  to  devot^  a  separate  article  to  an  appendiK  whichi 
he  has  subjoined,  on  the  princij^alities  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia.  We  do  not  recollect*  any  correct  and  authentiQ 
account  of  thos^  provini^,  to  which  the  circumstances  of 
the  late  war  between  France  and  Russia  have  imparted.il 
considerable  share  of  political  consequence.Thatwemay  put  i« 
a  claim  to  a  few  pages  in  our  next  Number  far  the  discussion 

O  fi 
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of  this  subject^  which  is  distinct  from  the  general  purport 
of  Mr,  Thornton's  wock>  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  lo  waive 
all  farther  discussion  on  the  less  important^  but  highly  amus- 
iog  portion  of  his  perforinance  which  is  at  present  before  us^ 
and  which  we  quit  with  regret. 


Art.  Xn. — The  Shepherd* i  Guide :  being  a  practical  Treatise 
OH  the  Diseases  of'  Sheep,  their  Causes,  and  the  best  Means 
of  preventing  them  :  with  Observations  on  the  most  smtan 
ble  Farm- Stocking  for  the  variout  Climates  of  this  Coiin- 
/ry.  By  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  8vo.  pp.  338. 
Edinburgh.  Constable.    London.  Murray.  1807. 

THAT  good  seose  and  useful  knowledge  are  confined  to  the 
superior  orders  of  society  is  a  prejudice  which  is^  commonly 
entertained  by  those  whose  lot  ha$  placed  them  in  those  fdr- 
tunate  circumstances  ;  a  prejudice^  which  the  or^weeminfi^ 
pride  and  insolent  presumption  of  station  is  apt  to  cheris^ 
as  usefnV  and  necessary  to  civil  suborjdination.  But  it  is  a 
sentiment  equally  contrary  tp  the  principles  of  religion,  the 
feelings  of  humanity  and  the  dictates  of  experience.  The 
germ  of  knowledge  and  of  virtue  (for  justly  considered  thej^ 
are  but  one)  is  equally  implanted  in  every  member  of  the  hu- 
man race.  It  requires  only  culture  and  the  genial  influence 
of  favourable  circumstances  to  make  it  spring  up,  flourish 
and  fructify.  And  in  some  minds  its  vital  principle  is  so 
strong  that  no  soil  however  sterile,  no  skies  however  incle* 
meat;  can  wbojiy  destroy  its  growth  or  impede  its  expansion. 
How  vigorous  would  be  its  shoots,  how  rich  its  fruits  under 
a  more  favourable  aspect  !  £ternal  honour  be  to  that  vir* 
tuous  legislator,  whose  design,  equally  wise  and  beneficent) 
would  have  shed  the  blessings  of  instructioa  on  the  hamlel 
of  every  peasant  who  bears  the  name  of  Briton  ! 

The  treatise  we  have  before  us  is  the  production  of  a  mait 
little  gifted  with  science,  and  who,  it  is  probable,  received  in 
his  early  days  no  more  than  those  simple  rudiments  of  know^ 
ledge,  to  which  we  think  every  member  of  civilized  society 
has  an  inherent  claim.  If  the  observations  are  not  written 
in  the  style  of  an  academician,  we  confess  that  we  are  the 
better  pleased  with  tbei(i:  we  have  at  least  the  chanee  of 
receiving  a  faithful  delineation  from  nature,  instead  of  being 
fatigued  by  the  dull  rep^ition  of  a  tale  already  twenty  times 
told.  The  first  sentence  in  the  book  gave  usf  a  favourable 
opiitioti  of  the  judgment  of  the-  writer,  be  observes ; 

.  t  That  tbe  diseases  of  ihcep  are  by  naturt  inconsiderably  Few,  aa 
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Inference,  if  not  a  proof  may  be  dmwn  from  the  great  difference  be^ 
twixt  the  ditea6e6  incident  to  children,  and  those  incident  to  lambs. 
With  fegard  to  the  former,  they  are  so  very  numerous  that  onc'^fifth 
of  mankind  are  computed  to  die  in  their  infancy  ;  whereas,  during 
the  time  that  the  lambs  subsist  partly  on  their  mother's  milk,  they 
are  subjected  by  nature  to  no  disease  whatever.  This  may  seem  a 
bold  assertion,  when  it  is  to  well  known  that  many  of  tliem  die  dur- 
ing that  period^  but  I  declare  that  during  all  my  experience,  I 
have  seen  very  few  lambs  die  pf  any  disease,  saving  those  that  could 
l^  well  accounted  for,  as  originating  in  accident,  or  the  severity  of 
the  season.' 

-  We  feel  little  hesitation  in  assenting  to  this  doctrine  of  out 
honest  shepherd;  and  believe  that  bad  he  attended  to  the 
^nanagemetit  of  infants  with  the  same  care  as  to  the  breeding 
<if  sheep,  he  would  have  arrived  at  nearly  the  same  conclu- 
aions  with  regard  to  tlie  human  species  hkewise.  He  would 
have  been  led  to  doubt  whether  the  frightful  mortality^  which 
stifles  as  it  were  in  embrio,so  great  a  proportion  of  the  humaa 
race,  is  really  owing  to  the  iueyitable  ordinance  of  Provi-^ 
Sence,  or  to  the  preposterous  management  of  man ;  and  whe- 
ther the  diseased  of  infancy  might  not  in  great  measure  be 
traced  to  evident  causes  with  as  much  certainty  as  those  of 
lambs. 

Of  these  tender  beings  we  are  informed,  that  the  severity 
of  the  weather,  deficiency  of  milk  of  the  dam,  what  is  termed 
jfimiHg,  that  is  the  fundament  being  closed  by  filth  about 
the  tail  and  buttock,  and  the  operation  of  castration,  are  the 
chief  causes  of  premature  death.  This  last  operatiqn  some* 
time^  occasions  gangrenes  and  it  is  acuriou^fact,  that  when, 
from  this  cause  putrefaction  comes  to  a  great  height  in  a 
flock,  both  tup-lambs  and  females  will  die  infected  in  the  very 
same  manner  as  those  that  were  castrated. 

The  terms  of  art  used  by  this  honest  and  intelligent  shep* 
herd  sound  a  little  coarse  to  our  ears.  The  braxy,  the  stur- 
dy^ the  thwarterille^  the  breakshuach  or  cling,  daising, 
smooringand  awalding,  are  names  which  may  grate, perhaps, 
the  delicate  organs  of  southern  readers,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  aflections  denoted  hy.  them  may  l>e  known  by  other 
loeal  appellations  in  the  diflerent  districts  of  the  uilited 
kingdonis.  .Bu^hote^  who  are  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
habitudes  of  the  ^beep  to  he  able  to  judge  of  tiieir  distem- 
pers from  a  description  of  syn^ptoms  will  not  have  to  en^ 
counter  any  di^culties  on  this  account.  For  the  history^ 
their  diseases,  with  the  timeaand  continqencies  which  seem 
to  indni*ethem,  are  very  distinct  and  intelligible.  Mr. 
Hogg  too  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of 
his  favourite  animal  to  giye  d  j^ei^r  account  of  the  appear* 
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aQces  o})seryecl  oji  dissection.  Nor  are  we  even  withopi 
some  satisfaction  on  what  must  be  esteemed  the  aiost^b* 
scare  and  difficult  part. of  patiiological  investigations^r-^he 
biology,  l^hpu^h  wedoiab^  no<t  that  in  the  assigCKiieoi  o^ 
causes  he  id  occasionaUy  erroneous  and  still  more  frequently 
^defective,  yet  all  his  conjectures  and  su^rgestions  are  woe* 
thy  of  atteiit^oo,  since  he  con6nes  himself  to  evident  and 
palpable  causes,  as  the  operation  of  food,  heat  and  cold, 
snoistureand  dryness^  and  avoids  intoliring  himself  in  the 
labyrinth  of  subtle  and  useless  speculations.  Where  he  is 
wrong  we  cannot  see  that  any  mischief  is  likely  to  be  the 
.consequence  of  his  errors.  Where  he  is  right,  we  are  Sure 
Iji^t  his  advice  will  be  productive  of  much  good. 

We  have  been  less  sati$6ed  perhaps  with  bis  account  of 
the  Roty  than  with  the  other  parts  of  his  work,  though  he 
(peaks  of  it  with  more  than  usual  confidence,  at  the  same  time 
toat,  he  declines  assuming  to  himself  the  merit  of  hi^  tbepry. 

'  I  have  stuck  to  a  ^eory/  he  says,  '  laid.dowa  by  a  iirw  of  tlia 
most  lensible  men  on  the  Duke  of  Buccl^ugh's  estates,  who  have 
hijd  abundance  of  experience  that  way,  and  which  seems  to  ac- 
count at  once  for  ail  the  different  opinions.  Yea,  1  hope, to  make  it 
appear,  that  all  the  various  pauses  fissigned  for  the  rot,  only 
serve'  more  fully  to  prove  this  real  and  ultimate  one.  But  not  to 
keep  the  reader  in  suspense,  I  hold  it  as  an  incontrovertible  fact, 
'  (hat  a  sudden  fail  in  condition^  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  rot.'    . 

This  is  very  roundly  asserted,  but  we  have  sought  in  vaio 
for  the  proof;  some  facts  that  he  mentions  seem  contradictory 
to  it;  and  upon  the  whole  we  chink  him  more  successful 
,10  overthrowing  the  theories  of  others,  than  in  establishing 
his  own.  In  describing  the  signs  by  which  the  farmer  may 
judge  that  a  sheep  is  unsound  he  is  much  more  happy. 
They  are,  a  degree  of  lethargy,  and  an  indifference  to  food  ; 
the  belly  being  sbimik,  and  dinged  up  for  seme  time  ;  in 
this  case  the  appetite  becomes  voracious  and  \\\^  animal  is 
not  yet  quite  fallen  a  prey  to  the  disorder.  But  if  after  ^hi^ 
eluDgnegs  (as  be  calls  it,>  the  belly  falls  down,  and  the 
itanks  fall  in,  the  disease  is  then  farther  advanced;  and  though 
the  animal  may  live  a  long  time,  it  will  never  prove  k,  good 
abeep.  Leanness  of  the  back  is  a  very  suspicious  sj^mptom 
wl»re  the  rot  prevails  ;  but  if  a  slight  crackling  be  felt  as  if 
there  were  small  dry  bladders  between  th^  ^kin  and  the 
flesh,  that  sheep  will  invariably  turn  out  ifoUen.  Much 
also  may  be  learnt  from  the  eye;  if  it"  is  yellowish,  de^r 
vitb  water,  and  no  red  veins  branching  thro^gh  it,  the  sheep 
ia  certainly  unsound*  How  much  maybe  learnt  from  the 
geaeral  aspect,  is  well  described  In  the  following  passage: 
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'  I  was  once  conversiog  with  Mr.  Adam  Bryden  on  this  subject^ 
fuel  after  tia\  ing  settled  between  us  that  .the  eye  wa«  the  be&t  matk^ 
whereby  to  ju  Ige  of  a  sheiep  when  in  hand,  1  asked  bim  hew  a  Rum 
might  best  judge  of  them  by  looking  at  tbem  in  the  fields,  where  no 
-opportunity  otfei'ed  of  exw mining  the  ey^?  fie  answered  in  his 
u$ual  shrewd  and  comiqal  !»tyle;  ^'  The  Ule  a(lvi)ca:e  Mackinto&h'i 
method  of  discerning u  .good  man  is  tha  be^t  in  die  world  to  distiri* 
guish  a  souuil  .^heep ;  hisi  i](VH>^i/m,  was :  1  nei^r  like  a  imAn  if  I 
idon't  like  hi*>  face;"-^so  say  1  of  a«heep  :  for  if  once  you  take  a 
narrow  view  of  them,  ihe  ittate  of  iheir  body  is  so  visibly  pour* 
trayed  in  every  feature,  that  you  can  be  at  no  loss  to  distinguish 
them*  1  hei^  eyds  are  large  aiid  heavy,  with  a  great  bladdoi'  white 
above  thest^rj  the  top  ot  each  lug  descends  lo,  at  least,  i  )evei 
with  the  root  thereof,  and  they  have  each  such  a  grievc^s  edUnte* 
nance,  that  no  living  creature^ s-cah  equal  it.  In  short,  I^nnot  giva 
ypu  a  better  idea  of  it,  tlian  supposing  a  person  has  been  weeping  a 
long  time,  aad  is  iristevfaneoubly  roused  into  a  rage.*  >    • 

However  Mr.  Hogg  may  differ  in  bid  theory  of  this  dis* 
temper  from  other  observers^  it  is  allowed  that  it  nrach  mori^ 
commonly  appears  upon  soft  grassy  lands^  and  that  the, 
draihingof  rtiarshy  and  boggy  grot^nds  is  the  surest  pfeser- 
yative.  He  is  inclined  to  l>elfeve  that,  the  rot  which  afiects 
pflen  so  very  afuddenly  the  sheep  on  our  English  pastures, 
most  be  of  ft  difler^nt  species  from  the  mailad^  of  slower 
growth^  whieh  eats  off  the  half- fed  sheep  of  Scotland  j 
though  it  is  certainty  cariou^  th^t  the  appeara'bces  of  dis* 
•action  are  in  each  case  p^^isely  the  satne.  But  on  the 
whfoie  weare  much  iAc)iA€fdt<d^  su^bscribe  to  the  theory  ad* 
vaDoed  lately  by  Dr.  Hai'rison^  thaft  cfirr  l^^lish  species  at 
least  IS  caused  by  feeding  on  pastures^  n^hd^e  Water  has  beetl 
allowed  to  stagnate  ;  nor  do  we  think  tha^  any  of  the  facts 
adduced  by  Mr.  Hogg  are  slt6tlg  Enough  to  overturn  this 
opinion; 

Examples  are  sufficiently  striking  that  animals  are  boI 
exempt  from  the  ferocious  passions  which  deforp.  hua^aii 
society.  It  is  not  so  obvio^s^  but  the  observation .  is  iQ&r 
oitely  more  pleasing^  that  they  are  indued  in  no  mean  de-f 
gree  with  the  kindly  and  benevolent  affections.  Thq  habi- 
tudes of  the  harmless  sheep  afford, a  c         ' r^t^-i 

they  are  sensible  to  the  delights  .of  so 
alive  to  the  endearments  of  friendship 

*  Let  the  farmer,*  says  pur  author,  '  tal 
tinct  hill,  hop,  or  ridge,  and,  ai^out  the  mid 
each  of  these  divisions  of  the  best  lamb^ 
replace  the  aged,  infirih^  and  eild  (barren) 
ment.  Let  these  be  kept  in  a  parcel  by 
eild  sbtqiy  until  the  milk  is  gone  ih>m  the  e 
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MiiD  at  larg^  to  pastoret  ^ith  the  old  sheep,  each  on  bis  own  bill 
imtbe  wst  of  their  IWcs ;  for  no  sooner  are  they  set  at  libia'ty,  tbaA 
they  draw  to  their  respective  places,  and  commonly  again  join  their 
dam,  and  former  acquaintances.  .Thus,  in  a  few  years,  every  littlt 
department  of  the  f^rm  becomes  stocked  with  a  distinct  clan  of 
frtends,  who  will  in  no  wise  separate ;  and  though  they  be  ever  so 
thoroughly  mixed  with  other  dans  during  the  day,  they  will  all 
sunder  toluntarily,  anA  draw  to  their  own  layers  at  even/ 

The  following  extract  is  still  more  interesting : 

*  It  is  very  wonderful  that  though^a  numbef  of  individuals  of  a 
fock  often  go  quite  blind,  for  months  together,  very  few  of  them 
win  stray  from  their  own  walk.  Nay,  unless  when  they  lose  them- 
selves during  the  first  three  days,  they  are  as  sure  to  be  found  at 
liome  as  any  of  the  parcel.  This  necessity  teaches  them  a  wonder- 
ful sagacity;  in  foUowing  the  rest  of  the  flock  by  the  scent ;'  and 
a  friend  generally  attaches  itself  to  the  sufferer,  waking  on  it  witli  . 
the  most  tender  assiduity,  and  by  iu  Meeting-  calb  it  back  from 
dangler,  and  from  going  astray.' 

We  may  venture  to  recommend '  warmly  this  worl^  to 
practical  utrmers^  and  all  those  who  are  interested'  in^  the 
welfare  of  the  most  useful  mid  inoffeosiye  of  all  al^imals. 
V(^e  woidd  recommend  it  too  to  the  attention'  of  that  pow- 
erful bnt  misguided  party  (we  lament  to  reckon  such  a'maa 
as  Mr.  Windham  at  ihe  head  of  them,)  who  aire  hostile'  to 
ffll  attempts  to  diffuse  knowledge  among  the  inferior  orders 
of  the  people.  Whatever  may  be  the  shepherds  of  poetic 
fictioDj  the  shepherds  of  real  life  have  ever  b^en  the  grossest^, 
rudest^  and  moat  barbarous  of  mankind.  ' 

'  Non  hi  cannenta  ^reges<}ue 
J^drndtw  dbservo,* 

has  ever  beep  a  just  picture  of  their  manners.  It  is  a  po- 
'  pular  or  we'wduld  rather  say,  a  very"  vulgar  (juesiiba  piit 
m  a  triumphant  tonci  would  reading  and  writing  make  the 
poor  belter  ]^lowmeii  ?  Perhaps  not,  but  were  it  asked,  would 
these  acquisitions  make 'them  better  shepherds,  our  answe^ 
is  ready,  and  we  will  take  the  work  before  us  for  our  voucher'; 
jres  it  would,  a  thousand  fold.  Were  it  otherwise,  it  woul4 
^ery  little  affect  the  question,  since  tbe  whole  that  could  be 
inferred  from  it,  is,  ibat  many  of  the  common  offices  qf  life 
€tfn  be  performed  siifiifciently  well  without  much  instruc- 
tion. IjSut  irisiruciion  would  effect  what  is  of  infinitely 
higher  iinportaace  than  'making  Iheip  better  plowmen,  oj[ 
better  shepherds :  it  would^noake  them  better  servants,  bettier 
pons,  better  bttsbands.  better*  parents,  better  cbristiaDSi  and 
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]better  metk  Experience  has  amply  proved  theserlrulhs,  ag3 
'we  caonot  but  consider  those  who  oppose  the  diflFafiion  of 
letters  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  as  the  abettors  an^ 
Supporters  of  the  most  grievous  oppression  under  which 
humanity  can  groan.  Happily  the  times  are  such  that  al| 
their  struggles  must  be  eventually  unavailing. 

Ab?.  KilL'^Thoughts  on  the  Effects  off  he  British  Govemmtaf 
ontTie  State  of  India  :  accqmpanUd.mth  Hints  concerning 
'the  Means  of  cmvuying  civit  and  religious  Instruction  t9 
the  Natives  of  that  Country,  By  the  Revcfend  JVilliam 
pennant,  lt.L.D.  8ro.  7«.  boards,    Longman.     i;3Q7. 

THEpresent  slate  oTIiulia  exhibits  a  cnriou$pbenomenoif 
in  the  history  of  politics.     Though  the  British  territory  io 
Ithat  partof  the  world,  exlpnds  en  both  §ides  of  the  Ganjjef^ 
frona  Agra  and  IJelhi,  the  ancient  capitals  of  the   Mogul 
empire,  to  the  bay.of  Bengal,  through  a  grange  of  country  of 
ID  ore  than  1060  mile^,  yet  the  sovereignty   is  vested   in  a 
comoiercial  company,  who  possess  a  dominion  more   thao 
three  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  parent  state.     Exclusive 
of  extra  coiintry  vessels,  and  armed  crviis^ers,  they  |iave  up^ 
'wards  of  100>tiips,  large  enough    to  lake  a  station  in  th^ 
line,  and  give  employment  to  above   10,000  seamen.  ,  Ij^or 
(are  their  civil  and  military  establishments  on  a  less  imperii) 
fcftle/    Their  territorial    revenues  amount  to   i?   iniljouj 
sterling.     Is  such   a  company   an  overgrown  fungus?  an 
imnatural  excrescence  from   the  body  of  the  parent  statc^ 
or  is  it;  as  some  persons  thinjv,  only  a  great  but  salutary 
addition  to  the  health  and  vitality  ofr   the  state  f  If  we  were 
to  liken  the  state  to  an  indjvidiial,  wesliould   say  thai,  that 
state  D^yer  can  be  in  hi^altfa,  whose  extfemities  are  suelled  tu 
a  size  bigger  thaa,all  the  rest  of  the  carcase ;  or,  if  yre  u«r^ 
to  consider  our  Indian  possessions,  as  a  wen  or  protuberance, 
we  should  say  that,  itnevtr  can  be  good  for  ^n  individual  to 
lave  a  wen  depending  from  his  nos6  w\>ich  is  bigger  thai^ 
lis  head.     But  still  we   must  acknowledge  tliat  iio  wen  or 
;uqgus  excrescence,  of  long  growth,  and  whicji  partakes  of 
i;be  general   circulation  can  be  suddenly  cut  off  willunrc 
endangering  ih^  life  of  the  patient;  and   we  are  well  coj;- 
yincecTthal'thiswen  or  fungus  of  Indian  dominion  conld  WfX 
at  prqsent  jje  aii^putated  by  the  sword  either  of  Russia  or  »  f 
jprance  without  endangering  the  safety  of  the  slate.  The  vci  v 
fife's  blood  of  Pri tain  would  stream  from  the  wound  ;  ;»r(l 
though  we  will  not  affirm  that  oiir  country  might  not  rt  cmer 
irom  tbe  blow  and  be  more  strong  and  beaUnV  than  LeioiVl 
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yet  it  would  be  produciiye  of  so  much  intermediate  misery 
and  distre88>  that  few  could  willingly  incur  the  present  and 
certain  evit^  for  the  sake  of  the  future  and  contingent  good* 
As  we  suppose  that  it  ia  the  wish  and  the  intention  botli  of  the 
country  jAod  the  governmeat  ito  preserve  as  long  as  possible 
.  our  present  sovereignty  unimpaired^  ia  India  we  shall^.  witb« 
out  discussing  either  the  abstract  rightor  the  real  policy  of  the 
measure,  confine  onrseiVes  to  the  consideration  of  those 
'  means  which  are  likely  to  render  the  possession  most  pro« 
fitable  both  to  the  natives  and  to  ourselves. 

Questions  of  morality  and  policy  are  usually   considei^ed 
apartj  but  we  are  wont  to  view  them  in  intimate  conjunction^ 
and  never  to  consider  that  as  politically  right  which   is 
morally  wrong.    Hence  we  must  begin  with  premising  that, 
as  long  as  we  retain   the  sovereignty  of  Hindostan,   the 
inoral  and  physical  good  of  the  natives  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  an  object  of  primary  obligation.      Mor  do  we'  think 
that  we  can  long  be  prosperous^  or  thai  our  dominion   cari 
long  be  secure  in  that  distant  regioti,  except  so  far  as   we 
\|nake  this  the  rule  of  our  policy  and  the  maxim  of  our  go« 
vemment.    The  tpore  we  make  it  our  study  to  conciliate 
the  natives  by  a  mild  and  equitable  government^  by  ameli- 
orating their  condition  and  promoting  their  improvement, 
the  more  shall  we  consolidate  the  stability  of  our  empire, 
till  we  render  it  al^nost  impossible  for  the  insidious  machi^ 
nationsof  our  enemies,  to  excite  any  dangerous  confederacy 
of  the  native  powers  against  us;  or  to  dispossess  us  of  out 
rich  acquisition.     But,  as  lone  as  the  interests  of  the  gover- 
nors and  of  the  governed  in  India,  are  severed  from  each 
other,  so  long  will  our  dominion  be  insecure  ;  so  long  will 
there  bea  disposition  in  ^he   natives  to  throW  off  the  yoke 
and  to  join  their  arms  with  those  of  every  invader.     France 
will  not  cease  to  speculate  on  the  means  of  our  destruction 
in  the  east,  till  we  have  erected  the  sceptre  of  our  power  in 
the  hearts  of  the  natives,  and  interested  the  affections  of  the 
people  in  the  continuanceof  our  sway* 

We  believe  that,  even  at  present,  the  contrast  which  is  re- 
marked between  the  effects  of  the  British  government,  and 
ihatof  the  native  princes  on  the  industry  and  happiness  of  the 
inhabitants  must  be  favourable  to  the  continuance  of  our 
away.  For  the  government  of  the  native  princes  appears 
to  be  an  unceasing  system  of  spoliation  and  injustice^  by 
which  the  people  are  impoverished,  industry  discouraged 
aild  every  species  of  property  rendered  insecure.  "Their 
revenue  is  usually  collected  by  the  sword ;  and  the  invasioit 
of  a  foreign  foe  hardly  occasions  more  bloodshed  and 
distress.  Whole  villages  are  tbi|s  depopulated  and  destroyed. 
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A  sum  is  demanded  greater  thao  the  inhftbitanu  cao  pny. 
They  betake  themtelves  io  a  vaxid  fort,  where  they  eodeavour 
to  secure  ibeir  property  iigaiiist  the  exactions  of  the  go* 
verooietit.     They  are,  perhaps  at   last  obUged  4o  surrender 
at  discretion ;  and  thfe  loss  of  all  urhich    they  possess  fre^ 
quently  expiaAes  the  crime  of  their  rebeUioo.     Biit   undct 
the  Bntish  sovereignty  there  is  a  more  equitable   collection 
of  imposU,  and  though  Mr.  Burke  drew  sticb  exaggerated 
descriptions  of  the  rapacity,   cruelty  aqd  extortion  of  tbe 
E»glish  goveromeot  in  that  part  of  the  worhl,   we  believf 
that  those  descriptions  contained  only  a  very  small  mixture 
of  accuracy  andtrutli.     When  Mr.  Hurke  had  any  point  to 
cany,  he   seem*  never  to  have  scrupled  any  violation  of 
veracity  that  could  assist.ia  the  attainmentof  his  ends;  and  as 
far  as  we  consider  truth  as  one  oF  the  constituents  of  eloquence^ 
there  never  was  a  man  who  )tad  less  claioi  to  the  p#S9esstoft 
than  Mr.  Burke.     Where  the  copious  current  ot  his  ima- 
gination was  tempested  by  the  force  of  his  passions,  ev^rjr 
thing  was  presented  to  his  mind  through  a  false  medium* 
the  most  trciueudous  combinations  of  falsehood  were  produced^ 
and  those  minutiae  of  error  or  offence  which   would  hardly 
have  been  discerned  in  a  calmer  state  of  mind,  were  magnified 
into  epormities  of  gigantic  size.   There  was  as  little  accuracy 
in  his  statements,  when  he  attacked   the  government  of  Mr* 
Hastings,  a$  when  he  tnveia;hed,  like  a  maniac,  against   the 
primary  revolutionists  of  France^     But   his  representaiiooa 
of  the    cruelly   and   injustice  of  the  government  of  tha 
company  in  India,  though  almost  totally  destitute  of  truth  bad 
no  small  influeppe  in  exciting  the  most.unfounded  prejudices 
against  that  government  both    at  home  and  abroad.    Sul 
'these  unfavourable   impressions.'  s»ys    Mr*  Tennant,  tfana 
author  of  the  present  excellent  work, '  are  speedily  wearing 
away  ;  and  a  steady  peirseverimce  in  a  uiild  and  conciliating 
system  ofgovernuieutis  the  best  means  of  entirely  effacing 
them.*  • 

Even  during  the  most  vigorous  and  best  administered  go« 
^rnments  of  the  native  princes,  as  tlkat  of  Aurungssebr^ 
India  does  not  seem  to  have  enjoyed  a»  internal  police  half 
fo  well  fitted  to  secure  tlie  peace  of  the  country  and  the  Kvev 
and  properties  of  the  inhabitants  as  that  which  is  at  presentr 
seen  in  those  provinces  which  are  subject  to  the  British* 
When  Sir  Thomas  line  in  one  of  the  most  prosperous  periods 
of  tbe  Mogul  empire,  travelled  from  Agra  to  iSurat,  h« 
observed  in  the  several  provinc>es  through  which  he  passed  a 
greater  numler  of  rebels  than  of  sn4^ts;  and  be  saw  the 
headsof  several  hundreds  of  robbers  scattered  op  the  road. 
In  the  stormy  iatervdl,  wbkb  suoceeded  the  reigi  of  Au^ 
f ungzejl^^  t|ijrteea  er{|perors  were  either  deposed  or  oMtssa* 
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jcred  in  as  many  years.  Aboot  this  time,  the  M  ahratta  power 
arose  which  stretched  its  dominion  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  peninsula  of  India,  from  the  bay  of  Bengal,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Indus,  comprising  a  population  of  forty  mil- 
lions, and  a  revenue  of  more  than  seventeen  millions  sterling. 
In  tbis  power  the  British  government  has  bad  to  eneoiintef 
the  most  determined  hostility  and  the  most  obstinate  resis- 
tance; and  we  seem  indebted  to  the  prompt  and  yigoi^ooa 
measures  of  Marquis  Wellesley  for  the  dtsso^iution  of  the  most 
powerful  confederacy,  which  ever  threatened  the  British  i|»* 
terests  in  India.  The  resistance  which  our  troops  experi- 
enced at  the  fortress  of  Bnurtpore,  where  they  were  un- 
SBcceSsfui  in  five  diSerent  assaults,  was  the  most  severe  and 
determined  which  they  1)ad  ever  known.  And  after  the 
losa  of  three  thousand  of  our  bravest  troops^  the  place  coul4 
pot  be  forced  to  an  unconditional  surrender. 

|n  any  attempt  which  we  may  make  to  civilize  the  nativef 
of  Hindostan,  we  ought  pever  to  lose  sight  of  one  important 
f  ruth,  that  the  Hindoos  are  naturally  aVerse  to  change.  And 
this  aversion,  as  is  the  case  among  the  vulgar  mass  of  all 
padions  and  all  religions,  more  forcibly  attaches  itself  to 
changes  in  certain  outward  ceremonials  and  spectacular 
.  ininutiaB>  than  to  the  reception  of  more  important  truths. 
It  Has  been  commonly  remarked  that  the  mass  of  mankind 
are  studious  of  innovation ;  but  ^e  believe  that  the  <;onverse 
pf  the  remark  is  more  truie;  and  that  the  common^  people  of 
ail  countries  are  averse  to  change.  This  appears  in  their 
jfond  retention  ^f  customs,  the  original  necessity  of  which  has 
lon^^  ceased  ^  in  their  attachment  to  pld  errors  anfl  the  as* 
sociated  obstinacy,,  m  rejecting  novel  institutions.  Such  ap** 
pears  to  hp  in  a  more  peculiar  manner,  the  characteristic.of 
fbe  tiindops,  and  it  was  our  crinoinal  inattention  to  this  im- 
portant point  that  produced  tne  late  massacre  at  Vellore. 
This  massacre  arose  from  an  order  to  shave,  and  change  the 
uniform  of,  the  native 'troops.  To  those  who  first  svggestej 
this  plan,  nothing m4ght  appear  soeasy  to  be  carried  into  ex- 
ecution ;  but  it  was  not  considered  that  the  chain  ofhabit| 
vbidh  was  appended  to  the  beards,  and  to  the  dress  of 
the  seapoys,  was  hardly  less  strong  than  the  love  of  life. 

There  is  another  apparently  frivolous  custoie^  to  which  the 
Hindoosare  attached,  and  of  which  we  should  at  first  suppose 
that  the  abolition  might  be  procured  with  very  littl^  mahage- 
ment;  but  the  commanding  officer  of  our  troops  in  ]798>. 
vho  made  the  attempt^  soon  found  It  necessary  to  recall' 
the  orders  which  be  had  issued.  During  the  time  of  dinner 
the  seapoys  are  wont  to  throw '^off  the  greater  part  of  their 
ckihestill  the  conclusion  pf  their  meal.*  This  they  persist 
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itt  doing,  even  when  on.adaal  service  and  in  the  presence  of 
an  enemy ;  and  no  meians  have  yet  been  foand  to  make 
tbera  reiinquteb  a  practice  to  which  they  have  so  long  been 
used.  In  any  attempts,  therefore,  which  we  may  make  t<| 
introdoce  a  higher  degree  of  civilization  among  the  natives 
of  Hindostan  we  must  beware  of  not  rendering  the  attempt 
abortive  by  any  rude  aod;sadden  shock  on  their  inveterate 
preposnessions*  The  danger  of  attempting  any  violent 
ionovattoas,  wMoh  by  conflicting  with  their  stubborn  pre- 
judices, will  provoke  their  inveterate  hostility,  will  appear 
the  greater,  ivhen  we  consider  that,  the  natives  are,  in  the 
proportion  of  a  thousand  to  one  more  numerous  than  the 
Europeans*  Let  us  not,  by  wantonly  shocking  their  sym* 
pathies  and  inflaming  their  passions,  render  them  conscious 
of  our  feei>le  usurpation  and  of  .tbeir  own  tremendous 
saperiority. 

That,  which  exclusive  of  other  prejudices  appears  to  oppose 
the  strongest  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  to 
the  wider  diffusion  of  European  sentiments  and  habits  among 
the  Hindoos  appears  to  be  the  division  of  the  people  into 
casts;     These  casts  constitute  a  wall  of  separation  between 
tbem  and  Europeans,  stronger  than  that  which  of  old  was 
placed  between  the  Gentile  and  the  Jew.    Conquests  wbick 
seems  to  be  able  to  change  every  thing,  has  fouud  it  impossible 
to  introduce  any  change  here.    One  dynasty  has  succeeded 
to  another  ;  bdt  the  casts  remain.    The  whole  country  has 
at  difleteot  periods,  been  agitated  with  revolutions  and  co- 
vered with  blood  ;  but  neither  the  silent  changes  of  time,  nor 
•the  rapid  conquests  of  the  sword  have  hitherto  been  able  to 
make  the  Hindoo  desert  the  institutions  of  his  cast.    These 
institutions  extinguish  every  particle  of  emulation  and  pre^ 
elude  the  possibilities  of  improvement.     Whatever  genius 
any  individual  may  possess,  he  has  no   means  of  exerting  it. 
if  it  assume  adirection  different  from  the  beaten  track  of  his 
forefathers.     This  is  that  fabi^ic  of  superstition   which    the 
genius  of  Britain  will  find  it  most  difficult  to  subyect,   but 
of  which  both  reason  and  humanity  must  anxiously  desire 
the  fall.   It  appears  to  us^  that  it  is  to  the  gradual  diffusion  of 
vn^itiated  Christianity  alone  to  which  we  can  look  with  cotl- 
fidence  for  this  salutary  change.     But  then,  if  we  dispatch 
on  this  important  errand,  only  a  few  fanatic  and  hot-head* 
ed  missionaries,  whose  beads  teem  with  nothing  but  '  orig^* 
nal^sin/  'prtdtitinatiorif*  ^  Trinity^* '  atonement, ^  and  a  baby.* 
ionishjargonef  theological  contradictions,  we  shall  rather 
tnerease  man  aggravate  the  evil.     For,  such   persons   will 
^ly  bewilder  the  mtnds  of  those,  whom  they  pretend   to 
^vert  wkh  a  sort  id  techaical  phraseology,  a  rcHpguz 
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slangs  which  they  will  not  understtnd ;  and  from  which  no 
beiieiit  ever  yet  accrued.  The  Christianity,  into  the  know- 
ledge of  which  IhenattvesofHindostaQ&licmld  be  introduced, 
instead  of  being  made  up  of  vain  ceremonials  or  uncertain 
doetrines^  should  be  confined  solely  to  tbose  essentisl  pivints 
which  we  have  lately  so  often  had  occasion  to  explain^ 
These  esnentinU  would  teach  thesi  to  reHnquish  the  cere- 
inonial  distinctions  ot  casts  for  the  more  real  disiinctiom 
of  moral  obligation;  sfnd  to  consider  mankind  as  diTided 
only  into  two  classes,  or  CB^is^-^those  mhn  do  good,  and  those 
wio  do  eji^iL-^Bnt  we  are  far  from  thmking  that  the  naAiTCS'of 
Jndiaare  yet  fit  foi'  th<J  reception  of  these  impoi^taot  troths^. 
Some  culture  of  tlie  OMtid  and  sutne  fwrtlier  acqittimta»ee 
with  thear(sand  tliecomfortsof  oiviliss<'dlife  wiH  be  requiMte^ 
before  the  attempt  is  hkfiy  to  be  mad«  with  any  prospect 
of  success.  We  may  readily  compose  a  long  list  of  nominal 
converts;  but  of  what*use  is  a  nominal  conversion  ?  And 
jret  such  are  the  converts  and  such  the  cooverston»  whieb^ 
modern  missbnaries  have  been  sc^  sfKrcef^'u^i  in  producing. 
But  that  of  whkdi  they  have  fnade  iheiv  baatt,  has  been 
noihing  but  an  empty  name.  It  is/  vox tt  preierea  nihil;* 
but  this  nihil  has  not  beefi  purchased  at  no  expence;  foP 
Bxaay  ^populfllr  preacher  has  moved<iiis  silken  toirgue  and 
wav^  his  wliite  hand  to  force  contributions  for  the  mis* 
ftionariBeSy  from  the  orthodox^  and  smiles  of  approbation,  if 
noil  nnore  solid  benefactions^  from  the  sympaibising  fair. 
But  all  the  sums  which  have  b^en  expended  in  fitting  out 
a  Qixxgo  of  Cakinint  preachers  liad  better  have  been  employ- 
ed in  dispatching  so  many  taylers,  shoemakers^ earpentersy 
BHtsons  and  other  mechanics^  witit  a  proper  mixture  of  Lan-^^ 
caster  soiioolmiasters  to  the  shores  of  ludia  and  the  Soitih 
Seakles. 


Art.  XIV. — Elements  ofjgriculture;  being  an  Essay  towards 
establishing  the  Cultivation  of  the  Soil  and  promoting  Vege^ 
tation  on  steady  Principles.     By  John   haismilh,  Author 
of  Thoughts  on  various  Objects  of  Industry  pursued  in  Scot^ 
land;  a  Tour  through  the  Sheep  Distticls ;  and  6f  the  gne^ 
ral  Fiew  of  the  Jgriculture  of  Clydesdale.     Hvo,     bald- 
win.     }0s.6d..   1807.  ' 
.  THE  practical  farmer  will  be  apt  to  believe  that  a  very, 
large  portion  of  this  voluno^  is    but  lemotely  connected 
with  tjbe  bnsioeas  of  agriculture.    It  is  divided  into  two 
parts;  the  firs^t  treats  St'  tba  frontier  science^,  which  Mr. 
ISaismith  believes  to  be  necessary,  to  the  study  of  agricuU 
uue  on  scientific  principles ;.  the  second  co;nprebends  fcbe 
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T€bI  business  of  the  country  ;  plougking,  sowing,  draining, 
«ianoring,  and  the  other  operations  necessary  to  the  succiess- 
fui  cttltivalioa  of  the  soil. 

The  first  portion  of  Mr.  Naismith's  woi^k  is  partly  a  treatise 
on  chemistry,  a  science  which  we  certainly  think  essential 
to  thdse  who  wish  to  study  philosophically  the  theory  of 
vegetation.  But  such  persons  we  should  certainly  advise 
to  have  reooarse*  to  some  of-  the  many  excellent :  works  ex-' 
ckisively  devoted  to  that  usefal  science.  At  the  same  time 
wemnstdo  Mr.  Naismith  the  Justice  to  say>  that  he  has 
Botbeew  a  servite  copyist;  tbat  he  bfts  oiten  controverted 
th«  opinions  of  preceding  writers,  but  without  acrimony 
4>r petulance;  and  has  supported  his  own  by  solid  argu- 
menU,  and  often  by  ingenious  experi<nents.  As  he  ha% 
formed  his  collection  with  a  particular  vi^w  to  ilhistratc 
the  processes  of  vegetation,  numerous  observations  will  be 
found  on  this  subject,  which  are  necessarily  excluded  from 
most  elementary  t^reatises.  We  shall  briefly  aotice  a^  few 
of  his  remarks. 

Carbonate  of  lime  has  been  said  to  pronaoie  Datreff»Ctit)tt. 
Mr.  N.  thinks  this  an  error.  He  ha?  found  that  struw 
wiiich  was  surrounded  with  garden  mould  and  duly  water- 
ed, rots  much  more  quickly,  than  when  surrounded  wiiU 
lime  which  had  become  fully  carbonated,  and  treated  in  a 
similar  manner. 

Bergman,  lord  Oundonald  and  Dr.  liome  have  thoughl 
that  mag^iesia  in  soils  has  a  fertilizing  effects  But  Mr« 
Tennant  having  found  a  proportion  of  magnesia  vn  certain 
limie  stones  which  diminished,  instead  of  inoreilsing,  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  concluded  that  this  was  the  injurious 
pi-ificipie«  Our  author  thinks  this  conclusion  eirroneous; 
and  from  some  experiments  of  his  own,  (which  however 
were  upon  too  small  asc*ale  to  be  deemed  absolutely  decisive) 
is  inclined  to  support  the  fornner  opinions  and  tc*  believe 
that  the  presence  of  magnesia  in  the  soil  should  nvther  be 
solicited  than  avoided. 

Bergman,  again,  thought  that  as  clay  retains  i^  larger 
proportion  of  water  than  the  other  earths,  it  was  bes  t  adapt- 
ed to  the  nourishment  of  plants  in  a  dry  season,  fi  ut  Mr. 
Naismith  well  remarks  that  clay  retains  water  W  here  it 
abounds  as  a  cap  does ;  whereas  to  support  vegetablt  ?s,  the 
water  should  be  in  a  state  of  minute  division.  Sand  mixed 
with  clayey  lands  extremely  promotes  fertility,  Thi  s  may 
be  easily  proved  by  observing  the  luxuriance  of  vegt  station 
on  those  spots  where  sat^d  heaps  liave  been  laid. 

In  spring  the  ground  must  be  pretty  dry  before  seec  Is  can 
be  sown  to  advantage,    *  Of  course/  adds  Mr.  JN.  [  i  all  the 
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TraiLQ  which  falls  for.  nine  months  goes  fomothiog/  Certain* 
Ijr  as  far  as  affording**  direct  supply  of  iiutrimeDt  to  thm 
growiBg  vegetable.  But  we  suspect  that  the  rain  wbtcb 
luis  filtered  through  and  evaporated  froai  the  soil  has  de- 
l^osked  upon  it  a  fertilizing  substance.  The  comntoa  pro-- 
c«s  of  filtering  water  for  domestic  purposes  show*  that 
the  water  parts  witli  some  of  the  substaoces  which  it  holds 
i»  solution;  filtering  in  this  case  seems  to  answer  exactly 
tke  same  purpose  as. boiling  {  and  it  must  not  therefore  be 
'considered  as  a  mechanical   profcess  merely.     Upon    this 

Erinciple  we  can  readily  understand  the  advantages,  of  faU 
ming.  We  think  the  e^eplanation  we  have  given  much 
more  probable,  than  an  old  hypothesis  of  the  l^nefit  being 
derived  from  the  nitrous  gas  of  the  atmosphere,  which  Mr. 
Naismith  is  incli«ed  to  adopt  (p.  27y.> 

Irorvis  foi»nd  in  two  states  pf  oxidation,  the  black  and 
the  red;  of  \voicli  the  second  contains  much  the  largest 
proportion  of  oxigen.  The  orange  ox  id  has  been  proved 
by  rroiisi  to  be  a  combination  of  the  red  oxid  with  carbonic 
•eid.    Tliis  combination  b  highly  hostile  to  vegetation. 

*  Many  years  ago/  says  ^Ir.  N.  I  wanteJ  to  make  some  little 
rxperiment,  and  not  having  an  empty  earthen  pot  at  ^hand,  I 
thoughtlessly  put  soilintoanold  tin  plate  pan  from  which  the  tinning 
was  much  worn  off.  '1  he  plants  continued  healthy  for  some  time, 
but  at  length  appeared  sickly,  and  fading.  Not  apprehending  the 
cause  of  this  prematura  decay,  1  turned  out  t^e  contents  and  ^und. 
diem  f  very  where  pervaded  by  the  orange  oxid  of  iron,  whicli  had 
fpremi  over  every  fibre  of  the  roots,  and  had  accumulated  in  little 
knots  at  tb:  extremi|ies  so  that  the  plantii  had  die<i  fbr  want' of 
'Bouribhmetit*  1  have  also  known  pretty  Urge  fruit  trees,  which  had 
t(}f  many  yi^ars  been  healthy,  die  suddenly,  when  their  roots  pene-» 
tvHted  a  bfd  of  subsoil  much  iaipreguated  with  this  soil.  The  roots 
&;t  those  tr<  es  had  a  similar  appearance  to  the  rootsAQW  described/ 

^i  r.  N,  fiHs  found  that  burning  the  soil  in  which  this  oxid^ 
pb(u:!i(lti^  is  the  best  remedy  for  this  evil. 

Jjiany  proposals  have  been  made  to  improve  the  soil  by 
i^rpicgtinting  it  with  foreign  substances;  and  authors  of 
good  repute  have  related  the  good  effects  of  some  of  these 
ifpptications.  But  Mr.  Naismith4ias  opposite  results  from 
his  f  x^^priments  ;  salts,  acids,  alkalis,  oils,  even  solutioot 
.^f  siigaf  and  gum  (which  would  hitrdly  have  been  suspected) 
wave  pr4i>ved  injurious  and  seem  to  poison  the  vegetable: 
Carboaf  c  acid  alone  and  solutions  of  soap  have  a  favourable 
effect,  land  perhaps  in  the  latter  case  the  oil  does  no  more 
than  pievent  the  alkali  from  being  hurtful*  Even  lime 
Hhetl.Ji  it  be  applied  in  solution  or  otued  with  the  soil  h 
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titifavourable  to  the  growth  of  plants.  Its  uses  then  la 
meliorating  the  soil  must  depend  upon  some  other  principle, 
Aor  have  we  met  with  any  explication  of  it,  which  is  quite 
4^tidfactory. 

Under  the  head  of  the  mineral  kingdom^  Mr.  N.  hair 
given  an  account  of  the  different  ingredients  of  soils.  He' 
observes^  we  think  very  justly,  that  an  accurate  chemioal 
analysis  of  soil  is  not  necessary.  The  husbandman  haa 
seldom  his  choice  of  the  soil ;  and  what  is  necessary  to  ]i^9 
known  is  not  of  difficult  acquisition.  He  has  also  entered 
very  fully  into  the  generation  of  heat,  and  the  account  he 
has  given  of  it  is  both  accurate  and  interesting. 

iphe  article  of  the  aerial  kingdom  is  appropriated,  princi- 
pally to  meteorological  observations.  If  they  are  mostly  con- 
jectural, it  is  no  more  than  can  be  expected  in  a  branch  of 
philosophy,  of  which  the  bases  are  unsettled. 

But  the  greatest  portion  of  the  first  part  of  the  work  is 
assigped  to  the  consideration  of  the  vegetable  kingdom* 
The  whole  design  is  set  forth  in  the  following  sketch : 

^  Fir^t,  we  sbajl  trace  vegetables  from  their  origin  to  maturity. 
^  Secondly,  take  a  view  of  the  structure  of  plants, 

*  Thirdly,  make  some  remarks  on  the  habits  of  those  plants,  which 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  husbandman  in  this  country. 

*  Fourthly,  examine  the  ingredients  of  which  plants  are  composed*' 

*  Fifthly,  the  principles  from  whence  plants  derive  their  food* 

*  Sixthly,  tak«  a  view  of  the  okanges  which  succeed  when  vegeta* 
ble  life  ceases.' 

The  two  first  of  these  sections  therefore  contain  an 
interesting  view  of  the  vegetable  oeconomy,  in  which  the 
author  has  made  use  of  the  most  respectable  authorities,  and 
collected  the  greater  part  of  what  is  known  on  this  pleasing 
but  obscure  and  intricate  subject.  But  some  facts  «eeni 
to  have  escaped  him,  which  has  rather  surprised  us,  when 
we  consider  the  activity  of  Mr.  N.'s  curiosity,  and  his  fond- 
ness for  experimental  investigation.  Among  other  defects 
we  observe  that  he  has  not  noticed  the  experiments  of  his 
countryman  Dr.  Hope,  nor  the  more  recent  experiments  of 
Mr*  Knight  on  the  motion  of  the  sap.  The  third  section 
has  a  scheme  of  the  Linnaean  system,  and  a  catalogue  of 
plants,  with  which  it  most  concerns  the  husbandman  to  be 
acquainted,  arransed  according  tp  that  system.  On  the 
subject  of  the  food  of  plants  he  rejects  the  doctrine  that 
they  extract  earth  directly  from  the  soil  in  which  they  grow : 
but  agrees  with  thode  philosophers  who  suppose  that  they 
extract  carbon  by  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid.  But 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  far  greater  part  of  the  food 
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of  vegetables  is  derived  from  matter  which  has  been  already 
jifganized  and  formed  of  part  of  animal  or  vegetable  8til^> 
stances.  There  is  also  some  peculiar  stage  of  decompesitioa 
which  is  the  most  favourable  lo  the  growth  and  nourishment 
(j^new  vegetables;  and  at  which  therefore  these  matters 
are  best  adapted  to  serve  the  purposes  of  manures.  Hassen* 
fcaU  has  deuominated  this  condition  the  solution  of  carbon.. 
In  this  he  has  been  followed  by  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Kirwan^  and 
Mr.  N.  has  very  fhilosophically  entitled  one  of  the  chaptera 
in  the  practical  part  of  his  volume,  the  preparation  of  soluble 
tarbonfor  the  nourishment  of  vegetables,  which  in  the  plain 
and  homely  language  of  common  life^  would  be  termed^ 
making  manuje.  But  we  must  say  that  we  think  this  language 
very  absurd ;  for  solutions  of  gum,  sugars  starch  or,  any 
other  animal  or  vegetable  substance  may  be  called  solution 
of  carbon  with  ei]ual  propriety.  It  is  true  that  the  water 
from  dunghills  and  other  putrefying  compounds  is  black; 
but  this,  if  it  prove  any  thing  at  aH,  would  show  that  the 
carbon  is  in  a  state  approaching  to  precipitation.  At  alt 
times  we  are  sorry  to  see  men  of  real  science  content  them- 
selves with  words,  instead  of  things.  Till  the  art  of  dis- 
•solving  carbon,  as  it  is  presented  lo  us,  is  discovered,  and  the 
product  shown  experimentally,  to  promote  vegetation^  we 
must  regard  this  bit  of  theory  as  purely  hypothetical. 

In  the  section  which  considers  the  death  of  vegetahlea 
we  find  some  remarks  on  the  blight  or  mildew,  find  on  the 
smut.  Those  on  the  blight  are  unimportant.  Bvt  Mr. 
Naismith 'thinks  some  of  the  methods  used  to  prevent  the 
sp:iut  efficacious.  Saline  liqt)ors  are  not  merely  useless,  but, 
if  applied  too  profusely,  they  entirely  destroy   the  power  of 

eermin^tion.  He  recommends  plentiful  affusion  of  water, 
)  wash  away  ^11  the  sooty  matter,  and^to  separate  all  the 
light  grains  to  which  it  is  most  apt  to  adhere ;  and  encrusting 
afterwards  the  seed  completely  with  lime  in  tine  powder. 

.Having  lain  down  the  theory  of  vegelatipn,  as  far  as  the 
fight  of  science  has  been  able  to  penetrate  tjie  obscurity  of 
so  mysterious  a  subject,  the  author  proceeds  to  thepractici^ 
part  of  his  treatise.  Two  steps,  preparatory  to  immediate 
c  ilture,  c^ccupy  the  two  first  chapters  of  the  ^Qond  part  pf 
t  e  work  :  these  are,  Of  enclosing  and  screening  fields,  ^ad 
of  draining.  The  labours  immediately  requisite  tp  cultiva- 
tion occupy  three  other  chapters,  of  which  the  titles  are. 
Of  the  preparation  of  the  soil.  Of  preparing  soluble  Q^bon^ 
Of  the  aid  which  ol^ay  be  obt^ii^ed  frpm  other  bodiea^  for 
promoting  fertility. 

On  each  of  these  heads  the  farmer  will  meet  wilb  diet e* 
tipns^  the  result  of  a  long  a^d  atteative  expeMenee^  guided^ 
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%j  a  mind  stored  with  useful  knowledge,  and  possessing  the 
happy  art  of  applying  it  to  its  most  pr6per  ol^ect.  Some 
of  the  principles  are  new^  and  the  result  of  the  author's  pro- 
per experience :  nor  are  any  of  them  advanced  upon  trust, 
and  without  their  propriety  being  submitted  to  the  scrutiny 
of  a  rigid  judgment  But  we  feel  ourselves  under  the  he* 
cessity  of  referring  our  agricultural  readers  to  the  work 
Itself  for  particular  information  on  the  sulgects  discussed 
in  this  part. 

^  We  wish  that  Mr.  Naismith  had  not  so  much  interwovea 
his  theoretical  opinions  and  disquisitions  with  his  practical 
advice  and  his  experimental  conclusions.  The  philosophy 
of  vegetable  life  is  strictly  speaking  a  branch  of  physiology^ 
and  to  be  regarded  as  being  at  present  in  its  infancy.  At 
medicine  has  made  great  advances  whilst  physiology  both 
was  and  is  in  a  state  of  great  imperfection,  so  agriculture 
may  be  advanced »  may  perhaps  even  be  carried  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  improvement  by  persons  wholly  ignoran^ 
of  the  pniloaophy  of  vegetation.  Vegetables  may  certainly 
be  resolved  by  the  art  of  chemistry  into  their  constj^tuenjt 
principles ;  it  may  be  true  that  carbon^  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
azote  ai-e  the  bodies  which  nature  makes  use  of,  and  mouldn 
into  such  an  infinite  variety  of  forms.  But  till  art  ^ai>  imi* 
tate  in  some  degree  the  secret  chemistry  of  nature',  the  im* 
partial  inquirer,  unbiassed  by  theory,  will  pause  before  he 
gives  his  full  assent  to  the  correctness  of  the  analysis.  But 
granting  their  truth,  what  direct  influence  can  they  have 
upon  tl^  conduct  of  the  practical  agriculturist  ?  We  have 
little  hesitation^in  saying,  none  at  all.  A^  the  profound  Stahl 
(himself  the  greatest  chemist  of  his  day)s  aid  of  chemistry 
when  applied  to  medicine,  we  say  with  regard  to  agriculture, 
in  agriculturd  chymic^  mu$  aut  nuUus  aut  fcrt  nuUus.  This 
is  np  reproach  to  the  sciences  themselves,  but  merely  to 
Iheir  misapplication ;  and  we  fear  that  by  the  close  inter* 
mixture  of  philosophical  speculations  with  practical  pre* 
cepts,  Mr.  Naismith  will  very  much  circumscribe  the  number 
of  his  readers,  and  in  consequence  diminish  in  a  degree  the 
ntiiity  of  his. work.  Of  the  work  itself  we  feel  no  hesitation 
io  saying  that  every  page  evinces  a  sound  judgment,  ex- 
tensive information,  and  a  mind  actively  alive  to  the  won* 
ders  of  the  creation,  and  zealous  to  promote  the  tnost  solid 
interests  of  human  society. 
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Art.  15. — Jn  ExaminaHon  of  the  Passages  contained  in  thtGospeU^ 
and  other  Books  of  tht  Ntw  Testament^  respecting  the  Person  of 
Jestfs  ;  with  Obaeivaiiuns  arising  from  them.  By  J.  Smith^Gentm 
Johusoii.     180r« 

WE  usually  take  up  with  pleasure  a  religious  book,  written  by  a 
layroan,  as  we  expect  to  fin^l  it  fwe  from  professional  prepossession  ; 
atid,  when  it  is  on  a  controversial  subject,  not  tinctured  with  that 
odium  theologicunr  which  seldom  fails  to  actuate  the  bosom  of  a  po- 
lemical divine.  The  present  performance  of  Mr.  Smith  does  credit 
to  his  good  sense  ^nd  his  moderation.  VTe  agree  i^ith  Mr.  Smith 
that  att  the  doctrine  which  Christ  taught  as  necessary  either  to  be 
bslieved  or  practised  is  contained  in  the  four  gospels;  which  are 
plain  books,  and  composed  principally  of  historital  narration  and 
authoritative  precept.  In  these  books  wc  see  what  Jesus  himself 
taught  respecting  his  own  person  and  mission  ;  and  if  his  disciples 
or  his  successors  either  throooh  ignorance  or  mistake  delivered  any 
doctrine  which  is*  diametrically  opposite  to  the  words  of  Christ  hito» 
self,  it  i&  not  to  be  believed.  Weafeof  opinion  that  the  epistles^ 
when  critically  explained,  teach  nothing  respecting,  the  person  and 
character  of  Jesus  .different  from  what  is  inculcated  in  the  gospels  ; 
but  from  the  more  obscure  and  iiguralive  style  in  which  they  ar«^ 
ivritten,  from  the  multiplicity  of  remote  allusions  which  they  con- 
tain, and  forgotten  circumstances  to  which  they  refer,  the  epistles 
are  less  easy  to  ht  understood,  and  more  likely  to  mislead  those  who 
can  read  no  language-  but  iherr  own.  Hence  we  find  that  most 
of  the  strange,  absurd,  and  senseless  doctrines  which  have  been 
graftedon  the  Christian  have  been  principally  supported  by  texts 
taken  from  the  epistles^  which  have  either  been  wilfully  perverted 
or  grossly  misunderstood.  All  the  Christianity  which  is  necessary 
for  salvation,  is  contained  in  the  four  gospels  ;  and  the  peace  of 
the  church  would  have  been  much  less  disturbed  if  the  epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  which  St.  Peter  himself  confesses  that  he  found  it  difficult 
to  understand,  had  perished  with  the  churcheis  to  which  they  weij? 
first  addressed,  and  for  whose  direction  in  nv^ny  points  of  temporary 
expediency  or  fugitive  interest,  they  were  parti ciilarly  composed* 
The  epistle  which  refers  most  to  matters  of  universal  obligation  is 
the  Jfirht  of  John;  ajid  the  principal  drift  of  that  epistle  was,  not  to 
teach  ambiguous  doctrmes,  but  to  enforce  CnuiST^s  great  pre- 
cept pF  LOVING  ONE  ANOTl^EE.^  JCietTiinitarians,  Arians,  and 
Socinians  learn  that  their  respective^  idogmas  are  of  little  moment 
compared  with  the  importance  of  mulual  churity  aud  foi* 
bearancci  i^  V. 
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Art.  iS,— ^  Manual  of  Piety y  adapted  to  the  JVants^  and  caku» 
Idtedfor  the  Improx^mmt  of  all  Sects  of  Christians  ;  extracted 
from  the  •  Holy  lAvmg  and  Dtfing*  of  Jeremy  Taylor^  Cha^laim 
in  Ordinary  to  King  Charles  I,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Dawn 
and  Connor t  with  a  Frtface',  Life  of  the  Author ^  and  Additions^ 
b^  Robert  Fellowes,  A.  M.  Oxon.  Small  8ro.  7^*  Mawman* 
1807» 

MOST  religious  I)d4cs  have  Jn  one  respect  a  close  resemblance  to 
^•lidcal  publications  ;— the  latter  are  written  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  a  parly,  arid  the  former  to  promote  the  interests  of  a  sect.  Such 
is  not  the  case  with  the  present  performance ;  no  sect  will  see  its 
£ftvourite  dogmas  either  defended  or  attacked  ;  but  all  will  find  their 
attention  directed  to  those  great  essentials  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine in  which  they  all  agr^.  Such  a  Manual  of  Piety  has  long  been 
a  desideratum  ;  jivhicb  the  present  volume  is  intended  to  supply,  ^ 
'The  prayers  are  composed  according  to  that  incomparable  model 
which  Christ  delivered  to  bis  disciph*s  ;  and  which  no  sect,  what-* 
ever  may  be  its  peculiar  tenets,  can  feel  any  repugnance  to  repeat. 
Were  a  pabltc  liturgy  formed  on  this  plan,  different  sects  might 
me«t  in  the  same  sanctuary  of  love,  and  worship  God  in  sphrit  and 
io  truth.  *  The  English  language,'  says  the  editor  in  his  preface, 
•  ^^ontains  many  manuals  of  piety  ;  but  perhaps  not  one  which  is 
preferable  to  the  present;  which  is  so  comprehensive  in  its  plan,  or  ^ 
so  rational  in  its  execfution,  breathing  so  much  charity,  and  so  well 
adapted  to  the  moral  neeesstties  of  every  individual  in  the  Christian 
world.' 

Prayers  have  long  been  reckoned  the  most  difficult  compositionf. 
They  should  be  a  solemn  appeal  of  the  heart  to  God,  and  a  plain  * 
but  afifectil^g  display  of  the  moral  sensibilities  of  the  individual* 
They  accordingly  require  great  devoutness  of  feeling  to  be  mingled 
with ^reat  perspicuity  of  e5cpression.  Mo  ornament  should  be  ad* 
iiiitted  "vhich  doe&  not  arise  out  of  the  subject ;  aiid  the  pieca 
should  be  characterised  rather  by  the  artless  g^ow  of  the  heart  than 
the  studied  decorations  of  the  tongue.  1  his  praise  is  justly  due  to 
some  of  thjC  prayers  of  Bishop  Taylor,  which  are  found  in  the  pre- 
sent useful  manual*  Whether  the  devotional  pieces  which  have 
been  added  by  tbe  editor  have  equal  merit,  we  shall  leave  it  to  the 
taste  0^  the  reader  to  decide.  We  cannot  alOford  room  for  mora 
than  a  single  specimen, 

'  Prayer  for  deformity  to  the  Ukenese  of  Christ. 

*  O  eternal  God,  who,  in  thy  love,  didst  ap()oint  Jesus  Christ 
to  leach  us  thy  will  and  to  point  out  to  us  the  way  to  immortality ; 
lei  roe  ever  be  grateful  for  the  unspeakable  gift  of  his  gospei,  and 
the  cheering  light  of  his  examplcv  Let  me  make  his  precepfs  rha 
rule  of  my  actions;  his  conduct  the  pattern  of  my  life;  hisr*  ur* 
Taction  from  the  dead,  and  his  ascension  into  heaven,  my  stay 
in  temptation^  and  my  comfort  in  woe.  Let  me  endeavour  to  con« 
form  my  disposition  to  the  pattern  of  his :  let  me  practise  hu| 
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meekness,  his  humility,  his  beneyolence ;  let  me  be  patient  of  a(- 
IroatSy  unwilling  to  offend^  and  never  disttustfol  of  thy  gpodiiyMs  and 
protection  in  the  hardest  trials.     When.l  am  poor,  let  me  not  for* 

g\  that  he  was  destitute  of  wealth ;  when  I  am  unjustly  reviled, 
'me  remember  that  there  was  no  cruel  nor  malicious  ^lan^r 
nhich  was  not  vented  against  bim ;  that  he  experienced  ^very  spe« 
cies  of  barbarity,  insult,  and  oppressiop*'  When  I  am  persecuted 
for  the  sake  of  righteousness,  let  me  be  consoled  and  animated  by 
the  reflection  that  he  voluntarily  exposed  himself  to  the  most  igno* 
minious  and  torturing  death,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  thiih  ;  and  to 
^ach  us  that  every  worldly  interest,  every  personal  sattsfiictioi^ 
ought  to  be  sacrificed  in  obedience  to  thy  will,  and  for  the  aaoral 
benefit  of  man.  0  loving  Father !  do  thou  infuse  into  my  sool  a 
portion  of  that  spirit  of  holiness  which  was  in  JeSus ;  let  me  have 
his  strength  in  temptations,  his  confidence  in  doubt,  his  solace  in 
sorrow,  his  patience  in  suffering,  his  integrity  in  life|  and  his  resig- 
nation in  death.-  Amcn.^ 

A.BT,  17* — The  Claim  of  the  Establishment ^  a  Sermony  preached  Arti^ 
gust  SO,  1 807,  at  Croydon  in  Surry ^  by  John  Ireland^  Dp  D.  Pre^ 

;  .  hendary  of  Westmrutet  and  Vicar  oJCrqydan^  Soo.  !#•  Hatchaxd. 
1807. 

I)R.  Ireland  seems  to  think  that  the  sovereign  hat  a  right  to  c^act 
an  unlimited  obedience  from  the  subject,: and  that  this  obedience 
a^ctends,  not  only  to  the  body,  but  to  the.  mind,  theconscienee  and 
the  heart.  Now  it  appears  to  us  that  civil  obedience,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  legitimately  demanded  by  the  sovereign,  refers  to  the  actions  and 
n(>t.to  the  opinions  of  men.  A  sovereign  may  prescribe  what  men 
shall  do  and  how  they  shall  act,  but  no  tovo^ign  can,  without  ex* 
ceedingthe  limits  of  his  authority^  prescribe  eithef  how  people  shall, 
think  or  what  they  shall  think,  whether  in  religion  or  phHosephy. 
If  a  sovereign  usurp  the  right  of  dictating  to  the  subject  what  reli* 
gious  opinions  he  shall  embrace  or  what  he  shalL  decline^  and  if  he 
enforce  obedience  to  this  unjust  demand  by  civil  pains  and  penalties, 
by  political  emoluments  or  disabilities,  he  might  with  equal  morality 
and  justice  dictate  what  opinions  in  medicine^in  mathematics,  in  any 
branch  of  the  belles  lettres  or  philosophy^  the  subject  shall  embntce, 
and  enforce  obedience  in  these  particulars  by  the  enjoyment  of,  or 
the  exclusion  from,  civil  places  of  trust^emohiment  and  power*  But 
the  operatioi  s  of  mind,  whether  they  refer  to  pbysits<>r  tnetapfaysicib 
to  morals  or-religion  are  not  subject  to  the  cognizance  of  any  sove* 
i-cign  on  earth.  A  sovereign  may  take  cognisance  of  overt  acts  of 
right  or  wrong,  whatever  may  be  the  religious  opinions  of  the  par* 
ties :  but  for  any  human  power,  in  'whomsoe'ver  vested,  oif  l^  whom* 
soever  exercised,  to  expoite  any  particular  part  of  the  commonity  tn 
pc^itical  disabilities  and  disadvantages  merely  on  account  of  their 
reljigious  creed  or  their  speculative  tenets,  is  to  be  guilty  of  hi§h  trea* 
son  against  God ;  for  to  God  alone  k  belongs  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
teveu  of  the  mind  and  the  thuughu  of  the  heart.    It  does  not  belong 
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to  any  human  tnbaaal  to  decide  whether  the  religious  notions  of  any 
sect  are  true  or  false,  are  displeasing  or  acceptable  to  the  Deity ;  for 
no  such  tribunal  can  read  the  mind  of  God.  A  private  individual  is, 
to  the  full,  as  capable  of  doing  this  as  any  king  in  Christendom.  To 
declare  a  man  disqualified  for  being  a  justice  of  peace  or  a  member 
of  parliament,a  captain  of  a  man  of  war,  or  a  colonel  of  a  regiment, 
because  he  worships  Gmd  according  to  one  form  io  prefereuce  to  ano- , 
ther,  is  as  impolitic  and  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  enact  that  no  man' 
should  be  either  barber,  tailor  or  shoemaker  who  disbelieved  in  the ' 
existence  of  the  antipodes. 

AiiT.  18» — A  Sermon  on  the  Translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the 
Oriental  Languages,  preached  be/ore  the  University  of  Cambridde^ 
Mai  10,  1807.  By  tht  Rev.  Francis  fVrangham,  M,A.F.R/$. 
of  Trinity  College^  Cambridge,  \to,  3jr.  6d.    Mawman.     IBOT* 

*  THE  Rev.  C,  Buchanan,  vice  provdst  of  the  College  of  Pbi't  Wit- 
liam  in  Bengal,  has  transmitted  to  Europe  proposals' for  translating 
the  scriptures  into  the  oriental  languages  ;  and  in  furtherance  of 
this  noble  and  pious  design  has  given  a  handsoipe  premium  to  each 
of  the  preachei^  of  two  sermons  delivered  before  tne  university  of 
Cambridge  on  the  subject  of  this  proposal*  Mr.  Wrangham  was 
appointed  to  this  office,  and  delivered  the  disco uf^  which  is  now 
before  us* 

Hating  adverted  tQ  the  attempts  of  papal  tyranny,  equally  barba- 
rous and  futile,  to  repress  the  dissemination  of  religious  truth,  by 
withholding  from  the  people  access  to  the  sacred  volumes  which  con- 
tain the  fouixlaiiuns  ol  their  faith,  the  preacher  proceeds  to  his 
main  topic,  and  in  the  present  discoui'se  confines  himself  very  ju* 
dhriously  to  preliminary  matter,  which  demands  the  most  mature 
deliberation  previous  to  so  arduous  an  undertakiiigl 

*  With  what  languages,'  says  the  preacher,  ^  frOkii  moral  and 
political  considerations,  shall  tb«  undertaking  b^giri  t  In  those, 
inrhichw^  may  prefer,  shall  we  publish  the  scripture^ dollectively, 
or  in  successive  portions ;  and,  iii  the  latter  ca*»e,  wHlsit  shall  be  the 
succession  adopted !  Froni  what  text,  and  by  what  p^rsonsi  shall^ 
the  translation  be  made  ?* 

Oh  each  of  those  topics  his  observations  are  judicious,  and  display 
n5  small  depth  of  reflection,  and  a  mind  amply  stored  with  classical, 
with  biblical,  and  with  oriental  literature.  We  wish  we  could  con* 
scientiously  bestow  the  same  commendation  on  the  .stile  of  this  ser- 
noron  ;  but  though  there  are  maby  passages  which  arc  unexception*' 
abh»,  and  some  which  are  eloquent,  justice  forces  us  to  pronounca, 
tliat  surveying  it  as  a  whole  the  8t)le  is  not  such  as  to  evince  a  cor* 
rect  judgment  nor  a  refined  taste* 

At  page  4,  speaking  of  the  fury  of  th#  papists,  he  savs,  ^  they 
deemed  it  requisite  to  wage  a  fiercer  war  than  that  of  words:  and 
their  new  and  more  formidable  syllogisms  were  bandies  of  faggots*' 
This  is  a  direct  pun  upon  the  word  syllogism.  A  little  further  on 
we  read;  *  ^^y\  "^t  content  with  murthbring  those,  through  whose 
pure  meditim  tkc  true  /igAfwas  actually  about  to  light  every  man 
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tbat  Cometh  into  tbe  world,  they  consigned  the  bible  Itself  to  the 
flames ;  with  malice  as  rancorous  as  tbat  which  fifteen  centuries  be- 
fore had  crucified  its  author,  and  happily  for  us,  with  malice  as  short* 
sighted  :  for  after  a  brief  interval  it  rose  again^  and  yn/asseen  of  many ^ 
and  made  their  hearts  bum  mthin  them'  It  is  not  unbecoming  our 
pages  to  assert  this  to  be  a  most  frigid  conceit,  very  ill  sfeming  the 
place  from  which  it  issued.  Who  can  restrain  a  smile  when  he  finds 
the  mild  and  pacific  Hindoos  depicted  (p.l5.)  as  ^  combining.in  them« 
selves  the  watery  unsteadiness  of  Reuben  with  the  asinine  indifie« 
xence  of  Issachar?' The  future  translator  is  exhorted  to  consult  bis 
author's  manner,  to  copy  his  air  and  gesture,  and  to  preserve  the 
*  very  fashion,  simple  or  8plendid,of  his  garb, with  the  exception  only 
of  such  parts  of  it,  as  are  stamped  with  idiotism  or  with  peregrinity.' 
But  a  respectful  regard  for  the  talents  of  Mr.  Wraogbam  and  for  the 
patience  of  the  reader  prevents  us  from  exhibiting  the  hiany  other 
specimens  which  this  sermon  will  furnish,  of  discordant  metaphors, 
quaint  and  misplaced  allusions^  turgid  phraseology,  aQect^ed  and  pe-> 
dantic  language. 

We  roust  protest  too  most  seriously  against  the  practice  of  intro- 
ducing into  sermons  the  names  of  modern  and  even  of  living  cha* 
racters,  which  Mr.  Wrangham  has  done  most  lavishly.  The  grayi* 
ty^  of  pulpit  eloquence  in  modern  times  has  confined  itself  to  general 
topics^  and  taken  its  illustrations  from  examples  drawn  immediately 
from  the  sacred  writers  :  and  we  should  deeply  lament  to  see  the 
limits  imposed  by  this  laudable  reserve  habitually  transgressed.  If 
it  be  allowed  to  Mr.  Wrangham  to  compliment  Lord  Stanhope,  f'see 
page  18)  a  second  will  claim  an  equal  right  to  panegyrize  Mr.  Per- 
ceval or  Mr.  Wilberforce,and  a  third  perhaps  to  revile  Lord  Grenville 
or  Lord  Howick,  and  all  the  nauseousness  of  adulation  and  thq 
malignity  of  calumny  upon  topics  and  characters  which  interest  for 
the  moment  will  be  transferred  from  the  cofieebouse  to  the 
temple.  One  strange  object  of  Mr.  W.'s  encomiums  has  excited  in 
our  mind  no  small  degree  of  surprize.  *  I  need  only,  in  addition* 
Ifiention  the  names  of  the  illustrious  foreigners,  VVetstein,  and  De 
Rossi,  and  Michaelis,  and  Griesbach,  and  the  valuable  compilation 
©f  our  o^n  Burder  on  oriental  customs.'  We  think  that  the  illustri. 
ous  foreigners  would  set  little  value  on' the  praise  which  puts  on  the 
same  level  works  distinguished  for  extent  of  erudition  and  profound- 
ness of  research  with  the  fiimsy  collection  of  this  sanctimonious  m^#^ 
ihodist. 

A  JIT.  1  p.— tTAc  Universal  Church :  An  Essay  on  Nature^  as  the  univer-^ 
sal  Basis  of  Truth,  Perfection  and  Salvation^  and.  their  Univtr- 
sality  ;  and  on  Power ^  Wisdom'  and  Goodness ^  as  the  unbounded 
Attributes  of  the  fir  St  Cause.     8t?o.    Badcock.  1807. ,, 

THIS  author  says,  p.  38  ;  '  When  the  human  mind  more  immedi- 
ately contemplates  its  own  existence:,  when  finding  it  depend  on 
an  innate  power,  the  abstracted  sourte  and  termination  of  which  are 
Equally  unknown,   and  the  knowledge,  abstractedly  unattainable :  . 
baviOg  recourse  to  ti^e  physical  system,  from  its  general  tenure  in* 
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fer$9  that  the  buman  vitals  are  unannibil^ble.  When  tfie  miQ^^ 
thus  extended  to  universal  imture,  ..fit»m;ul^  contemplation  of  its 
gepeiial  la*ws^  its  particular  powers/  Kird  its  duties,  naturally  extends 
i^  ideas  to  the:  hyperphysical  syste'^?;;' imbibes  its  religion;  and 
rises,  gradually,  to  the  attributes  of  it^T^^d  1  For  here  reason  maj 
distinguish  s,  primitive  &nd  general  principle,  operating  in  two  derU 
vativeand  particular  ones;  which,  though  united iitsome  degree,  yet 
expanding  through  corresponding  nature,  in  various  shades,  deter- 
mines by  predomrQaRcy  the  cast  of  every  genus  and  species  of  beings, 
and  jnay  recogtiise  as  primordial/ 

If  this  be  part  of  the  doctrine  on  which- (he  author  of  this  extra* 
•rdinary  pamphlet  would  found  what  he  culls  his  *  Universal  Ch^rch^ 
and  with  which  he  would  consiituie  *  the  universal  basis  of  truth,  per^ 
fectton  and  salvation j'  it  is  to  our  weak  intellects  full,  as  incompre- 
hensible  as  any  mystery  which  is  at  present  attached  to  any  church 
ia  Christendom. 

f^OLITICS. 

Art.  20.-  Politics  of  the  Georgium  Sidu9;  or  Advice  how  to  become 
great  Senators  and  Statesmen^  interspersed  with  charactertstie 
Sketches  and  Hints  on  various  Subjects  in  modern  Poiifics,  B^m 
late  Member  of  Parliaments     1  Smtf .  5s.  6d,  Od  dy •     1 807* 

THE  figure  called  irony,  when  properly  employed,  may  be  higUjr 
Useful  in  invigorating  admonition  and  sharpening  reproof;  in  pro* 
moting  the  Interests  of  morality  and  serving  the  cause  of  trut;b* 
Indeed  words  have  seldom  the  power  of  so  immediately  acting  oa 
the  conviction  or  the  feelings,  as  when  the'  skill  of  a  master  givet 
thefO  an  ironical  applicatrion.  The  present  is  aa  ironical  perfor* 
inance  ;  but  the  satire,  which  it  is  intended  to  convey,  loses  half  its 
force  by  the  glaring  falsehood^  and  palpable  malignity  of  tlie  insinu* 
ations.  When  we  ^all  a  maji  a  very  honest  fellow  who  is  notoriously 
a  cheat,  the  irony  is  immediateiy  felt ;  and  the  justness  of  the  inuen- 
do  is  ackQowledge<l ;  but  when  we-  endeavour  to  insinuate  by  the 
same  subtle  inversion  of  terms  that  a  man  of  really  good  character 
is  a  flagitious  profligate,  the  irony  loses  its  force,  because  the  literal 
sen^  of  .the  words  becomes  the  true.  The  malice  is  seen  in  the 
blow  that  is  aimed  ;  but,  as  it  is  not  impelled  by  truth,  it  proceeds 
from  an  arm  too  impotent  to  strike.  This  is  the  case  in  the  present 
composition.  The  insinuations  are,  for  the  greater  patt,  totally 
unfminded ;  and  the  maHgnity  of  the  writer  soon  causes  our  detes« 
tation  to  fall  not  on  the  individuals^  who  are  attacked,  but  on  the 
virulent  and  calumnious  assailant.  Every  thing  base  and  flagi^ 
tious  is  insinuated  against  the  late  ministry,  and  particularly  agains^ 
Mr.  Fox  and  his  more  intimate  associates.  What  reader  is  there 
vritb  the  smallest  spark  of  truth  or  patriotism  in  bis  bosom,  who  will 
not  flame  with  indignation  on  reading  the  following  malicious  ca- 
lumnies against  those  who  begun  and  those  who  conducted  the  last 
negociatiou  for  peace  \rith  FraRce  ? 
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/*  Intent  some  pretence  of  apparent  generosity  for  opening  or 
renewing  a  correspondence.  Let  your  pretence  be  fialse ;  and  let  it 
be  offered  with  that  sneaking  officiousness  which  nmy  best  betray 
you  to  shame,  as^  anxious  to  offer  sacrifices  and  concessions,  con- 
cerning which  however,  you  tremble  lest  they  should  not  be  accept- 
ed. Chuse  for  the  details  of  your  negociatipn  some  poor  being 
who  has  languished  for  years  ij^  the  tyrant's  chains,  and  who  would 
sell  his  very  birth  right,  his  very  manhood  to  get  out  of  them.  Being 
a  ilave  is  he  not « much  fitter  to  be  your  represeatative  ?  Must  he 
have  a  coadjutbr  2  Select  for  the  task  one^  who  has,  long  since, 
transferred  as  much  as  he  could,  of  his  family  property  to  the 
tyrantfi)  power ;  who  has  been  labouring  all  his  life  to  shew,  that 
even  a  peer  may  dive  deep  in  the  bathos>  and  get  distinction  in  the 
common-wealth  of  Grub-street ;  whose  principles  in  politics,  so  far 
ashe  hQs  h|id  any,  have  been  ever  notoriously  adverse  to  those  of 
the  cmstittUion  over  whose  government  you  preside/ 

Then  follows  some  still  more  cqarse  abuse,  but  which  has  so  little 
delicacy,  that  we  do  not  chuse  to  soil  our  pages  or  disgust  our  readers 
by  the  insertion.  Before  we  take  oqr  leave  of  this  writer,  we  must  ask 
bim  whether  in  his  long  residence  ia  that  part  of  the  *  Geoigium 
Sidus/  called  St.  Giles%  he  got  the  habit  of  demanding  five  sfail^- 
lings  and  sixpence  for  what  is  not  fairly  worth  five  pence  and  a 
iarthing? 

A«t.  Stl.^Jn  Emjuiij  into  the  State  of  the  British  West  Indies^  hy 
Joseph  Lawe^  Esq*  Svo*  5s.    Baldwin,     180r« 

.THIS  pamphlet  is  written  by  a  gentleman  of  ability  who  is  com* 
pktely  master  of  his  subject.  He  exhibits  in  a  yery  perspicuous  and 
striking  ppint  of  view  the  distress  of  the  West  India  planters  ;r  but 
be  appears  to  us  better  acquainted  with  the  disease  than  with  the 
remedy ;  and  to  cherish  ibr  the  grower  of  sugar  that  sympathy 
which  he  doea  not  feel  for  the  consumer.  The  writer  proposes  to 
lay  an  additional  tax  on  the  home-consumer;  and  from  that  tax 
to  Airnish  a  bounty  on  export.  This  appears  to  us  in  the  vulgar 
idiom  to  be  ui^ly  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  Why  are  the  present 
piices  of  West  India  produce  lower  than  the  plantefs  can  afford  ? 
jPrincipaliy  because  the  supply  is  greater  than  the  demand.  This 
evil  therefore  will  certainly,  in  a  short  time,  core  itself;  the  pro* 
dttce  will  fall  to  a  level  with  the  demand ;  and  the  price  will  ao« 
cordingly  rue  to  such  a  sum  as  will  pay  with  a  reasonable  profit  the 
expence  of  raising  the  article  and  bringing  it  to  market.  But  that 
the  consumers  of  an  article  should  be  taxed,  in  order  to  make  good 
the  temporary  or  casual  losses  of  the^grower,  is  what  we  think  no 
policy  can  justify.  If  the  crop  of  com  which  is  grown  in  England 
this  year  should  be  one  third  greater  tl^ul  the  demand,  ought  a  tax 
to  be  levied  on  the  consumer  in  order  to  console  the  farmer  Jot  the 
excess  of  his  crap?  Ought  the  bounty  of  God  to  the  rich  to  be  ac- 
knowledged ofily  in  the  oppression  of  the  poor  ?  The  author  acknow* 
ledges  thut  foreigners  can  procure  sugar  on  the  continent  cheaper 
than  they  can  purchase  it  in  Great  Britain,    Hence  we  caraiol 
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expect  sny  foreign  customers  in  our  market.  Bat  the  author  adds 
that  a  premium  on  exportation  would  enable  our  merchants  to  sell 
their  sugar  tp  foreigners  at  a  lower  rate  than  they  can  procure  it 
elsewhere.  Is  not  this  however  to  impoverish  the  many  in  order  to 
enrich  the  few  ?  and  to  do  an  injury  to  our  own  countrymen  in  order 

'  to  procure  %  benefit  for  strangers  ?  The  most  effectual  way  of  allevi. 
ating  the  distress  of  the  West  India  planters  would  be  by  laying 
open  the  trade  of  the  islands.  The  restrictions  which  Great  Brttaia 
imposes  on  the  trade  of  her  colomes  evince  a  selfish,  jealous  and 
unreasonable  policy,  equally  oppoute  to  the  good  of  the  islands  and 
our  own.  In  the  trade  of  the  mother  country  with  her  colonies, 
she  ought  not  to  be  actuated  by  the  narrow  spirit  of  monopdy  ; 
nor  to  demand  any  otlier  preference  in  the  disposal  of  their  commo- 
dities than  what  it  is  their  interest  to  give.  If  the  West  India 
islands  can  make  more  of  their  produce  by  transporting  it  to 
Americaj  why  should  they  be  obliged  to  send  it  to  Great  Britain  f 
or,  why  should  the  planters  be  compelled  by  law  to  ship  their 
sugars  to  Great  Britain,  where  from  the  superiority  of  the  quantity 
to  the  demand,  they  are  sure  to  be  sold  at  a  loss  ?  Many  will  say 
that  to  throw  open  the  trade  of  the  colonies  is  to  repeal  the  famous 
act  of  navigation.  We  believe  however,  that  this  said  act  of  navi. 
gation  is^  less  the  source  of  our  present  naval* superiority  than  is 
commonly  imagined;  and  that  we  may  be  powerful  and  triumphant 
at  sea  without  the  miserable  expedient  of  commercial  restriction 
and  monopoly.    Let  usbs  justanb  take  ova  chance  of 

B^IKO  GREAT. 

A&T.sa.^M^ttficut/  Lmen,  wriiten  hy  lAiuU  Col.  Henry  HMme^ 
Caj^noftke  Royal  Invalid  EngineerSf  to  the  Master-general  tf 
Jd^estyU  Otdnanu  smce  the  Year  1802.    bvo.   2s\    Harding. 

iao7* 

COLONELHaldane  is  another  add^d  totiie  numerous  instenccs 
of  persons  of  virtue  and  of  merit,  who  have  been  shamefully  neglected 
by  the  state  which  they  have  served.  Ability  and  worth  seldom 
prove  any  recommendations  to  the  fatbuf  of  those  to  whom  patron* 
age  belongs.  Vice,  ignoran<ie  and  inipbrtunity  are  rewarded  and 
caressed,  not  only  because  they  catmot  readily  be  repelled,  but 
because  they  are  found  the  fitt^t  tnstrumenu  for  doing  the  dirty 
work  of  their  superiors.  Those  who  wish  for  promotion  must 
connive  at  the  want  of  knowledge  or  the  want  of  virtue  in  those 
above  them.  To  expose  the  most  palpable  folly  or  the  most  glaring 
corruption  is  always  ^teemed  a  political  dn,  which  t«  never  suffered 
to  escape  with  impunity.  Had  Col.  Haldane  never  remonstrated 
against  certain  regulationSf  which  have  been  adopted  in  the  board 
of  ordnance  in  order  to  increase  the  patronage  of  government,  op 
Ittd  he  not  evinced  a  total  vacui^  of  military  science  in  the  addle 
brains  of  lord  Chatham)  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  would  have 
been  ungTed  out  for  omission  in  the  list  of  officers  which  that  nobte* 
loanpreseuted  for  brevet-promotiou  in  1602« 
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Abt.  ^3.— i<  Repfyto  '^  Ohsproations  on^  (tohat  n  called)  the  CathoUe 
Bill.*'  Bif  a  Froteetant  Clergyman.  5d.     Baldwin.    1807. 

• 
THIS  writer  justly  remarks  that  tbe^^s^  required  by  our  Savioiir 
from  those  who  expressed  a  desire  to  become  his  dtsctples  consisted 
only  in  a  profession  of  faith  in  him,  as  the  son  of  God*     The  poli- 
tical mechanists  of  religious  establishments  woo^d  do  well  to  imitate 
this  sisiplicity  in  the  test  which  they  order  to  be  subscribed.     Chris* 
tians  of  all  denominations  agree  that   Jesus  was  the  sop,  of  God  ; 
and  we  see  no  benefit  but  that  of  dissention,  which  can  accrue   from 
the  imposition  of  any  religious  tests  which,  from  the  want  ofunrvei*- 
sality  in  their  application,  can  be  conscientiously  siibscribefi  onTy 
by  a  few.     If  the  church  of  England  were  to  require  of  her  members 
a  subscription  to  no  other  article  of  faith   but   this ;  M  A.  B.    do 
with  all  my  heart  and  mind  assent  to  this  truth,  that  J«sus,    the 
iounderof  the  christian  religion,  was  a  teacher  sent  from  God  tp  com- 
municate his  will  to   mankind;"  all  invidious  distiiKtions  between 
catholic  and  protestant,  between  churchman  and  dissenter  wouM 
cease;  atxl  Trinitarians,  Arians  and  Soeinians  v^ould  prove  them^ 
selves  true  disciples  of  Christ,  by  frequenting  the  same  communion 

and  LOVINO  OKB  ANOTHBR. 

POETRY. 

Akt,  tii.-^Foenu  hyE.  Somebody.  8fo.  No  Lmdan  pvklisler.  I)ub« 
Jin.     1$06. 

THESE  poems  which  Mr.  Somebody  is  said  to  hare  written  are 
such  as  we  fear  nobody  will  read.  If  however  there  be  any  persona 
who  have  a  relish  foi  nonsense,  they  may  gratify  their  taste  at  the 
expense  of  four  shillings.  As  the  p6ges  of  a  Review  are  doomed  to 
contain  almost  as  many  selections  of  folly  as  of  sense,  we  shall  pre* 
sent  the  reader  with  a  smaH  specimen  of  Mr.  Somebody's  daim  to 
the  title  of  dunce.  ..,   \        7 

^  Lines  written  on  the  tooth-acb  after  giviDg  a  snappisb.&DBMFer 
to  a  friend.*  ,i  1 .    •. :  * 

f  Here  like  a  wounded  wa^  I  hide,  «  .'^    i  .» 

Shunned  by  the  world,  the  world's  fo«^  -> .  *>   >  i 

}<) or  perfumM  summer's  flowery  pride,  '  » >  .^i   .1 

A  moment's  pleasure  can  bestow,  -  '^  "f  '  '•  '■''■  ^ 

Thy  beams  no  more  my  soul  can  warm,  '     '  ^^^  '  ^ 

Thou  bright  resplendant  star  of  day,  '        ^ 

The  voice  of  friendship  could  not  charm,  ... 

For,  ah !  I  stung  my  friend  away.' 

A9/T.  ^5.— Attempts  at  Poetry ^  or  Trifiesin  Verse.    By  Ehn  Osn  of 
Pentonville.    3s.  6d,  Greenland  on(f  Norris.    18C^. 

THE  first  of  these  marvelloas  performances  is  entitled  TMc'i^, 
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— ^The  name  of  small-beer  might  indeed  be  aptly  given  to  the  whole  ; 
i)Ut  then  it  is  small  beer  of  the  very  worst  quality  ;  such  as  is  made 
without  i  ither  malt  or  hops.  Mr.  Ebn  Osn,  that  he  may  not  lose 
the  meed  of  fame,  to  which  his  smalUbeer  productions  are  so  w^i 
entitled,  informs  us  that  Ebn  Osn  is  bis  name,  anagraromatized,  and 
tharfie  h  'ycleped  Ben  jamin  Stephen  son  ;  —that  he  is  39  years 
old,  and  that  these  are  his  first  poetical  efforts.  If  he  will  take  our 
advice  he  will  let  them  be  his  last. 

AaT.  26.— r^  Chimney  Sweeptr^s  Boy,  a  Poetn^  Sheffield ;  Rlontgo* 
mery.    2s.  Longman.     1807* 

AS  the  profits  ansing  from  the  sale  of  this  publication  are  to  be 
applied  in  aid  of  a^  society  lately  instituted  in  Sheffield  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  condition  of  children  in  the  service  of 
chimney  sweepers,  and  for  endeavouring  to  supersede  the  necessity 
of  climbing  boys,  this  consideration  alone  would  induce  us  to  wish 
that  this  benevolent  production  might  meet  with  an  extensive  cir* 
cuiation.  But  the  poem  itself  is  not  destitute  of  interest ;  and 
though  more  might  have  been,  made  of  the  subject,  which  is  the 
loss  of  a  pretty  little  child,  who  was  stolen  by  a  gypsey,  sold  to  it 
chimney  sweeper,  and  accidentally  recovered  by  the  fond  parents, 
yet  we  are  far  from  thiaking  that  the  author  has  not  in  some' degree 
succeeded  in  the  execution.  And  at  any  rate,  where  the  motive  is 
so  disinterestedly  virtuous^  we  should  think  it  highly  unjust,  to 
•xamioe  such  a  performance  with  any  severity  of  criticisBi* 

MEDICINE. 

•Art.  27. — Observaiions  on  the  excessive  Indulgence  of  ChildrtHf 
particularly  intended  to  shffw  its  injurious  Effects  on  their  Healthy 
stndthe  Difficulties  occasioned  in  their  Treatment  during  Sickness. 
Bv  Jumes  ParkiMon^  Hoxton.  Svo»  pp,  37.  Is.  Symonds. 
1807. 

THESE  Observations  have  a  degree  of  novelty  at  least  to  re- 
commend them.    The  author   enumerates  many  of  the  diseases  of 
«hildren,  and  instead  of  the  hackneyed  descriptions  of  symptoms^ 
and  accounts  of  remedies,  we  are  gravely  informed  of  the  tremen- 
dous mischiefs  produced  in  each  by  crying,  kicking,  screaming,  and 
scolding,  practices  which  make  humoured  brats  very  disagreeable 
patients,  and  which  also  prevent  the  swallowing  of  many  a  bolus, 
end  many  a  draught.    The  apothecary  therefore  does  well  to  write 
down  d|^  perverse  habits.     As  James  Parkinson  of  Hoxton,  has 
beensoact^e  in  anticipating  our  judgment  of  his  remarks,  and 
ia  foi^ng  i^opiiiioQ  which  we  never  gave,  on  our  parts  we  are 
.^^r  on  the  present  occasion  to  be  before  hand  with  him,  if  pos- 
^ible;  and  we  pronounce  that  could  lus  youf\g  patients  be  made  to 
rekd  these  observations,  they  would  certainly  prove  the  most  happy 
^^^Uaby  that  could  possibly  be  devised. 
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Aur.QS.-'A  practical  Siftiopm  of  the  Materia  Me^ca^VoL  It. 
Containing  ClasA  2.  Emollients.  Class  S.  Abst^i-besUs.  Class  4» 
Hefrigerants.     Class  5.  Anitseptics.   Class  6.  Astringents*    Class 

*  7.  Tonics.  Clqss  8.  Stimulants.  Class  g.  Antispasmodics.  Class 
20.  Narcotics.  Class  I  i.  Anthelmintics^  Bif  the  Author  cf  the 
ThesauruM  Medicaminum.     Svo«     Baldwin.    1807. 

THIS,  wilh  the  former  volume,  makes  a  pnroper  supplement  to  tbc 
Thesaurus  Medtcaminum,  a  woi*k  of  which  the  tutlitj  has  beep 

generally  acknow4edged« 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Akt.  29.-^^  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Pictures  in  the  Collection 
^the  Marquis  6f  Staford^  in  London*  With  general  and  cur* 
sory  Remarks  on  the  Roman  and  Flemish  Schools.  By  George Pera/p 
Architect.     Walker, 

WE  have  selected  the  following  specimen  of  this  work  : 

*  The  Sacranf^nt  of  Penance  by  Poussin. 
^  In  this  admirable  picture  is  represented  the  Pharisee's  house, 
with  a  numerous  group  of  his  friends,  seated  at  the  feast.  Hi^  fi* 
gure  of  our  Saviour  is  turned  away  from  the  table,  whilst  Mary  in 
an  attitude  of  the  deepest  self  humiliation  and  penitence,  with  a 
face  expressive  of  fasting  and  mortification,  humbly  approaches  his 
feet,  anointing  and  wiping  them  with  the  hair  of  her  bead  :  in  his  face 
is  pleasure  and  complacency,  mixed  with  the  greatest  beneficence. 
The  Pharisee  sets  opposite  with  a  white  drapery  over  his  head,  his£Eice 
indicatiDg  surprize,  but  without  contempt  ;his  feet  are  washed  by  a 
servant;  next  to  him  is  ascribe,  bearing  on  his  forehead  an  inscrip- 
tion 0  om  the  law  ;  he  seems  tp  consider  the  Pharisee's,  face  ;  close 
Co  him  is  a  Sadducee,!ooking  on  and  archly  sneering  at  the  character 
cf  Mary  ;  amongst  the  spectators  is  a  young  man,  who  is  just  come 
into  the  room,  who  with  bis  arms  folded  is  indolently  cotitemplaU 
ing  the  whole  scene ;  his  friend  relates  to  him  the  characters  of  Ma^ 
ry  and  our  Saviour.  The  whole  is  Very  harmoniously  coloured  and 
lighted  from  a  window  on  the  left  hand  side,  which  is  not  introduced 
into  the  piece  :  the  disposition  of  the  draperies  is  admirable^  and  the 
figures  of  the  Pharisee  and  Mary  Mac;dalene  are  made  the  most  pro* 
minent  and  admirably  contrasted  with  each  other.  The  whole  does 
infinite  honour  to  the  genius  and  comprehension  of  the  painter.' 

'  Roman  School.  Cupid  making  his  Bow.— 'Parmegiano. 

^  Parmegiano  was  one  of  those  few  painters  who  endeavoured  to  ex* 
alt  the  human  figure^  by  making  it  rather  taller  than  nature.  Theip 
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it  always  a  pkasing  flow  and  undalation  in  his  outline^  which  may  be 
studied  by  the  painter  with  great  advantage ;  there  is  an  expressive 
grace  also  in  the  turn  of  the  neck  and  shoulders  of  his  figures,  which 
gives  a  great  beauty  and  life  to  his  subjects.  In  the  piece  before  us, 
ke  haa  represented  Cupid  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  as  a 
sprightly  half-grown  youth,  of  a  beautiful  form,  shaping  and  taper* 
ing  his  bow  with  a  knife.  The  admirable  grace  and  play  of  the 
ontUmef  and  the  cunning  manner  in  which  he  turns  round  to  see 
whether  he  is  observed,  and  as  if  conscious  of  his  utmost  mischief^ 
is  finely  conceived  and  expressed.  The  colouring  is  chaste  and 
liarmenious,  and  the  whole  full  of  animation:  the  picture  itself  was 
one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  celebrated  Orleans  gallery  in 
France,  from  whence  in  the  confusion  subsequent  to  the  revolution, 
it  was  by  some  strange  concurrence,  sold  into  England  along  with 
several  others  of  that  invaluable  collection.  Like  to  Corregio,  his 
pictures  always  gain  upon  the  eye  by  frequent  observance,  whilst 
the  admirable  simplicity,  and  at  the  same  time  the  efficacy,  of  the 
ariist,  mi^e  us  to  exclaim  in  the  words  of  Milton, 

His  fair  large  front,  and  eye  sublime  declared 
Absolute  r\ile;  and  hyacinthine  locks. 
Round  from  his  parted  forelock,  hung 
Clustering-'———/ 

These  extracts  perhaps  will  induoe  the  reader  to  purchase  this  Ca«» 
talogue,  while  they  excite  his  curiosity  to  inspect  ihe  magoificent 
collection  of  pictures  which  it  is  intended  to  describe. 

Art.  30  -^Notes  and  Observations  on  the  early  Part  of  the  History 
of  the  British  Isles.  By  Robert  Cowper,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Ed.  %s.  6d. 
Johnson*     ISO?. 

AS  far  as  we  can  trust  to  the  light  of  etymology,  the  names  o( 
places,  mountains,  rocks,  rivers,  &c.  in  various  parts  of  Europe^ 
attest  the  early  and  wide-spread  dominion  of  the  Celts.  The  Celtic 
tribes  appear  to  have  stretched  from  the  Mediterranean,  to  the 
Baltic,  and  to  have  reached  even  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  ;  anA 
it  b  certain  1  hat  they  constituted  the  aboriginal  population  of  the 
British  isles.  Mr.  Cowper,  by  his  acquaintance  wiih  the  Celtic 
which  is  still  spoken  in  the  Highlands,  has  applied  his  etymological 
knowledge  of  the  language  to  the  elucidation  of  some  historical  ^cts 
which  more  ipimediately  concern  our  brethren  beyond  the  Tweed. 
Mr. Cowper  xioes  not  doubt  the  existence  of  Qssian  ;  but  he  think? 
that  his  works  were  altered  in  their  traditionary  descent  by  an  inter- 
mixture with  the  legends  and  fictions  of  popish  saints.  These  Mr» 
Macpheison  took  care  to  remove,  while  he  filled  Up  the  void  with 
sophisticated  additions  of  his  own  invention.  Mr.  Cowper  informs 
us  that  a  party  of  gentlemen  from  Edinburgh,  some  years  ago  stop* 
ped  at  the  inn  at  Pitroain,  not  far  from  the  residence  of  James  Mac- 
phersot^  round  which  were  the  most  sturdy  champions  for  the  un* 
vitiated  originality  of  Ossian.  At  a  gentleman's  house  in  this  neigh* 
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W)urhoo^,  this  pmrty  from  Edinburgh  requested  that  an  old  Hig1ft<% 
lander  might  be  produced  who  could  repeat  any  of  the  poems  in 
tilt  original,  which  one  of  the  company  was  to  translate  as  the  old 
man  wtnt  along.  But. whether  hi  had  forgotten  his  instructions  or 
lad  more  respect  for  (^opish  saints  than  for. pagan  chiefs,  the  re- 
cital was  soon  blended  with  the  feats  of  St.  Patrick,  St.  Mungo,  and 
<4her  venerable  names  in  the  calendar  of  Rome,  to  the  no  siB<all 
consternation  of  the  a^lvocates  for  the  incorrupt  transmission  .of  the 
poems.  Alter  Macpherson  had  lopped  off  those  exilfierances  of 
later  growth*  >vhat  remained  of  the  genuinestem  was  slender  indeed, 
but  would  ^I'ii  hav^  bet»n  highly  valuable  if  he  had  left  it  in  itspris« 
tinestate,  without  marring  the  venerable  reliqutiby  his  own  unau^ 
tborized  additions. 


Art.  Sl.i^The  Jadionable  JVorld  refortnei.    By  Fh%loko$m(m, 
Kfijngbam.  \Vili>on.     1807. 


8vo. 


THIS  may  be  a  well  intended,  but  it  is  a  very  dull  performance. 
The  thoughts  are  mere  common-place ;  very  awkwardly  put  toge- 
ther, and  very  ill-expi««ped.  Take  a-  specimen.  *  During  the  time 
of  sermon;  always  behave  with  gravity  and  attention,  *  which  is  a 
thing  much  neglected  1^  the  generality  (U  large ^  who  generally  come 
to  places  of  public  worship,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  merely  to  see 
and  to  be  seen,  and  would  be  ashanoed  of  nothitig  so  much  as  to 
remember  even  the  very  subject,  that  the  minister  in  the  pulpit  has 
hetn  vpoHj  lice/'  *      ,      ' 


A  list  1^  articles,  which,  fWitb  naaay  others,  will  appear  in  the  next 
number  of  .the  Critical  Review.  *  '   , 


Gillics's  History  of  the  World. 
Hogg's  Mountain  Ba^d. 
F{iilo$ophicaI  Transactions    for 

1807.  Parti. 
C  'nsiderations  on  th^rade  with 

India. 
Israeli's  Romances.    , 
Colquhotln's   Treatise  on  In^i« 

genre. 
Pitt's  Speeches. 
j^QUot  ol  the  Principalities  of 


W^lachiaand  Moldavia froi& 

Thornton's  Present  State  of 

Turkey. 
Sinclair's  Code  of    Health  aad 

Longevity. 
Madame  de  StiEiers  Cprinna: 
Collinson^Life  of  Thuanus.  ,     * 
Tama's    Transactions    of     th^ 

Parisian  Sanh«drira. 
Masters's  Progress  pf  Love. 
Piria's  Hebrew  Roots. 
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Art.  T. — The  History  of  the  World  from  the  Reign  of  Jlexan- 
der  to  that  of  Augustus^  comprehending  the  latter  Ages  of 
European  Greece^  and  the  History  of  the  Greek  Kingdoms 
inAsia  and  Africa  from  their  Foundation  to  their  Destruction, 
with  a  preliminary  Survey  of  Alexander's  Conquests,  and  an 
Estimate  of  his  rlansfor  their  Consolidation  and  Improve^ 
snettt.  By  John  Gillies,  LL.  D.F^R.S.  and  S.A.  London, 
F.R.S.  Edinburgh ;  and  Histoniographer  to  his  Majesty  for 
Scotland.  ^  2  FoU.  Ato.  4/.  4«.    Cadell  and  Davies.    i807» 

THE  history  with  which  Dr.GilliiBgk«i#jtfi  these  two  am^ 
pie  ^ttartoft.«^rei^nted  the  worlds  comprehends  a  period  of 
about  three  hundred  years  from  the  death  of  Alexander  to 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  He  calls  this  period  the  busiest  iti 
ihe  annals  of  mankind.  If  by  busiest,  be  mean  a  period 
wh^Q  the  active  powers  of  man  were  energised  bv  th6  turbu* 
letii<^  of  bis  passions^  when  events  which  are  the  result  of 
continued  and  impetuous  exertion,  followed  each  other  ia 
rapid  succession,  the  epithet  bu^  is  certainly  very  charac- 
teristic of  that  portion  of  univei^al  history,  which  Dr.  Gillies 
bas  described^  but  hernjgbt  have  witiiheld  the  addition  ^f 
superlative  intensity.  For  many  other  periods  of  the  worl4 
have  been,  in  this  sense,  even  more  busy  than  that  which 
intervened  between  the  reigns  of  Alexander  and  Augustus. 
A  large  part  of  Dr.GiUies's  work  is  occupied  with  the  history 
of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  between  whom  his  wide 
upread  dominions  were  divided  after  his  death.  This  por«- 
tion  of  the  work,if  we  except  the  reigns  of  Seleucus  and  that 
of  the  three  first  Ptolemies,  kings  of  Egypt,  though  replete 
with  eventful  details,  is  jret  od  the  whole  destitute  of  interest. 
The  occurrences  are  too  complex  and  the  parlies  engaged  in 
the  tumultuous  scene  are  too  diversified,  and  loo  much  objects 
fif  indifference,  to  fix  the  attention  and  awaken  curiosity. 

Ckit.  Kiiv.  Vol.  19^,  November  J  1607.  Q 
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S<26  Gillies*  History  of  the  World. 

lo  this  pari  of  the  work  we  read  without  emotion,  the  barren 
recital  of  crimes,  wars,  andact^  of  retaliation  and  of  jealousy, 
competitionsforpower,and  attempts  at  domination^  the  promi&- 
CU0U8  ravages  of  cruelty  and  ambition,  which  contain  nocir- 
cumstancetsufficiently  grand  or  striking  to  excite  any  peculiar 
vi\acityofattenliori,and  bring  ihem,as  it  were,inlo  contact  with 
our  sensations.  We  cannot  discard  the  feeling  of  listless  apathy, 
and  if  we  proceed  to  theend,  we  lay  down  the  account  wilhout 
ever  wishing  to  take  it  up  again.  A  multitude  of  eveuty,and  a 
complication  of  catastrophes  crowd  the  page;  the  scene  is  shift- 
ed|  the  actors  varied:  there  i& a  vigorous  competiticn  for  pow«rj 
and  no  common  exuberance  of  drimcfs.  But  yet  uoi&v  iwpathy 
is  excited,  andlhrougbouttiie  attention  is  rather  pulled  than 
awakened.  It  is  a  confused  mass  of  passion  and  of  vice  \ 
from  the  sight  of  which  neither  amusement  nor  inslroctioa 
is  to  be  derived.  From  these  general  remarks  We  must  how- 
ever except  the  reign  of  the  three  first  Ptolemies,  nr^der 
whose  wise  and  beneficent  adrtiinistralion  E^ybt  appears  to 
have  enjoyed  a  degree  of  prosperity  equal  to  what  she  bad 
experienced  in  any  former  period  of  her  history:  The  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Pbiladelphus  in  particular  merits  our  atrention. 
It  h  one  of  thebrighlest  in  the  an nabof  Egypt,  and  *f  we  con^ 
trast  it  With  the  reigns  of  his  contemporaries.  It  is  like  a  spot 
of  verdure  amid  a  ^esert  of  horror  and  sterility.  Commerce 
fldurifehed,  the  lirts experienced  the  most  /iberal  ^ricourage- 
ixietit,  and  poets,  Orators,  and  writers  of  every*  descrit>lioa 
Kdorn  the  brilliant  interval.  Theocritus,  the!  prince  of  pasto-^ 
l-al  poets,  who  ivas  a  contemporary  with  Ptoleray,  and  who 
wrote  in  the  capital  of  Alexandria,  telU  ns, '  thttt  the  sway  of 
Jiis  king  and  patroi!  exterided  ov^  niore  th^m  thirty  thoosarid 
cities  or  town6,flbnrishihg  in  tisefiilarts/  But  as  ()oets  have  the 

{>rivilege  of  fiction,nnd'  may  be'  ^pbofeed  to  exercise  itliberal^ 
y  when  speaking  6flhose,by  whoni  they  havfe^'beeti  honour* 
cd  and  caressed.  Dr;  Gillies  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  App* 
aft  a  native  of  Alexandria,  who  was  prefec't  of  Kgypt  in  ino 
first  century,  and  who  is  ian  hi^oriah  eminent  for  fidelity. 

*  According  to  Appian,  Pbiladelphus'  army  consisted  ttftt^6 'hun- 
dred thousand  hbrse^  three  hundred  elephantsj  and  twd  thoosand 
armed  chariots.  His  arsenals*  Were  copiously  stored  f*irh  all  sorts  of 
xniiitary  engines,  and  with  armour  for  three  hundred  theusatfd  roefl 
in  addition  to  those  which  he  actually  had  on  0ool,<  Mn  navy  wtfi 
not  ]esf»  magnificent,  consisting  of  a  hundred  anil  twelve  ships  of  tn 
uncomroon.sizejfrom  gall  it^s  of  five  toothers  of  thirty-tiv*  ticrofoars; 
his  trireme  and  quadrireniegallies  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred;  ht 
bad  two, thousand  armed  vessels  of  a  smaller  si^e;  above  four  thou* 
•and  Egyptian  merchantmen  navigated  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the 
^  MHe  gloried  in  the  pompous  weight  q(  eight  huadred  resplendent 
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liatges,  adtyrned  with  idols  of  gold  on  their  prows  and  sterns.  The 
Aaral  magiazines  of  Ptolemy  were  still  better  stored  than  the  military  ;. 
«1nce,  in  the  former  he  bad  eVery  thing  necessary  for  the  equipment 
<)f  double  the  number  of  gallies  actually  filled  out«  Yet  those 
mighty  fleets  and  armies  did  npt  exhaust  his  more  stupendous  trea« 
•sury:  whicb^  at  the  time  of  his  death,  amoiinted  to  seven  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  Egyptian  talents,  exceeding  in  value  a  hiindrecf 
and  uinely  millions  sterling;  a  sum,  of  which  not  indeed  modern 
accumulation,  =buit  modern  profusion  only  can  help  us  to  firm  9, 
iiotiom  In  the  zenith  of  Roman  greatness,  the  magnificence  of  the 
second  Ptolemy  still  continued  proverbial,  and  the  epithet  of  Phi- 
laddphian  was  eniployed  to  characterise  those  works  pre-eminent 
Ml  preciousness  of  material,  or  nobleness  of  design.' 

The  daraibian  of  Ptolemy  beside  Caelo-Syria,  Phoenicia,' 
dnd  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  comprehended  the  whole  maritime 
coast  of  the  Lessor  Asia,  and  offered  numerous  facilities  for 
acquiring  that  commercial  and  maritime  erealness  which 
he  strenuously  sought.  The  turbulent  attd  distracted  stat6 
of  Lower  Asia  and  Greece,  at  the  same  time,  caused  tL  large 
influx  of  industrious  foreigners  into  Egypt. 

*  There  is  historical  evidence  that  Ptolemy  trs^ded  directly  to  Iudia> 
though  this  trade  was  carried^  on  by  a  small  number  of  \«s, 
aals.  Suchf  however,  as  it  was,  it  prevented  the  monopoly^  wlaich 
might  otherwise  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  Sabseans,  in  the  greats 
articles  of  apices  and  perfumes.  By  his  ships  on  the  Red  Sea^  Pto- 
lenjy  caririe^  on  a  lucrative  commerce  with  Yemen  and  Adel,  res- 
}>ectively  the  fuiest  districts  in  Arabia  and  Ethiopia ;  and  the  trafTia 
of  pepper,  ^rproaticst  pearls,  and'  gold,  whose  caravans  anciently 
raised  the  stupendous  inland  capitals  of  Thebes  and  Memphis,  now 

)  maritime  emporium  pf  Alexandria, 
n  this  city,  and  the  help  of  his  sub- 
ly  introduced  an  easier  communica* 
I  between  the  east  and  west,  andi 
ean  on  one  side,  and  the  Red  Sea 
e,  two  arms  of  the  vast  commercial 
)ugh-hewn  or  projected,  and  which, 
years  longer,  hewould  have  reared 
^htii'e,  to  the  unspeakable  benefit  of  posterity.' 

Ii^  addition  to  the  desire  of  enriching  his  subjects  by  com- 
merce^ Ptolemy  appeared  ambitioiis.of  equalling  the  ancient 
kings  of  Egypt  in  the  splendour  and  the  magnitude  of  some 
of  bis  public  works.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned  his  com** 
pletion  6f  the  canal,  which  had  been  left  unfinished  by  Se- 
sostrisand  Darius^  which  was  to  connect  the  Red  Sea  with  the 
Meditrraneaa* 
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f  There  is  not  any  prfiof/  says  Dr.  Gillies, '  that  it  erer  remained 
open  for  any  considerable  iime,and  the  navigation  of  it  seems  to  ha? a 
been  speedily  abandoned  by  Ptolemy  himself,  since  be  was  at  great 
expence  in  establishing  caravan  communications  between  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Nile,firstfrom  Beernice  in  the  parallel  of  Syene,and  next  from 
the  more  northerly  and  more  convenient  harbour  of  M  vos  Horroos. 
From  both  these  harbours  roads  led  to  Coptos  on  the  Nile;  the  road 
from  Myos  Hormos  to  Coptos  was  provided  with  caravanseries  at 
aacb  fetation,  and  with  a  canal  for  supplying  the  travelfing  merchants 
and  their  camels  with  fresh  water.  As  the  distance  was  inconsidt^r- 
afble,  and  the  commodities  transported  of  great  value,  this  route  was 
deemed  preferable  to  a  dangerous  and  circuitous  navigation  to  Alex* 
andria. 

^  From  the  earliest  ages  the  natives  of  Egypt  had  carried  on  a 
great  inland  commerce  with  .Ethiopia  and  Arabia.  But  their  reli* 
gious  horror  for  the  sea,  and  especially  for «  seafaring  life«  prsv 
vented  them  from  availing  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  this  traffic* 
Egypt  was  in  some  measure  the  China  of  antiquity,  in  whose  bar* 
bours  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks  successively  gained  great  riches, 
while  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  declining  all  maritime  con* 
cerns,  neither  sold  th^ir  own  commodities  to  the  best  advantage, 
nor  purchased  foreign  articles  at  the  cheapest  rate.  The  Ptolemies 
completely  changed  this  pernicious  system;  they  traded  with  their 
own  ships  to  all  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  t  Tyre  liad  already 
fallen,  and  Carthage  soon  fell  with  the  rise  of  AJex^ndpia,  wko|C> 
cehtral  situation  co-operated  with  other  circumstances  iugiving  to  it 
a  decided  preeminence  as  a  great  maritin^e  emporiiim.  Sensibly  of  this 
advantage,  the  seconfi  Ptolemy  should  seem  to  have  determined,  to^ 
wards  the  end  of  hi^  reii»nj  to  carry  on  entirely  by  the  Red^Sea  the 
caravan  trade  which  had  formerly  subsisted  between  the  citt|BS  of 
Egypt  on  one  hand,  aijd  those  of  Ethiopia  on  the  other*^     < 

Among  the  poetsi  who  floorished  in  the  reign  of  Ptolem^^ 
and  who  received  his  encouragement  and  support^  Dr.  Giil* 
lies  mentions  Aratus,  Callimachus,  Theocrilus^  Apollonias^ 
Lycophron,  Nicander,  and  the  younger  Homer.  Of  these 
Theocritus  and  Apoiloniu$  still  hold  ;;  distinguished  rank 
amongst  those  who  have  successfully  courted  the  inapira- 
tious  of  the  muse.  Theocritus  deservedly  claims  the  wreath 
of  pastoral  pre-eminence  ;  apd  in  the  most  pathetic  and  jpr 
terestmg  part  of  his  ^neid>  Virgil  borrowed  largely  from 
Apollonius.  The  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  was  fa- 
yourable  not  only  to  literature  b|]t  tlie  ar^.  He  kept  more 
artists  in  his  pay  than  any  Greek  king  except  AlexaiKJer  bad 
ever  done.  Egypt  abounded  in  the  richest  materials  for  the 
labours  of  the  statuary  and  the  architect.  Its  fine  marble!^ 
yrhich  bad  been  fashioned  by  the  tasteless  superstition  of* 
more  early  times  into  the  most  grotesque  and  unnatural 
shapes,  were  now  cut  bjr  the  unrivalled  skill  of  Orecianj 
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llo'tisU  into  forms  of  the  ideal-beautiful  of  the  most  sublioiQ 
and  captivating  kind. 

*  The  epithet  Philadelphian  became  proverbial  to  express  expence 
employed  with  taste  :  and  this  taste  appeared  alike  in  the  greatast 
and  the  smallest  productions,  from  the  lofty  column  and  the  magni- 
ficent temple  to  the  elegant  medal  or  polished  gem  ;  particularly  iu 
the  miniature  portraits  of  Arsinoecut  in  chrystal  by  Satyrius.*' 

The  capital  of  this  kingdom  was  adorned  by  bis  magni' 
ficence  with  temples^  palaces^  theatres,  hippodromes  and 
gymnasia;  and  Alexandria,  which  is  at  present  surrounded 
by  dreijry  solitudes,  at  that  time  exhibited  a  busy  and  lively 
scene>  '  where  innumerable  canals  strayed  through  rich 
fields,  sheltered  from  the  sun's  rays  by  the  green  luxuriance 
of  their  produce.  The  whole  country  round  breathed  ac- 
tivity, life,  and  pleasure/  The  prosperity  which  Egypt 
obtained  under  this  beneficent  and  enlightened  prince,  waa 
but  fain.tly  supported  by  his  successor  Ptolemy  Euergetes  ; 
after  whose  death  the  country  was  badly  governed  till  the 
time  of  the  Csesars,  and  gradually  declined  in  opulence  and 
power.  But  even  after  Egypt  had  become  a  province  of 
the  Roman  empire,  it  contained  a  population  of  not  less 
than  d,000,000t;  and  it  must  have  been  much  more  popu- 
lous in  the  reign  of  PbiladelphtM. 

After  describing  the  interval  of  prosperity  which  Egypt 
enjoyed  under  the  three  first  of  the  Ptolemies,  particularly 
Philadelphns,  Dr.  Gillies  proceeds  to  narrate  the  first  faint 
-  eommencement  of  the  Roman  power,  when  the  erandsoa 
of  Numitor  set  out  from  Alba  with  three  hundred  com pa-> 
nions  in  arms  to  found  a  new  city  on  the  Seven  Hills.  I>u 
Gillies  with  great  justnes;  remarks,  that  '  the  Romans  were 
indeed  Greeks,  only  of  an  earlier  age/J  *  The  settlers  in 
Magna  Grsecia  left  their  native  country  at  a  time  when  its^ 
mrU  and  institutions  had  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of 
maturity.  But  the  Greek  colonists  in  Latium  migrated  dur- 
ing a  ruder  state  of  the  arts,  and  an  earlier  period  of  society/ 
^But  intermingling  with.the  natives  of  the  places  where  they 
fixed  their  residence,  and  maintaining  no  communication 
with  the  mother  country/  their  origin  in  the  lapse  of  years 
became  involved  in  uncertainty ;  and  afforded  ample  op. 
portunity  for  the  exaggerations  of  national  pride  and  the 
disguise  of  national  imposture.    The  Koixkans  were'^i  all 
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limes  unwilling  to   acknowledge  their    obligation   to    the 
Greeks  for  those  laws  and  institutions  which  so  long  con* 
stituted  their  strength^  their  security^  and  their  boast.     But 
it  is  certain  that  the  Romans  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  the 
Inajority  of  their  political  and  judicial  institutions.  ^  Consuls 
were  in  Rome  what  the  archonrf  had  been  in  Greece,  the 
tribunes  in  the  one  country  corresponded  to  the  ephori  in 
another,  &c.  &c/    The  manners  of  the  early  Romans  de- 
serve our  highest  admiration.    In  no  country  in  the  world 
was  the  feeling  of  moral  rectitude  more  generally  prevalent 
or  more  vigorously  exercised.     '  The  dread  of  admonitioti 
from  a  magistrate  long  served  for  a  most  efficacious  re- 
straint ;"*  so  acute  was  the  sense  of  shame,,  and  so  awful  the 
Tespect  for  government,  deemed  essential  to  the  nature  of 
man,  because  indispensable  to  his  existence  in  community.'' 
Though  in  the  laws  of  antient  Rome  there  was  no  prohibi- 
ten of  divorce,  yet  no  divorce  happened  in  Rome  till  the 
J  ear  U.  C.  5£0.    This  shews  that  manners  are  more  forci- 
le  than  laws ;  and  that  where  public  opinion  runs  Iq  the 
•  channel  of  morality,  it  is  of  itself  a  code  of  jurisprudence* 
In  the  beginning  ofhisxiith  chapterDr.Gillies  gives  a  rapid 
sketch  of  die' history  of  Rome  from  its  foundation  to  the  time 
when  that  republic,  in  the  same  year  that  Alexander  died  in 
Babylon,  had  extended  its  conouests  to  the  confines  of 
Magna  Graecia.    From  this' period,  323  B.  C,  the  transac- 
tions of  Rome  constitute  a  regular  part  of  his  history  ;  and 
his  narrative  gradually  becomes  less  complex  as  that  repub- 
lic acquires  an  ascendant  over  the  other  states,,  and  the  at- 
tention is  more  absorbed  bv  the  high  destiny  of  Rome.     As 
this  part  of  antient  history  has  been  so  often  detailed  by  other 
ivriters,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Dr.  Gillies  should  be  able 
to  throw  much  new  light  on  the  subject.     All  that  pouldbc 
expected  from  him,was  a  compendions  but  luminous  narrative 
of  events,  which  are  id  general  as  well  known  as  the  occur- 
Tences  of  modem  history*     But  on  some  occasions.  Dr.  Gil- 
lies has  corrected  the  mistakes  or  supplied  the  omissions  of 
his  predecessors.    Thus,  for  instance,  his  account  of  the 
Homan  tactics^  is  more  clear  than  what  we  find  in  other  his* 
torians.  *.  i^ 

*  Amidst  unceasing  conflicts  with  njultiplied  opponentsi,  the- 
Rotnans  naturally  discovered  that  other  weapons,  whether  ma* 
nual  or  missile,  were  all  of  them  inferior  in  efficacy  to  their  short 
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massy  fwordsjdoubie  edged,  sharp  pointed,  and  wkich  sustained  by  a 
proper  arm  of  defence  were  adapted  alike  to  all  varieties  of  ground  and 
tell  descriptions  of  enemies.  To  make  the  best  use  of  such  a  weapon, 
they  saw  the  necessity  of  allowing  the  swordsman  full  spacearound  him, 
ami  to  leave  to  him  this  space  within  the  smallest  possible  compass, 
they  placed  the  men  belonging  to  the  second  rank  behind  the  intervals 
in  the  first,  and  the  men  belonging  to  the  third  rank  behind  tha  inter- 
vals in  the  second ;  compensating*in  safety  to  the  soldier  for  thia 
loose  order  by  furnishing  him  with  the  scutuoi)  a  .shield  far  more  am* 
pie  than  tha  cl^peus  which  he  had  before  worn.  In  consequence  of 
this  alteration  the  Roman  tactics  became  totally  different  from  th^ 
Grecian.  The  Greeks  acted  in  phalanx  by  the  uivited  impression  of 
their  mass,  the  men  behind  invigorating  the  impetus  of  those  in  the 
same  fiie  before  them.  .  But  the  Romans,  not  being  drawn  up  in 
rank  and  file,  for  which  nu  word  remains  in  their  language,  wera  ob« 
liged^each  single  combatani,to  depend  upoi^the  strenuous  exertion  of 
bis  strength  and  activity.  Arranged  in  the  quincunx  or  chequer 
order,  not  of  maniples,  but  of  individuals,  the  legionary  soldier  had 
v^ithin  a  given  space,  the  freest  scope  for  the  motions  of  his 
sword  in  attack  and  of  those  of  his  shield  in^  defence.  Thia 
chequer  disposition  was  also  incomparably  the  best  n  fitted 
with  such  weapons  for  facilitating  the  necessary  successions  ia 
battle  to  the  killed,  wounded,or  repuUed,  whether  these  successiona 
«rere  made  by  individuals,  by  maniples,  or  by  whole  ranks  :  ranks 
atill  retaining  the  technical  names,  oi  hastati,  principes,  and  triarii ; 
after  the  long  spear  or  hasta  had  been  totally  laid  aside,  and  the 
Avhole  legion  armed  alike  with  the  sword  and  pilum.  This  latter 
weapon  was  six  feet  long,  terminating  in  a  steel  point:  after  dis« 
charging  which  missile  sptar  the  Roman  rushed  on  the  enemy  with 
his  massy  gladius.' 

Dr.  Gillies  seldom  fatigues  the'patience  of  his  readers  by 
-the  detail  of  military  operations^  which  mutt  ever  be  unia- 
terestiog  to  all  but  military  men  ;  and  wbich^  where  there  is 
no  local  acquaintance  with  the  spot/ must  be  even  by  them, 
only  very  indistinctly  understood.  The  battles  which  the 
Romans  fought  with  Hannibal  intheyears  B.C.218 — fi\6,  oa 
the  banks  of  the  Ticinus  and  the  Trebia,  of  the  lake  Trasi- 
menus  and  at  Canoss,  are  certainly  among  the  most  memo- 
fable  which  are  recorded  in  the  annals  of  tlieir  history;  but 
Dr.  Gillies^  instead  of  drawing  a  circumstantial  account  of 
the  military  evolutions^  which  were  practised  in  these  ardn* 
ous  conflicts  of  courage  and  of  skilly  from  the  authorities  of 
Polybius  and  of  Livy^  dispatches  the  whole  in  about  i,  page 
and.  a  half. 

*  The  armies,'  says  Dr.  Gillies,  *  met  at  the  river  Ticinus.  Han« 
nibai*s  infisintry,  the  hardened  remnant  of  so  many  labours  and  dan- 
ge;rS|  might  be  superior  to  thut  of  the  enemyi  comparattvdy  a  mititia ; 
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be  had  brought  it  into  a  situation  that  left  no  alternative  but  victory 
or  death.  But  the  success  of  this  battle  is  ascribed  wholly  to  hit 
cavalry.  The  consulwas  wounded  ;and  his  life  narrowly  saved  by 
tbe  intrepidity  of  his  son,  then  in  his  seventeenth  year,  the  future  con« 
queror  of  Carthage. 

*  Hanribal's  unexpected  invasion,  his  more  incredible  victory, 
allies  prepared   for  ckffectiun,  and  subjects  for  rebellion,  made  the 
Romans  recall  the  consul  Sempronius  from  Sicily,  after  he  had  de- 
feated a  Carthaginian  fleet,  and  was  preparing  to  make  a  descent  oa 
Africa.  /  In  forty  days  he  joined  his  colleague  on  the  river  Trebia. 
A  new  battle  was  fought  in  which  Hannibal  prevailed,  through  a  well 
contrived  ambush.     Next  year  he  crossed  the  Appenines,  and  drew 
the  consul  Fiaminius  into  a  snare,  on  tbe  intricate  banks  of  the  lake 
Trasimenus  in  Tuscany,  in  which  that  rash  commander  perished 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  army.  Having  thus  gained  an  ascendancy 
in  the  north  by  the  battles  of  Ticinus  and  Trebia,  and  in  the  central 
district  of  Tuscany  by  the  battle  of  Trasimenus,  he  next  year  march* 
«d  southward  to  Apulia,and  surpassed  all  these  exploits  in  the  tremen« 
dous  victory  at  Cannse,  by  which  the  vengeance  was  .satiated  long 
brooding  in  the  family  of  Barcas.     The  consuls  Emilius  and  Varro 
had  80,000  foot  ;  Hannibal's  infantry  had  now  augmented  to  40,000» 
•nd  his  cavalry ,  so  diligent  had  he  been  to  encrease  it,  now  surpassed 
in  number  that  of  the  Hon)ans.     By  advancing  his  Gauls  and  other 
auxiliaries  in  a  crescent,  with  its  convexity  towards  the  enemy, 
while  its  horns  rested  on  two  wings  of  his  own  hardy  veterans,  he 
brought  on  a  battle  in  which  his  centre  giving  way  to  the  Romans, 
the  pursuers  ^ere  attacked  on  both  flanks ^y  his  veterans,  and  lost 
above  lifty  thousand  men.    The  Carthaginian  caval fy  greatly  con- 
tributed   to  the  destructiveness  of  the  rout.      The  consul  Emi- 
lius was  slain  :  10,000  Romans,  guarding  the  camp,  were  made  ^ri- 
soners ;  only  seventy  horsemen  escaped  with  Varro  to  Venusia.' 

There  are  few  battles,  of  which  any  readers  can  be  interest* 
ed  in  knowing  more  than  the  results  ; — and  unless  the  his- 
torian possess,  like  Livy^  the  art  of  making  the  reader  an  ac* 
tual  spectator  of  the  scene,  his  patience  will  soon  be  wearied 
and  his  mind  confused  by  the  superfluous  detail.  The  geo- 
graphical and  topographical  descriptions  of  Dr.  Gillies,  oftet 
HEKid  to  theclearness,the  vivacity  and  interest  of  his  narrative. 

*  The  memorable  siege  of  Syracuse,  is  rendered  mo/e  lively 
and  impressive  by  the  distinctness  with  which  the  local  site  is 

'  explained. 

•  This  rich  city  stood  on  a  head-land  pr«jecting  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily.  The  base  advanc- 
ed into  the  sea,  which  flowed  a  considerable  way  up  the  sides. 
^These  sides  extended  westwards  over  the  craggy  .eminence  Epipola^f 
gradually  approaching  each  either  till  they  finally  united  in  the  rock 
£uryelus,  foTttiug  the  vortex  of  the  triangle,  &c/ 
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*  We  might  adduce  many  other  instances  in  which  the  per- 

3|)icaity  of  his  narrative  is  increased  by  his  topographical 
etails.     Dr.  Gillies  rarely  attempts  the  delineations  of  cha- 
racter;   and  of  the  few  which  he  has   attempted,  there  is 
nothing  very  striking,  elaborate  or  profound  in  the  execution. 
He   narrates   what  is  done  better  than*  he   analyses  the 
thoughts,  pe»etrates  the  intentions,  and  reads  the  hearts  of 
the  actors  in  the  scene.     Well  discriminated  portraits  consti- 
tute one  of  the  charms  of  history  ;  and  the  more  personal 
acquaintance  we  have  with  the  individuals  who  areprincipally 
concerned  in  the  transactions  and  occurrences  which  crowd 
the  page  of  the  historian,  the  more  those  transactions  and 
occurrences  are  formed  to  interest  and  instruct.     The  trans^ 
actions  and  the  characters  mutually  throw  light  upon  each 
other.     Dr«  Gillies  does  not  sprinkle  many  moral,  political 
or  philosophical  reflections  in  his  page  ;  and  as  be  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  very  profound  thinker,  he  perhaps  acted  wisely 
in  prose<3uting  his  narrative  without  making  any  abstract  ofa^ 
aervations  by  the  way.     His  style  is  voluble  and  flowing, 
vrithout  energetic  vehemence,  or  impassioned  heat.     But  it 
is  often  more  crowded  with  ornament  than  is  consistentei- 
tber  with  perspicuity  ox  with  the  sober  gravity  of  historical 
composition.     His  diction  is  of  a  florid  hue ;  and  his  manner 
is  more  allied  to  the  rhetorical  flourish  of  Isocrates  than  to 
the  more  artless  and  winning  simplicity  of  Xenophon.   In 
order  to  give  rotundity  to  his  period,  or  point. to  his  expres- 
sion, be  sometimes  expands  the  most  simple  ideas  into  a  pe* 
Tiphrasis,  which  is  more  suited  to  poetry  than  to  prose,  and 
to  the  declamatory  productions  of  an  orator  who  seeks  to 
captivate  attention  by  a  profusion  of  words,  thap  of  an  his-» 
torian  who  delights  in  the  calm  but  lucid  recitalof  truth.  In 
point  of  composition  Dr.  Gillies  approaches  nearer  to  (be 
merits  of  Giboon  than  of  Hume  ,*  but  he  is  far  inferior  to 
either  in  intellectual  penetration.    The  part  of  his  history 
which  appears  to  us  to  be  most  successfully  executed  is  that 
which  is  entitled  a  '  Preliminary  Survey  of  Alexander'sCon- 
quests.'    This  is  divided   into  five  sections,    and  occupies 
two  hundred  and  two  pages  of  the  first  volume.    The  reader 
will  find  it  highly  interesting  and  instructive  ;  and  indeed  it 
contains  within  a  short  compass  a  large  fund  of  information 
respecting  the  geographical  and  political  divisions  of  Asia, 
and  the  civil,  miUtary,  and  commercial  relations,the  arts  and 
manners  of  the  ancient  world,  boih  before  the  times  of  Alex- 
ander and  during  the  brief  but  splendid,  interval  of  his  ireign. 
Of  the  grand  conceptions,  comprehepsiye  viewi^,  ^nd  en* 
lightened  policy  of  the  pupil  of  Aristotle,  Dr.  GiJIies  has 
formed  very  just  and  accurate  ideas;  and  he  has  detailed  tha 
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various  plans  which  he  bad  devised  for  the  extension^  dooBo* 
lidalion,  and  in^provement  of  his  migbty'ernpire,  with  a  de* 
gree  of  brevity  and  accuracy  which  reflect^  the  highest  ho" 
Dour  on  his  ability^  his  industry,  and  erudition.  As  a  speci* 
men  of  this  part  of  Dr.  Gillies's  work  we  shall  extract  the 
following  account  of  the  mausolea>  the  labyrinth,  the  pyra* 
niids,  and  obelisks  of  Egypt,  concerning  which  all  that  has 
hitherto  been  written  is  far  from  having  exhausted  either  the 
sources  of  information  or  the  slock  of  curiosity. 

*■  Near  to  all  the  Egyptian  cities,  the  solidity  and  magnificence 
of  the  mausolea  excited  the  veneration  of  natives,  and  thfe  wonder  of 
strangers.  The  peculiar  pains  bestowed  in  adorning  those  sepul- 
chral monuments,  originated  in  the  belief  that  the  soul  still  conti^* 
nued  after  death  to  be  deeply  interested  in  the  treatment  of  its 
earthly  companion ;  on  which  account  dead  bodies  were  carefully 
embalmedytbat  they  might  be  preserved  from  corruption  and  de- 
formity. In  the  neighbourhood  of  Memphis,  the  burying  ground 
was  viewed  with  particular  attention  by  Greek  travellers.  Tlie 
sumerous  sepulchres  which  belonged  to  that  capital,  were  a[^ 
proached  only  by  one  passage,  which  led  to  hollow  caverns  and 
flowery  meadows,  to  scenes  of  loathsome  desolation,  and  fields  of 
verdant  pleasure :  and  the  arrival  at  such  contrarieties  of  habita* 
tioD  by  the  same  common  avenue,  the  dreary  lake  of  death,  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  given  birth  to  the  Greek'  fables  concerning  Chaton, 
,Acheron,  Elysium  and  Tartarus.  Even  the  pyramids  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently,  may  be  re- 
garded under  a  certain  aspect,  as  matisolea  to  the  dead ;  since 
among  the  Egyptians,  who  spoke  and  wrote  by  metaphors  and 
images,  no  symtJols  could  be  better  chosen,  than  /those  unperishing 
edifices  to  express  the  unalterable  stability  of  the  grave.  But 
among  all  the  buildings  in  Egypt*  the  labyrinth  or  sepulchre  of  the 
kings,  and  the  tomb  of  Osymandyas  ^eie  regarded  by  t^e  Greeks, 
as  the  greatest  prodigies  both  of  labour  and  of  skill. 

'The  labyrinth,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  lake  Mseris,  at  the 
city  of  Crocodiles,  afterwards  called  Arsinoe,  is  erroneously  ascri- 
bed to  the  twelve  kings,  immediately  preceding  the  reign  of  Psaio- 
metichus.  This  prince  began  to  reign  six  hundred  and  sixty  years 
before  the  Christian  sera  ;  but  the  labyrinth  n^r  Arsinoe  was  imi* 
.  tated  by  Dasdalus  of  Crete,  about  twelve  centuries  before  Christ, 
in  anintrifcate  edifice,  which  he  erected  in  that  island,  at  theexpeace 
of  the  elder  Minos.  This  Egyptian  monument  is  referred  therefore 
with  some  pirobability  to  Mendes,  the  contemporary  of  Minos; 
though  our  authority  for  this  fact  is  weakened  by  the  inconsistency 
of  Piodorus,  who  also  assigns  for  the  author  of  this  stupendous 
piece  of  architecture,  Marus,  a  prince  more  ancient  than  Mendes, 
and  in  another  passage,  even  Menes  the  supposed  foUnder  of  the 
Egyptian  monarchy.  The  work  therefore  belongs  to  that  early 
antiquity  which  produced   the  boldest  exertions  pf  the  E^ptians^ 
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the  subjugation  of  the  Nile's  overflowing  tide,  the  formation  of 

the  lake  of  Maeris,  the  building  of  Memphis,   and  the  draining  by 

fi  t  channels  the  marshy  Delta.     The  labyrinth  which  rivalled  those 

labours,  and   whiqh  Herodotus  prizes   far  beyond   the  pyramids^ 

consisted   of  twelve  nearly   contiguous  courts,  roofed  with   solid 

marble,   and  surrounded  with  white  marble  peristyles.     Of  these 

-  twelve  courts,  six  i^ced  the  north,  and  other  six  the  south:  the 

gates  of  the  corresponding  courts  were  opposite  to  each  other,  and 

tjb«  whole  number  was  comprehended    within   one  wall   of  massy 

«tone.     Tiiis  quadrangular  inclosure  of  courts  and  galleries,  whose 

shortest  sides  extended  a  stadium  iq  length,  comprehended  fifteen 

hundred  dwellings  or  houses,  roofed  with  difierent  kinds  of  valuable 

stones,  and  as  many  subterranean  apartments  into  which  strangens 

were  not  allowed  to  enter,  because  they  were  the  sepulchres  of  kinp 

and  sacred  crocodiles^     But  ail  above  ground  was  shewn  without 

scruple,  and  appeared  to  surpass  the  productions  of  bumin  artj 

occasioning  in  the  beholder  a  pleasing  astonishment,  by  the  intricacy 

.of  the  passages  from  the  houses  to  the  courts,  and  from  one  court 

or  one   house  to  ai^ther,  and  then  to  elevated  porticoes,  each  of 

which  was  ascended  by  ninety  steps,  affording,   from   their  opea 

summits,  a  wide  prospect  of  surrounding  fields  of  marble*  / 

'  The  trite  subject  of  obelisks  and  pyramids,  I  shall  consider  under 
one  view,  because  the  specific  distinctions  between  them  have  been 
greatly  mistaken  by  popular  writers.  They  agree  in  being  quadri* 
lateral  figures,  whose  sides  point  to  the  ^ur  quarters  of  heaveiu 
But  the  obelisks  are  pillars  of  granite  of  a  single  piece,  from  fifty  t<^ 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high  ;  and  their  perpendicular  height 
commonly  nine  times  the  length  of  one  side  of  their  base.  The 
pyramids,  on  the  other  hand,  are  enormous  edifices  of  free  stone^ 
(one  only  is  mentioned  of  brick,)  whose  breadth  commonly  equals 
^he  length  of  their  sloping  sides,  and  always  exceeds  their  perpen- 
dicular altitude.  The  obelisks  amount  to  immemorial  antiquity,  and 
are  found  in  every  part  of  Egypt.  The  builders  of  all  tHc  principal 
pyramids  are  mentioned  as  living  a  little  before  or  after  the  Tro- 
jan war  :  and  these  monumentsare  Qonfined  to  a  particular  district, 
namely,  that  of  Memphis  or  Memf,  to  the  nonh-wesf  of  which, 
you  see  the  three  greater  pyramids  ;  and  to  the  south,  about  three- 
score smaller  ones.  The  greatest  of  all  the  pyramids,  according 
to  Herodotus,  reached  eight  hundred  feet  in  hieight,  and  contained 
precisely  as  many  in  each  side  of  its  quadrangular  base*  Our  most 
accurate  measurements  make  the  base  693  English  feet  broad,  and 
the  sloping  sides  the  same  number  of  ft.tt  long,  but  differences 
in  the  account  are  unavoidable  from  the  perpetually  shifting 
mounds  of  sand,  by  which  the  pyramids  are  surrounded.  These 
huge  masses  still  bear  evident  marks  of  the  simple  contrivance 
by  which  they  were  raised.  They  consisted  of  distinct  courses  of 
stone,  gradually  diminishing  as  they  rose  in  elevation.  Light  ma- 
chines ofwood  easily  manageable,placcd  on  the  first  or  largest  course, 
served  to  raise  the  materials  necessary  for  constructing  the  second, 
and  thus  successively  until  the  whole  was  completed,     hi  several* 
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of  the  pyramids  our  travellers  have  discovered  chambers,  galleries,  aai 
subterraneous  cells;  such  varieties  might  naturally  occur  in  sepulchres* 
The  three  more  enormous  masses  were  raised  after  the  war  of  Troy, 
and  the  first  and  great^t  of  the  three  by  Cheops,  whose  tyrannical 
reign  of  forty  years  commenced  shortly  after  that  evant.  This  un- 
,worthy  princfe  was  the  first  native  of  Egypt,  who  quitting  duere-^ 
Terence  for  tbe  gods  and  their  ministers,  at  the  same  time  fearlesi^lj 
relinquished  tbe  maxims  of  humanity  and  justice*  Through  his  op- 
pressive government  the  public  prosperity,  which  bad  long  appearei 
imalterable,  received  a  fatal  shock  ;  his  unhappy  subjects  were  im- 
povernbed  and  exhausted  by  incessant  and  useless  toils,  and  parti- 
cularly in  raising  this  gigantic  prodigy  of  architecture,  which  was 
completed  in  twenty  years  by  the  uninterrupted  exertions  of  400,000 
men  tasked  in  succession  to  the  odious  work*  The  value  of  their 
consumption  in  radishes,  onions,  and  garlic  was  engraved  in  Egyp- 
tian characters  on  the  pyramid,  and  amounted  to  sixteen  hundred  ta«. 
lents  of  silver.  How  vast  then,  adds  the  historian,  must  have  been 
their  expenditure  during  the  same  space  of  time,  in  food,  cloathiog, 
and  particularly  in  iron  implements  of  labour  I  The  obelisks  are  pro* 
Auctions  not  less  wonderful  by  their  difficulty  than  the  pyramids, 
and  far  more  respectable  in  their  use*  When  we  consider  that  tho 
obelisks  consisted  of  six  blocks  of  granite,  some  of  them  an  bun* 
<lred  and  fifty,  and  even  an  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high,  the  sue* 
tessive  operations  of  hewing  them  unbroken  from  ihe  quarry,  of 
transporting  them  safely  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  cfountry, 
of  adorning  the  hard  stone  with  sculpture,  often  two  inches  deep, 
and  rearing  such  huge  pillars  into  the  sky  with  a  precise  adjust- 
tncnt  of  their  sides  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  we  shall  feel  a  new 
interest  in  favour  of  the  Egyptians,  as  a  people  who  illustrated  the 
utmost  extent  of  the  human  power,  in  works  unrrvalled  in  their 
own  kind,  and  whose  grandeur  is  scarcely  surpassed  in  an^^^  other. 
The  first  obelisks  remount  to  immemorial  antiquity,  and  might 
serve  for  gnomons  far  more  perfect  than  the  natural  shadows  of 
trees  and  mountains.  They  were  unfortunately,  as  we  have  seen, 
▼ery  early  prostituted  to  the  purposes  of  superstition.  They  fre- 
quently served  as  ornaments  to  palaces  and  temples.  They  might 
sometimes  be  employed  to  convey  instruction  to  the  multitude,  oa 
moral  as  well  as  physical  subjects ;  and  they  contained  in  their 
hierogly pities,  a  history  ambiguous  from  the  j[iature  uf  the  character 
in  which  it  was  written  ;  perhaps  hyperbolical  in  itself,  and  cer- 
tainly full  of  c^xaggeration,  as  it  was  usually  interpreted.^ 

We  have,  in  a  former  part  of  this  critique,  candidly  ex- 
pressed our  opinion  respecting  the  merits  of  this  perform- 
ance ;  ive  shall  only  add  that  we  consider  it  to  be  on  the 
whole,  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  ihe  student, 
and  to  our  stock  of  historical  compositions. 
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Art.  II.— -TA^  Mountain  Bard,  consisting  of  Ballads  end 
SoAgs,  founded  on  Facts  and  Legendary  Tales,  By  James 
Uoggf  the  Ettric  Shepherd.    Svo.     7«.  6rf.  Murray.    1807. 

WE  are  again  called  upon  to  record  and  to  criticise  poetic^ 
inspiration.  Such  may  questionless  be  deemed  the  tuneful 
mod  picturesque  effusions  of  a  mind  so  uncultured  as  that  of 
our  HrcHLANU  HEBDSMAN^  twin-destinied    with  the  SrF*r 

TOhK  PLOUGHBOY. 

Ihe  prefatory  memoir  of  this  nevr  minstrers  rude  and  sim- 
ple life,  interests  from  that  unvarnished  truth  with  whicti  it 
seems  to  have  been  written ;  yet  we  cannot  help  regretting 
fais  sturdy  rejection  of  friendly  criticism,  for  whose  operatioa 
there  is  ample  room  in  the  volume,  before  us.  Of  the  same 
complexion  with  that  pertinacity  is  the  author's  avowed 
preference  of  his  Sandy  Todd,  an  elegy,  uncouth  in  its 
nature  as  in  its  name,  and  though  the  15tb,  14th,  and  T5th 
stanzas  are  pof/ry,  the  avo?^^  production  in  the  book.  It  is 
addressed  to  a  lady,  and  alludes  to  amorous  familiarity, 
supposed  lo  have  passed  between  the  author  and  herself. 
Other  poems  in  this  collection  hint  at  amours  with  ladies, 
and  they  disgust  us  from  their  total  improbability.  Such  a 
literaUsans-cuiotte  as  he  professes  himself  to  have  beea 
through  all  his  former  life!  masterof  only  two  shirts,  which 
hung  in  tatters  about  his  heels  !  he  pressed  to  a  lady's  bo* 
pom  !— impossible  ! 

In  Sir  David  Grbeme,  the  first  poem,  we  find  many 
imitative,  and  several  original  beauties.  The  hound  of  that 
ballad  is  copied  from  Lord  llonard's  Hounds  in  Walter 
Scott's  noble  heroic  ballad,  GIenBnlas»  and  the  imitation, 
though  evident  and  inferior,  is  spirited.  In  her  pursuit  of 
the  returning  dog, Sir  David's  lady  is  described  like  ihe  Mar- 
garet of  one  of,  Percy's  ancient  ballads,  when  she  follows 
the  sprite  of  her  lover  through  brake,  briar,  and  flood.  The 
description  of  Sir  David's  bodr,  half  devoured  by  birds  and 
insects,  has  a  precision,  original  in  poetry  as  dreadful  in  itn 
presentment.  Ttie  open,  black,  and  tongueless  mouth,  fu st 
idescribed,  and  afterwards  reverted  to  in  ttie  appantion,  is  in 
the  true  spirit  of  terrible  poetry. 

The  poor  hound,  seeming  glad  to  see  his  perishing  maste  , 
fawning  and  licking  his  wounds  as  he  resumes  his  se^t  by 
the  body,  exhibits  a  strong  trait  of  the  canine  character  and 
virtues.  Those  lines  which  describe  darkt^ss  gathering 
upon  the  ghastlv  scene,  may  give  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
fuithor'i  sC^le  of  versific^ion. 
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^  Now  coming  was  the  nigbt,  sae  dark, 
And  gone  was  a  the  light  of  day  : 
The  moor  was  duHf  the  skies  were  rairk, 
And  deep  and  dreary  was  the  way.' 

The  lady  casting  a  homeward  look,  as  terror  arose  amid 
'Ijer  agony,  is  a  stroke  t)f  nature  which  probably  a  le«s  ge- 
nuine, though  tnore  refined  poet,  might  not  have  given. 
Her  sudden  view  of  the  dismal  ^ost  banishes*  at  once^  thir 
yearningafter  home-protection  from  that  surrounding  hor- 
ror. The  spectre's  gfitn  and  unmoving  eye-lids.  Its  black' 
inonih,  which  seems  struggling  in  vain  to  impart  some  dread- 
ful tale,  the  waving  of  the  withered  hand>  as  hopeless  to  ac* 
complish  that  desire ;  these  produce  a  spectre  of  no  couamoa 
features.  The  least  decree  of  originality  in  the  jghost- por- 
traiture is.  ve^y  creditable  when  we  recollect  the  swarm  of 
spectres  which, within  thelast  forty  years,  have  glared  upon 
our  poetry  and  our  novels.  A  good  effec^t  results  from  the 
abrupt  breaking  off  this  urifinished  story. 

In  THE  Pedlar  we  find  a  more  manifest  imitation  of  the 
i&uperstitioiis  and  rude  verse  of  eldtr  Scotlahd ;  but,  however 
the  tt<^o  first  stanzas  may  form  a  strikitig  exotdlutti  fbr  a  hor-^ 
rid  tale, 'we 'yet  deem  the  Pedlar  a  far  infer i6r  com posi- 
lion  toSiR  David  Greeme.  The  moon  khining  through 
the  pedlar's  body,  is  a  thought  purloined  from  Ossian.  Co- 
nal  speaking  to  Cuchullin  of  Crugal's  ghost,  observes^  that 

*  Stars  dim  twinkled  thro*  his  form/         '    '       ' 

How  can  succeeding  poets  dream  that  rem^kable  passages 
can  have  been  so  forgotten  as  not.  to  be  recognized  when 
produced  in  their  poetry  }  ,  It  is  at  once  weal^  and  disiuge-* 
nuous  to  appropriate  them,  without  acknowledgment,  totheii 
otvn  use*  It  was,  however,  always  thus ;  Vi&Grucopie^ 
servilely  from  Homer,  and  our  own  immortal  Milton 
adopted  thoughts  and  images  from  Homer,  JDante,  and  bis 
predecessors  in  English  verse.  Nevertheless  ,gi;eat  exam- 
plen  cannot  justify  voluntary  plagiarism. 

"Whatever  real,  or  fancied  defect  our  former  review  of  Mr* 
Southey's  Madoc,  given  early  on  its  publication,  might  point 
out  (and  no  bard  of  any  period  ever  produced  a  wcnk  of  tha( 
length  in  which,  perhaps,  more  defects  than  can  be  foMudin 
Madoc  might  not  be  remarked)  we  cannot^  now  we  are  on 
the  subject  of  poetic  plagiarism,  refrain  from  doing  its  au* 
thor  the  justice  to  acknowledge,  that  of  all  poets,  ancient 
or  modern,  he  imitates  the  seldomest  and  is  the  most  origi« 
nal.  tf  Homer  be  excepted,  it  is  pirobably  because  so  very 
small  a  portion  of  the  compositions  of  his  predecessors  has 
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come  down  to  us.     Mr.  Southey  disdains   to  deck  his  muse 
in  borrowed  gems.* 

We  6nd  curiotis  accounts  of  Scottish  supersfition  in  the 
notes  to  the  Pedlar,  and  tp  other  of  these  poems.  The  style 
of  the  notes  is  excellent,  nothing  is  crampt,  nothing  redun- 
dant; the  prose  is  more  perfect,  and  not  less  extriiordinarj 
than  tlie  verse. 

Many  gleams  of  poetry  illuminate  Gilmanscleach,  the 
succeeding  ballad.  Its  Peog  y  is  a  little  angel  of  mercy,  and 
the  portrait  of  the  old  man,  to  relieve  whose  distress  she  sold 
hernewigown,  is  an  original  and  njasterly  touch ;  but  the 
tale  is  long,  and  somewhat  tedious,  and  ihereare  striking  in- 
consistencies in  the  characters  of  the  two  young  heroes. 

The  Fray  of  Elibank,  an  old  tradition,  is  familiar  to  our 
recollection.  This  rustic  bard  has  versified  it  with  spirit  and 
humour. 

.  Mi'.ss  John  appears  a  tiresome  obscure  attempt  at  the 
terrible.  The  vanishing  of  the  witch  is  ye^  another  plagia- 
rism from  Glen  PIN  LAS  ;  but  what  a  superior  wit9h  is  there 
^displayed  !  Poetry  has  few  things  more  striking  than  her  in- 
terview with  the  seer.     Her  modest  air,  her  elegant  beauty. 


'  *  Since  our  remarks  on  the  Mountain  Bard  w«re  written,  information  has  been 
sent  ns  «rhich,  united  to  the  testimonies  of  the  Welch  Historiat)s;  and  thfei^  of  vari- 
ous travellers,  establishes  the  verity  of  the  circumstance  on  which  thtt  <poem  Ma- 
fioc  is  biiijt^  It  substitutes  truth  for  apprehended  fable  inoijr  opinion  of  Mr* 
£louthey*s  claini  for  Prince  Madoc,  and  for  this  country  the  i  I lustriou?  circum- 
ttSMQCe  of  South  America  having  been  discovered  by  a  Brito'n  several  centuries 
before  Columbus  found  his  way  thither.  That  done,  we  are  free  to  confess  it  th* 
noblest  subject  fbr  epic  song  that  could  have  been  drawn  from  the  stores  of  an- 
tiquity ; — but  to  our  information. 

*  The  Rev.  Henry  White  of  Lichfield  is  a  collector  of  rare  and  ancient  books 
and  tracts.  His  friend  George  Park«r,  Esq.  of  Cheshire,  lately  sent  him  What- 
lon's  almanack,  published  in  1662,  the  third  year  of  CharUs  the  second's  restora- 
tion. This  curious  old  chronicle  contains  a  list  of  the  Welch  kings,  from  the  de- 
parture of  the  Romans  to  the  period  at  which  Wales  ceased  to  be  a  monarchy. 
They  are  thirty-eight  in  number,  commenoing  wfth  Constautine  of  Little  Britain, 
or  Armorica,  andfrom  him  nominally  travelling  down,  with  the  dates  of  each  begin- 
ning reign,  to     . 

1078.  Gruffyth  ap  Cinon.  He  (says  this  Chronologist)  reformed  the  Welch 
poets  and  minstrels,  and  brought  others  out  of  Ireland  to  instruct  the  Welch. 

i  137.  Owen  Gwineth  ap  Gruifeth  ap  Conan. 

1139,  David  ap  Owen  Gwineth.  In  his  time  (adds  this  old  Chronicle)  Madoc 
liis  brother,  discovered  a  part  of  the  West  Indies. 

1 1 94»  Uwelin  ap  Jorwerth  ap  Owen  Gwineth. 

r^40.  David  apLlwelinap  Jorwerth. 

1246.  LlwelinapGruffeth  ap  LI welin  ap  Jorwerth,  the  last  Prince  of  Wales  of 
the  British  blood. 

This  veritable  record  does  not  cite  its  information  concerning  Madoc's  voyages 
of  discovery  as  a  tradition,  but  as  a  known  and  established  fact,  and  we  also  learn 
from  it  that  Llwelin,  one  of  the  yo^pgand  interesting  warriors  of  Mr.  Southey 'a 
sublime  epic,  succeeded  his  usurping  uncle  to  the  Cambrian  throne.  We  recollect 
having  complained  of  the  uncertainty  in  which  the  poei  had  leftthe  future  destiny 
of  that  illustrious  youth,  rightful  heir  to  the  crown,  then  worn  Dy  David^  who  had 
iB2t}^ered  his  eldest  brother  Jorwojrth  the  father  of  Llw^Un.      '     • 
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chilled  Sy  the  midnight  winds  and  rai;is{  the  grace  with 
which  she  is  described  wringing  her  wet  tresses  over  the  fii^^ 
all  this  loveliness  contrasted  with  her  altering  and  dilatiog 
form,  and  the  wild  veil  with  which  she  vanishes,  has  an  iW 
finitely  fine  effect.  The  weird  lady  of  M^ss  John  is  a  fee^' 
ble  attempt  to  shoot  in  the  strong  bow  of  the  first  poet  in 
Scotland.  Nothing  can  excuse  manifest  imitation^  hktM 
manifest  superiority  to  the  passage  imitated. 

The  Death  of  Douglas^  Lord  of  Liih>esdai<e«  suo* 
ceeds,  with  much  confusion  in  the  story  and  litUe  poetryw 
Douglas  the  husband  and  Douglas  the  lover  are  not  su£* 
ciently  discriminated. 

Willie  Wilkin,  recalling  to  our  mind  the  far  subliawr 
wizard  ^in  W.  Scott's  Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel,  sinJuL 
low  in  the  comparison.  O  that  poets  would  cease  to  imitate 
what  they  cannot  hope  to  equal !  Goggle  is,  in  this  poem,  aa 
uncouth  word  for  the  shine  of  the  glow* worm,  which  Dar* 
vrin.80  beautifully  calls 

*  Star  of  the  earth  and  diamond  of  the  night/ 

*  The'  glow. worm  goggles  on  the  moss.* 

What  an  unappropriate  verb !  What  dissonant  alliteration  ! 

The  fragment,  iHiRLESTANe,  is  not  one  of  the ^em«  ii| 

^tbis  volume— nor  yet  the  following  one— *LoRjy  Derwbnt. 

•  His  lordsbipis  another  ghost  compiled  from  the   countless 

ghosts  whicn  haifpt  tli^e  British  ^nd  Gero^afi  miises.    And 

Sere  is  more  theft ;  instance : 

LordDerwent. 

*  But  where  got  ye  that  stately  steed 
So  !)table  and  so  good  f 

And  where  got  ye  that  gilded  sword 

So  dyed  with  purple  blood  ? 

I  got  that  sword  in  bloody  fray  t 

Last  night  on  EldenDowne; 

I  got  the  hdrse  and  harness  toQ 

Where  mortal  jie'er  got  one^' 

Percfs  Ancient  Ballads. 

*  And  \vhere  gat  ye  that  rose  water 
That  made  your  face  so  fair  ?      ^  ,. 
I  got  it  in  my  mother's  womb 

Where  ye  will  ne'er  get  mair/ 

^        • 

The  l^iAiRD  OF  Lainstoh  has  but  one.7^wmz^fy 
*  His  hawks  flew  idle  o'er  the  feUi! 
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for  M  to  the  dogs  howling  at  the  door^  that  is  Ossian, 
Jiasbed  up  by  tweoty  poetasters  of  late  years.  We  do  not 
however  mean  to  include 4he  Mountain  Bard  in  that 
vapid  class.  The  contents  of  bis  volume  lift  bin  far  abofeit.' 
^  We  are  however  not  sorry  to  dismiss  this  imitative  ver- 
sification of  old  Scotch  legends^  where  genius  struggles  ia 
the  viscous  toils  of  studied  resemblance. 

Songs  adapted  to  the  Times,  the  first  of  them  ex- 
cepted, are  more  sweet  and  original.  Three  have  great 
poetic  beauty, — Farewell  to  Ettrick, — Love  abused, — 
and  THE  Author's  Address  TO  iiis  auld  Dog  Hector. 
They  are  worthy  of  Burns,  without  copying  him.  The 
tender  sentiments  of  the  Farewell,  with  all  its  natural 
and  local  yearning,  is  not  new  ground,  but  many  a  fair  and 
fresh  field  flower  adorn  it. 

*  Farewell,  my  Ettrick^  fare  ye  well ! 
I  own  I'm  unco  loth  to  leave  ye, 
None  kens  the  half  of  what  I  feel, 
Nor  half  the  cause  I  ha  to  grieve  me. 

*  There  first  I  saw  the  rising  morn. 
There  first  my  infaiit  mind  unfurl'd, 
To  judge  that  spot  Where  I  was  born 
The  very  centre  o*  the  world. 

*  Tho'  twin'd  by  rough  and  raging  seas 
And  rising  hills  and  roaring  rivers, 
To  think  on  them  I'll  never  cease, 
Until  my  heart  go  a' to  shivers. 

Farewell,  my  Ettrick,  &c.  • 

*  My  parents,  crazy  grown  wi'  eild. 
How  I  rejoic'd  to  be  their  stay  ! 

1  thought  to  stand  their  help  and  shield 
Until,  and  at  their  latest  day. 

*  Wi*  gentle  hand  to  close  their  e'en,    ' 
And  wet  the  yerd  wi'  many  a  tear 
That  held  the  dust  o'ilka  friend, 

O  friends  sae  tender  and  sincere* 

*  it  winna  do — I  maun  away 

To  yon  rough  isle,  sae  bleak  and  dun,       ? 
Lang  will  they  mourn,  both  night  and  day. 
The  absence  o*  their  darlin  son* 

*  Naemair  these  gilded  banks  at  noon 
An  answer  to  my  flute  will  swell, 
Nae  roair  the  tioI  sweet  Pll  tune, 
That  a'  the  younkers  lo'ed  sae  well. 

Farewell,  my  Ettrickt&c' 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  1«,  Not^mJ^fj  1807.  R 
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The  dp^ning  of  Love  Aiu8«0>  gires^  US'  a  rtrikWg'  moor- 
ing ItHifccapc,  m  i)*hich  oon^  of  the  coW  touches  6f.  ft'^ 
ci^iest  are  diiceAiibfe,  riiough  the  ihaster  tiot  b^iiig  go/A^ 
iuggtith  6n'  6ni  perusal,  ad  irfca  of  itt  being  an  cvm^ 
sccne^    We  are  tempted  to  cite  the  statt^a : 

*:Tbc  glooming  from  the  wielkin  liigh, 
lUd  cWd  tfc^  bonni^  gowMert  gl^m  ; 
The  curtain'd  east,  in  criitfson  dye,. 
Hung  heavy  o*er  tKe  linud  stream; 
The  witd-fose,  blusbing  on  the  briar,. 
Was  set  wiih  drops  of  shiny  dew  ? 
As  big  and  dear  tbc  bursting  tear 
That  row'ed  in  Betty's  een,  sae  btoe  i' 

The  remainder  of  this  ballad  is  beautiful  and  pathetic. 

We  have  seen  many  verses  to  dd^s,  bat  dime  which 
contain  a  more  perfect  pictdr^  of  the  canme  character  and 
virtues  than  this  charmirfg>  though  simple  dddtts^  to  Aulu 
Hector, 

*  Come  my  auld,  towsy,  trtwty  ftietrfi- 
Why  gars  ye  look  sae  do«f  th  and  wae^ 
Dost  thi nk  my  favors  at;  an  end  , 
Because  thy  h ead  ia  tttrnin  gray.  I 

*  Altho'  thy  feet  begin  to  fail. 
Their  best  were  spent  in  serving  me  ; 
And  can  I  grudge  thy  wee  bit  meal 
Some  comfort  in  thine  age  to  gie  ? 

<  To  naethrawn  boy,  or  scrawgin  wife 
Shall  thy  auld  bones  become  a  drudge.;. 
At  cats  and  callans  a'  thy  life 
Thou  ever  bore  a  mortal  grudge. 

*  An'  while  thy  surly  looks  declaKd 
Thou  lu'ed  the  women  worst  of  a'; 
Gause  oft  they  my  affection  shar'd^ 
Which  thou  could  never  brook  at  i\ 

*  When  sitting  wP  my  boi^y  Meg 
Wair  happy  than  aprince  coU'd  be, 
JAott.f/ac'rf  thee  by  ber  other  leg, 
And  watch'd  her  wi  a  jealous  ee. 

*  Yet  wou'd  she  clasp  thy  to^zy  pMy 
Thy  greesome  gnps  >Vere  never  sKiithy, 
And  thou  hast  been  than  her  mair  Uue, 
And  truer  than  the  frteAd  that  gae  thee/ 

&c.  &c. 
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Yhe  dialect  6f  Scolland^  wh«D  it  u  not  QDiDtelligibly 
ancient^  farms  a  sort  of  Doric  style>  which  has  a  pleasing 
effect^  when  tender  t(W>ughts  acre  applied  to  impressive  oc- 
<purrencps.  A  Httl^  gl^sary  examinatioa  will  sooa  enable 
the  poetic  readers  of  our  coatitry  to  HQdecstand  il  perfectly, 
and  it  has  a  number  of  words^  whose  sounds  better  echo 
thesense^  than  th^se  of  similar  iqaport  in  this  language, 
besides  that  being  sometimes  shott^r^  ftnd  soinetimes  longer 
than  their  English  synonjmes^  they  accommodate  the  mea* 
sure :  as  smll  for  bitter. 

*  When  the  snell  storms  begun.' 

Glints  instead  of  glances. 

'My  V>uris  casements,  a  sae  li^t. 
When,  gliote  the  bonab  sua/ 

^  Wbea  glances  the  beautiful  sun,'  woul4  convey  the 
lame  meaning,  but  it  would  not  have  come  into  the  eighC 
feet  measure  oi  the  ballad  from  whence  the  lines  are  quoted, 
and  the  sounds  are  less  sensaiiomth  Soom  the  flood  instead 
Siimim  the  flood.  The  Scotch  word,  more  nearly  than  the 
English,  resembles  the  sound  of  water  when  its  waves  are 
cloven  by  the  swimmer.  DrumUe  has  a  more  solemn  effect 
upon  the  ear  than  the  English  word  of  similar  meaning 
muddy. 

*  I  have  seen  Tweed  streaming, 

With  sun-beams  all  gleaming. 

Grow  drumlie  and  black  as  he  rolls  on  his  way*' 

'  Substitute  muddy  for  drumlie,  and  observe  how  much  less 
j^wful  the  intonation  ! 

But  if  thoughts'  and  images  genuinely  poetical,  appear  to 
advantage  when  attuned  to' the  tender  stops  of  this  Doric 
reed,  be  it  remembered^  that  its  tunes  caiinot  make  prose 
poetry,  for  instance  tlie  rude  ballads  of  the  first  &ad  half  the 
second  volume  of  the  Border  Minstrelsy.  In  the  sue* 
ceedinff  poenis  of  that  collection  the  light  of  poetry  gradually 
ftiengthens,  and  thei^  beautiful  and  grand  thoughts  and 
pictures  are  rendered  more  touching  by  the  ttee  intermixture 
of  Caledonian  phrases  and  epithets. 

We  farther  wish  to  impress  this  truth  on  the  mind  of  the 
Mountain  Bard,  and  of  ot^erSc9tti9h  poets,  yiz.  t^iat  ancient 
no  more  than  modern  jaogi^age  can  excuse  jgfammar  vipla- 
tions,  sa^h  as  ^re  fgur^d  o#  t^^  ifiUt  yag^e  of  tiie  volume 
before  us. 

R  2 
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*  Thou  who  rules  the  rolling  thunder, 
Thou  who  darts  the  fiery  flame/ 

And  now  where  shall  we  place  this  newjpoet  of  the  high- 
lands ?  Let  as  enamerate  the  four,  who  in  Great  Brilain,  and 
in  our  own  times,  have  high  though  unschooled  prelensioos. 
The  suhlimest  farisChatlerton,  whose  character  and  whose 
destiny  the  following  line  of  Mr.  Wordswofth's  presents 
with  great  pith  and  happiness^ 

*  The  sleepless  soul  that  perish 'd  in  its  pride/ 

In  the  next  degree  of  genius  stands  the  celebrated  Burns. 
Bloomfield  holds  the  third  raok^  and  this  mountain  bard  ooi 
unworthily  brings  up  the  rear.,  We  recommend  it  to  those 
who  possess,  or  wish  to  possess  a  classical  and  well  arranged 
library^  to  place  the  works^  of  these  inspired  rusitics  side  bj 
side  on  their  shelves. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Walter  Scott  has  been  so  ener- 
getic and  successful  in  the  cause  of  this  humble  brother  (^ 
the  lyre,  as  to  have  obtained  for  him  by  the  sale  of  his  works^m 
decent  independence,  a  little  farm  on  the  Highlands.  Much 
to  the  honour  of  Scotland  is  the  nationality  of  her  nobles  and 
authors  of  eminence  when  it  operates  to  the  protection  of  her 
men  of  rising  genius  in  every  department  of  literature,  ad* 
vanciug  at  once  the  progress  of  their  fame,  and  the  coqpt- 
forts  of  their  existence. 

England's  inferiority  in  this  respect  has  been  disgraceful 
to  her  from  the  time  the  muses  first  established  their  new 
Parnassus  on  her  shores,  even  to  the  present  day.  Her 
countrymen  damp,  and  have  always  dampt  contemporajj 
geni|}^  by  neglect,  and  especially  that  of  their  poets.  They 
take  malicious  pleasure  in  seeing  repressed  by  the  bitter  gibes 
of  envioMS  o^  undiscerning  criticism,  those  powers  of  the 
kuagiualjoa,  which  were  given  for  the  glory  of  our  Ian* 
'gaage>  and  for  that  of  the  times  in  which  we  live« 


Aet.  III. — Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  for  (he  Year  1807.  Part  L  4^o.  Nicoi. 
1807.  .  ^  . 

THIS  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Trans^iclions  is  io- 
trodu«ed  by  a  very  important  and  interesting  memoir  on 
chemical  decomposition,  and  which  promises  to  establish  a 
new  doctrine  of  chemical  attraction  and  repulsion,      tt  \% 

entitled,  " 
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1,  The  Bakerian  Lecture  on  some  Chemical  jigencies  of 
Electricity.  By  Humphy  Davy,  Esq..  F.R.S.  M.  R.I.J. — 
Before  entering  on  the  immedjate  subject  of  bis  investiga- 
tion, Mr.  Davj  has  found  it  necessary  to  point  out  some  er- 
TOFs  of  other  enquirers^  and  to  shew  by  what  means  they 
have  been  aiisled.  This  is  done  in  the  second  section  of  the 
lecture^  On  the  changes  produced  by  electricity  in  water.  The 
appearance  of  acid  and  alkaiine  matter  in  water  subjected 
to  the  action  of  the  voltaic  pile,  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Cruick- 
shank,  M.  Desormes,  M«  Brugnatelli,  and  others.  As  early 
as  1800,  Mr,  Davy  found  a  nitro-muriatic  solution  of  gold, 
(when  gold  wires  were  used  as  conductors)  in  water  which 
had  been  exposed  to  tl>e  positive  wire,  and  a  solution  of  soda 
in  tne  opposite  tube  ;  but  he  at  the  same  lime  ascertained 
that  the  muriatic  acid  owed  its  appearance  to  the  animal 
or  vegetable  matters  employed  as  a  conductor  between  the 
tubes.  A  variety  of  experiments  are  here  detailed  to  shevr 
that  the  alkaline  and  acid  matters,  W.hich  have  been  ob« 
served  in  the  experiments  with  the  voltaic  pile,  are  not  ge- 
nerated from  the  water,  but  proceed  either  from  some  part 
of  the  apparatus  used  in  the  experiment,  or  in  the  case  of 
the  production  of  nitric  acid,  by  the  union  of  oxygene  with 
the  nitrogene  of  the  common  air  dissolved  in  the  water.  The 
experiment  was  performed  in  cones  of  gold  with  purified 
water  under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air  pump ;  in  these 
circumstances  no  alkali  is  produced,  and  the  quantity  of  acid 
is  so  minute  as  to  be  barely  perceptible. 

This  preliminary  question  being  settled,  Mr.  Davy  pro- 
ceeds to  consider— -TAe  agencies  of  Electricity  in  the  decom^ 
position  of  various  compounds. 

One  of  the  first  phaenomena  in  the  voltaic  pile  was  the 
decomposition  of  the  muriate  of  soda  attached  to  the  paste- 
board ;  and  many  facts  have  been  since  observed  of  the  se- 
paration of  the  constituent  parts  of  neutro-saline  and  metaU 
lie  solutions.  In  all  the  clianges  the  acid  matter  collectB 
round  the  positively  electrified  surface^  and  the  alkaline  Qr« 
metallic  matter  round  the  negatively  electrified  surface. 
The  substances  which  Mr.  Davy  has  subjected  to  this  mpde 
of  decomposition  were  sulphate  of  lime,  fluate  of  lime, 
and  sulphate  of  barytes.  He  also  separated  alkalies  and  acids 
from  solid  combinations  in  which  they  exist  in  minoite  quanti- 
ties, as  basalt,  compact  zeolite,  lehidolite,  vitreous  lava  froqi 
Etna,  and  glass.  Soluble  compounds  exhibit  the  same  phae- 
nomena;  their  decomposition  was  more  rapid,  and  the  ap- 
pe^trances  perfectly  distinct.  Sulphate  of  soda,  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash, nitrateof barytes,sulphateof ammonia,and several  others 
were  tried.  The  acids  uniformly  collected  in  the  tube  contain- 
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ihg  the  positive  wire,  and  the  alkalies  arid  earths  in  that  con* 
taining  the  negative  wire.  The  effects  of  ifietallifc  solutions  Fol- 
lowed the  same  analogy^  In  anexperimeht  very  c^efully  con-r 
ducted  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash,  it  appeared  that 
the  decomposition  was  complete  ;  the  whole  acid  collecting 
in  one  side  and  the  whole  alkali  in  the  other.  These  experr- 
nieots  were  performed  in  little  agate  cups  connec^d  by  a 
piece  of  atniantbus,  and  the  ekciricity  conducted  by  pdiiits 
pf  platina, 

^4.-^0/1  the  Transfer  of  certain  of  the  consfitueAt  Parts  of 
Bodies  bjf  the  Jction  of  Elect  riciiy.-^ln  the  experiments  Just 
related,  the  solutions  to  be  examined  were  put  into  both  of 
th^  agate  cups.  In  those  which  follow,  6ne  of  the  tubes  oc 
cnpscontained  only  pure  water.  B^  this  arrangement  one  6f 
the  elements  of  the  body  cleptrified  was  made  to  pass  into  tbp 
pure  water;  the  base  passed  into  the  water  when  the  wire 
in  the  water  was  negative,  and  the  acid  when  the  wire  wa^ 
positive.  The  metals  and  meiaUic  oxides  passed  to  the  nega- 
live  surface  like  the  alkalies,  and  collected  round  it.  Thougt^ 
.the  solution  be  not  in  contact  with  either  of  the,  nietalliG 
Tvires,  but  be  contained  in  an  intermediate;  vessel,  and  the 
Ifvires.  inserted  in  tubes  of  distilled  water,  it  makes  ho  differ- 
ence in  the  result :  still  the  alkaline  niatter  collects  round 
the  negative  wire,  and  acid  round  the  positive, 

5.  On  the  Passage  of  jicixh,  A/kafies  and  other  Suf^ stanch 
through  varioiis  attracting  Chemical  Aienstrna  by  Means  of 
Electric^tj/. -^It  appears  ti)atthe  shme  power  which  destroys 
'elective  affinity  in  the  vicinity  ofthe  melallic  points,  destroys 
it  likewise  or  suspends  its  operation  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  circuit.  Sulphuric  acid  was  nlade  to  pass  fcom  its  union 
with  pot-ash  through  a  solution  of  ammonia  into  water.  The 
muriatic  acid  from  muriate  of  soda,  and  nitric  acid  from  ni- 
trate of  pot-ash  were  transmitted  through  concentrated  alka- 
line menstrua,  under  similar  circumstances.  Alkaline  mafter^^ 
iime,  stfontit^s,  and  barytes,  have  in  like'marjner  been  trans- 
mitted through  acid  menstrua.  But  sulphurip  iaeid  could  nrtt 
be  transmitted  through  a  solution  of  barytes,  nor  {vice  versa), 
"barytes  through  isulphuriq  acid.  These  bodies  united  ui  the 
intermediate  vessel:  with ^he  solution  of  slroiHit^s  the  result 
'was  verv  analogous.  These  apparent  ei^ceptions  to  the. 
general  law  appear  to  be  owing  to  the  insolubility  of  the 
compound  which  is  formedT,  which  is  carried  out  of  th«i 
sphere  of  electrical  action  b}'  the  power  of  gravitation.  In 
the  same  naanner  it  is  Impracticable  to  carry  muriatic  aci^ 
through  a  solution  of  sulphate  bf  silver,  the  newcompourt4 
(murjate  of  silver)  being  wholly  insoluble.     1(  animal  or 
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yege\ahle  m^ilGx  is  m^ade  the  medium  of  communication  be- 
tweeq  ll^  opposite  electricities,  the  saline  ingredients  of 
them  unidergo  llie  s^nje  decomposition  and  Uansfer.  Pot-as|i 
^nd  lime  passed  froip. the  fresh  leaf  stalk  of  a  pqlyanthus  : 
«oda^  ammonia^  and  lime  from  a  piece  of  muscular  flesh  of 
'l?eef. 

The_general  ]s\yr  that  regglatefi  these  phenomena,   as  Mr. 
Davy  exptaicn«  in  the  sixth  section  of  his  lecture^  is  that  hy- 
drogeoe^    the   alkaline   substances,  the  metals^  and  certain 
attracted  by  negatively  electrified  «ur- 
I  by  positively  electrified  surfaces ;  ^ud 
xygene  and  acid  substances  aire  a^ract* 
electrified    metallic    surfaces,    and    re- 
f  electrified  metallic  surfaces ;  and  these 
sive  forces  are  sufficiently  energetic  to 
the  usual  operation  of  elective  affinity* 
us  is  not  essential  to  the  production  of 
IS.    They  may  be  effected  by  a  comnioii 
^y  em|)loying  fine  platina  points  of  -fy  af 
'  cemented  in  glass  tubes  in  the  manner 
ollaston,  and  arranging  the  remaining 
he  voltaic  pile  is  empl6yed. 
into  the^sauses  of  these  changes  lir«  Da- 
ction)  has  recourte  to  the  laws  of  electri- 
city excited  by  the  sin.ple  contact  of  difFerenii  bodies ;  and  it 
seetns  to  be  a  general  law,  that,  regarding  metals  as  interme- 
diate bodies^  alkidis  receive  electricity  from  them,  and  conse- 
jquently  become  positive,  and  acida  communicate  electricity 
and  becQme  negative.     Many  experiments  are  related  illus- 
trative of  this  pi*inciple,  which  with  some  extension  seems 
.capable  of  being  generally  applied.     It  may  fairly  then  be 
presumed  that  bodies  possessing  opposite  electrical  energies 
in  regard  to  the  same  body,  would  possess  them  lilcewise  with 
iregard  to  each  other;  and  this  too  is  confirmed  by  experi- 
ment.   A  dry  piece  of  lime  became  positively  electrified  by 
repeated   contact  with  crystals  of  oxalic   acid;  i^nd  the^e 
crystals  placed  upon  the  top  of  a  condensipg  electron^eter^ 
and  repeatedly  toiitched  by  lime  rendered  the  gold  leaves  ng«- 
gatively  electrified. 

These  facts  lead  to  a  new  view  of  chemical  combinatIq.li 
and  decomposition.  They  show  the  intipate  relation  between 
cheniical  affinity  and  electrical  energy^  and  they  give  reason 
to  suspect  that  all  chemical  attraction  is  that  which  takes 
plac^  between  bodies /naturally  of  opposite  electrical  cpiidi- 
llions^  and  that  jthe  incapacity  of  entering  into  cheniicai 
union  is  caused  bybodies  being;  naturally  in  the  same  elec^ 
ttical  condition^    Tb^  effect  of  heat  iQ  producing  cotabina- 
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tions  is  not  only  that  it  gives  more  freedom  of  motion  to 
the  particles  of  bodies,  but  in  a  nmnber  of  cases  it  seems  also 
to  exalt  the  electrical  energies  of  bodies;  a  power  of  which 
glass,  the  tourmalin,  and  sulphur,  afford  familiar  instan- 
ces. ■ ; 

What  then  is  the  mode  of  action  in  the  pile  itself?  This 
question  Mt.  Dary  dis^cuss^s  in  the  gth  section.  On  thi« 
head  he  feafys,  that 

'       •■     '       '  ■  .        •  *        -■  ,      '       f 

'  ^  The  electrical  energies  of  the  metals  with  regard  to  each  other, 
orthe  substane^s  dissolved  in  the  water,  in  the  voltaic  or  other  ana- 
](^oliS',instrumen^^<s^6nT  t6  be  the  causes  that  disturb  the  equilibri* 
titn,  'and  the  chemical  changes  the  causes  that  tend  to  restore  the 
equilibrium^  and  the pha[in<^Diiona  most  prubabi}!  depend  on  their  joiot 
agen<^/  ... 

^r  EabiEoni  advanced  an  opinion,,  which  in  the  early  stage 
-0f,ibeitivesiigation  appeared  extreaieiy  probable;  naujely, 
that  the  chemical  changes  were  the  primary  causes  of  the 
pbaenonieQa  of  gaJvanisoi.  But  the  electricity  exhibited  by 
:lhe  flinaple  opposition  of  metallic  surfaces,  and  other  facts 
oppose  this  hypothesis.  In  the  charges  purely  chemical  no 
joaark  of  electricity  can  be  detected  provided  there  is  no  great 
heat  or  effervescence*  in  which  case  thp  signs  pf  ^lecUrici- 
,ty  are  caused  by  the  evaporation, 

Mn  Davy  concludes  this  very  interesting  memoir  with 
MOtt^  miscellaneous  experiu;ieats ;  but  as  they  are  chiefly 
Variatjo^ns  of  those  aJready  detailed,  and  valuable  more  fqr 
the  results  than.as  throwing  any  fresh  lights  on  the  principles, 
il«e  must  content  ourselves  with  this  brief  notice  of  them. 
All  tb^  lovers  of  philosophical  chemistry  must  feel  highly 
.indebted  to  him  for  this  copious  and  luminous  account 
of  some  of  the  most  curious  phisepomena  in  nature, 

II,  On  the  Procession  of  the  Equinoxes.  By  the  liev. 
Jlbram  Robertson,  M.  A.  JF.  JR.  S.  Savilian  Professor  of 
Cs^metrjf  in  the  University  of  0^ford,^^li  is  impossible  to 
understand  this  paper  without  the  aid  of  diagrams. 

lllfjinjccouut  of  tzto  Children  bom  with  Cataracts  in  their 
JEyes,  to  shew  that  theirSight  was  obscured  in  very  different Dc'* 
grcf^imihExperiments  to  determine  the  proportionalKnoxcledgc 
i^  Objects  acquired  by  them  immediately  after  the  Cataracts 
wsre removed.  *  By  Eifcrard  Home,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.— These  cases 
arie  not  of  great  importance.  Each  subject  had  some  know- 
ledge af  light  and  colours,  and  consequently  some  imperfect 
jidea?<of  figiures  and  distances  previous  to  the  operations  tfiey 
underwent.  Am  far  a&they  go,  th<?y  confirm  tlie  opinions  of 
%U^  bf  St  metaphysicians,  that  our  knowledge  ${  putline  is  d^ 
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Tived  from  the  touch,  and  that  the  eye  assists  onlj  by  artifi- 
cial association. 

IV.  Observations  on  the  Structure  of  the  different  Cavities 
which  constitute  the  Stomach  of  thr  Whale,  compared  Ziitk 
those  of  ruminating  Animals,  with  a  f^iew  to  ascertain  the  Si" 
tuation  of  the  digestive  Organ,  Bjt/  Everard  Home,  Esq, 
JF.  JR.  jS. — Having  given  an  account  of  the  awatomy  of  the 
stomach  of  the   whale   (the  Deiphinus  Delphis  of  Linnseus) 

•  Mr.  Honae  throws  out  a  few  conjectures  on  the  uses  of  the 
Tarious  parts.  This  animal  has  a  stonyach  with  four  cavities. 
It  appears  that  the  first  cavity  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  so- 
lution of  bones,  for  in  the  specimen  Mr.Home  examined,  «e* 
veral  handfuls  of  bones  were  found  in  the  first  stomach,  with- 
out the  smallest  remains  of  the  fish  to  which  they  belong- 
ed. Mr.  Hunter  thought  the  second  cavity  to  be  the 
true  digesting  stomach  :  we  agree  with  Mr.  Home,  that  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  chylification  is  comple'ated  in  the 
fourth  cavity,  though  we  think  the  argument  taken  from  its 
resemblance  in  shape  to  the  human  stomach  of  very  little 

.weight.  We  must  say  the  same  of  his  application  of  this 
pvinciple  of  resemblance  to  the  stomachs  of  the  camel  and 
"bullock.  In  a  subject  so  mysterious  as  the  process  of  diges- 
tion, little  advantage  is  to  be  gained  b}"  crude  conjectures 
and  analogies  still  more  vague  and  fanciful. 

V.  On  the  Formation  of  the  Bark  of  Trees.  In  a  Letter 
from'  T.  }i.  Knight y  Esq,  F,  R,  S.  to  the  Right  Hononrabk 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  if,  B,  F.R,S,  i^c. — With  laudable  industry 
Mr.  Knight  pursues  his  inquiries  into  the  various  parts  of  the 
vegetable  oeconomy.  Naturalists  have  been  divided  in  their 
opinions  respecting  the  production  of  the  bark  of  trees.  Mai- 
pighi  supposes  that  the  origin  of  the  cortical  substance,  which 
is  annually  generated,  is  from  the  older  barks,  the  interior 
part  of  the  new  formed  substance  being  annually  tran^muCfed 
into  albumumjOr  sap* wood  ;  whilst  the  exterior  part  becom- 
ing dry,  forms  the  outward  covering  or  cortex.  Hales,  on 
the  contrary,  contended  that  the  bark  is  derived  from  Ibe 
alburnum,  and  lhat.it  does  not  underg©  any  subsequent  trams- 
formation.  Mr.  Knight's  experiments  tend  rather  co  recon- 
cile these  opposite  opinions,  while  they  show  (hat  neither  of 
them  is  entirely  correct.     He  has  become  satisfied  that  b^th 

*  the  alburnum  and  the1)ark  of  trees  are  capable  of  generating 
a  new  bark,  or  at  least  of  transmitting  a  fluid  capable  of 
generating  a  cellular  substance,  to  which  the  barkjn  its  morp 
perfectly  organized  state  owes  its  existence.  The  bark  of 
trees  consists  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  a  vascular  and  a  cel- 
luUr  substance  :  this  latter  is  in  contact  with  a  similar  sub- 
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stance  intbe  alburnum.  Mr.  Knigbuby  observiag  the  .|tro^ 
cess  in  old  pollard  oaksi^  where  the  cellular  substance  i&  found 
in  masses  of  near  a  line  in  width,  was  enabled  |o  perceive  a 
iluid  to  ooze  from  this  subsianoe,  both  of  the  bark  and  .of  the 
alburnum  :  here  new  bark  was  reproduced  in  small  d<?tacbed 
pieces.  Mr.  Knight,  therefore,  coucludesthat  it  appears  pio^ 
)>able  that  a  pulpous  organisahle  mass  first  derives  its  naatt^r 
(either  from  the  bark  or  from  the  alburnum»and  that  this  mat- 
ter subsequently  forms  the  new  layer  of  bark.  The  matter 
which  composes  the  new  bark  acquires  an  organization  cal- 
jculated  to  transmit  the  true  sap  towards  the  roots,  as  th«t 
progressively  desoends  from  the  leaves  in  the  spriug.  £ttt 
lie  adds 

'  Whether  the  matter  wbich  enters  jnt^  the  coropositi<m  of  |he 
new  bark,  be  derived  from  the  bark  or  the  alburnum,  in  the  ordinany 
course  of  the  growth  of  the  tree,  it  would  be  extremeiy  di^cult  to  a«* 
certain.' 

VI.  Jn  Invtitigatlojf.  of  the  gencrnl  Term  of  an  important 
Series  in  the  inverse  Method  yfiwite  Differences.  J5y  tkt 
Rev,  John  Brinkley,  D.  D.  F.  It*  S.  and  Andrew* s  Professor 
ef  Astronomy  in  the  Umversitjf  ofDi^blin.  Communicate,  bg 
the  Astronomer  Royal, — We  iind  it  impossible  to  give  a  14* 
tisfactory  abridgment  of  this  paper^  The  meteorological  Jour* 
nal  for  1 800,  concludes  tbis  part  of  the  volume.  Peri9ka]^f 
it  is  not  so  replete  with  interesting  matter  as  usual*  Bmt  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Davy's  Bakerian  lecture  bids  fairto  be- 
come a  kind  of  epoch  in  chemistry,  and  throws,  niore  l^bt 
on  the  causes  of  chemical  affinity  and  the  agencies  concern* 
ed  in  it^  than  any  thing  that  has  been  hitherto  p^b}ishf;d» 

■  '■■■■^.    I.'..'    ri.v.T,r,  v.ni.iii    nj.  ,;.ii  rr-  r  t' '.i,    'i ,,1  unuji,   ■  .imn  m  irunr-'n 

Aet«  IV. — Consideration  ^on  the  Trnde  frith  India,  and 
the PoUcy ofcoHtiuuing the  CompMy'sManopoty, 4to.  7s:6d. 
Gadell.      1807. 

THE  trade  with  India  is  the  great  desire  of  the  Europeait 
nations.  The  remoteness  of  the  object  has,  perhaps,  con* 
trifonted  to  magnify  the  advantages,  and  if  we  were  to  inquire 
what  it  iiB  which  renders  this  country  so  much  an  object  of 
enry  to  her  neighboinrs,  we  should  find  it  to  be  principally 
the  magnitude  and  extent  of  her  commerce  with  India.— 
Indeed,  so  prevalent  is  the  prepossession  in  favour  of  our 
eastern  trade^  that  many  of  our  politicians  consider  it  as  the 
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great  baai^  of  national  prosperity.     If  such  be  the  advan- 
tageous nature  of  the  trade^  it  mnst  be  highly  lucrative  ; 
for  the  prosperity  of  a  state  cannot^  certainly,  depend  on  a 
losing  trade.     If  the  trade  be  so  lucrative  as  we  are  led  to 
imagine^   the  fact  alone   would   be   a  sufficient  argument 
figaiust  the  monopoly ;    for  in  a  country  like   this,  where 
papital  abounds,  adventurers  will  never  be  wanting  to  engage 
in  a  trade  where  the  chances  of  gain,  in   any  considerable 
degree,  exceed  the  probability  of  loss.     We  are  toW,  that 
the  trade  with  India^  from  the  remoteness  of  the  situation, 
the  consequent  slowness  of  the  returns,  and  the  large  capital 
l*equired,  cannot  bfe  carried  on  by  individuals,  but  reqoirea 
the  aid  of  a  joint-stock  company.     We  do  not  believe  tba( 
this  was  true,  even  formerly,  when  individuals  had  not  ac- 
cumulated such  vast  masses  of  capital  as  at  present;  but  at 
present  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  false.     In  the 
present  distribution  of  capital  in   this  country^  there  is  no 
species  of  traffic,  hovyever  distant  the  returns,  whiqh  indi- 
viduals are  not  competent  to  undertake.     And  we  all  know, 
that  the  concern^  of  a  joint-stock  company  are  never  so  well 
managed  as  those  of  an  individual.     In  a  joint-slock  com- 
pany, consisting  of  numerous  members,  all  cannot  be  active 
managers;  and   those  who  are,  are  very  likely  to  enrich 
themselves   at   the  expence  of  those   who  are  not.     An4 
thongh  those  who  superintend  the  conduct,  may  be  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  whole  society;  yet  this  is  a  control 
^ith  little  possrbrUty  of  application,  for  how  is  the  whole  so- 
ciety to  become  acquainted  with    the  practical   details  of  a 
complicated  concern  ^     The  great  incentive  to  vigilance  and 
activity  in  the  managers  of  such  a  colbpany,  is  the  interest 
which  they  feel,  distinct  from  that  of  which  the  other  mem- 
bers have  any  participation.     Indeed  the  mismanagement  of 
a  joint-stock   conrpany   is   usually  so  great,  that  no  such 
fL'ompany  ever  carried  on   any  business  with  success.    The 
^i8to|:y   of  the   French   East  India  company  is  a  series  of 
jJisasters  and  disgrace.    The  Dutch  £ast  India  company, 
yras  placed  oq  a  better  fqoting,  and  more  judiciously  arsftQged,i 
yet  even  before  the  Jate  subjugation  of  the  French,  it  ex- 
imbecility,  notwithstanding  the 
ent,  by  loans,  &c.  to  restoi^  its 
ife.     If  the  English  East   India 
erienced  a  more  prosperous  fate, 
kt  prosperity  less  to  the  wisdom  of 
e  circumstances  of  the  country, 
rom  other  sources  of  wealth,  to 
an  East  Indian  monopoly.     For 
tS;^  it  can  be  only  at  the  expenoe 
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of  the  country  which  permits  its  continuance.  High  prices 
are  ihe  natural  consequents  of  monopoly  i  but  high  prices, 
though  profitable  to  the  few,  are  injurious  to  the  many. 
The  people  of  England  have  for  years,  been  paying  the  East 
India  company  more  for  their  commodities  than  they  arc 
worth ;  tnat  is  more  than  that  for  which  they  might  have 
been  purchased,  if  the  trade,  instead  of  being  restricted  by 
a  monopoly,  bad  been  open  to  competition.  The  high 
Juices  which  the  East  India  company  exact  for  their  com- 
modities, have,  hitherto,  enabled  them  to  maintain  their 
credit,  and  to  pay  a  dividend  to  the  proprietors.  But  this 
is  no  proof,  that  the  affairs  of  the  company  are  well 
managed,  or  that  their  trade  is  prosperous;  for  can  that 
company  be  said  to  be  well  conducted,  to  be  in  a  flou- 
rishing situation,  or  in  any  degree  beneficial  to  the  country, 
which,  with  a  revenue  of  fifteen  millions,  has  contracted  a 
debt  of  thirty,  which  the  country  will  probably  soon  be 
taxed  to  discharge  ?  If  such  be  the  salutary  tendencies  jof 
the  East  India  monopoly,  they  are  such  as  every  friend  to 
his  country  must  deplored  If  such  be  the  symptoms  of 
commercial  prosperity  and'  national  greatness,  what  are 
the  indications  of  commercial  declension  and  national  decay? 

However  lucrative  any  trade  may  be  to  a  company  or  to 
a  few  particular  individuals,  no  trade  can  be  reckoned  benefi- 
cial to  the  community  in  which  no  competition  is  permitted 
to  exist.  Where  competition  exists  there  will  be  no  exorbit- 
ancy of  demand.  The  prices  of  the  article  will  not  exceed 
what  equity  requires.  Eor  the  fraudulent  exactions  of  one 
will  be  rendered  nugatory  by  the  honesty  and  moderation  of 
another;  the  supply ^ill  be  rather  above  than  below  the 
demand,  and  consequently  the  prices  will  be  low;  for  where 
there  is  general  competition  the  object  must  be  to  sell  cheap 
in  order  to  obtain  the  preference  of  the  customer:  but  the 
reverse  of  all  this  happens  in  the  case  of  a  monopoly  ;  the 
price  will  be  arbitrary,  for  there  is  nothing  to  regulate  it 
but  the  conscience  of  the  individual ;  and  in' the  way  of  trade 
conscience  is  seldom  found  to  be  any  thing  else  but  another 
word  for  the  fluctuations  of  interest.  Instead  of  the  demand 
being  equalled  by  the  supply,  the  supply  will  always  be 
more  or  less  inferior  to  the  demand,  in  order  to  force  the 
price-  All  monopolies,  therefore,  are  the  bane  of  states; 
if  they  enrich' a  few  they  impoverish  the  many.  They 
diminish  the  stock  of  industry  and  the  wealth  of  nations. 

We  agree  with^the  writer  of  this  pamphlet  in  the  opinion 
which  he  quotes  from  Adam  Smith,  that,  even  that  mono- 
poly of  the  colonial  trade,  which  the  mother  country  estabu. 
lishes  in  favour  of  its  own  subjects,  is  highly  unwise  anj 
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wnju^st,  as  it  tends  to  dimimsh  the  industry  and  prosperity 
of  the  colonies,  without  any  thing  like  an  adequate  benefit 
to  the  parent  state.     Tii is  measure  can   bejustitied  only  by 
the  short  sighted  selfishness  of  the  mercantile  system,  which 
always  ultimately  deceives  and  disappoints  itself.     The  pros- 
perity of  the  colonies  is  intimately  connected  with   that  of 
the  mother  country  ;  thennore  the  former  increase  in  wealth 
the   more  the    latter    is  enriched.     Why  then  should   the 
mother  country,  with  a  timid  and  narrow-minded  policy, 
oppose  any  impediments  to   the  commercial  interest  of  its 
colonies?     Industry  is  always  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
incitements^  or   in  other  words  according  to  the   demand. 
The  Jarger  and   more  extensive  the  market  the  greater  will 
be  the  produce,  and   the  less  the  risque  of  sale.     Now  the 
monopoly  of  the  parent  state  tends  to  lessen  the  industry  and 
produce  of  the  colonies,  by  diminishing  the  incitements  on  the 
one  hand,  and  by  narrowing  the  market  and  the  demand  oa 
the  otner.     It  may  be  said,  that  though  the  wealth  of  the 
colonies  is  not  so  great  as  it  would  be,  if  the  mother  country 
were  to  abandon  the  monopoly,  still  that  the  wealth  centres 
in  the  mother  country,  which  would  '  not  be  the  case  if  the 
present  restrictions  were  removed.     But  it  is  not  considered 
'  that  the  more  rich  the  colonies  become,  the  greater  will  be 
the  reaction  of  their  wealth  on  the  industry  of  the  parent 
state.     The  more  will  they  have  to  give  in  exchange  for  h^r 
produce   aud    manufactures ;    for   all   bther   considerations 
being  equal,  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  mother  country, 
from  lies  of  affinity,  of  political  connection,  and  a.variety  of 
other  causes,  will  always  have  the  preference  in  the  traffic  «f 
the  colonies.     If  the  colonies  can  procure  what  they  want  as 
good  in  quality  and  as  theap  in  price  from  England  as  froiii 
France,  they  will  certainly  prefer  the  parent  state,   which- 
ever it  may  be.     If  our  West  India  colonies  can  barter  their 
produce,  their  sugar  or  rum  to  more  advantage  in  America, 
or  in  any  other  country  than  in  England,  is  it  not  gross  in* 
justice  and  impolicy  in  us  to  compel  them  to  send  their  com- 
modities to  a  worse  market  at  a  distance  when  they  have  a 
better  nearer  home  ?  And  if  those  colonics,   which  are  at 
present  languishing  in   distress  under  the  monopol}^  of  the 
parent  state,  enjoyed   a  more  free  trade  and  a  more  exten- 
sive market,  that  distress  would  have   been  prevented)  and 
the  mother  country,  which  is  now  assailed  by  the  clamour* 
of  the  impoverished  planters,  would  ultimately  have  parti- 
cipated in  their  prosperity  and  opulence.     For  though,   if 
the  monopoly,  which  at  present  operates  so  fatally  against 
the  interest  of  the  colonies,  were  abolished,  their   uealtli 
would  take  a  more  circiiitous  course  before  it  found  ils  way 

a 
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to  the  market  of  the  molber  oo^ntrj  ;  yet  we  believe  tbsit 
she  would  ultimately  derive  greater  advantage  frbm  a  libe- 
ral policy  than  she  does  fVom  ber  present  narrow-minded 
system  of  exclusive  prohibitions  and  restrictions.  The  more 
rich  and  industrious  nations  there  are  in  tbe  worlds  the  more 
incentivesand  tbe  greater  enbouragements  is  the  industry  ofany 
particular  nation  likely  to  experience  ;  for  prosperity^  though 
it  may  seem  a  confined^  is  always  ultimately  found  a  diffusive 
j^d.  it  is  but  a  weak  and  wicked  policy  which  would  lead  us 
to  repress  the  industry  and  opulence  even  of  our  enemies; 
but  more  weak  and  wicked  mustit  be  to  oppose  accumulated 
obsiructions  to  the  prosperity  of  our  children  and  our 
friends.  We  are  always  wont  to  oonsidec  questions  of  po- 
licy in  a  moral  view  ;  for  however  erroneous  other  views  of 
policy  may  be,  we  are  convinced  that  the  policy  of  mo- 
rals IS  ALWAYS  RIGHT  AND  NBVEft  WROKG. 

If  the  monopoly  of  the  colonial  irade^  which  is  established 
in  favour  of  a  whole  nation^  be  only  a  sordid^  vicious^  and 
selfish  policy^  much  more  deserving  of  condemnation  are 
those  monopolies  which  are  conceded  to  a  few  individuals 
of  any  particular  state  to  the  exclusion  of  all  their  fellow* 
countrymen. 

*  By  a  perpetual  monopoly  (says  Adam  Smith)  all  the  other 
subjects  of  the  state  are  taxed  very  absurdly  in  two  different  ways  ; 
first,  by  ibe  high  price  of  goods,  which  in  the  case  of  a  free 
trade,  ihey  could  buy  much  ^rheaper;  and  secondly^  by  their  total 
exclusion  from  a  branch  of  btibiness  >vhich  it  might  be  both  profit- 
able  and  convenient  for  many  of  thcn>  t».  carry  offi*  It  is^'or.the 
most  worthless  of  all  purposes  too  that  they  are  taxed  iu  this  man- 
ner. It  is  merely  to  enable  tbe  company  to  suppprt  the  negligence^ 
profusion,  and  malversation  of  their  own  servants,  who^c  disorderly 
conduct  seldom  alIo\*s  the  dividend  of  the  company  to  exceed  the 
orcfinary  rate  of  profit  in  trades  which  are  altogether  free,  and 
very  frequently  makes  it  fall  even  a  good  deal  short  of  that  rate/ 

The  English  East  India  company  owes  its  origin  to  the 
gross  ignorance  which  then  prevailed  of  the  true  principles 
of  commercial  policy  ;  and  though  the  charter  has  been  fre- 
quently renewed  since,  yet  there  have  been  occasions  when 
the  renewal  has  been  occasioned  less  by  the  rational  argijunents 
of  its  advocates  than  by  arguments  of  another  kind,  which 
are  said  to  have  found  their  way  from  Leadenhall  street  into 
the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen's.  In  a  short  interval  frcfm  l653 
to  ld!>7>  the  trade  was  laid  open,  and  notwithstanding  tbe 
detractions  with  which  that  period  has  been  obscured,  and 
the  misreptesentations  to  which  it  has  been  exposed  by  the 
interested  partizans  of  the  monopoly,  the  trade  flourished 
more  within  that  short  space  than  it  has  dune  comparatiYely 
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in  any  t^ticceed'mg  time.  For  Anderson  (Hist.  Comm.  Hi. 
p.  80)  inforcn«  us,  that  /  doring  rhe  years  l653-4-<5*6,  mhen 
the  trade  mm  laid  open^  the  English  traders  afforded  the  Eng^ 
li$h  corHmodiiiet  so  e/teap,  that  they  supplied  more  parts  of 
Ei^rope,  and  even  jimsttrdam  itself  therezvith  than  ever  was 
dQHe  hereafter^*  Here  we  see  that  as  soon  as  the  monopoly 
was  removed  the  supply  became  greater,  and  the  prices  fell. 
The  same  advantages  which  accrued  from  the  abolition  of 
the  monopoly,  took  place  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  capital  was  not  accumulated  in  such  large 
masses^  or  so  generally  diffused  as  it  is  at  present,  would 
certainly  take  place. in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  to 
M  exteot  greater  than  it  is  possible  to  calculate  or  describe. 
By  the  insidious  and  wily  representations  of  the  agents  of 
ll^  Dutch  and  English  companies,  Cromwell  was  unfor- 
tunately induced  to  reestablish  the  monopoly,  which  has 
continued  ever  since.  A  vigorous  attempt  to  abolish  it  was 
indeed  made  soon  after  the  revolution  in  l(>d8  ;  but  the  logic 
^  those  who  supported  the  measure,  was  less  powerful  than 
the  gold  of  the  company.  No  less  than  170,0001.  is  said 
to  have  been  employed  in  bribing  members  and  ministers^ 
Anderson  tells  us  that  the  company  ^expended  vast  sums  of 
inoney  to  courtiers,  members  of  parliament  and  otheis> 
as  well  for  obtaining  the  kst  three  charters,  as  in  endea- 
vouring to  divide  and  buy  off  the  interlopers,  and  more 
espe(?JH)ly  iff  endeavouring  to  obtain  an  act  of  parliament 
for  Uieir  absolute  legal  establishment.^  Such  were  the  means 
fey  which  the  country  was  defrauded  of  its  commercial 
j^igbts*. 

But  what  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  monopoly  of  ttte 
.British  East  India  comf)any  is,  that  it  excludes  only  Britisb 
subjects  from  any  participation  of  the  trade ;  the  right  of 
other  nations  in  amity  with  us  to  trade  to  India,  is- 
admitted  as  unquestionable.  Hence  the  share  which  foreign- 
ers have  in  the  trade,  is  limited  only  by  the  deficiency  of 
their  capital,  and  the  extent  of  the  demand.  And  a* 
the  weight  of  taxation  and  the  depreciation  of  money  are 
less  among  them  than  among  us,  they  are  enabled  to  sup- 
ply foreign  markets  with  East  India  commodities  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  we  can  onrselves.  The  Americans,  who 
are  engaging  with  their  characteristic  avidity  in  this  branch 
cf  commerce,  will  soon  supplant  us  in  every  foreign  market. 

The  Americans  were  originally  enabled  *  to  carry  on  this 
trade  by  capital  which  was^  borroNyed  in  this  country,  and 
#hich  th6  impolicy  of  the  monopoly  which  prevented  our 
merchants  from  embarking  themselves  in  that  channel  of 
cominerce^  caused  them  to  lend.    Bat  nothing  can  more 
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* 
strongjy  prove  ibat  the  trade  might  be  carried  on  by  private 
iadividu^U  uitb  much  more  advaorta'ge  than  it  can  by  a 
joint  stock  company.  For  the  trade  floorishes  in  the  halicls 
of  American  adventurers^  and  the  English  '  East  India  com- 
|>aay  cannot  support  their  rivalship.  la  time  of  war^  whi9h 
hjfJA  been  predated  as  favourable'"'  to  os^  the  amount  of  sales 
ba^  abeady  sunk  below  that  of  i79J-1800^  to  the  extent  of 
four  millions  sterling/ 

The  clear  and  intelligent  writer  of  these  con^dera^ons 
adds^ 

*  Still  further  redaction  mutt  we  expect  niidf  r  the  presetit  system* 
The  Americans  are  driving  this  country  from  the  supply  of  the  rest 
of  £nrope.  in  tinie  f^pmce  more  certainly  they  wiU  «opply  M  the 
nmrket*  on  the  cominent  with  Indian  cominoditieSy  unless  other 
^tton5  choose  to  avail  tikemnelves  of  tho«ame  liberty  of  trade  which 
tfee  AuBchcam  enjoy;  and  unless  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  cheapest 
node  of  carrying  on  the  trade,  in  order  to  sustain  the  competition^ 
N«yy  the- Americans  or  other  traders  uncTer  the  protection  of  for^gn 
flags  will  by  means  of  smuggling  from  the  free  ports  on  the  icontinent^ 
which  are  already  prjj«cted^  interfere  with  the  supply  of  our  liome 
markets.' 

The  imperions  circumstances  of  the  times  will  ere  long 
compel  the  government  to  abandon  the  pernicious  system  of 
monopoly,  and  to  l«y  the  trade  open  to  the  competition  of 
individuals ;  or  otherwise  the  monopoly  is  in  itself  an  evil 
oi  sifch  increasing  magnitude  that  it  will  put  an  end  to  the 
trade.  The  East  India  company,  if  it  be  not  dissolved  by 
ihe  legislature,  will  finally  succumb  under  the  pressure  of  an  • 
increasing  debt,  and  a  continued  system  of  bad  government 
sftd  boundless  prodigality.  As  far  as  the  East  India  com* 
pany  is  a  political  incorporation,  it  is  a  perfect  anomaly 
in  the  history  of  states.  We  behold  a.company  of  mer- 
chaats  exercising  a  sort  of  despotic  sway  over  a  coutjtry 
more  than  three  times  as  large  and  populous  as  the 
parent  fetale  ;  and  doing  this  apparently  with  no  other  view 
Ahan  to  collect  a  fund  to  distribute  under  the  name  of  a  divi- 
dend to  6ve  or  six  thousand  English  gentlemen  and  ladies. 
If  the  company  were  abolished,  the  territorial  sovereignty 
would  indeed  add  more  than  we  could  wish  to  the  patronage 
of  ihe  crown;  but  we  much  doubt  whether  the  patronage  as 
Hia  exercised  by  the  company  is  more  favourable  to  the 
Kberly  of  the  subject  and  the  happiness  of  the  people  tb^nil 
would  be  if  it  were  coniided  to  the  crown. 


^  See  tbe  third  report  of  the  directors. 
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l2mo^  Morcajr,  1807- 

WE  oaght  to  apologise  for  the  late  notice  of  this  degatit . 
vvork^  the  author  of  which  is  deservedly  celebrated  for  the 
extent  of  bis  erudition,  the  ricboessof  his  £ancy  atid  there*'* 
finemeot  of  his  taste.  Of  the  three  beautifal  romanced 
wluch  are  containec)  in  this  volume-the  first  is  the  loviesV>f 
Mejnoun  and  Leila^  which  the  author  informs  us  are  as  pb^* 
pular  in  the  Eatt  as  those  of  Abelaxd  and  CkMsa  in  the  West* 

*  The  taleitoelf  is^xlremdy  simple,  and  diemwr&AfilsctiDg  beoitiss 
it  is  true ;  for  Kais,  wlio  became  f ramie  from  disappointed  lore*  Mid 
tbfince  bad  tbe  suriiame  of  M^tj^ioufi,  'was  a  most  ;acoompii sited  ar^ 
amiable  youth,  tbesoaofan  Afftbian  chief  in  the .  ^rst  sge  of  tbte 
Mohammedan  empire.  Fragments  of  bis  poetry  are.  still  repeated 
with  rapture,  and  th^  best  works  of  the  Persians  abound  with  all*V*  • 
sious  tohis  unfortunate  passion,  Leila  was  the  daughter  of  &  neigl^ 
bouring  chief,  an<i  was  also  eminently  acconi|rifsbedy  yet  she  ha<|  M 
transcentlant  beauty  in  any  eyes  but  those  of  her  lover.  She  bad 
«  swarthy  complexion  and  was  of  low  stature ;  an  Arabial{j)oet  ad- 
dressing her  said ;  *  Art  thou  the  damsel  for  whom  the  loAH&ejnoun 
became  p,  wanderer  in  the  desert?  Thou  iir^passest  not  other 
girU  in  beauty/  She  replied,  '  Be  silent;  for  thou  art  not  MejnoHn.*^ 

Mr,  D'Israeli  has  retained  the  substance  of  th^  history,  - 
and  has.  inserted  some  fragments  of  Persian  poetry  OHxai 
with  some  pieces  of  his  own.  He  has  attentively  present 
the  local  peculiarities  of  the  couivlry  which  wias  the  scene 
of  the'has'sion ;  and  his  style  resembles  the  soil  of  Peii^la^ 
which  IS  covered  with  fragrance  and' with  flowers.  Wi 
shall  giv^  th^  substance  of  this  Eastern  romance^  as  iL^hm  * 
been  ske^hed  and  tinted  by  the  magic  pencil  of  Mi^.  D'Isi* 
jraeli.     /  ; 

.    In  the  H^ppy   Arabia  Ahmed  ,Kais   was  a  dislhlgtfiltifid 
€cheick.     Enterprise  and  extortion  had  raisfed  him  to  op#»  • 
lence  and  power.     This  great  wealth   was  acconrpahiecl  By 
a  diffusive  benevolence  ;  which,  whik  it*pr«>ftiot^d' the  hap- 
piness of  his  contemporaries  was  nottitimi^df^!<rf^po^l»rit^. 
in  th^  extremity  of  age  he  did  not  ceasfe  to  f^^tyomig»t»'Ws 
and  open  new  "fountains.    Kaia  was  long  without  >'<:tySdi«ft;  • 
but  at  last  he  had  a  son.    Assooh  as  b^  Was  o^  a^pf^pertat(e^  ^ 
Ahmed  committed  him  to  the  care  of  the  reVe]^d^ftMlii(Le*    ' 
bid^  a  scholar  and  a  sage^  who^e  thpughtful  and  scieiHtfic  eye  ' 
at  times  observed  the  motion  of  a  star  and  the  growth  of  a  ' 
^ower.     Agi^eabty  to  the  usages  ef  Peraia  at  that  tim^  ^ 
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Tjeilti,  who  was  about  the  same  age,  was  sent  to  be  instr acted 
^t  t^e  sf^|S,e  sqbpol«  The  acqu^iaM^^e^which.  Kai^  h^re 
fojrtii^dwilb  I^ila  ripened,  ia  C9urs^.  of  tia^,  iiiV>  the  tei^ 
derest  of  passions.  Tbeir  mutual  studies jheighteiiefl,  their 
mutual  attachment ;  they  walked,  they  read,  they  sung  to* 
gather  ;  the  verses  of  Kais  were  increased  ia  harmony- by 
the  lips  of  Leila,  and  the. two  lovers  were  often  lost. in  a  idftM 
licious jreverie  'amidst  the  flowery  thewafccrsi  and  the 
shades/ 

The  growing  passion  was  not  unobserved  by  the  Effesdi ; 
but^,  instead  of  reproving  he  ralber  enoouraged  ithe  io^Muous 
attachment..  The  old  ma^remembered  tluit  he. bad .himofilf 
l^en  young ;  and  in  contemplating  the  loves  of  Kais  and  of 
Leila,  be  seemed  to  revife  tbesympathie$  of  the  year»  ihitt 
were  past.  Tb^  mother  of  Leila  ooserved  that  her  dangh* 
tet  went  to  the  academy  with  light  and  airy  «teps,  asd 
returned  pensive  and. slow.  The  secret  of  her  passioB 
Was  soon  disclosed  by  the  prying  vigilance  of  ber  sluves. 
^The  father  of  Leila  was  an  haughty  emir.  The  green  tur- 
ban which  he  wore,  as  the  descendant  of  Fatima,  was  inoes* 
a^ntly  beforte  his  eye^'and  rendered  his  heart  obdiH^ate.'  His 
indignatioju  was  fired  when  he  beard  that  his  daughter  had 
£jcea,hefin^eclions  on  the  son  of  Ahmed,  whose  blood  was 
BQty^t,  purified  by  an  age  of  nobility*  He,  recalled  his., 
dauigbter,  and  ^ver^ly  re|puked  ber  for  cber>isbing  a  p^issioa 
for  'a  poet, without  a  green  turban/  Kais  bad  not  long  been 
s^p^a^^  froin.Leila,  befojce  all  bU former  Bitttdiesao^  pursuits 
pfJ]^d  OR  his  taste,  and  horror  seized  .upo<Q  his  squj.  He  re^ 
tiifpied  to  the  house  of  his  father,  who  w#s  as  haughty  as 
th^.emir ;  but, while  tbe  emir  )\ras  elated  by  the  exlingi^sb*' 

•   c4  virtue  of.  his ^i^cestors,  Abiped  was  dignified  by.the*  con*  » 
s^OMsnQs«(  Af  his  own*    In  vain  did  Ahmed  forbid  the  pa^iw 
oe  of,bi3  sop.;— poepps  of  love  and  tenderness  were  the  only 
ocpjapa^ipn  of  ICai^  ;  and  the  world  repeating.  hi%  verses 
«eemed   eager    to    applaud    his    generous  flame.       Leila 
liltfiined  with  a  mixture  of  satisfaction  and  regret  to  the  fre-  . 
^uenlr^ital  of  the,  lays  which  told  his  love  and  wafted  hisr 
sighs^    She  was  held  in. durance  by  tbe  jealous  vigilance  of* 
her  father ;  but  Kais,  wbp  could  np  longer  bear  the  pangs  of 
fie.par9tionj(  had  tbe  address  to  procure  two  stolen  inter-^ . 
views,  once  in  the  disgiiise  of  a  dervise;  and  next  as  a,  veader  ^ 

,  of  confectionary  and  perfumes.  But,  in  the  last  interview, . 
h^  was  discovered  by  the  emir.  Kais  now  returned  hopel,ess 
and  disepasolate  to  the  tents  of  his,  father,  whp  reprovetl 
him  for  sacrificing  the  glory  of  bis  tr^be  to  hl^  p^^sion  for  an 
^man«  The  mind  of  the  sensitive  youth  could.  n9<y  loqg 
fU^dnre  tbe  9hack  which  it  bdd^eceiyed*    His  corppajBioRa 
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in  Talnstfova  t6  witi  \AM  from  dejection  {  his  person  exhibit- 
ed  the  Very  abstractibn  of  grief  produced   by  hopeleis  love 
*  There  vra's  no  life  in  his  ffj^ed  and  glazed  eye,  save  at  tioies 
a  lingering  fear>  that>  hermit  llkcf,  stole  from  its  solitary  cell/ 
His  lavourrte  gaze! '  would  frequently  lift  her  tender  eyes  on 
him/and  tick  his  hand  till  she  had  awakened  him  from  his  re-> 
verie  :  for  Kais,  no  longer  able  to  endure  eVeh  the  sym- 
pathising   looks  of   his     friends,    one     night  stole   away 
from    bis     tent,     and    relinquished    th^  pastoral    scenes 
of  Happy  Arabia'for  the  stony  soil  of  the  flesert.     His  fa- 
vbiirite  gaz^l  sodn  tracked  his  steps ;  he  heard    the  affec- 
tionate animal  approach  ;  he  saw   her  delicate  form  i^  the 
silvery  light  of  the  moon ;  and  could  not  prevail  on   her   to 
return.     He  made  the  most  rugged  and  desolate  paths  the 
object  of  his  chdic^  ;  he  fed  with  his  gazel  on  the  palfe  browm 
herbage  of  the  desert;  recited  verses  at  intervals,  and  sighed' 
for  the  destruction  which  he  could  not  find.    The  flight  of* 
Kais  occasioned  great  grief  and  consternation  in  the  tents  of 
i\hmed.     Parties  of  Bedoweens  were  sent  after   him  in  va- 
rifous  directions ;  and  Ahmed  and  the  aged  Effendi,  hastened' 
into  the  desert  to  search  for  the  Mejnoun.*    The  horrors  of 
the  desert  are  here  finely  dei9cri})ed  by  Mr.  D'Israeli ;  and 
the  circumstances  which  attended  the  discovery  of  the  Mcj- 
noon  arie  very  impressively  and  pathetically  told.  We  do  not' 
envy  the  sensibility  of  that  person  who  is  not  moVed  and' 
forcibly  moved  by  the  affecting  recital.    Ahmed  and  Lebid 
return   with  the  distracted  Kais;   the  fond  and  unremitting 
attentions  of  his  mother  by  degrees  restore  him  to  his  rea* 
son;. hope  once  more  seems  to  kindle  the  radiance  of  his  evil 
and  sooth  the  anguish' of  his  heart.     Even   the  pride  of  An- ' 
med  stoops  to  pronibte  the  happiness  of  hts  son.     He  endea*' 
vours  to  prevail  on  the  green-turbanM  emir  to  bes'to\V  Leila  ia 
marriage  on  her  beloved  Kais.   But  his  suit  was  in  vain,  and* 
lie  experienced  an  indignant  repulse.   The  passioh  of  Kais  is 
again  converted  into  phrenzy;  and  again  h6  retires  to  the  de-' 
sert,but  keeps  to  that  part  which  borders  on  the  tents  of  Leila. 
Leila  accidentally  hears  of  his  retrekt,  she  eludes  the  vigi- 
lance of  her  father,  and  durii^g  the  night  attended  by  one  of 
her  slaves  shecontrives  to  pay  a  transient  visit  to  theMejn6un. 
Tht  tempest  of  deltNiim  which   agitated  the   mind   of  Kais 
was  soon  dispelled  by  tlie  soft  voice  and  the  enchanting  fea- 
tures of  Leila.     While  she  remained  v^ith  him,   reason  re- 
sumed her  throne  ;   but  Leila  had  no  sooner  vanished  from 
bit  sight  than  the  Mejnoun  became  more  frantic  than '  be- 

*  An  Arabic  term  signif^'inj:  maniac,  and  applied  to  Kais  after  the  €kc€#S  qC 
tils  atiguish  had  deprived  him  of  bis  reason. 

sa 
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fore.     Noufel  the  Iman  of  Sana,  interested  in  the  misfor* 
tunes  and  the  genius  of  Kais,  prevailed  on  him  by.  ibe^.njost 
soothing  intreaties  to  take  up  his  residence  at  his  court,  and. 
promises  either  by  persuasion  or  by  force  to  make  the  gieeo- 
turban'd  emir  consent  to  bis  nuptials  with  Leila^ — NegOr 
tiation  is  first  tried  in  vain,  and  recourse  is  then  bad  to  aro^s^. 
The  troops  of  the  haughty  emir  are  defeated  ;  and  the  fat^^ 
seem  for  a  moment  to  determine  that  Leila  should  be  the 
"wife  of  Kais.     But  the  generous  Iman  is  secretly   captivate ' 
ed  by  the  sight  Qf  her  charms^  he  makes  an  ineffectual  effort 
to  subdue  his  passion  ;  and  at  last  determines  by  ap  act  of 
the  basest  treachery  to  secure  bis  prize.     The  most  splendid 
preparations  .are  made   for  the  nuptials  of  the   enamoufed 
pair ;  but  the  Iman  insidiously  determines  that  Kais  shall 
be  poisoned  at  the  celebration  of  the  feast.   The  fatal  goblet 
however  which  was  intended  for  Kais  is  unwarily  emptied,  by 
Noufel,  who  confesses  his  guilt  and  his  perfidy  before  he  d,ies. 
This  occurrence  causes  a  suspension  of  thefestivities,and  pre- 
veots  the  completion  of  the  ceremony.    The  successor  of  tlie 
Iman  does  not  feel  the  same  regard  for  the  lover  of  the  poet, 
and  a  selfish  policy  incites  him  to  purchase  the  friendship  of 
one  who  wore  a  gceen  turban  by  the  restoration  of  Leila. — 
The  unhappy  lovers  are  once  more  cruelly  severed  from  each 
cither ;  and  jCais  again  seeks  to  bury  himself  amid  the  horrors 
«f  the  desert.'    For  a  long  time   no   intelligence    whatever 
v^as  beard  concerning  him;  and  it  was  universally   ^r^it« 
€cl  that  his.  sorrows  had   been   terminated  by   bis   death. 
The  proud  fiither  of  Leila  thinks  this  a  favourable  moment 
to  urge  hor  inarriage  with  the  sqn-  of  a   neighbouring  emir 
of  ^ual  rank.     After  accumulated  Importunities  the  unfoj^- 
tonat^  Leila  consents  ;,  and  she  becopes,the  nominal  vyife  cf 
Kbnselan,  a  virtuous  and  amiable  youfri.     But  she  can  love 
only   Kais  ;  her  conscience  tells  b 
and  she  consents  to  live  only  on  thi 
'  should  religiously  abstiain  from  tak 
person »  and  should  respect   her  ini 
£bn^elaa  srimost  merited  Leila^  for 
constancy  pf  her  heart.     After  a  I 
her  inarriage  reached  the  ears  of 
braid  ber  with  her  perfidy ;  but  ai' 
his  resentment;  and   the   sens^  ol 
trupquillize  his  own.< — But  ilje  dei 
Leili^  WHS  next  announced  ^  and  t 
coMld  no  longer  vibrate  when  hers 

ately  ensued.  Such  is  the  bare  outli  

getiiiis  of  Mr.  D'Israeli  has  thrown  the  most   varied  and  the 
jtchesthues.    It  may  truly  be  called  a  Persian  rose  of  Ux^ 
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tireeiest  fragrance  and  the  mQst  beauteous  die,  which  he  hiis 
naturalized  on  English  ground.  There  is  a  glassy  polish  ia 
the  style  of  this  romance  which  perfectly  reflects  erery  idea 
and  every  sensation  which'  the  author,  wished  to  convey* 
I<iotwithstanding  a  spice  of  the  improbable  and  tlie  marveU 
ous^theinterest  ifr  well  preserved  through  the  whole;,  and  that 
bosom  which  is  not  frozen  by  apathy^  will  often  thrill  with 
tenderness  during  the  perusal. 


Art,  VI. — A  Treatise  on  Indigence  ;  exhibiting  a  general 
View  of  the  National  Resources  of  productive  Labour ; 
with  Propositions  for  ameliorating  ike  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  and  improving  the  moral  Habits j  and  increhnng  tht 
Comforts  of  the  labouring  People,  particularlt/  the  rising 
Generation  ;  by  Regulations  of  political  Economy,  calcu» 
lated  to  prevent  Poverty  from  descending  into  Indigence,  t9 
produce  Sobriety  and  Industry,  to  reduce  the  Parochial 
Rates  of  the  Kingdom,  and  generally  to  promote  the  Hop^- 
piness  and  Security  oj  the  Community  at  large,  by  the  Di^ 
minution  of  moral  and  penal  Ojfencesy  and  the  future  Pre^ 
vention  of  Crimes.  By  P*  Colquhoun^  Esq.  LL.  D.  8rdr 
7*.6i.     Hatchard.     1806. 

MR.  Colquhoun,  in  addition  to  his  able  and  interesting 
work  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  has,  in  th«  present 
performance,  evinced  the  s^ame*  vigilance  of  research  and 
sagacity  of  observation.  He  begins  with  drafwing  a  proper 
line  of  distinction  between  poverty  and  indigence.  Poverty 
is.  the  state  of  ail  who  must  labour  for  subsistence,  bu^wbo 
may  obtain  subsistence  by  labour.  It  is  consequentty  one 
of  the  necessary  ingredients  in  the  constitution  of  etei*y.«o- 
'ciety,  and  it  is  as  vain  to  attempt  to  remove  it  as  iti»  to  push 
the  world  off  its  centre  of  rotation.  But,'  if  it  he  reckoned 
an  evil,  it  is  an  evil  which  is  the  source  of  evefy  good.'  It 
is  what  overcomes  that  '  vis  inertias*  which  is  fixed  in  the 
material  compound  of  man  ;  and  by  necessitating  exertion, 
it  may  ultimately  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  wealth  fifnd^f 
every  comfort  with  which  civilized  life  abounds.  Po^rcrty 
does  not  of  itself' imply  misery  and  distress.  *  Misery  and 
distress  are  the  natural  appendages  of  indigence.  Indigfence 
is  the  want  of  subsistence  without  an  associated  capnoity^of 
labouring  to  procure  It. 

*  The  condition  of  man,  (says  Mr.  ColquiuMin)  is  susceptible  of 
four  material  distinctions. 


*  1.  Utter  inability  to  procure  subsistence,  lindiai 

•  2-  Inadequate  afcilit^,  .,„.e..yGoli  °  * 
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*  3.  Adequate  ability  and  no  more,  Poverty. 

^  4u  Extra  ability,  xvhick  is  the  ordinary  state  af  man,  undlif* 
the  source  of  wealth.' 

But,  «8  poverty  wfaicb  is  able  t»  f roeure  sobsia tence  bf 
labour,  cannot  ^tiwaya  fitxt  employmeut^  and  ia  thus  HaU^ 
to  decline  into  a  state  of  indigence,  it  becoutes  tbe  duty  ^ 
government  to  make  the  be^t  possible  provisioo  agaiaA  tbia 
calamitous  event,  and  to  give  constant  activity  to  tbeW'bc^ 
productive  labour  of  the  country.  Besides  the  want  of  em- 
ploymenti  other  causes,  the  operatiofi  of  which  it  is  often 
difficult  and  sooietioies  impossible  to  prevent,  will  coQOOf  tQ 
reduce  poverty  to  a  sUite  of  indigence.  The  causes  of  indU 
ge^ce  ipt^  be  classed  uuder  three  general  heads;  Ut^lhe 
innocent  and'unavoidable,  as  insaaity^  decrepitudej  iofaocy, 
old  age,  &.C. ;  £d,  the  occasional  and  remediable,  as  tempo- 
rary loss  of  work,  stagnation  of  ipauufi^ctures,  temporiu'V 
]ameness,  &c. ;  3di  tlte  culpable,  or  those  which  oriffiaate 
in  ibe  vices  of  the  individual^,  as— i-idleojess,  imprpviaence* 
drunkenness,  prostitution,  &c.  Thus  w^  see  that  the  meaua 
of  relieving  indigence  must  be  either  occasional  or  perroa* 
neot.;  but  a  distinction  should  be  made  in  the  applicatioa 
between  that  indigence  which  Is  the  effect  of  necessity^  aqd 
that  which  is  the  product  of  vice.  According  to  the  com* 
mon  mode  of  adminia»tering  relief,  this  distinction  is  ^eldofia 
regacded ;  |ki»d  no  diiference  J3  made  between  tbeindig^Doe 
virtMcb  #pTif>R8  from  misfortunej  and  from  crimes.  Of  that  iur 
digence  wHich  pomes  uoder  the  geneial  bead  ofculpaUeot 
,  siww^rW,  the  remedy,  whatever  it  maybe,  cannot  bee&c*- 
tual  iHiless  i^  be  of  a  moral  kind,  and  such  as  will  operate  on 
thebieart  and  cdnscieni^e  of  tb^  individual.  Tbe.  cases  of 
indigence,  i^hich  require  constant  support,  are  few  compared 
with  those  which  niay  be  removed  by  occasional  acts  of  be* 
sefioenceand  jud^cioua  moral  regulations.  ThatindtgencO' 
wbich  is  pf  tb^  ipost  noxious  kind,  and  makes  the  greatest 
N  deducHon  from  ^he  happiness  of  society,  often  originates  in 
the  defect  of  a  moral  education.  Where  children  are  brought 
DpiivbalNU  of  idleness  and  61th,  of  falsehood  and  of  fraud, 
o£iQipie(y  and,prpfao*»i>ess,  without  any  culture  of  the  con- 
acieoce  or  tb^  heart,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  tii^y  will 
e^CFm^ke  usj^ful  vpembers  of  society,  or  that  the  evil  itself 
ciinbQ<:ured  by  any  other  means  than  that  W|hich  will  re- 
move the  C9<QSfi« 

We  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Colquboon  thaJL  the  price  of 
laboiir  QUffhttODt  ^QiGwbat  more  than  sufficient  to  enable 
the  ii^vidoal  to  support  himself  and  a  medium  faaiily-;  in 
#rder  to  afford  a  tuna  for  parsimonious  accumulation,  and  to 
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^reTie^the  mass  of  inobpendeiijb  labourers  from  lioktii]^,  «b 
most  otherwite  be  the  case,  into  ihe  vortex  of  hoptlets  iiidi* 
geoee.  Where  the  wages  of  the  labourer  with  every  exertioh 
areho  more  than  suffi^aieni  or  bardlj  safficte5t  ta  slippoft 
hiamelf  and  faisfamtl^^iieisfpreotQded  fnto  ibe  posalblhhr  of 
acquiring  pmperty,  and  coosequ^nllyfrMi  the  hope  of  bet- 
tering Wacondttibfi.  l4oiir^  it  is  this   hope  which  is  the  great 
sttmotoadfexertiori^  which  energises  tlie  ^otrtiuo,  ti^  id« 
spires  fresh  life  and   vigour  in  ail  the  firoulties  of  liiafi. 
When  sfij  incKvidua)  i»>placed'in  that  state  ra  #bieb^with 
his^'u^mosc  ex«rtioo>  he  cannot  even  hope  to  better  his  con- 
ditibn  ;'hKefibrts  will  fpropofttonally  reiax^  audall  His  Al« 
cuities  will  become  tdrpid  •  and  rftilK    For  where  the  great 
incentira  to  exertion  is  retnoved,  ttie^  intrtim'oi  the  gt^soer 
part'of  mtto  will  resume  its  frway.    Yet  such  is  the  present 
ooddftton  of  the  tni^rily  of  our  Isbouritig  population,  and 
particularly  of  the  agricultura)»  the  prime  source  of  weahb, 
afld  the  cAiief  Support  of  the  community.    The  wages  of 
agridikiiral  tobour  irill  hardly  in  any  case  enable  the  indi^- 
vidua]  to  procure  more  thkn  a  bare  »ifl9cie6cy  of  food  iat 
bis  family  and  himself.  And  thus  almost  every  day-labourer 
in  the  kingdom  is  deprived  of  the  hope  of  bettering  his  coh- 
dition,  and  is  rapidly  sinking  from  a  state  of  independent 
and  improveabk  poverty  into  the  yawning  gulph  of  hopeless  • 
indigence.  We  are  far  from  wishing  for  any  law  to  fix  either 
the  maximum  or  the  minimum  price  of  labour,  for  we  are 
convinced  that  such  a  law  would  be  not-only  impolitic  in 
itself,  but  ultimately  injurious  to  those  for  whote  gooditvras 
designed.     Labour,  like  every  vendible  commodity,  ou^ht 
to  be  left  to  find  it6  level ;  but  then,  we  are  to  consider  that 
labour  never  can  find  its  level  where  any  artificial  and  un* 
necessary  impediment  obstructs  the  freedom  of  the  circula- 
ti<ni.    Such  an  hn pediment  exists  in  the  law  of  settlements, 
which  prevent  the  peasant  from  carrying  his  labour  to  thi^ 
best  market,  and  disposing  of  it  to  the  highest  bidder.    It 
is  a  law  which  in  fact  almost  reduces  every  labourer  in  bus* 
bandry  to  the  state  of  a  Polish  or  Russian  boor,  who  is  At-- 
taehed  to  the  soil.     It  is  no%  a  little  remarkable  that  in  & 
country  so  jealous  of  its  liberty,  such  a  law,  which  i^  as  mJB* 
cHievous  as  it  is  unjust,  should  have  been  sufifored  so  k>nglo» 
Temain  in  force.    The  repeal  of  this  law  is  the  fli%t  step^ 
which  is  necessary  towards  any  real  and  permanent  ameli'^ 
oration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor.    Nor  is  the  law  inju- 
rious only  as  It  |n^event9  the  free  circulation  of  industry,  but 
M  it  proves  a  continual  source  of  expence  to  the  country  i 
for  it  is  supposed  on  a  very  moderate  computatii^  to  have 
cost  within  the  las|  centurv  more  than  five  millions  st^rlin^ 
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in  Iitigati6n8  and  removals.  It  may  be  ol]^ected  ihM  if  lim 
law  of  settlements  were  removed,  some  parishes  would  be 
bartbened  with  an  excess  of  poor,  while  in  others  the  pressure 
wonid  be  comparative! j  Hgbt.  But  this  inconvenience 
might  be  reacHly  cbidated  by  ordering  that  where  the  poor* 
Tate  of  any  parish  exceeded  a  certain  proportion  of  its  in^ 
come,  the  excess  should  be  borne  by  the  huodred,^  or  distri- 
buted among  the  parishes  adjacent*  And  indeed  whatever 
evils  might  result  from  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  settlements, 
those  evils  must  be  light  compared  with  the  greaser  «vil8 
which  are  produced  by  the  continuahcet  For,  as  agricuU 
tnral  labour  is  die  prime  source  of  the  wealth  and  happineis 
^  the  oommunity^  the  free  circulation  of  it  is  a  matter  of 
such  transcendant  importance  as  to  render  every  contingent 
inconvenience  which  may  be  attached  to  the  measure  itself^ 
of  no  more  weight  than  so  much  air  in  the  balance  t>f  the 
argument. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  exhibits  the  following  table,  shewing  the 
progressive  rise  of  the  poor's  rate,  national  debt^  and  com- 
merce from  1073  to  1803^  being  ISO  years : 
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In  this  table  it  is  singularly  awful  to  remark  to  what  an 
enormous  amount  the  national  debt  and  the  poor's  rate  were 
increased  in  a  period  of  about  twenty  years,  from    1783  to 
]$03.     We  find  that  both  have  been  more  than  doubled  in 
that  short  time ;   and  that  the  increase  orthe  rate  has  pro- 
portionHlly  increased  with  the  increase  of  taxation.     This 
proceeds  from  a  necessary  concatenation  of  causes  and  ef- 
fects.   For  the  immediate  eJfT 
the  numbers  of  the  unproduci 
to  take  so  much  from  the  indus 
by  the  idle.     Thus  il;  increase 
aggravates  want  on  the  other 
tion  becomes  the  augmentalic 
iibnal  million  which   is  paid 
Qortional  addition  to  the  num 
wnich  is  to  the  body  politic  whj 
and  warts,  are  to   the  natural 

thing   to  the  nourishment  of  the  body,  but  they  di'ain'tbe 
nutriment  from  the  Vital  parts. 

That  taxation  has  a  tendency  beyond  everj 
ble  cause,  to  increase  the  mas;s  of  indigence, 
this^  that  the  rise  of  the  poor's  rate  hasalways 
pid  in  those  periods  in  which   taxation  has  | 
the  most  impetuous  and  accelerated  pace,  as 
between  17S3  and  1803.     Of  the   quantity  \ 
this  country  we  may  form  some  idea,tvhen  W( 
out;  ofa  population  of  about  nine  millions^  there  "herein  the 
year  i803,  no  less  than  1,040,716  persons'wbo  wkte  reliev- 
ed by  the  rate;  and  Mr.  Colquhoun,  from  very  credible  do« 
cuments,  calculates  ihatt^ie  totat  number  of  persoiis  in  ^hls 
country  who  live  chiefly  or  wholly  upon  the  labour  oiF others  is 
not' leds  than  1,320,716;   a  total  whicTi  includes  tiit  only 
paupers,  but  mendicants,  vagrants,  thieved,  prostittitesj  8cc. 
&c.  and  the  reflection  on   which   must  appal  the  itiOralist 
and  pang  the  heart  of  the  benevolent.    But  Wfatle  siiich  Is  the 
M'retched  and  corrupt  state  of  the  country,  we  iiear  statesmen 
exloiltng  the  resources  of  the  empire  and  dwelling  with  pe- 
culiar satisfaction  on  the  flourishing  state  of  thc'revenue^ 
But,  if  that  revenue  be  produced  by  means  which  if'ftievenr 
rich  the  few  inerease  the.  indigence  and  immorality  of  the 
many,  ought  not  &  patriotic  government  rather  to  weep 
than  to  rejoice,  rather  to  be  abasned  with  the  feeling  of  sbame 
than  to  raise  the  shout  of  vain  glory  and  presuinption  f  In 
the  year  IBOd  no  less  than  four  thousand  six   hundred  and 
five  persons  of .  both  sexes  were  either  sentenced  to  deatht 
transported,  imprisoned,   whipped  and  fined,  &c.  tec,  but 
this  (^oijistil.iites  only  a  diminutive  particle  of  the  general 
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depravity.  For  much  of  that  depravity  elades  the  cognizaiw?^ 
of  the  law,  ^nd  touch  more  is  not  subject  to  that  cognizance. 
There  is  a  depravity,  which  is  of  the  deepest  die  and  of  th« 
most  inveterate  species, which  consists  in  a  vitiated  state  of  tb^ 
heart  and  life^  of  which  the  infection  is  diffusied  through  aU 
ranks,  and  over  which  the  laws  have  jio  controul.  If  what 
ministers  call  the  financial  prosperity  of  the  country  be  pro- 
ductive of,  or  necessarily  blended  with^  such  accutmilated 
distress  and  Sjuch  deplorable  profligacy,  with  more  than  a 
mtllipn  of  famished  paupers,  with  more  than  three  .hundred 
thousand  mendicants  and  criminals  of  every  description^ 
with  a  diseased  state  of  morals  which  infects'  the  very 
core  pf  the  commonwealth y  we  may  truly  say  that  there* 
pletion  of  the  treasury  is  the  bane  of  the  people  and  the 
destruction  of  the  state.  While  the  mass  of  taxation  re- 
mains as  it  IS,  or  keeps  increasing  beyond  what  it  is,  jand 
while  the  most  virtuous  and  industrious  part  of  the  commu- 
nity is  impoverished  in  order  to  provide  not  only  bread  but 
luxiiry  for  the  idle  and  the  profligate,  we  fear  that  all  the 
schemes  which  maybe  devised  for  the  alleviation  of  the  pub- 
lic distress  or  the  improvement  of  the  public  morals,  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  or  the  re- 
formation of  the  vicious,  will  have  only  a  temporary  and  fu- 
gitive effect,  and  be  utterly  unable  to  contend  with  evils  of 
such  portentous  magnitude  and  such  diversified  woe. 

In  chapter  II.  Mr.  C.  has  some  gjood  remarks  on  men- 
dicity and  vagrancy,  and  we  agree  with  him  in  the  policy  of 
.repealing  the  act  ofthe  17th  of  George  11.  cap.  5.  of  which 
the  provisions  have  in  a  great  measure  become  obsolete  by 
never  being  executed;  and  of  substituting  in  its  place  a  law 
more  clear,  definite  and  belter  adapted  to  the  present  circum- 
stances of  society.  In  chapter  HI.  he  proposes  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  systematic  superintending  police,  whose  object 
it  should  be  to  regulate  all  the  details  respecting  the  pia- 
nagement  of  tlie  poor,  and  who  should  from  time  to  time 
propose  such  regulations  as  should  seem  to  them  most  fit  for 
the  improvement  ofthe  present  system,  for  the  prevention  of 
crimes  and  for  the  encouragement  of  vlrtucj.  That  some 
good  might  be  produced  by  such  an  establishment  we  do  not 
de;ny;  but  we  fear,  that  in  the  present  period,  when  there 
appears  such  a  strong  disposition  iathe  government  to  abridge 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  such  an  institution  as  Mr.  C.  pro- 
poses would,  instead  of  being  made  a  salutary  instrument  of 
moral  reform,  be  converted  into  a  most  dangerous  engine  of 
political  oppression.  We  are  not  for  arming  ministers  and 
secretaries  of  slate  with  more  inquisitorial  powers  than  they 
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at  present  possess.     The  ^society  for  the  suppression  of  vice* 

is  according  to  its  name  and  professions  a  very  laudable  in- 

'stilulidn ;' but   had  the  methodiglical  part  of  the  nieaiberg 

beeu  suffered  to  proceed  to  the  lengths  which  they  proposed, 

they  would  not  have  even  tolerated  the  salutary  testivities  of 

innocent  mirth  ;  aud  they  would  have  deformed  \hejirst  day 

of  Che  week,  which  accordipg  Ip  its  original  institution  was  a 

day  of  thanksgiving  and  or  joy,  with  the  funereal  crape  of 

bypocrilical  austerity  and  gloom ;  and  would  have  paused 

that  great  Being  who  delights  in   the  happiness  of  hiscrea- 

^  tures,  to  be  wori^iiipped  with  the  contortions  of  grimaceand 

the  look  of  woe.     We  are  of  opinion  that  the  industrious 

mechanic,  who  is  confined  to  his  occupation  for  six  days  in 

the  \veek,  worships  his  great  and  beneficent  Creator  in  spirit 

and  in  truth,  if  instead  of  breathing  the  azotic  ^s  of  a 

niethodist  meeting  he  roves  at  large  amid  thefields  and  groves, 

while  his  heart  emits  the  unsophisticated  incense  of  piety  and 

gratitude  to  Hiui  whose  presence  fills  all  space  and  tinne.'    If 

the  board   of  police  which  the  author  recommends  wefe  to 

be  made  either  an  engine  of  political  oppression,   or  only 

another  society  for  the  encouragement  of  piTritanism  on  a 

larger  scale,  and  armed  with  the  mace  of  overwhelming  pDW- 

^r^.we  should  most  forcibly  deny  its  utility  and  deplrecat^  its 

continuance.     On  the  whole  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it 

is  better  to  leave  the  management  of  the  poor  where  it  ie  at 

present,  in  the  hands  of  private  and  independant  individaals, 

ib^n  place  it  under  the  controul  of  any  political  junto  or 

ministerial  board;     Some  of  Mr.    Colquhoun's  remarks  on 

Ixie^ndly  societies  in  chapter  IV.  are  highly  judicious,  as:  are 

som^  of  the  regulations  which  he  proposes  tor  their  impveve- 

i^ept.     Friendly  societies  seem  one  of  the  best  remedies  that 

bave  been  hitherto  proposed  for  the  extirpation  of  indigence 

and  the  alleviation  of  distress.     They  cherish  habits  of  fru- 

gjality^  and  nurture  a  spirit  of  honest  independance.  In  chap* 

t^r  y.  JLhe  author  recommends  a  system  of  national  education, 

frQm  which,  if  it  were  conducted  on  th^  ipost  comprehensive 

'  bout  any  infusion  of  a  narrow-minded  sectarian 

ig  spirit^  much  good  would  undoubtedly  ensue. 

chapters  we  find  many  very  sensible  observa- 

eresting  details.     That  the  muss  of  indigence 

creased  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  tbatit 

•easing  are  facts  which  may  be  provedby  indu- 

lents.     But  though  the  evil  is  too  glarings  to  be 

;ause$  and  the  remedies  are  matter  of  dispute. 

>romitiept  causes  appears  to  as  tobe  ihehtte 

1.  accelerated  Increase  of  taxation*     So  far  then 

the  cause^  the  remedy  is  peace  abroad  and  oecoi- 
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liomy  at  home.  As  far  as  immorality  is  the  cause  of  indi- 
gence^ an  improved  system  of  education  may  alleviate  the 
evil ;  but  pierhaps  it  more  often  happens  that  indigence  pro- 
duces immorality.  Moral  principle  has  a  very  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  acquisition  of  property;  and  the  present 
laxity  of  morals  and  declension  of  honesty  am  '     ' 

orders  are  greatly  encouraged  by  the  pressure 
cudistances^hich  preclude  the  pbs&ibilily  a 
thehope  of  bettering  their  condition.  OF  such  a 
the  natural  results'  are^'squalid  indigence  and 
pravity.  -         .      « 


A^T.  VIL — The  Speeches  of  the  Kight  Honourable  Williajfm 
"Pitt,  in  the  Home  of  Commons*  In  four  Fotuuie^^  Svo^ 
Longman.     1806, 

WHILE  the  public  mind  is  agitated  by   the  most  eager 
difierefice  of  opinion  on  the  merits  of  Mr.  Pitt  as  a  stated* 
man  io  almost  ail  his  measures^  there  is  one  point  of  view 
in  wbich  his  abilities  have  never  become  the  subject  of  qaes-  • 
tion  or  dispute.     As  a  party  leader^   a  manager  of  a  public;  • 
assembly^  and  the  most  distingai^hed  actor  on  thai  stagi^  of 
domestic  politics^  by  the  skilful  direction  of  which  the  power 
of  thestate  is  loclged  and  preserved  in  the  hands  of  particnlar 
iodividtiaU^he  is  irniversaily  artlowed  to  stand  without  a  rival. 
And  when  we  consider  the  early  age  at  which  thbse  ardu'ousf 
duties  weneitn posed  vipon  him^  and  compai^  the  gigantia 
pow'ersiagaiast  which  he  had  to  contend  with  the  feeble  aid 
thailiit'colleagaes   were  capable  of  aflbrding  him;  we  dhall 
ac^iMywledge  that  the  mere  circumstance  of  hi.^  retaliating 
power  in  tbe' face  of  these  difficulties)  prove*  such  early  su-* 
peribrvly  of\>ta(lettt»  such  dexterity  and  presence  of  mtrtd  in 
th«  en^rtioD  bf  it,  as  the  mostflourishing  seras  of  the  world  * 
kavecneven^cen  excelled. 

Tlis&phdlosopher  of)  history  will   think  witlV  regret   that 
these  e»rcun»9taiice3»;  which  proved  this  extraordinary  man 
capable  of  conferring  the  most  extensive    benefits' on^hi's 
couatry,  miiy  have  been  tlie  very  >caUs6>of  our^'disippo^nt-** 
xntotandhis  wantof  success..  Iphe  early  possessibifi  of  power^ 
the  early  habit  of  business,   may  *nalturony  be  suppoaied  utt^ 
faKfoomble  to  the  mature   consideratioo    of  general*  princi- 
ples; i;iiid  the  attainment  before-band  of  such  a' body  of  gei 
ii€ral  information  as  might  have  answered  the  demands,  that 
arise  in  the  government  of  a  great  kingdom.     Had  he  beea* 
longer  a  listener^-  an  observer^  and  a  thinker,  he  must  have? 
been  far  more  adequately,  prepared  for  public  aflfair^,  and  the 
duties  of  a  practical  fitatesuian*    P^rhap$  even  tiie  partleular 
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error  of  ifee  Vihxg  party  in  attacking  the  Ea$t  Iqdi^a  Coer- 
pan^r,  fey  Which  be  profited,  may  be  justly  deemed  unfortur 
nate/in  tending  to  encour^ige  that  deference  to  the  o[>iaioo&, 
and  feelings  of  the  commercial  vulgar,  which  b{^  beep  oftea 
deplored  as  a  leading  feature  in  bis  government.     But  this 
is  not  the  place  for  indulging  such  inelancholy  refleqtioi^s; 
Tre  have  not  undertaken  the  painful  relation  of  our  history^ 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  Nor  sbpuld  we  have  exceeded  tbe^ 
fikraiedtate  limits  of  ptir  present  task.  ba4  we  not  -becoiD^', 
convinced  in  the  prosecution   of  ii,  Ihat  Mr.  Pitt's  higji 
claims  to  oui?  admiration  as  an  orator  cannot  be  fairly  ap<- 
pirecinted,  without  contemplating  hisrpeculiar  situiiUQn^.conr . 
jic-xidns,  and  interests,  with  the  line  of  conduct  an^J  stile  of, 
latiguage  which  they  required,  at  the  exact  time  when  the  , 
seteral  orations  were  delivered  in  parliament. 

In  conformity  with  this  observation  it  has  been  remarked,, 
ami  in  our  opiuioit  With  justice,  that  no  orator  furnish^  ic> 
few  passages  oi  general  utility  and  abstract  wisdom  as  JVit*  * 
Pitt,  while  from  the  speeches  of  his  great  rival  we  ma^  dfir  » 
doce  the^clearest  rules  of  conduct  in  alikost  all  polii^^alr 
emergencies,  and  perfect  institutes  of  that  mc^^t  inipoirtarUf; 
science  which  regulates  the  intercourse  of  nations,    Tbii 
marked  distinction  must  in  some  degree  be  ascribed  %o  (berv 
respective  situations  of  the  men.     He  who. attacks  must  intu 
sist  on  ibe  general  rule,  to  expose  tbe  de.viationsfhom.it;-' 
nust  apply  to  the  practice  he  censures  the  toucbstooe  of  a 
correct  theory,  and  contrast  the  obliquities  of  the  ope  with 
tbe  purity  and  perfection  of  the  other.    On  the  conU'ary^tbe^ 
defence  of  most  measures  will  arise  from  the  pre-modi&ef* 
tion  of  rules  accoi'dingf  to  circumstances,  from  tbe  exeep?- 
tions  introduced  by  necessity  in  particular  conjunctures. of 
a0Bir6,aud  from  drawing  the  line  of  practical  discrimiiutiaikf 
between^  maxims  acknowledged  to  be  just,  and  a  state  of 
things  to  which  temporary  expediency  may  render  them  ie*.: 
iipplitfHfole*    I'hus  the  leader  of  opposition  is  of  fiepass^y 
a  profound  philosopher  ;  while  the  acting  miBister  iscofimi-' 
dered  as  nothing  more  than  a  shifting  apologist  for  error  and 
falsehood.     Yet  even  during  thie  short  period  wbea  Mr*  Pili  * 
was  opposed  to  the  court,  we  do  not  6od  bis  opposition, cesl* ; 
ing  on  broad  and  general  grounds,  nor  his  advice  connected 
with  tbe  great  principles  of  political  science.^    He  disapr^ 
proves  of  one  expedient,  and  recommends  the  substitolioft 
of  another*.   He  thinks  oar  gun-boats  should  be  moie  QV'*^: 
nerotits;  and  that  they  are  best  when  built  by  private  cw*^ 
tract  (lie  suggests  the  propriety  of  forlify^ngtNewcastle*  ap4' 
caltni^ates  the  number  ot  days  On  .which   the .  volaot<^ 
pu^ht  tO' be  afanually  exercised.    On  tbe  seftial  niodes  o£ 
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neeroiting  jbe  Bai .  many  suietm-es  to  off^ :  but  thcvagU  ooiu  r 
viDC^  thai  our  secuf ity  depends  on  increasing  the  conside*  - 
raUon  and*,  raising'  the  character  of  our  mihtarv  force^be 
suggests  no  method  of  correcting  the  discipline  of  the  army> 
exciting  the  pride  of  the  soldiers^  or  improving  their  fespei^^ 
tabtlity. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken  in  imputing  this  qbality  to  Mr* 
PitI,  ure  fear  .it  must  affect  the  popularity  of  one  of  our 
greatest  English  orators.    The  permanency  of  intcU«ct|^l 
repQliitioH>  wbeth^r  derived  from  poems^  histories^  or  ora« 
tioos^  must  depend  on  the  portion  of  general  truth  which 
thoty  contain.     But  if  we  cootcmpla^  these  speecbet  as  the 
language  of  a  political  debater  under  certain  giyen  circum* 
6HHices>  we  shall  find  endless  materials  for  praise  in  the  skill, 
judgment^  and  dexterity  which,  they  eichibit.    They  appear^ 
to  us.  however  to  lose  much  of  their  efiect  in  this  publication^ 
by  standing  deta^^hed  from  the  several  debater  to  which  they 
may  be  emphatically  said  to  belong.     The  allusions  perpe«  : 
tuaily  made  to  former  speeches ;  the  ingenious  use  of  adverse 
ai^gument^;  the. delicacy  with  which  the  actual  state  of  a 
Question  is  seized^  independently  of  its  more  general  merits;  ^ 
tnenice  tact  with  which  the  tern pdV  of  the  house  is  ascer* 
ta$hed>  and  tfaeispeaker's  wonderful  accommodation  of  him- 
self to:  hi&imdiencei  cannot  be  fairly  estimated  without^  full  > 
report  of  the  whole  discussion.     The  future  historian^  when 
be  selects  the  most  striking  specimens  of  Mr.  Pitt's  adroit- 
ness'in 'debate,  will  generally  interweave  the  minutias  above 
detailed,  and  will  always  take  care  to  describe  the  cotempo^ 
raneoub state  of  parties  to  be  managed,  and  of  public. Opinion ' 
to  be   flattered^   through    the  medium    of   parlfcamentary.^ 
speeches. 

Having  expressed  our  regret  at  tbis  circumstance^,  we  will  • 
take^theofyportuhity  of  declaring  our  opinion  that.Mr.  Hatb<« ' 
away,  the  editor  of  this  collection,  has  not  done  justice  to  > 
bis  illustridus  subject  in  some  other  particulars.    The  selec- 
tion is  not  judicious.     We  have  the  calculations  of  taxes  and  ' 
produce  too  tnucfa  in  detail*     The  space  occupied  by  finan- 
cial teblea;  and  spetyfaer  comparatively  insignifieantf  mjgiit 
have  been  devoted  to  necessary  illustration,  historical  anec«* 
dot^t;  and  ^Ktracts  irom  other  parts  of  the  debates*    It  it  ^ 

Ero(]ier  tor  stiBie' that  the  comparisons  which  we  have  n^de 
^V^fStn  tliit  work  and  the  ordinary  parliamentary  registers, 
do  not  ^6nfian  <be  editor's  boast  of  superior  accnracy^^iEven  ^ 
the  belebtUtod^  speech  on  the  commencement  of  the  present 
warts  verbatim  the  same  as  the  feeble  and  mutilated  sketch 
wht^  appeared  inthe  nev/spapers  a  few  days  after  it  wai 
4eUver6d.    T^iis^  we  thinks  u  our  whoje  list  ofgrieji  agaia*^ 
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tfae  editor^  whoie  dq>«rtBient  we  now  difimiir Arom  oor  cm:i 
sideralion.    , 

'  It  we  rtcbpt  ibtf  definition  given  by  Cicero  of  an  oratot> 
is  gtti  accbminodath  ad  penmdindum  possit  dicere,the  vast  ma- 
jont  es  which  Mr;  Pitt  so  'iong  niaintained  in  tbe  bimse  of' 
conluVons  must  be  considered  asentitling  him  to  the  highest 
praise  of  ebquence.  We  anticipato  the  sneer  which  roajT. 
he  excited  b^  referring  to  this  test^  and  the  observation  that 
may  ba  i^hed  toLt.  He  stood  unquestionably^  during  that 
timei  in  tlie  siiuatian  of  prime  minister  to  the  c^own,  a|id  oe^ 
vergave  any  personal  offence  to  that  part  of  our-nontfmally 
mixed  censtttution  wliicb  so  long  excluded  both  his  fathier 
and  his  own  great  political  adversary  frompower^  and  whiph 
recent  events  have  demonstrated  to  be  of  paramount  weight 
in  the  scale  of  government.  But  let  it  be  remembered  -that  he 
owed  the  attainment  and  preservation  of  that  impoaing  p0it 
to  his  eloquence ;  and  that  if  he  had  been  uae^qal  to  tiie 
great  cotitests  which  the  minister  of  £ngland  must  maiotain 
iis  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons^  he  neither  would  have 
been  raised  to  that  elevation^  nor  could  he  have  oontinoed  - 
in  it.  ,        ,     .  I     . 

To  extract  passages  from  these  speeches,  capabte  of  giv- 
ing a  just  notion  of  their  excellenoe^  woakl  bee^remely 
difficult.    They  are  striking. and  interesting  not  in  tham- 
selvesy  but  in  connexion  with  thecircumstanoes  which  pro- 
ceded^  accompanied^  and  were  intended  to  be  produced  by 
them.   Besides,  such  specimens  are  qwite  unnecestary  in  the 
present  age  i  we'have  heard  and  admired  him^  his  voioe  yet ' 
rings  in  the  ears  of  ail  who  can  appreciate  the  merits  of  ek>» 
queBCe«     But  we. may  obsevve  that  his  singujat  powers  ap- 
pear to  have  attained  an  early  maturity  in  this  as  in  oti^er ' 
respects,  and  his  later  productions  do  nbt>rn  our  opinioii, 
possess  one  marking  feature  to  distinguish  th4m  from   the  ' 
efforts  of  his.  youth.       .  ,  !  .         .   ^    >  .    ,  . 

Without   affecting  to  enumerate  all  the  orations  that 
deserve  :pec«liac  praise,  we  shall  in  general  terms  direct   the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  those  (iart-sof  the  pfcseot  work  . 
which,  bave  most  etrongly  e;xcited  ovr  own  admifratioa.  * 
There  ;ii   a  wonderful   spleridort  in  all   Uie   hartinguei  H»i  • 
French  affairs,  which  it  is  plejiOTigto  contrast  wkh  ^hecalm 
discussions  on  the  subject;  of  tbe  uoton  withirehuKk  <  lathe  i 
letter  we  observe  throoghvut  the  satit faction  of  a  pow^ul 
mind  ^ployedoni  a  grand  alnl bdneficial  objects    The  de«  ' 
i'eftce  of  government  in  rejecting  Bonaparte's^  (W^tares  for  ' 
p«aca  is  always  applauded  as  one  of  his,  most  socKteaifol  dis*" 
pbr*  ;  and.  if  the  report  be  true  tbnt  the  step  hv  defended 
ti^he  hi)«^& of  commons  had  becA  condemned  by. faiot  iM 
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^the-eabihfet;  thai  speeisb'trrast  be  regarded  as  a  iatal  triisnip^ 
of  eloquence  o?er  wisdbni  and  duty.  His  justificatianixrf 
^  .the  present  wsir, which  Gommaoded  scich' universal  hom^e, 
,h  lost  to  his  counftry  and  posterityy  i^  the  indelible  disgraqa 
•of  tb^e  adniirers' tvho  bad seatt  in  parliament,  when  it. was 
^^if Enounced.  After  his  retorn  to  power  in  1S04,  we  think 
^  pcrceite  a  manifeit  inferiority;  none  of  the  speeohea^ 
except  that  on  tbe  Spanish  war,  which  is  acutely  argaed, 
«ppeAr  to  ns  worthy  of  so  grait  a  mind.  tVheth«r  ihiV 
xnast' be  ascribed  to  a  gradual  decay  of  the  const^tutiQa* 
lurl^ich'  might  have  begun  at  tfaa^t  tim^,  or  to  the,  state  c^ 
pnbKc  affairs  and  the  dispo^tion  of  parlies,  or  to  w|ial  othef 
%ause,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Undoubtedly 
llfMH'e^wos  much  to  irritate  and  wonnd  his  mind,  in  cootem?^ 
pta^ling  tbe  colleagues  with  whom  he  was  environed,  and 
*he  aldv<hrsarie9  in  whose  exclusion  from  power  he  had  per-i 
4iiitted  himseJf  to  acquiesce.  To  that  exclusion  and  that 
acquiescence^  it  wouM  be  easy  to  prove  that  the  country 
owes  the  loss  of  her  two  greatest  statesmen  in  the  hour  of 
4}e¥'n^K>isV  iminintnt  danger. 

In  point  of  style,  Mr.  Pitt's  speeches  will  be  regarded  a| 
tndd^ls  of  c^rreet  a&d  finished^  com  position.  .  The  choice  of 
\Wdt^s  it  admirabte;  theflowof  sentences  is  full  of  melody, 
Jf  the  edndtiOQction'  iB  occaskwally  too  much  involved,  or 
<hti  parentheses  too  long  and  frequent,  it  is  the  ^  more  ex-* 
^rabrditiaryrtbat  they  never  have  betrayed  him  into  a  sipgl^ 
gramnfiliioal  imperfection.^  We  are  almost  ioclijped  to  cpm**  . 
ptatti'ofbis  excesstve  accuracy.  It  ifltjrodjuces .  a  habit  of 
4il3iitatioti  and  modification, T»f  guarding  against  possible  ex* 
dlFpttotis,  £md  anticipating  supposable  objections,  which 
■^ifomellttjes  makes  the  perusal  tame  aqd  tedious,  though  the 
ttiatttier  and  voice  of  the  orator  might  sustain  the  s^entetace 
'Wlth^iHland  elevation  to  the  lasti  This  fault  hQweyer, 
if  it  can  properly  be  called  one,  ought  in  candor  to  be  imputr 
^fto  that  caution  and  reserve  to  which  it  is  often  esscQiially 
'necessary  that  a  ruling  minister  should  adhere*  ^^ , 

Tbe  strain  of  sentiment  that  runs  thn^ugh  Mr.  Pilt's'par* 
imfeteiitary  orations  is  upon  the  whole  extremely  honourable 
to  bis  character  as  a  man.  It^  bespeaks  the  consciousness 
df  rigid  integrity,  and  the  proudest  and  most  jealous  purity 
^f  persoBal  honour.  His  general  style  of  what  may  be  called 
^imifrsecliment  i^  let^^creditable  to  him  as  a  statesman.  For 
the  Ust  twelve  years  of  his  life,  his  oratory  was  exerted  tb 
apply  perpetual  stimulants  to  those  British  feelings,  which 
wefeunfoflunalely  but  too  predominantin  the  country,  and 
•which  are  a  compound  of  overweening  arrogance  and  soN 
did  selfishness.     By  flattering  these  feelings  with  iacesiaoi 
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boasts  of  our  national  power^  and  exaggerated  piciaret  of 
our  financial  prosperity^  he  was  indeed  coaiplctely  success 
ful  in  all  his  immediate  objects*  The  war  cofitfnued  io  t)e 
popular^  the  general  hatred  against  France  was  kept  bum* 
ing,  and  no  one  thought  of  a  change  of  minisuy.  For  the 
more  lasting  consequences  of  the  spirit  whidi  was  thus 
keptalive^  we  have  only  to  cast  oar  eyes  on  the  present  state 
of  our  domestic  politics,  a^  of  our  ^reign  rdations. 

In  the  arrangement  of  his  arguments,  Mr.  Pitt  is  in  ge- 
neral remarkably  judicious.  All  the  advantage  which  c»ft 
be  taken  of  extraneous  circumstances  is  secured  in  the  first 
place  ;  and  his  own  view  of  the  subject  is  never  ^jrhibited, 
till  his  adversary's  reasonings  are  erased  from  the  mind  of 
the  audience.  His  cold  severity  of  sarcasm,  and  o^ntemp- 
tnous  irony,  must  have  been  insoft'erable.  His  logic  ap- 
V  pears  to  us  less  powerful  in  throwing  a  strong  light  upoa 
the  truth,  than  his  sophistry  is  successful  in  veiling  a  more 
questionable  cause.  His  perspicuity  in  detail  is  most  6Uf» 
prising. ' 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  a  fair  opinion  on  most 
of  the  qualities  essential  to  the  reputation  of  an  orator,  as 
they  may  be  traced  in  the^  works  of  our  distinguished 
countryman.  Undoubtedly  they  will  inspire  ^reigners  with 
an  exalted  opinion  of  the  English  intellectual  character,  and 
will  teach  posterity  to  look  back  with  veneration  to  the  age 
which  is  passing  away.  But  we  designedly  abstain  from 
ofFering  any  general  character  of  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
as  contrasted  with  that  of  his  cotemporaries,  because  we 
feel  that  at  such  a  cri^s  our  impartiality  might  justly  be 
called  in  questioa.  It  must  either  happen  that  we  shouU 
estimate  his  powers  too  highly,  from  his  vast  ascendancy 
over  the  public  mind;  or  th^it  we  should  depreciate  thea 
unfairly,  from  contemplating" the  present  results  of  his  un- 
bounded popularity^  his  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  power, 
and  his  ten  years  unquestioned  control  of  the  stupendous 
energies  of  England. 


Art.  VII  f. — The  Geograf)kical,  Political,  and  Civil  States 
o/fJie  Principalities  of  Moldavia  and  fVallachia,  (from 
Thornton's  Present  State  ofTurhy,  reviewed  in  our  leslt 

•    Number.) 

THE  ancient  Roman  province  of  Dacia  comprehended 
the  modern  countries  of  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Transylvania, 
jfed  the  Bannat  of  Temeswar^  of  .which  the  two  latter  diyi- 
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>ion|  are  siibject  io  the  Austrian^  the  two  former  to  the  Ot- 
toman monarchy.  The  wisdom  of  the  emperor  Anrelian 
lesigned  to  the  Uoths  these  trans-Danubian  provinces^  which 
ke  found  himself  unable  to  defend  against  their  incursions  ; 
^ud  though  the  majesty  of  the  empire  might  seem  to  be  de» 
graded  by  the  first  cession  of  territory  that  had  ever  t)eeil 
made  to  an  enemy^  the  event  ^justified  his  policy,  and  thit 
extensive  country  opposed  during  a  lon^  period  an  insur* 
moantable  barrier  against  the  savages  of  the  norths 

Dacia  afterwards  formed  a  part  of  the  immense  kingdom 
of  AttiJa,  and  on  the  extinction  of  the  empire  of  the  Huns^ 
was  governed  for  many  years  by  petty  princes^  whoai  firsi 
held  their  principalities  as  fiefs  or  the  kingdom  of  Hungary^ 
bat  in  due  time  asserted  and  maintained  their  indedendence, 
till  the  gi&antie  increase  of  the  Turkish  power  in  Europe. 
In  141 85  Wallachia  submitted  to  the  sword  of  the  Ottomans  | 
and  about  a  century  afterwards,  Stephen,  prince  of  Mol- 
davia, surrounded  on  all  sides,  and  fearing  to  trust  either 
the  Poles  or  Germansi,  advised  with  his  last  brectth  the  sur* 
render  of  his  country  as  a  fief  10  the  Ottoman  power*  Hii 
advice  was  adopted.  The  Turks  were  at  first  contented  with 
a  small  tribute,  and  suffered  the  natives  to  elect  their  own 

f governors,  a  privilege  which  both  that  principality  and  WaU 
achia  enjoyed  till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century] 
The  historian  I>emetrius  Cantemir,   in  1593,  was  the  la^t 

Srince  who  was  elected  by  the  independent  voice  of  ih^ 
f  otdavian  boyars,  or  nobles.    On  his  defection  to  the  Rus* 
siem  czar,  the  Porte   withdrew  the  privilege,  and  has  conti 
nued  since  that  time  to  appoint  the  princes,  both  of  Molda 
via  and  Wallachia,  at  its  own  discretion. 

These  two  principalities,  and  the  office  of  dragoman^  or 
court-interpreter,  are  the  only  places  of  honour  which  are  ^ 
conferred  on  Christianfi;  and  of  the  numerous  sects  of  that' 
rdigion  who  are  tributary  to  the  Porte,  the  Greeks  alone  are 
entUled  to  these  distinctions,  which  have  been  rendered  here- 
ditary  in  the  nation,  to  recompense  the  merit  of  a  Greek  phy-» 
sician,  who  was  instrumental  in  the  redction  of  Candia,  and 
the  successful  termination  of  that  memorable  siege  whose  yeart 
twice  outnumbered  thoseof  the  siege  of  Troy.  Sincethaitime 
a  spirit  ofintrigue  has  been  communicated  to  the  debased  and 
slavish  Greeks.  At  the  Turkish  court,  all  the  offices  of  go- 
vernment and  posts  of  honour  are  professedly  venal j^  and 
even  a  register  is  kept  in  which  the  precise  value  of  each 
office  is  duly  entered.  The  temporary  and  precarious  sove- 
reignties of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  are  purchased  at  a  high 
fmce,  and  held  by  tbe  tenure  of  an  eKorbitant  tribute,  which 
low^ver  tbey  ure  at  libcf ty  to  extort  from  tbtir  defenceless 
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subjects  by  every  means  of  extortion ;  and  the  regular  pay- 
ment  of  this  tribute,  without  any  enquiry  into  the  means  oy 
which  it  is  procured^  is  the  only  criterion  of  the  goodness  of 
their  administration.  Three  years  is  the  stipulated  time  foi 
which  they  hold  their  governments,  but  during  that  short 
lease  their  doubtful  throne  is  shaken  by  the  intrigues  of  their 
jrivals,  who  in  their  dealings  with  a  corrupt  and  venal  go- 
vernment are  guilty  of  every  species  of  meanness  and  of 
crime  that  can  be  produced  by  the  operation  of  ambition 
and  avarice,  acting  reciprocally  on  each  other,  and  restrained 
by  no  principle  of  policy,  justice,  morality,  or  honour*  The 
term  agreed  upon  is  not  unfrequently  cut  short  by  the  bow* 
ftring,  and  the  interposition  of  the  minister  of  death  recon* 
ciles,  in  the  eyes  of  a  Turkish  statesman,  his  implied  pro- 
mises of  support  with  adesire  to  promote  a  more  favoured  or 
a  more  liberal  candidate. 

While  their  administration  lasts,  they  are  adorned  with 
all  the  insignia,  and  invested  with  ail  the  authority  of  an 
absolute  monarch,  not  excepting  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
and  no  appeal  is  heard  against  them  at  Constantinople.  In 
cases  both  of  capital  and  inferior  punishments,  the  princes 
often  perform  the  office  of  executioner  with  their  own  hands. 
To  suppose  that  these  abject  slaves,  suddenly  elevated  from 
servitude  to  uncontroHed  power,  should  do  otherwise  than 
tyrannise  over  their  unhappy  subjects,  would  shew  an  utter 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  man.  A  greater  degree  of  op- 
pression can  hardly  be  imagined  than  what  is  exercised 
oyer  the  defenceless  inhabitants  of  these  coutitries,  and  the 
vice  and  ignorance  of  the  higher  orders  is  only  equalled 
by  the  misery  and  poverty  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

These  two  provinces,  which  have  beisn  before  stated  to  be 
that  part  of  ancient  Dacia  which  is  tributary  to  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  are  distinguished  among  the  inhabitants  by  the  name 
of  Zara  Rumanesca(the  Roman  empire) ;  and  the  peasantry 
of  both  countries,  to  discriminate  them  from  iheboyarsor 
nobles,  are  stigmatised  with  the  name  of  Rumuns,  or  Ro-* 
mans.  What  would  have  been  the  indignation  of  the  rigid 
Cato,  or  the  polished  Tully,  had  they  been  told  that  in  some 
future  period  the  name  of  the  masters  of  the  world,  of  those 
citizens  who  disdained  to  match  their  daughters  with  kings, 
would  be  applied  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  the  most  degrade 
td  portion  of  a  people  of  slaves  ! 

Bupharesr,  the  capital  ofWallachia,  and  Yassy  of  Mol- 
davia, seem  to  be  the  only  towns  of  importance  in  the  two 
principalities,  the  joint  number  of  whose  inhabitants  does 
not  exceed  one  million,  a  population  lamentably  inadequate 
U>.a  territory  su  considerable  in  extent,  and,  as  will  be  shei\'a 
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liereafter,  of  snch  distinguished  fertility.  The  inha1)itants' 
are  Christians  of  the  Greek  church  :the  Wallachian  hierar- 
chy consists  of  an  archbishop  and  two  bishops;  Moldavia 
has  an  archbishop  and  three  bishops.  The  convents  are 
numerous^  and  ahnost  cover  the  face  of  the  country,  occu* 
pying  everywhere  the  best  situations.  Education  is  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  monks,  who,  themselves  plunged 
in.  the  grossest  ignorance,  can  only  impart  to  the  generations 
as  they  rise  in  succession,  the  principles  of  superstitipn  and 
servility. 

The  revenues  of  Wallachia  are  about  3,500,0t)0  piastres ; 
those  of  Moldavia  2,850,000 ;  of  these  the  principal  sources 
are  the  capitation  tax,  the  salt  mines,  the  custom  duties,  and 
the  taxes  on  pasturage,  bees,  wine,  and  tobacco.  The  cus- 
tom of  farming  the  taxes  is  universal,  and  as  the  defenceless 
peasantry  are  alone  liable  to'^laxation,  the  farmers  or  con." 
tractors  are  under  no  restrictions  as  to  the  means  to  be  em- 
ployed in  collecting  the  taxes,  but  are  empowered  to  exer- 
cise every  expedient  which  fraud  or  violence  may  dictate, 
in  order  to  extort  the  last  mite  from  the  oppressed  subject. 

Either  principality  maintains  a  militia  of  six  thousand 
men^  a  set  of  wretches  who  are  made  use  of,  not  to  protect^ 
but  lo  vex  and  oppress  their  fellow-subjects. 

^  Their  insolence  surpasses  even  that  of  the  Turkish  soldiery.  I 
saw  a  party  of  these  lawless  ruffians  returning  in  triumph  from  having 
avenged  the  honour  of  their  corps  by  th^.  infliction  of  a  degrading 
punishment  on  a  boyar.  One  of  their  company  had  pursued  S'girl 
into  the  house  of  her  master,  but  had  be^  forced  to  abandon  the 
pursuit,  and  after  some  rough  treatmetit,  which  his  behaviour  ne^ 
cessitated,  had  been  thrust  out  of  the  kous^  by  the  servants  of  the  fa- 
mily. The  crime  was  expiated,  under  the  authorisation  of  the  prince 
himrsdf,  by  the  boyar  publicly  undergomg,  in  the  court-yard  of  his 
own  hotise,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  populace)  the  panishmenil 
of  the  bastinado  on  the  soles  of  his  feet/ 

That  some  of  the  finest  countries  under'  Heaven  should 
thus  groan  under  the  rod  of  tyranny,  which  derides  and 
frustrates  the  benignant  intentions  of  Providence,  may  draw 
tears  froni  the  moralist  and  philosopher. 

'  Both  provinces  abound  in  rich  pastures  and  extensive  forests,' 
and  are  watered  with    innumerable    streams  and   rivers^    many. 
^  of  which  are,  or  might  be  made,  nayigabla.' 

^  The  air  in  general  i&pure  and  wholesome,  and  the  soil  is  proper 
i(^  the  productioi^  of  every  species  of  grain  and  pui^e^    The  culuva^^^ 
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lS78  Tkohiton'$  PreUnt  ^iate  nf  Turkcif. 

tJon  of  (he  vine  if  general  on  the  slopes  of  hills  whkh  affor4  a  miUa-^* 
ble  exposition.    Ihe  wine,  though  made  without  art,  is  ple^atft 

ind  wholesome.  It  is  exported  in  great  quantities  to  Russia  and 
'ransylvanja.  Its  strength  and  ^iril  are  increased  by  a  process, 
common  among  the  rich  proprietors,  and  practised  also  in  Hi»8ia« 
At  th'e  first  approach  of  a  severe  cold|the  wine  butts  are  exposed  to 
the  severity  ot  the  weather  in  the  open  air:  in  a  few  nights,  the  body 
of  wine  is  encircled  with  a  thick  crust  of  ice  :  this  is  pet*fofate«l  by. 
liieans  of  a  hot  iron,  and  the  wine,  thus  deprived  of  its  aqueoai 
parts,  is  drawn  off  clear,  strong,  and  capable  of  being  perserved  for 
8  long  time.  The  wines  somewhat  resemble  the  light  Provence 
wine,  called  cassis^  they  may  be  drank  even  to  ebriety  without  injury 
to  the  general  health.  The  wheat  in  both  principalities  is  excellent; 
its  quality  is  between  the  hard  red  wheat  and  the  white  and  wealy.^ 
The  season  of  harvest  is  in  the  month  of  June.  Barley  is  the  com-' 
Dion  food  of  horses,  as  well  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  as  throng- 
out  the  Turkish  dominions.  Oats-and  rye  are  rarely  sown.  Indiaft 
corn  is  much  cultivated  because  of  its  nutritious  quality  and  abuiU 
dant  produce:  it  also  requires  less  labour,  and  being  sown  in  tha 
spring,  is  less  exposed  to  accident  and  less  liable  to  disappoint  the 
hopes  of  the  farmer.  The  mountains  and  the  plains  are  covered  or 
diversified  with  woods  and  forests  of  the  most  useful  trees.  The  oal^ 
U  frequently  seen  of  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  furnishes  tim- 
ber solid  and  compact :  the  pines  and  firs  are  common  on  the  moun- 
tains. There  are  besid^  beeches,  maples,  chns,  and  ashes  of  difier-'. 
cnt  kinds,  limes,  poplars,  walnut  and  whitemulberry-trces,  of  which 
last  kind  there  are  ilnany  plantations  lor  the  purpose  of  feeding  silk 
worms.  The  woods  fornied  of  these,  aiajestic  trees  are  peDfiled  with 
innumerable  races  of  singing-birds.  The  note  of  the  niglitingale  is 
sweeter  and  more  frequent  in  the  forests  of  Wallachia  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe,  and  its  melody  heightens  the  charm  winch  is 
experienced  in  travelling  through  that  country  in  the  beautiful  even« 
iogs  of  the  sumnoer  season.  The  fruit  trees  which  are  tke  most  com^ 
mon  are  the  apple,  one  of  which  appears  natural  to  the  clinrnt^s;  it 
bears,  without  culture,  a  fruit  clilled  cfomamctf,  which  is  perhaps 
tke  finest  in  Europe,  both  for  size,  odour,  and  flavour  ;  t^hc  peer, 
the  plum^  the  cherry,  the  peach,  the  service,  the  walnut,  and  th^  ba- 
iel  nut,  come  to  great  perfection  with  little  culture.  The  climate 
is  however  unfavourable  to  the  growth  both  of  the  olive  and  the  fig* 
tree.  The  wood  strawberry  is  everywhere  to  be  met  wiih»  and  the 
air  is  perfumed  with  wild  flowers  and  aromatic  herbs.  Asparagui 
is  the  natural  produce  of  the  soil,  the  mushrooms  are  plentiful  and 
of  excellent  quality ;  the  cucumbers,  the  melons,  and  water-melons, 
form  a  chief  article  of  food  to  the  common  people  5  the  cabbage 
spreads  to  an  enormous  size,  and  the  Jerusalem  artichoke^yer  elmm^ 
thrives  and  is  propagated  with  little, labour  or  attention.  The  chief 
source  of  wealth  in  both  principalities  is,  however,  their  abundant 
and  nutritive  pasturages.  The  sheep  and  goats  in  Wallachia  are  es- 
timated at  four  millions :  these  are  driven;  at  different  seasons  of  the 
j^ettTf  k6ttk  ^e  bftnks  <^  the  I>aftul>e  to  tbe  sunilnit  ef  the  Carpatlkiati 
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mountains:  1^  ,^eA  is  excelteiit,  amd  thratinual  exportation  Qf 
wool  into  Germany  aoioBnts  tf»  several  thousand  bales.  The  Qi^ei^,* 
and  principially  tbate  of  Moldavia,  are  large  and  fieshy  :  a  great 
nttQ»ier  >aie  sold  into  Siles«a  and  otl^r  foreign  countries.  The  bixU 
faio  thrivcft  ift  WaJJacbia»  though  it  nmst  be  carefully  tended*  as  it 
snitot  ci^pmaUy  frpn^tive  ejLcessifve  he^t  of  summer  and  the  cold  of 
ii(iDlert«  Tbi^AniiV^l  i&  of  the  highest  utility  as  weJI  from  its  prodi- 
gjouas^engttky  a&  itoxa  the  abundance  and  nutritious  quality  of  its 
milk.  There  are  various  breeds  of  horses :  the  best  racers,  5^4iich  are 
tiM^seof  Moldavia^  are  bought  up  in  great  numbers  for  the  service 
of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  cavalry  :  they  are  well  shaped,  are  re- 
luarkable  for  the  soundness  of  their  hoofs,  and  possess  both,  spirit 
and  docility.  The  carriage  and  ^draft  horses  are  small  but  active,, 
and  capable  of  resisting  fatigue.  They  live  in  the  open  air  in  all 
seasons,  and  m  the  winter^whcu  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  are 
frequently  attacked  byfhe  wolves,  vihd  come  in  great  numbers,  ^nd 
when  pressed'  by  hungec  are  ft^equeotly  destructivet  npt  only  to  the 
herds  and  flocks^  but  to  the  traveller  and'the  inhabitant.  Domes^ic^ 
ia^»>,  ai|d  gome <i£ all  kind^,  are  in  great  plenty;  water  birds  are 
BOBierous  •&  the  lakes  and  the  Danube,  which  also  abound  with  va- 
rious  kiadf.of  ^h.  Deer  and  wild  goats  are  frequent  on  the  moun* 
tainst  and  the.  hares  are  in  such  numbers  in  the  plains,  that  the  pea* 
sapta  iu  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  are  s.ald  to  hunt  down  upwards  of 
half  a  million  with  their  dogSs  when  the  fall  of  snow  through  the  win* 
ter  is  considerable*  The  honey  and  wax  are  of  the  finest  quality : 
the  clin^te  and  country  seem  indeed  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
i)oble  insectwhich  produces  them.  The  mineral  productions  are,  na- 
tural Jar,  salt,  and  nitre :  the  prince  of  Moldavia  is  obliged  to  send 
every  year  to  Constantinople  a  contribution  of  twenty  thou6aiui  okca^ 
or  twenty-five  tons,  of  hitre.  Theriches  contained  in  the  bowels  of 
the  eart^  and  the  vast  range  of  the  Cacpathian  mountains  ace  how«r 
Ter  unexplored,  though  there  are  several  indications  of  their  contaiut 
YDgmetalUosubstanses.  . 

*  %bt  sttention  of  the  traveller  is  whplly  absorbed  in  qontetnplatt 
isg  the  beaiUy  of  the  varying  landscape,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil', 
which  is  improved  by  a  rich^  though  inadequate,  cultivation.  De 
Tott  compares  Moldavia  to  the  province  of  Burgundy.  I  have  trar 
versed  both  principalities  in  every  direction,  and  retrace  with  th^ 
greatest  pleasure  the  impressions  left  on  my  memory  by  their  grand 
and  romantic  scenery  ;  the  torrents  rushing  down  the  precipices  and 
winding  tixrough  the  vallies,  the  delightful  fragrance  of  the  Ume  flow* 
er  and  the  herbs  crushed  by  the  browzing  flocks  the  solitary  hut  of 
t)»e  shepherd  on  the  braw  of  the  mountain;  the  mountain  itself  rising 
far  above  the  clouds,  covered  over  its  whole  surface,  except  in  tha 
snowy  regions,  with  a  deep  bed  of  vegetable  earth,  and  every  where 
^dojned  with  lofty  and  m^jcbtic  foiest  trees,  or  with  rich  and  lively 
verdure.' 

.  The  political  speculatiops  into  which  Mr.  Thornton  enlera 
9Q  the  probable  fate  of  these  proYiQces^  are  snpei^ediad  b| 
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i^  Thornton's  present  Siatt^of  i'urkty^ 

the  peace  of  Tilsit,  which  -was  concliMled  ^ince  Jai«  work  waf 
wrirten.  He  thinks  that  the  niu«t  serioun  coosec^uence^ 
jDiight  be  apprehended  trora  the  turmidable  iacrease  ot  power, 
-it^hich  the  Russian  government  would  receive  frojau  their 
annexation  ;  while,  under  the  dominion  oif  Austrtfi,  they 
>vould  oppose  an  insurmountable  barrrer  t  >  llie  f urtherprogrew ' 
of  the  former  nower.  But,  alas  !  the  Austrian  moDarchy  exists 
"but  by  toleration  ;  and  if  that  of  Russia  contain  within  itself, 
the  seeds  pf  stretigth  sufficient  for  its  own  support,  its  weight 
is  now  of  no  account  in  iHfluencing  the  general  destinies  of 
Europe,and  would  receive  little  additional  consequence  from 
the  acquisitioQ  of  a  coupljB  o,f  unpeopled  provinces.  It  is 
more  than  proba]>le  that  Moldavia  ai)d  WaJlacbia  will  be 
suffered  by  the  French  emperor  tp  continue  a  part  of  tL^. 
Turkish  dominions,  till  tlie  final  dismemberment  and  disso- 
lution, whenever  that  time  may  arrive^,  of  the  diseased  ^n4 
unwieldy  fabric. 

A  larger  space  than  inconsistent  with  ourgenexal  pla^# 
though  not  larger^  we  presume,' than  its  importance  and  me- 
rits require,  has  been  a(Jotied  to  this  article.  It  is  our  opinion 
that  Mr.  Thornton  has  made  a  valuable  addition  to  the  lite- 
rature of  the  age,  by  a  clear,  copious,  unprejudiced,  and  cor- 
rect account  of  the  present  state  of  Turkey  audits  inhabi- 
JMiQts,  Mahometan  and  Christian.  The  observation  of  thir- 
teen yeai's  is  strengthened  by  selections  froiri  the  most 
esteemed  writers,  English  andfoi-eign,  of  whose  authentrcity 
and  capacity  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Mr.  T.  is  a  competent 
judge.  His  style  is,  on  the  whole,  not  objectionable,  though 
we  have  frequently  to  regret  a  de^ciency  of  ease,  arising 
from  freq lien t  attempts  at  fine  writing,  to  wbich  we  are  wil- 
ling to  believe  that  it  is  want  of  practice  only  which  com- 
Jpels  the  auiborto  forfeit  his  claim.  We  should  have  been 
))leased  if  he  had  not  so  frequently  kept  in  mind  the  styl^ 
lidd  tiaanner  of  Gibbon.  Latin  also,  in  Mr.  Thornton's  hands, 
))as  been  a  weapon  with  which  he  has  wounded  himself. 
We  would  advise  the  alteration  of  the  copulative  conjunctioa 

in  the  line, 

t  .■>.■■■ : 

portem  posce  animutn,  €f  mortis  ftmore  carentem  ;         ^ 

And  also  the  revision  of  the  note  in  p.  405!.^  FoiKwithout 
ineulonirig  that  Dacus,  not  Daca,  is  Latin  for  a  Dacian,  and 
t-h 't  the  first  syllable  of  that  proper  name  is  long — (Aut 
lonjnrnto  descendens  Dacus  ab  Istro)— we  think  th^  if 
Mr*  Thornton  had  ever  really  read  and  understood^  th^' 
IMhsage  in  the  8th  book  of  the  -Slneid  which  he  discusses, 
uay,  if  htj  critically  comprehended  the  simple  meaning,  and 
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Mad.  eft  SiaeFs  Ccrinna.  ^8^ 

%)ie  only  meanhig,  of  the  unambitious  word  if,  he  would 
htirdly  hav«  said/^  Virgil  calls  them  the  uncenquered  Da*« 
eians^  and  seems  to  compare  their  onset  with  the  impetuous 
coarse  of  a  rapid  river —  ■ 

Indomitiqutj  Dacie*,  &  pontem  indignatus  Araxes.* 


Art.  IX.— Conwttfl  ;  or,  Italif,  By  Mad.  de  Stael Holstehi;  iji 
three  Volumes.     Tipper.     1807. 

DURING  the  winter  of  the  year  1794,  Oswald,  the  des- 
X^endant  of  the  house  of  Nelvil,  one  of  the  most  illustriouiS 
families  of  Scotish  nobility,  left  Edinburgh  to  repair  to 
Italy,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  which  had  been  injured 
by  a  heavy  calamity.  A  veil  of  mystery  is  drawn  over  the 
story  of  this  young  gentleman.  The  house  of  his  father  con- 
tained chambers  which  he  shuddered  to  approach.  He  talks 
of  the  shades  of  the  dead*  hovering  over  those  whom  they 
love."  'He  sighs  much,  shakes  his  head  very  much,  crosses  his 
arms  frequently,  takes  no  interest  in  his  own  immediate  desti*. 
jhy  J  /samiably  complaisant,  melancholy,  tall,  handsome,  rich^ 
pale,  and  interesting.  Our  grosser  judgments  might  have  as. 
signed  to  him  a  niche  iti  the  sanctuary  of  stupidity,  had  not 
Mad.  de  Stael  told  us  positively,  however  appearances  might 
oe  against  him,  that  he  was  in  reality  aman  of  as  much  sense 
as  feeling,  — which,  considering  that  he  feels  for  every  things 
IS  saying  a  great  deal. 

To  keep  alive  the  interest  which  all  must  have  in  such 
a  character,  a  female  partner  is  now  necessary.  But  wbat 
female  is  deserving  excellence  like  that  of  lord  Nelvil  ?  .Wo- 
men of  ordinary  materials  would  be  incapable  of  duly  ap^re. 
cialing  the  meaning  of  a  mysterious  nod,  the  due  value  0f  a 
tear  apparently  without  reason,  and  of  solving  the  problem 
or  buttoning  or  unbuttoning  the  lappel  of  a  coat  hastily^  or 
of  druniming  with  a  knife  and  fork  against  the  table.  Gross 
earthly  females  might  even  accompany  these  gesticulations 
with  a,  *  Sir,  are  you  mad  or  a  fool  ?'  or  by  a  fit  oflaughter. 
Nature  must  be  new  moulded,  and  accordingly  she  is  new 
moulded  with  a  vengeance — and  this  leads  us  to  Cbrinna, 
who  is  introduced  to  us  neither  knitting,  nor  spinning,  nor 
playing,  nor  reading,  nor  making  tarts  and  custards,  like  our 
grandmothers  ;  nor  at  chemical  experiments,like  our  sisters. 


*  The  proptr  reading  is  Dahni;,  wlio  were  a  j^ple  on  tb«  borders  of  the  €a:»p:aa 
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Sbe  is  ashej;^  ia  with  the  rioging  of  all  tfae  belU  «t  Rone^ 
with  exploft&aas  of  eannov>   and  the   uniyersal  ezoiaaM^ 
tiona  of '  Long  live  Corlaaa^et  geoiat  flouri8b-<-gucce6a 
tol)eauty  V   Id  shorty  Corinna^  as  hia  lordship  is  tiiforinedy 
•i»  the  most  celebrated  woman  of  Italy — as  a  poetess^  writer, 
asd  compoeer  of  extempore  rhym^  \  one  of  the  finest  wo- 
men id  Rome;'  and  cei'tainly  the  most  extraordinary  wo* 
»»an  in  oor  limited  acqnatnfemce.     She  i*  to- he  crowned  at 
the  Capitol ;  and  it  k  daring  this  ceremony  thiit  lo«d  Nel* 
"vil  loves  Corinna ;  and,stra»ger  yet,  that  Corinna  loves  lord 
!Nelvil !     Her  praises  are  announced     at  the  coronation, 
in  the  capitol>  by  the  prince  of  Ca9lel-Forte.    '  Corinna/ 
srays.the  piince  of  Castel-Forte^  '  is  the  bond  by  which  her 
friendd  are  united  together  4  she  is  the  movement,  the  inte* 
jrest  of  our  life;  we  are  dependant  upon  her  goodness ;  we 
are  proud  of  her  genius  ;  we  say  to  strangers — Look  at  her  ; 
fhe  is  the  image  of  our  beautiful  Italy/    After  this  panegy- 
Tic  from  his  highness,  we  were  curious  to  hearthe'object  on 
whicb'it  was  bestowed,  address  the  multitude.    A  subject  is 
proposed  by  her  admirers  who  throng  the  capitol  :    it   is  the 
ghri/  and  happiness  of  Italy.    The  substance  of  her  axteai- 
poraneous  effusion  in  v^se  might  be  reduced  to  one  position^ 
that  the  human^  like  the  vegetable   race,  are  exalted  to  a 
higher  degree  of  elevation  under  a  bright  than  under   a 
clouded  sky.   Corinna,  whom  we  believe  to  be  no  Qther  than 
Mad.  de  Stael  herself  en  miBtnire,  bad  been  in  England  and 
Italy.    The  latter  is  the  '  Empire  of  the  Sun*;*^  and  the  bn- 
man  race  has  been  often  tributary    '  to  her  arms,  her  fine' 
arts,  and  her  climate  J — 'Our  serene  sky  aud  smiling  clhwite 
inspired  Arioslo/— '  Are  ye  acquainted  with  that  country 
where  the  orange  trees  Nourish,  fecundated  zdth  love  by  t/t€ 
rays  of  heaven  ?'  &c.     In  short,  the  praise  of  Italy  bv  impli* 
cation  involves  the  dispraise  of  gloomy  Britain*     If  the  for- 
mer be  the 'land  of  genius  and  sensibility,   tb^  latter  is  tb^ 
region  of  dulness  and  apathy.    This  might  in  some  degree 
he  excuseable  in  a  foreigner,  who  can  only  judge  of  coon- 
tries  and  their  characters  from  a  superficial  view.    But  whea 
it  is  almost  inferred,  that  unhappiness  is  a  stranger  to  Italy, 
and  that  we  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  being  miserable, 
we  cannot  but  suspect  the  author  of  having  formed, her  opi* 
Dions  before  her  visit  ^o  either  country. 

From  the  time  that  Corinna  and  lord  Nelvil  become  ac- 
quainted, all  is  tumult ;  despair  for  00  reason>  hope  with 
equal  reason;  and  from  this  first  acquaintance  the  book  be- 
jf'omesr  partly  a  givide  to  the  public  pk«je»,  and  ruinfr  of  the 
Capitol ;  partly  a  thermomiter,  marking  all  that  passes  in  th^ 
thoughts  and .pr<ccor(ft*a  of  these  two  original  lovers.  ^ 
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^^fter  a  shoTt«^qoaiqtance,  €ach  falls  io  love  with  die 
^iW  of  the  other,  and  from  the  conuection  of^  their  two 
miodsi  soioemost  curious  remarks  arise  in  every  page.  Eacti 
is  in  possession  oF  a  secret  which  must  not  be  divulged  to 
the  other  until  some  distant  time.  Here  we  most  childishly** 
Jeft  the  thread  of  the  plot,  to  pry  into  these  mysteries— bat 
like  the  letters  wbichare  received  on  April  day,  the  super- 
scription excited  a  cariosity  which  was  miscraWy  disap- 
pointed by  finding  the  interior  a  blank.  The  secret  of  hi«- 
lordship  is  so  little  worth  keeping  that  we  shall  divulge  it 
without  demanding  silence  of  our  friends.  His  father  sus- 
pected that  he  was  about  to  marry  a  Madame  d'Arbigoy, 
and  died  ip  this  suspicion.  This  event  never  came  to  pa^s^ 
aod  therefore  the  many  convukiviC  sobs,  and  prelusive  ago- 
nies, with  which  the  story  is  ushered  into  the  world,  might 
have  been  spared.  It  was  the  wish  of  bis  father  th^^t  Jhc 
should  have  married  a  Miss  liUcilia  Edgermond,  who  turn* 
0ut  to  be  the  sister-in-law  of  Corinna  herself.  Jn  the 
persons  of  these  two  ladies  the  characters  of  £ngli$h  and 
*  Italian  females  are  painted  :  and  however  we  .may  he  sur* 
prized  at  a  Corinna,  we  must  be  equally  disgusted  at  the^ 
vapid  stupidity  of  a  Lucilia.  The  residence  of  Corinna  in  a 
tmall  town  of  Northumberland,  affordi  tlie  author  an  oppor-^ 
tunity  of  lashing  the  jttern  and  ri^d  iiousewifes,  and  tlveir 
fox-bunting  mates,  of  our  country  towns,wilh  some  sarcasm, . 
and  qot_Jwitnout  justice.  „  It  is  a  subject  with  which  we  are 
not  displeased.  Hypocrisy,  prudery,  and  stupidity,  should 
be  assailed  wherever  they  may  be  found.  * 

In  this  dreary  abode^  deprived  of  the  use  of  her  tongue  by 
the  arbitrary  authority  of  a  stepmother,  and  de$p^iring  of  a 
sight  of  the  sun,  for  whic  h  she  languished,  we  are  not  sur- 
prized to  find  a  sprightly  Italian  female  dispiiited  and  dig* 
contented.  On  returning  to  Italy,  slie  regains  her  spirits/ 
«nd  assumes  her  proper  character,  which,  according  to  the 
estimation  of  Mad.  deStael,  entitles  her  to  rank  the  very  first 
of  woman-kiud.  Her  subsequent  acquaintance  with  ouf 
countryman  tends  only  to  embitter  the  lives  of  both.  Tliey 
meet  but  to  sigh ;  and  t;be/  windy  suspiraiion  of  forced  Oh  !' 
becomes  so  frequent  as  to  lose  all  interest. 

The  real  interest  comnaences  at  the  l6th.  book,  with  the 
4^parture,  absence,  and  subsequent  perGdy,  of  this  windy 
swain,  in  England  be  recommences  an  acquaintance  with 
liUcilia,  which  ends  in  marriage,  and  the  marriage  in  mutual 
coldness*  Ux^cer  pretence  of  restoring  his  health,  he  visits 
Italy  in  company  with  his  wife  aod  daughter.  Cprinurt's 
health  is  declining  ;  and  her  amusement  consists  in  educar.. 
ing  the  child  of  ter  rival  sister^  and  in  ia&Lructing  lady 
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Nelvil  in  ihe  arts  by  which  she  may  gain   the  esteem  of  h^ 
lord.     To  cffecl  this  union  it  is  evident  thalthe  life  of  Corin- 
na  must  be  sacrificed.     But  as  her  life  was  wonderful,    her 
death  is  a  pageant.     There  wasin  Corinna  a  trait  of  charac- 
ter which  strongly  reminds  us  of  deputy  Birch,  it  was  a  pro- 
pensity to  rhapsodise  on  all  occasions,  in  all  companies,  an4 
on  all  subjects>    In  point  of  rhyme    the  pas*ty-cook  is  in- 
finitely beneath  her,  his  reason  however,  we  will  not  hesitate 
to  place  by  the  side  of  the  Italian  syren.     In  Ue  Capiio!,  ia 
her  letters,  on  arms,  on  arts,  on  nothing,  Corinna  must  ha-  , 
iangue.     8be   sporis  even    with  death    itself,   by   bidding  h 
poetical  farewel  to  the  citizens  of  Rome  assembled  to  behold 
their  sun  before  it  had  entirely  sunk  in  the  west.  '  And  as 
she  is  introduced  to  us  with. drums  beating  and  coloursflying, 
so  she  marches  off  the  stage  when  '  a  dreadful  wind  began  to 
howl  through  the  houses,  when  the  rain  beat  violently  against 
the  window  sashes,  and  thunder  heard  in  the  middle  of  Janu- 
ary aggravated  the  unpleasant  spectacle  of  bad  weaiheir,  'by 
^  sentiment  of  horror/     Such  is  the  day  on  whicli  Corinna, 
accompanied  by  Lucilia,  entered  a  crowded  hall,  to  spouP  htr 
oicn  verses  on  her  own  death;  or,  what  is  more  voluptuous 
yet,  to  hear  them  chaunted  by  a  young  damsel  adorned  witl^ 
wreaths  of  flowers.'  , 

After  having  epitomised  this  work,  indisputably  with  some 
severity,  it  might  be  expected,  that  our  judgment  condemn^ 
it  altogether.  Very  fAr  from  it.  VVe  perceived  in  many 
passages,  too  numerotis  to  extract,  the  genius  of  Mad.  d<* 
Stael,  which  we  admire,  and  the  feeliag  which  we  esteem.' 
She  has  suffered  from' a  succession  of  reverses  originating 
in  these  troublous  times  ;  and  her  sufferings  have  thrown  a 
tinge  of  melancholy  over  her  mind  and  .writings,  which  we 
hope  a  better  fortune  may  obliterate.  Our  chief  objection 
attaches  to  the  principles  which  appear  to  have  themselves 
engrossed  her  wholly;  that  vvomen  are  degraded  by  the* 
laws  of  society  from  their  natural  rank  ;  and  that  thought, 
feeling,  genius,  an  J  taste,  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
certain  happy  climates,  beyond  which  all  is  sterility,  apathy 
and  methodism.  To  her  style  many  serious  objectiods 
might  be  made  ;  and  more  particularly  to  that  superabund- 
atice  of  epithetswith  which  the  substantives  are  overlaid,  to 
the  detriment  of  sense,  the  annihilation  of  feeling,  and  the* 
protraction  of  the  subject.  This  lattei  charge  becomes 
serious,  when  we  consider  that  a  master  of  language  could 
hAve  compressed  the  story,  with  all  the  episodes  and  reason- 
ings wl)ich  are  here  dilated  to  three  volumes,  iuto  one  third 
:of  the  space. 
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Art.  X.— J7i^  Life  of  Thuanus,  with  some  Account  of  his 
fVritings,  and  a   Tramlation  of  the  Preface  to  his  Histon/. 
By  the  Rev,  J.  CoUinson,  M,  A.  of  QueeiCs  College,  Ox- 
ford,     Svo.     lOs.dd.    pp*4A7.     Longman.     1807. 

THIS  account  of  Thuanus,  as  Mr.  Collinson  informs  ns, 
is  principall)r  derived  from  the  Latin  memoirs  ^hich  were 
Written  by  himself.  Mr.  Collinson  ho<?ever  has  not  failed 
to  consult  other  Sources  of  information  ;  and  thouch  he  may 
nbthave  told  so  much  of  Thuanus  as  we  might  wish  toiknow> 
he  appears  to  have  told  all  which^  at  this  4^y,  could  be 
kt^own.  Biographical  works*  are  usually  deficient  in  the 
most  interesting  species  of  information  ;  the  private  life, 
sentiments^  habits^  and  manners  of  the  individual  ;  nor  is 
this  composition  of  Mr.  Cpllinson  free  from  the  general 
imputation.  It  contains  but  few  interesting  particulars  or 
anecdotes;  but  for  this  defect  Mr.  Collinson  is  not  to  blame, 
for  he  could  not  be, supposed  to  relate  more  than  his  scanty 
documents  would  supply.  Without  making  any  extracts,  we 
shall  give  an  epitome  of  the  work  as  far  as  relates  to  the  life 
of  the  historian.  James  Augustus  Thiianus;  or  De  Thou,  was 
born  at  Paris, October  9th,  '15>3.  His  grandfather  and  his 
father  had  been  presidents, of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  which 
w^s  then  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  in  France.  When 
a  boy^  the  sickliness  of  his  constitution'  would  have  retarded 
his  instruction,  if  it  had  not  been  compensated  by  the 
quickness  of  his  perceptions,  fn  stead  of  the  sports  ofvoutb, 
be  is  said  to  have  amused  himself  with  copying  Albert  Durer's 
engravings,  and  to  have  learned  to  write  before  he  could 
read.  He  confesses  that  his  memory  was  not  retentive, 
that  he  was  moie  indebted  to  conversation  than  to  bool^s, 
atid  that  the  natural  debility  of  his  frame  prevented  the  in- 
tensity of  literary  application.  All  this  however  must  be 
received  with  some  grains  of  allowance;  and  a  little  vanity 
oftenmingles  with  similar  declarations  of  egotism,  affecting 
modesty  while  it  endeavours  to  kindle  admiration. 

Poetry  has  been  called  the  *  vinum  dentojium,'  *  the  devilV 
wine*;  but  it  is  a  sort  of  liquor  of  which  most  men  of  any  . 
distinction  have  drunlv  largely  in  their  youth;  nor  should 
we  be  inclined  to  augur  very  favourably  of  the  sensitive  and 
moral  temperament  of  biin,  who  never  wrote  a  line,  whose 
juvenile  fancy  never  produced  an  effusion  of  love,  who 
never  addressed  in  the  language  of  fiction  a  bird  or  a  flower, 
a  tree  or  a  stream.  As  youth  is  the  best  season  for  the  cul. 
ture  of  the  imaginaiion,  that  period  of  life  can  seldom  be  in 
better  company  than  that  of  the  tpuaes.     fwr  this  reagou  iv*^ 

/ 
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ktliatwe  so  much  commend  the  habit  of  poetic  composition^ 
to  which  80  much  attention  is  paid  in  most  of  our  public 
schools.     £ven  the  grave  Tbuanus  waa  wont  in  his  yoaib  to 

IqafF  the  waters  of  Helicon  aod  to  wanton  with  the  M ase» 
X  the  age  of  seventeen  lie  went  to  study  the  civil  law  at 
Orfeans^  where  he  bad  hardly  continued  a  year  when 
the  fame  of  Cujacius  drew  him  into  Daupbiny.  Here  he 
formed  a  friendship  with  Joseph  Scaliger,  w^ich  contkioed 
snabated  during  a  period  of  thirty-eight  years.  la  his 
eighteenth  year  his  father  sent  for  him  to  Paris^  where  he 
was  present  at  the  nuptials  of  the  young  king  of  Navarre  with. 
Margaret  of  Valois,  sister  to  Charles  IX.  kmg  of  France  | 
and  only  six  days  after  his  iieart  was  panged  by  the  massa* 
ere  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Thuanus  wasacalhplic  ;butbisp8«> 
rents  had  not  instilled  into  him  any  of  the  intolerantbigotry 
which  thet)  infested  the  majority  df  that  communion  ;  and 
both  the  father  and  the  son  equally  abhorred  and  regretted 
the  atrocious  deed,  feittheage  of  twenty,Th nanus  was  appoinN 
ed  to  a  canon  ry  in  the  cathedral  of  Motre  Dansej  wfaicb  had 
been  resigned  by  his  uncle  wIk)  was  bishop  of  Cbartres*  It 
was  at  (his  time  intended  that  he  should  pursue  the  eccle* 
iiastical  profes^sion  and  succeed  his  uncle  in  the  bishoprick* 
Ai  this  early  period  Thuanos  is  said  to  have  conceived  the 
project  of  that  gr^at  historical  work  which  was  ta  immor*' 
talise  his  name. 

Thaanus  was  seized  with  a  desire^  which  most  scholart 
feel,  of  visiting  the  classical  region  of  Italy ;  and  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  gratifying  it  in  the  suit  of  Paul  de  Foix> 
who  was  appointed  ambassador  from  Cliarles  IX.  to  the 
papal  see  and  other  Italian  courts.  At  Mantua  he  was 
shewn  a  sleeping  Cupid^  from  the  cJiissel  of  Michael  Angdo^ 
which  produced  a  burst  of  admiration;  but  a  silken  bandage 
was  removed  from  an  'Adjacent  figure,^  and  another  Cupid 
was  shewnjby  a  Grecian  artist,  which  so  eclipsed  the  former 
as  to  make  it  appear  only  an  inanimate  block.  Few  minds 
inferior  to  that  of  Michael  Angelo  could  have  endured  to 
fessen  the  merit  of  their  own  performances,  by  contrast  with 
the  eflfbris  of  more  transcendant  genius  and  skill.  But 
^'lichael  Angelo  was  too  great  for  envy;  and  the  unaffected 
modesty  of  such  a  man  only  serves  to  make  him  an  object 
of  more  elevated  admiration.  At  the  court  of  Home,  Thua^* 
Dus  enjoyed  the  accustomed  honour  of  kissing  the  pope's  foot^ 
and  he  learned  from  one  of  the  cardinals  that  the  constant 
policy  of  the  holy  see  was  to  insult  and  oppress  the  weak,  and 
to  temporise  and  dissemble  with  the  strong.  In  1576,  he 
made  an  excursion  into  the  Netherlands  ;  where  he  obserTcd 
at  Antwerp  that  Plantin  the  printer,  M>9VS'^  '^"^  business  waft 
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then  ^lediaing,  IuhI  no  lets  tbaa  de^venteen  preas^l  al  it'ork. 
in  1578,  be  waschoeen  coaosellor  of  the  ecclesiastical  mAac 
in  pariiaineat.    Thuanus  appears  to  have  possessed  none 
of  that  effrontery,  which   so  often  ensures  success    ia  the 
ambitious  coo^icts  of   life,   but  which   is  uaore  oftea  th^ 
associate    of    ignorance    and    vice   than   of    genius   ^xA 
worth.     At  the  beginning  of  a  speech  he  was  embarrassei 
and  confused^  what  he  had  premeditated  often  escaped. htf 
meoiory,  and  his^expressions  and  arguments  suffered  from 
the  agitation  of  his  nerves.     Ia  158^,  he  began  to  entertaiA 
thoughts   of  relinquishing  the  .ecclesiastical  profession  to- 
wards which  he  had  advanced  only  some  of  the  inferior  steps« 
In  the  saiae  year  he  lost  his  faiher,  of  whose  virtues  and 
whose  talents  he  has  spoken  so  highly  in  his  hislory«    la 
1587,  he  was  made  president  of  the  parlianaent,  was  release! 
from  his, spiritual  engagements,  and   receiv^  permission  t^ 
marry.     Mary  de  Brabanson,  of  a  distinguished   family  km, 
tiainault,  was  the  object  of  his  choice,     in  1^93,  he  beg«ft 
bis  history,   of  which  he  had  conceived  the  design   fifteea 
years,  and  for  which  he  had  employed  every  interval  of  lei- 
sure which  his  other  occupations  allowed  in  coHecting  mate- 
rials  a|)d  procuring  information  ;  but  the  first  part,  consist- 
ing of  eighteen  books,  was  not  published  till  l604.     Tbe 
moderation  which  4ie  displayed  in  this  work,  in  relating  tke 
religious  dissentions  of  the  titles,  caused  him  to  incirrtheTi^ 
lent  censure  of  the  more  bigotted  catholics,  but  it  proctiFei 
the  praise  of  the  wise  and  good  among  all  sects;  and  ^be 
justness  of  the  eulogy  has  been  ratified  h^  the  approbation  of 
posterity.     The  great  defect  of  bis  history  seems  to  ibetbe 
tjedious  minuteness  of  the  details,  which  ^   far  from  i»ekig 
compensated  by  the  interest  which  they  excite.  The  bistorjr 
itself  comprehends  a  period  of  little  more  than  sixty  3reflrs, 
i^rom    \b^.  to  lf)07  ;  but  this  is  expanded  into  ]Sd  books; 
and   fills,  in   the  edition  of   Buckley,  seven  folio  volumes. 
Though  all  boof^sare  not  read,  yet  all  are  written  tobei'ead; 
but  if  all  the  narratives  of  history  were  equally  prolix^  tbey 
would  be  written  to  little  purpose  as  they  never  could  l^read^ 
Brevity^  where  it  is  not  purchased  at  the  expence  of  perspi- 
cuity, is  a  great^merit  in  any  book,  and  piirticularly  in  his- 
tory; which,  as  it  is  usually   written,  abounds  with  details 
which  we  wish  not  to  read,  and  which,  when  we  have  read^ 
we  willingly  forget.     Hence  a  judicious  selection  of  particu- 
lars, which  in  a  few  words  concentrates  in  a  point  the  mala 
i Q teres t  of  evjery  transaction,   which   groupes  together  the 
striking  and  predominant  circumstauces  of  every  event  with- 
out a  cold  and  lifeless  enumeration  of  superfluous  details,  is 
one'of  the  chief  merits  of  an  bi^storian.     But  this  is  a  merit 
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to  which  Thoanus'  caii  Jay  no  chiim.     For  a  sort  of  garro- 
Ions  prolixity,  which  never  knows  wbeie  to  leave  off,  or  wheri 
Jt  has  said  enough,  is  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
bis  history.     Hence  he  has  produced  a  work,  which  though' 
it  be  still  read  and  admired  in  a  few  detached  parts,  it  is  pro- 
bitUe  that  the  man  does  not  now  exist  who  ever  had   the 
courage  or  the  diligence  to  peruse  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.     One  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  work,  to  ^vhich  perhapis 
more  than  to  any  thing  else  it  has  been  indebted   for  the 
praise  which  it  has  received,  is  the  purity  of  the  diction  aind 
the  perspicuity  of  the  style.     In  impartiality  and  a  scrupu- 
lous adherence  to  truth,  he  has  seldom  been  excelled  by  any 
tniter  of  history ;  but  this  excellence  was  gieatly  obscured  by 
th6  defect  which  we  have  mentioned  above  ;  the  want  of  taste 
iti  the  selection  of  those  particulars  which  merited  a  place  in 
bis  narration.      The  times  in  which   Th nanus  lived  were 
agitated  with  civil  and  religious  broils.    The  human  intellect,* 
emancipateid  by  the  happy  event  of  the  reformatioh  from  the 
patient  servitude  of  so  many  centuries,  was  beginning  to  as- 
sert its  native  liberty  and  independence.     But  as  there  wai 
a  large  mass  of  people  who  were  still  interested  in  subjecting 
it  to  the  chains  which  it  bad  broken,   the  most  violent  con* 
enssion  of  passions,  of  opinions,  and  of  prejudices  ensued. 
Tb«  violent  and  merciless  sticklers  for  the  old  system  were 
encountered  with  equal  obstinacy  and  ardour  by  the  champi- 
ons for  the  new.     In  describing  such  a  tempestuous  conflict 
of  passions,  interest,  and  opinions,  Thuanus  certainly  disco- 
vered no  common  [yudence  and  address.    His  work  proves 
thael  probity  and  veracity  are  the  best  guides  in  circumstances 
of  tembarrassment  and  difficulty.   By  following  their  direction 
h^wBs  enabled  to  unite  the  approbation  of  his  contempora- 
net  with  that  of  posterity.     Though  he  was  a  catholic,  yet, 
QSthis  disposition  partook  of  none  of  the  bigotry  of  catholi- 
cMm,  his  work  was  read  with  pleasure  by  the  protestants;and 
as  be  was  too  honest  ever  to  misrepresent  any  transaction  to 
gratify,  the  ijplefen  of  a  party,  or  to  serve  the  ends  of  a  faction, 
his  book  is  regarded  as  the  repository  of  truth  by  men  of  tlic 
most  opposite  principles  and  opinions. 
-  Without  charging  Thiianus  with  any  thing  like  uxorious 
excess,  we  may  safely  assert  thaH  the  gravity  of  the  historian 
did  not  rendep  him  impervious  to  the  influence,  or* insensible* 
to  the. endearments, ot  domestic  life;  for  he  was  twice  mar- 
ried, and  seems  io  have  possessed  a  more  than  ordinary  por- 
tion of  connubial  felicity  in  both  his  wives.     His  first  wife 
died   in    1^01,    after  havifjg    contributed  to    au&:ment  his' 
stock  of  domestic  comfort  for  fourteen  years.     His  second 
^ife  was.aUo  united  to  bim  for  the  same  number  of  years^ 
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mddiedia  Ifild.  Thns^ius,  who  was  now  ia  bb  sixiy-th^4 
3'ear^  lamented  her  loss  with  a  poignancy  of  affliction  wbji,c^ 
accelerated  his  own  decease.  He  survived  her  qnly  .  teu 
months ;  and  his  death  appears  to  have  teen  occasioned  n^i^re 
by  the  agency  of  grief  ti/an  any  physical  decay.  The.ia^i^Iy 
ties  of  his  mind  continued  so  uoimpaired  to  |l)e  last^.^tbat^on 
the  day  af  his  deaths  he  wrote  a  copy  of  Iambic  ver^fi^  wiiiii;^ 
exhibit  no  signs  of  mental  vacuity  or  decay^         ;  . 

To  this  production  of  Mr.  Collinson  we  cbejerfujly  ^^cribp 
the  merit  of  impartiality  and  research;  and  we  l^y^itto.hicn 
to  decide  whether  it  might  not  be  worth  hi^  whil^  ta  fiavoy^r 
the  public  with  a  concise  and  correct  Ei^lUh  ^bridgipcnl^ 
the  volauMnous  historian  whose  life  he.h^s^  desccib^*  W)P 
should  giadJv  announce  the  publication  of  $aq^  a  wort^j  j,^ 
which  the  whole  condensed  interest  of  the  original  migbt,!^ 
preserved^  without  the  inserfJon  of  the  bftr/an,,^sipi(^  aiv^ 
superfluous  details.  A  striking  and  bighly-fiqi^hed  eagr^f^' 
ing  of  Tbuanus  is  prefixed  to  this  account  of  (us  lifg. 


Art.  Xl.-^Tramactiomoftke  Parisian  S^i^drim,  or  Jets  of 
theAssimbly  of  hraelitish  Deputies  of  France  and  Itafyr  torn-- 
voked  at  Paris  by,  an  imperial  and  royal  Decreet  dahd'M^A 
SO,  1806.  Translated  from  the  Original,  published  l^:*M. 
Diogene  Tama  ;  with  a  Preface,  and  iUustrative  N<fin;  by- 
F.  D,  Kirwan,  Esq.    8tJo.  8s.  boards.     Taylor,  l"807-  * 

"  POLITICIANS  have  been  puzzled  in  fto  smiJl  degreeiti 
endeavouring  to  account  for  the  reasons  which  inflnedted 
Buonaparte  in  his  late  conduct  towards  the  JewB.  In  a  miiiil 
^like  his,  the  real  motive  is  hardly  ever  the  ostensible  ;rsnit 
the  present  means  are  always  adopted  With  a  Hem  to  some 
ulterior  and  unexpected  etfd*.  It  cannot  b^  supposed, tbiftt 
he,  whose  ruling  propensity  it  seems  to  be  to  abridge  the 
liberties  of  mankind,  should  intend  to  ioipart  the  haoQ  <ff 
freedom  to  the  posterity  of  Abraham  The  French  Jews  ba^ 
in  fact,  no  favour  to  require  of  Buonaparte,  which  they  had 
not  previously  received  from  the  constituent  or  legbiative 
assembly.  The  decree  of  September  179t>  hwi  invested  ail 
the  Jews,  who  took  the  civic  oath,  with  the  rights  of  Frenet 
citizens.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  lavish  incense 
.of  adulation  whichBuonaparte  has  received  from  the  follow- 
ers  of  Moses,  we  do  not  know  one  favour  which  he  has 
conferred  upon  them,  ejccept  it  be  that  of  calling  their  de»- 
puties  to  Paris,  to  answer  some  trivial  queAtions>  and  to  make 
a  sort  of  puppet-show  for  the  amusement  of  the  capital. 
That  the  imperial  despot  may  not  have  some  further  end.ia 
Crit.Re^.VoH^,  November  1807.  U 
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view,  we  will  not  prelend  to  deny;  hut  what  this  is,  we 
^hall  not  attempt  to  divine. 

-  One  of  the  pretexts,  which  was  assigned  in  the  imperial  dc- 
erec  of  May  1806,  for  this  convocation  of  the  Jews,  was  the 
dtslrats  produced  by  their  usurious  practices  in  the  northern 
departments  of  France.  The  tyrant,  therefore,  professes  at» 
ifthxiety  to  relieve  those  who  were  oppressed  by  these  con- 
Iraots,  and  to  revive  a  purer  morality  among  the  authors. 
'  Had  this  been  the  real  object  of  the  decree,  thie  means  taken 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  evil  were  not  very  likely 
W  succeed.  For  Buonaparte  ought  to  have  known  that  the 
ihferest  of  money  will  find  its  own  level  better  when  left  to 
Its^lf^  than  when  it  is  subject  to  any  arbitrary  interposition 
6f  tlie  government;  and  that  he  would  have  done  much 
more  towards  the  reduction  of  interest  in  France  bjr  esta* 
Uisbing  the  security  of  proj^erty,  the  freedom  ot  com^ 
iiierce,  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  than  he  could  by  con-*^ 
tenine  a  few  Jewish  rabbies  and  traders  at  Paris,  to  declare 
that  the  exactions  of  usury  w^re  contrary  to  the  precepts  of 
^eirlaw. 

The  first  meeting  of  these  Jewisli  deputies  was  fixed  for  the- 
^th  of  July,  1806.  This  day  happened  to  be  theMosaic  sab- 
.both  ;  but,  though  the  appoihtment  of  the  day  is  ascribed 
to  accident,  we  are  more  inclined  to  impute  it  to  design  2 
in  order  to  show  how  far  the  sticklers  for  the  law  would 
cairy.thetr  complaisance  to  the  mandates  of  the  sovereign. 
Bnt  though  the  Je^ys  had  permission  to  adjouin  their  nrst 
ineeting,  they  refused  to  do  it,  that  they  might  testify 
their  obsequious  compliance  with  the  will  of  Buonaparte. 
Such  meanness  of  condesceosion  we  should  however  hardly 
huve  expected  either  frpm  Jews  or  Gentiles;  and  partiou? 
larly  from  the  former,  who  have  seldom  been  wanting  in  an 
obstinate  attachment  to  the  tobserv^nce  of  the  sabbath. 
The  reader  of  this  volume  will  not  fail  to  remark  in  the 
proceedings  of  this  Israelitish  convention,  a  degree  of  de* 
generate. servility^  which  will  almost  surpass  his  belief;  and 
of  fulsome,  we  ought  rather  to  say  putrid,  flattery,  which  will 
al>once  excite  his  indignation  and  disgust.  The  hosanuas, 
which  we  might  have  expected  to  hear  these  Jews  chaunt  to 
Jehovah^  were  exchanged  for  loud  and  hjrpocritical  cries 
of,  '  Long  live  the  emperor,  iong  live  the  imperial  famUy.' 
The  Corsican  is  called  ^  the  conqueror  of  the  world,  the 
model  a/'  sovereigns,  the  immortal  emperor,  the  wisest  of 
/(ings,  who  has  had  no  equal  among  the  sons  of  men  ;  the  spirtt 
of  Gofiis  %aid  to  beinhim^  and  he  is  hailed  as  the  anointed 
ij  the  Lord.  Hymns  were  chaunied  in  his  praise  4  his  name, 
on  the  festival  of  bis  birth  day,  was  even  incorporated  with 
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that  of' Jehovah  himself; .  and  no  sycophants  ev^  eJthibjyteft 
a  more  abject  and  execrable  propensity  to  falsehood  bn^  tbfe 
apotheosis  of  a  Nero  or  a  Tiberius^  th^  this  haste  and  coa* 
tomptible  assembly  of  Jews  did  in  proclaiming  the  p^iflfe^^ 
and  panegyrising  the  virtues  of  Buonaparte*  Exce^of  fljat^ 
tefy  is  the  surest  sign  of  a  proneness  to  servitude ;  ana  he^u:^ 
we  «ee  it  so  strongly  marked  in  the  idiom  of  the  ef^pt^'  ^€ff 
ihe  genuirt'e  feeling  of  liberty  have  never  thrSJed  inftbghfar^. 
Were  we  to  appreciate  the  present  fitness  for  l^bert^  i^ 
]f  ranee,  tvhether  among  the  Jews  or  the  Christians^  bjtlif 
extravagance  of  their  adulation  to  theusurp^r  of  tbe^ g€^* 
venunent^  we  should  say  that  there  is  no  one  reptile  whicli 
crawls  upon  the  earth  that  is  not  nu>re  fit  for  p(^itical  liberty 
than  they.  We  hardly  know  what  was  the  predomiQaat^/i^ 
sfitioii  which  we  experienced  on  the  perusal  of  the  pl^s^n^ 
perfpi^mance.  It  was  certainly  a  mixture  both  of  naosefir 
and  of  rage  ;  but  the  rage  appeared  the  most  prominent  4o^ 
gredient.  For,  sympathising  as  we  do  wi^h  the  ge^nerpiis  naf^ 
ture  of  freeborn  mao^  ^nd  conscious  that  he  who  loses  tb^ 
sense  of  freedom  loses  more  th^q  half  bis  worthy  weca^aot^ 
without  vehement  dissatisfaction,  ana  poignant  resentment, 
behold  our  fellow-creatures  gratuitously  promoting  tl^ir  o^j^ 
degradation  and  servitude  ;  and  licking  the  hands  andf^^ 
of  the  man  whp  has  trampled  them  in  th^  dust^  The.ques^i 
tions  which  were  proposed  byBuonaparte's  commissioners-t6^ 
this  wretched  assembly  of  Jewish  delegates^- were  the  folio  w^^ 

*  1st.  Is  it  lawful  for  Jews  lo  marry  mor6  tban  one  wife  ?    ^.,^ 
^  *  2d.  Is  divorce  allowed  by  the  Jewish  feligion?  Is  divorce  viafi^^ 

Although  not  pronounced  by  courts  of  juslicei  and  by  viftu^e  of  ikwi ' 
in  contradiction  witli  the  French  code  ? 

*  38.  Can  a  Jewess  marry  a  Christian,  pr  a  Jew  a  Christian  wo^' 
Ihan  ?  Or  has  the  law  ordered  that  Jews  should  only  intermariy 
among  themselves  ?  ^ 

*  4tb.  In  the  eyes  of  Jcnvs  are  Frenchmen  considered  as  brethren^- 
or  as  strangers  ? 

^  5th.  In  either  ca9e)  what  conduct  does  their  law  prescribe 
towards  Frenchmen^  pot  of  their  religion  ?  - 

*  6lh,  Do  the  Jc»vs  born  in  France,  and  treated  by  the  law  ai 
French  citiseris,  acknowledge  France  as  their  country  \  Are  they 
bound  to  defend  it?  Are  they  bound  to  obey  the  laws^and  to  follow 
ihc  directions  of  the  civil  code  ?  .  . 

^  7th.  What  kind  of  police  jurisdiction  have  the  rahJDies  among 
the  Jews  i 
*"8lh.  What  judicial  power  do  they  exercise  among  them  ? 

*  9th.  Are  the  forms  of  the  elections  of  the  Rsbbies,  and  their 
,  police  jurisdiction,  regulated  by  the  law,  or  are  they  only  sanctidgttei 

by  cubtora  ? 
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'  lOtb*  AiiidifiriB  professions  fbom  vrhich  the  Jevi  arei excluded 
^^y  their  law  ^  ,  -       ' 

^  Wih,  Xkm%  the  law  forbid  th&  Jews  from  taking  usiiry  from 
thfiir  brethren? 
,     ^  12th.  Does  it  forbid  or  does  it  sallow  usury  towards  s^trai^ers  V 

To  these  queries  this  complaisant  body  reiurtied  3uch  an- 
swers^  as,  though  in  several  instances  opposite  to  ^  the  prCf 
cepts  of  their  lawj  were  thought  to  be  most  c9DSODaDt  to 
the  T^ishejs  of  tfce  enape/or,  A  sanhedrim,  composed  of  old 
clothesmen  from  the  purlieus  of  Monmouth-street,  could 
hardly  have  e>^hibUed  a  more  patient  acquiescence,  if  Buo- 
jiaparte,  as  the  price  of  tlxeir  submission,  had  promised  them 
a  cheap  penny-worth  of  his  own.  cast-off  suits,  with  some  of 
ius  wife'»solcl  petticoats  as  amake^.weight  in  the  wale. 

To  suppose  thatBuonaparte  6rc|exed  these  circumcised  rab- 
Jbies,  money-lenders,  and  chapmen,  to  the  capita]^  merely  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining.answers  to  ja  string  oi  idle  queries,  is 
to  suppose  his  head  tp  be  more  barren  of  intellect  than  it 
appears.  Perhaps  these  outcasts  of  Israel  tiilgbt  have  given 
a  jhandsome  douceur  to  Buonaparte,  aod  the  immaculate 
prince  of  Benevento,  for  the  honour  of  debating  in  *  our 
good  city  of  Paris;'  or  the  tyrant  may  really  have  conceived 
the  design  of  restoring  them  to  ^  the  land  that  floweth  with 
milk  and  honey.*  For  this  purpose  he  may  he  encouraging 
them  to  direct  their  attention  n[iore  to  agriculture  and  to 
arms;  that  when  they  are  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan^ 
they  may  be  able  to  lend  him  more  effectual  succour  in  his 
projects  of  vengeance  on  our  possessions  in  the  east.  That 
such  a  scheme  may  he  deposited  in  the  secret  £olds  of  Buona- 
parte's brain  is  not  at  all  improhable ;  but  few  mysteries  arc 
more  difHcult  to  penetrate  than  those  of  his  inteoiions. 


Art.   XII. — The  Progress  of  Love ;  by  Martin  Ke^ 
Masters.     \9mo,  pp.   136.  6$.    Longman.     1807* 

MR.  MASTERS  has  neither  l)een  unhappy  in  the  choice 
of  his.subj^ctjnor  unsuccessful  in  th^  execution*  The  sub- 
ject itself  is  treated  with  a  great  deal  of  Judgment,  of  taste, 
and  of  good  sense  ;  the  descriptions  are  accurate  and  not 
overcharged  with  superfluous  decoration  ;  the  imagery  often 
evinces  tl^e  glow  of  genius ;  the  admonitions  and  reflections 
are  just  in  themselves,  feelingly  expressed  and  enlivened 
by  appropriate  tales ;  the-  language  is  often  polished  into 
elegance,  and  sprinkled  with  some  striking  felicities  of  dic- 
tion^ which  impart  even  to  common  place  truths  a  notelty 
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of  interest.  The  writers  of  blank  verse  are  nsimlly  too 
fond  of  stretching  tbeir  periods  to^  such  a  lengthy  that  we 
^re  out  of  breatb  before  we  can  get  to  tbe  end:.  This 
is  a  fault  from  which  even  Thomson  and  AkensMe  are  not 
*  always  ex^finpt.  But  inferior  Writers  not  only  draw  out  their 
periods  to  an  imofeasurftble  lei^b^  but  All  that  length  with 
a  wilderness  of  Words,  tbe  dun  foliage  of  whieh  is  imper* 
vious  to  a  ray  of  sense.  Such  blank  verse  bards  .seem  to 
thinks  that  an  exuberance  of  incongruous  tropes  and  figures 
makes  ample  amends  for  a  vacuity  of  thought. 

Some  of  Mr.  Masters' periods  might  perhaps  have  been 
improved  by  contraction  ;  but  bis  meaning  is  never  obscur- 
ed  by  a  cloud  of  superfluous  words. 

Mr.  Masters  first  considers  love  in  a  more  general  and 
comprehensive  sense,  as  the  primary  souxceof  civilisation, 
and  of  the  arts  which  embelhsh  life;  and  he  then  tiescribes 
the  passion  itself^  its  origin,  nature,  and  effeeter  In  the 
beginning  of  the  poem  he  speaks  of  himself  wilb-si  modesty 
which  conciliates  regard ;  while  h^  solicits  th^  indulgence 
of  the  critics,  in  lines  which  shew  that  he  has  nothing  to 
dread  from  the  impartial  strictures  of  liberal  add  eft]ightene4 
criticism; 

*  Me,  nor  the  streams  of  Cam,  nor  Tsis  saw, 
Stray  oh  their  classic  banks,  to  taste  the  ftult  ^ 
Which  liberal  culture  ripens  on  that  soil, 
For  those^  more  blest  of  heav'u.     Forme,  atas! 
Some  native  wild  flowers,  gathered  as  I  ran 
Along  life's  thorny  road,  are  all  my  boast. 
For  this,  be  gentle,  critics;  if  my  wreath 
tew  blossoms  deck,  that  bear  a  rich  perfume,  , 

Oryivid  colouring,  ah  !  let  them  live; 
Nor  blast  the  tender  buds  of  hope,  because, 
Unconscious,  I  deform  the  gift  with  \yeeds/ 

We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Masters  ha^  much  reason  to 
blame  his  stars  for  not  having  sent  him  to  be  fondled  by  th§ 
muses  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis  or  the  Cam.  Those  streams 
seem  not  to  conta^in  at  present  any  great  mixture  of  poetic 
inspiration,  if  we  may  jud^e  from  the  specimens  which 
have  latetj/  been  proihiced  ;  ar>d  by  a  comparison  with 
which  tbe  Progress  of  Lave  will  be  found  to  deserve  np 
scanty  meed  of  praise,  o  <      : 

Mr.  Masters  thus  delineates  the  first  opening  sensibilities 
of  love,  when  the  passiott  operates  (yts  a  d^licat(frarid  cultivat'^ 
ed  mind.  In  the  description  itself,  we  may,  discrimin^ite 
the  manner  of  Thomson/ withotiff  hiiyi(boT^te  $uperflui^/ 
of  elegance :  '  '  '    *'•     • 

I 
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*  When  nittnreV  acting  in  inysterious  covrst,   • 
Bid*  new  senhations  rise,  the  youthful  swain 
Bears  whisp'ring  visicos  teil  of  future  bliw, 
And  sighs  in  sick'hing  fondi^s  to  the  winds 
The  tremjbling  ^\^h  he  knows  not  how  to  luimii : 

*    His  ea|>er  soul  in  every  glance  he  sends 
To  scan  eac^  passing  virgin,  haply  soon 
The  beauteous  copy  passes  in  review 
Of  |hat  fair  archetype  bis  busy  thought 
Had  with  prophetic  sympathy  pourtray*d  f 
Unconscious  why,  the  stricken  youth  extilU 
At  hter  appi-oach.  ahd  when  departure  robil 
Oi  its  lov^d  ildol  his  adoring  e^^e, 
As  fades  her  lengthening  shade,  his  spirit  doles. 
Again  he^s'blest;   across  bis  loit'ring  path, 
Where  sedulous  he  wooTd  the  lucky  chance. 
She  re-appe)iirs ;  fresh  palpitations  beat 
Ificretis'd  hlann  ;  with  timid  tenderne^i 
He  breathes  a  faltfring  salutation  out. 
Then  slitliMers  lest  his  speech  hath  been  too  rudjc. 

<    For  him  al]l4>t))er  beauties  vainly  s)iine ; 
She  only  amiable^  lovely,  wise : 

,   At  each  fres^i  interview,  some  novel  c^arm 
Bieaks  with  increasing  splendour  on  his  sight. 
To  her  his  absent  musings  syi'ift  reyert, 
Whether  he  drink  the  liquid  blaze  of  noon. 
Or  mark  the  shadowy  car  df  wheeling  night; 
tThrong'd  in.  the  clamVous  city,  or  at  large 
Im^irint  bis  lonely  footsteps  on  t)ie  dews, 
AIi-t>eauteous  starts  her  image  to  his  eye  ; 
Her  silver  tones  still  tremble  on  his  ear. 
But,  what  his  transport,  when,  )ix\\  op^d,  he  finds 
'  Tlite  social  circle  Told  the  peerless  \  rize  !* 

*  He  |iears  no  voice  btit  her!s,  and  deems  old  time 
An  envious  plund*reri  that  unjustly  robs 
His  overcharged  tongue  of  it's  unfinished  tale* 
Tost  on  the  'fluciuating  sea  of  dotibt, 
His  thoughts  each  moment  veer  to  swift  extremes  y 
Kow  in  the  gay  deliriuhi  of  belief 
That  she  propilioiis  smiles  ;  anon  he  droops 
)Vith  big  perplexity ;   she  seem'd  to  frown, 
An'cl  an  etei'nal  night  absorbs  his  hope. 
The  fair  one  brightens,  and  the  clouds  disperse 
His  mounting  passion  wider.circling  sweeps. 
And  wantons  in  the  joy  :  incessant  be, 
)VheTe!er*be  mpves,  moves  her  attendant  shaflq, 
^  Gro^.^ore  assur'd.  be  ventures  next  to  pr^ss 

*  Wi|h  sil«,nl  supplication,  unrepuls'd, 
tl^r  siU^y  palm  :  his  giddy  s'^nses  reel  \ 
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The  tiagling  transport  shakes  th'  astonished  J)rain 
With  nftw  commotion:   from  his  wondVipg  soul 
Uncertainty's  dark  vapour  disappears. 
And  to  himself  the  lover  stands  reveard. 
No\v  mingling  hopes  and  fears  impetuous  rush 
To  swell  his  laboring  heart  with  dread  suspense ;  ^ 
The  heaving  tumults  struggling  hard  for  ven,t. 
He  seeks  his  mistress  to  demand  his  fate. 
Sudden  a  chilly  awe  pervades  his  nerves, 
His  palsied  tongue  turns  traitor  to  his  will, 
And  pn  his  lips  the  mighty  secret  dies : 
In  breathless  agitation  3ee  him  fixt! 
His  varying  cheek,  the  herald  of  his  pangs  ; 
'Tillsummon'd  all  his  dissipated  pow'rs,  ^ 

Rejoicing,  from  his  lighten'd  soul  he  flinga  ^ 

The  galling  burden  that  oppress'd  it's  play/       ,• 

In  the  third  book,  the  ahstraction  of  jealousy  is-4fiely  per- 
sonified ;  and  its  operations  are  afterwards  ve^y  characteris- 
tically exhibited  in  the  individual  who  is  the  subject  of  the 
passion.  One  of  the  lofty  attributes  of  poetry  is  that  imagi- 
nation which  can  give  visible  and  corporeal  e»tity  io  those 
aerial  and  impalpable  forms  which^  till  ihey  are  embodied 
by-  the  genius  of  the  muse^  have  only  a  fugitive  and  evanes* 
cent  existence  in  the  invisible  chambers  of  the  brain  i 

^  But  what  fear-spreadipg  form  and  haggard,  8ay« 

Is  that  comes  riding  on  the  midnight  air, ' 

In  ebon  darkness  wrapt,  save  where  the  flask 

Of  intermitting  gleams  illumes  the  cloud,         '^ 

To  make  the  pight  more  drear?  before  her  rolls. 

The  withering  mildew,  and  hur  breath  emits     ~. 

A  fume  more  pois'nous  than  th*  Avernian  lake, 

Or  Java's  far-fam'd  death-distilling  tree^ 

Around  her  brows  the  groaning  mandrake  twihes  ; 

In  her  right  hand  a  whip  of  glowing  wire,' 

Which  frantic  oft  against  herself  she  turqs. 

^er  eye  with  horrid  perturbation  gUies; 

Her  tongue  parch'd  up,  and  jaundicM  visage  wrung 

Distorted  to  a  deep  convulsive  grin  ?—  "^ 

Tis  Jealousy  I  sound,  sound  the  wide  alarm  ;  ,' 

Monster,  most  monstrous  of  the  countless  brood 

That  wake  to  plague  mankind  !—  Ah!  doubly  i^ursl 

On  whom  the  fiend  her  madd'ning  venom  shed$,! 

The  tainted  blood  in  boiling  eddies  wheels 

Hot  to  the  thiobbing  brain,  and  straight  app(6af^ 

All  baleful  spectres :   ever* reeling  doubt;       ^ 

Fell  hate,  whose  grinning  jaws  black  foam  distllF;  ]        ^ 

And  pale  revenge^  with  fkll'n  arid -quiWing  lip. 

■      '       .  ..        _    J  <.Tc  la^t 
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Mr.  Masters,  with  the  fancy  and  the  eloquence  of  a  poet, 
draws  the  following  shtort,  but  high*finisbed  picture  of  a 
biosh.  The  lines  are  such  as  we  believe  that  even  Thom^Q 
would  not  have  blushed  to  own  : 

*  Hail,  beauteous  fugitive !  ethereal  guest !         \ 
Th^  gtid'st  a  ^spirit  through  the  tingling  frame. 
Colour's  fine  masterpiece,  that  lov'iit  to  fliug 
^hy  glowing  vest  o'er  modesty's  sweet  form  : 
pair  virtue's  offspring  thou,   when  all  her  charmi^ 
To  sensibility  she  gave  :— all  eyes 
Behold  thy  birth  indulgent;   every  heart 
Inclines  with  fondness  to  thy  inild  appeal*  x 

(Still  in  my  fav'rite  fair,  oh !  let  me  view 
Thy  rosy  fingers  tracing  out  fre^h  charms  ; 
When  the  piire  soul  of  delicacy  tnounts 
In  soft  alarm,  when  through  their  silken  fringjB 
Her  eye«beams  tremble  in  confus'd  delight, 
And,  Phoenix-like,  thine  ardent  spirit  flies 
In  the  sky^kindled  flame  that  gave  the^  i>irtk/ 

Itt  th^  Prpfffess  of  Love  \te  have  rrehuesd  of  ornameal. 
wiihoot  any  deviatioQ  from  that  simplicity  which  is  one  of 
j^be  surest  marks  of  an  unvitiated  taste.  In  the  uibject  ii-^ 
self^  which  relates  tx)  one  of  the  strongest  passionB  of  ouf 
nature^  the  author  has  not  admitted  a  single  idea  or  expres- 
sion^.which^  by  its  crossness,  wonld  shock  the*  most  delicate 
ear  or  the  most  modest  mind.  Some  of  the  descriptive  parts 
liave  a  high  sensational  glow^  which  warms,  interest^>  and 
deh\^hts,  but  without  exciting  any  grossness  of  desite,  or  im- 
partmg  the  dangerous  stimulant  of  voluptu(&s  vice.  The 
moral  impression  indeed  which  his  poem  is  calculated  to 
inake  on  the  reader^is  highly  favourable  to  the  most  sensitive 
delicacy^  add  the  most  rigid  virtue.  The  effects  of  seduc- 
tion^ and  of  libidinous  gratifieation^  are  depicted  with  a  force 
and  truth  which  must  tend  to  deter  from  the  commission  of 
vice  ;  while  that  genuine  unsophisticated  love,  where  the 
union  of  two  hearts  is  cemenled  by  mutual  fidelity  and 
esteeuiVis  delineated  with  a  charm  which  will  both  impress 
the  intelledt  and  twine  its  influence  round  tlie  heart. 
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Amr.  XIIT,*-^TAe  C^dt  of  HealA  and  Longtrntu ;  or  a  eoncim 
Fiewof  the  Principles  calculated  for  the  Prtservatimof 
Health  and  the  Attainment  of  Long  Uft.  Being  an  Attempt 
io  prove  the  PracticahUity  of  condensiug^  witkiu  a  narrow 
Compass^  the  most  material  Information  hitherto  nccumulat'^ 
edj  regarding  the  different  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  any  parti* 
finlar  Branch  thereof  By  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.  4  fo&. 
^vo.   2L  85.  boards.     Cadell.     WO?.  ^ 

THE  art  of  preserving  bcallh  and  attaining  longevity  has 
.rnlways  been  esteemed  disUnct  from  that  of  curing  diseases ; 
and  it  certainty  iij  not  impossible  that  it  may  be  well  under- 
stood^ and  suocessfuliy  cultivated)  by  tliose  who  are  little 
skilled  in  the  adcnitiistratipn  of  medicines.    The  problem^  so 
interesting  to  all,  of  discovering  the  best  means  of  arriving  at 
^he  farthest  period  which  nature  has  fixed  to  each  individual 
/existence^   has.  occupied    IHe   thoughts^  not  of  physicians 
inerely^but  of  philosophers  of  all  ages.     Indeed  the  warding 
4off  the  visitations  of  sickness  is  one  of  the  most  favourite 
ipeculi^tioQs  of  contemplative  .and  sUidiobs  man  ;   and  the 
systems  that  have  been  formed  on  the  scibject  are  as  various 
and  as  opposite  as  the  different  fancies^  feelings^  preposses- 
3Tons^  and  conceits^  of  those  who  have  formed  them.    This 
circumstance  breeds  some  suspicion  that  the  object  itself  is 
Hot  really  attainable.     It  is  agreed  however  on  all   hands, 
that  the  art  depends  more  on  the   adaptation   of  regimen 
fitted  to  the  peculiarities  of  each  individual  constitution,  than 
on  the  use  of  drugs ;  in  the  study  of  the  juvantia  and  Icoden* 
tia,    and  the  usq  of  prudent  precautions  against  recurring 
accidents^    which,  when  separately  taken^  may  be  ofsiigl.t 
moment)  though  their  concurrent  and  incessant  action  may 
Tery  sensibly  debilitate  and  exhaust  the  frame.     These  are 
the  principal  objects  of  that  branch   of  medical    science, 
which  has   been  termed  hygiene^  and  to   the  acquisition  of 
which  persons  of  plain  understandings  and  good  general  in- 
formation are  apt  to  think  themselves  as  competent  (often 
justly  perhaps)  as  those  who  have  been  regularly  bred  in  the 
schools  of  medicine,  and  who  pass  their  lives  in  attendance 
on  the  diseased. 

Still  such  persons,  if  their  minds  be  not  far  above  the  or* 
dinary  level,  are  exceedingly  apt  to  deceive  themselves. 
For  their  attention  to  these'^  subjects  is  commonly  excited 
by  the  stateof  tlieir  own  health,  or  that  of  their  near  relatives. 
Whai  they  have  found  useful  in  a  very  few  instances  they 
immediately  conceive  will  be  equally  useful  in  all,  and  thus 
^hey  erect  a  few  partiatand  solitary  observations  intogenejal 
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and  uaiversal  truths.  Hence  the  multitude  of  contradic- 
tory rules  with  which  infaiids  are  pestered  by  all  their  welK 
oieanin^  acquaintance.  Nor  is  Uris  all  :  if  a  valetudinanan 
passes  bis  grand  cliinactertc^  he  becouaes  proud  of  his  years, 
and  with  much  self-complacency  attributes  the  prolongatiou 
of  his  life  to  his  own  skill  and  attention  ;  and  both  bib  vanity 
and  bis  benevolence  make  him  liberal  in  his  advice  jto  others;. 
Butitiswell  known^and  the  work  before  us  would,  if  nec^^sary, 
supply  ihe  proofs  that  suffering  illness  is  frequently  noob^ta- 
cle  to  the  attainment  of  old  age.  Many,  who  are  invalids  in 
vouih,  pass  the  latter  periods  of  their  Uves  in  good  health • 
In  truth,  as  years  advance,  the  nervous  system  becomes^more 
torpid,  the  sensibility,  diminishes,  and  impressions,  which 
formerly  caused  acute  uneasiness,  are  now  no  longer  felt* 
This  is  an  abundant  source  of  self-deception  to  those  who 
.  are  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  the. animal  ceconomy.  It  may 
be  suspected  that  even  the  sage  Oornaru  himself  was  greatly 
deluded  by  it; 

Whether  the  respectable  author  of  this  volume  (for  the 
iirst  only  is  that  which  is  tlie  offspring  of  hts  own  iaboui:$) 
has  suffered  a  similar  delusion,  wc.will  not  pronounce,  He 
informs  us,  • 

*  That  though  naturally  possessed  of  a  sound  ronstitulioa,  uut 
tainted  by  any  hereditary  disease,  yet  about  six  or  j^even  years  ag^^ 
he  had  fallen  into  a  weak  ^nd  enervated  ^tate,  an^i  found  himself  un« 
equal  to  the  task  of  managing  his  own  private  concerns,  of  prosecut- 
ing useful  inquiries,  or  of  applying  his  mind  to  political  pursuits, 
with  his  former  energy  and  ?eal,* 

This  it  wasxhat  led  him  to  pay  subh  p^ticular  attention 
to  the  subjects  of  healtli  and  longevity.  Iti  the  re-establish- 
ment of  his  own ,  health,  with  the  a$sistance  of  some  eminaif 
physicians,  he  has  happily  succeeded.  Encouraged  by  this 
success,  he  ventured  to  give  hints  to  other, valetudinarians, 
and  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  the  most  grateful 
acknowledgments  from  varioii^  ][)ersons  in  all  ranks  of  life, 
for  the  benefits  they  have  received  by  the  adoption  pf  the 
rules  which  he  recommended.  Still  farther  animated  by 
tills  encouragement,  '  he  was  at  last  induced  to  think  of  a 
greater  and  bolder  attempt,  that  of  instructing  his  fellow*  crea^ 
turn  in  general,  how  they  could  best  preserve  their  health  and 
ijifdut  a  comfortable  old  age.* 

I  t.is  we  believe  is  the  usual  progress  of  some  information 
fii it)  tfxperience  united  to  abundant  good  intentions.  But 
w  Ut  n  Sir  John  Sinclair  goes  on  to  express  his  convictiGa 
that,  by  the  observance  of  hi;i  rules,  ten,  twenty,  ox  perhaps 
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ihirlyye8ffi,diay  Wadded  to eomfopJable eariitence ;  weean- 
nmtfttt  smile  <it  his  »€nth«smBmv^   We  fctiow  this  to  be  an ' 
assertion  which  no  prudent  physridin  wonW  hazard;,  and  we 
fear  that  expeneo'ce   will  one  day  ^roelWlyvundeceive  him* 
We  t*annot  bul'feel  a  doubt,  whether  he-is^^mpoient  jusrty 
to  npptechie  the  weight  of  medical  eTidcucje  ^  a  point  wbi4!b: 
i-equrrc«  as  mtidh  penetration^sany  of/ the  questions  whioh^ 
ei^dse  th^  hnm-an  jrfdgtoent.'     With  regard  to  the  value  of* 
iD^iieal  writings,:4Ve  will  protiounce  positively  that  Sir  John 
posses&eff  liilke  or  no  j.fidg'iient.  at  all,     Buchan's  Domestic 
Medfcine,  Tllornt<%<*4   Phild^hy  of  Medicine,  Nisbet  on 
Di^^t,  Adair's  MwliteaJExeftkWis;  andwher  writings  of  the 
same  statu  p,  are  s^ftae  of  therfotfeoHfefes;!'©  which  hd  gravely 
appeals;     Of  mvae<y{  tbena  we  will  say>  Uiat^tbey  are  the: 
ijiost  cemtemjstiWe  catchpennies  tlmt  ever  iiwed  from  ik& 
press.  ■  .    -  .1  ..;.■;.. 

But  to  ttie  work  itself.  It  professes  not  to  be  formed  of 
new  ojatter.  That,  the  author  justly  observes  would  have 
been  a  fruitless  attempt.  But  the  dea/ign  of  the  author  Js  to 
endeavour  to  consolidate  the  essence  of  the  knowledge  ilhac 
•  has  been  already  aceumuhited,  giving  k  a  suitable  arrange- 
ment, and  adopting  even  the  words  and  expression&of  the  ori- 
ginal authors^  when  this  could  be  done  with  propriety.  The 
design  is  laudable  ;  and  we  acknowledge  with  pleasure  that 
the  execution  is  respectable  ;  and  that  a  body  of  facts  is  here 
brought  together,  which  does  great  credit  to  the  industry  of 
the  collector.  The  matter  itself  is  of  very  unequal  value, 
and  we  feel  rather  overwhelmed  than  enlightened  with  the 
multiplicity  of  the  observations.  But  those  who  follow  the 
tract  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  will  feel  greatly  indebted  to  his  la- 
bours. The  business  of  selection  will  not  b^  difficult  to 
those  whose  attainments  and  habits  of  iiTvestigation  enable 
them  tQ  distinguish  the  metal  from  the  dross. 

The  subject  itself  is  divided  intp  three  parts,  which  has 
occasioned  a  triple  division  of  the  proposed  undertaking.  Iq 
the  words  of  the  author^  he  undertakes  to  point  out^ 

'  1st,  The  circumstances  which  necessarily  tend  to  promote 
health  and  longevity,  independent  of.  individual  attention,  or  the 
observance  of  particular  rules. 

*  2d,  The  rules  which,  if  observed  by  an  individual,  have  a 
tendency  to  preserve  health  and  existence,  even  where  these  cir<k 
cumstances  are  wanting.  -   And, 

•  5d,  The  regulations  by  which  the  general  health  and  safety  of 
a  great  cinnmunity  are  protected  from  the  various  injuries  to  which 
they  are  likely  to  be  exposed.' 

Jhc  first  part  then  of  the  work  contains  a  great  variety  of 
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mrtcellatifoos  matter,  t[iore,  or  kfis  imfBecliatelj  ceoQededi 
with  the  professed  object  of  the  autbor^s  nndertakingi  Itis  in* 
trod  need  by  an  account  of  the  slruotore  of  the  bumao  bodj^ 
tafcttn  from  the  very  masterly  description  of  £>r.  WilitaiB 
Honter,  puWisbed  in  his  Medical  0>mmentarjies.  A  Diimberof 
circnmstances  are  next  treated,  ashavingamatearial  inftiience 
on  the  health  and  longevity  oi ^e  frame^  though  they  are 
totally  kide^endent  of  any  care  or  exertioB  of  the  individual. 
Seyen  of  these  ctrcumstances  are  considered  in  as  maoj  ae* 
parate  sections.  They  are,— parentage  ;— perfect  birth  ;>!*• 
gradual  growth; — natural  coostitmion  ; — form  ;— sex  ;— 
and  the  efforts  of  nature  to  renew  the  distinctions  of  yotHb. 
As  the  subject  of  this  last  head  is  very  cnrious,  and  though 
well  known  to  physiologists,  is  less  familiar  to  general 
leaders^  we  will  extract  soo^  of  the  obsetviiillons  re^rriog 
lo  it. 

£xanTpIes  have  occurred  in  which  this  effort  has  been   in* 
iicated  in  different  parts  of  the  fratne^    The  hair,  the  leetb, 
and  the  eye-sight,  have  afforded  the  strongest  evidhenceaof  it. 
After  the  eightieth  year,  the  hair,  which  had  become  white, 
has  again  become  much  darker.     The  most  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this  was  in  '  one  Mazerella,  who  died  at  Vienna  in 
the  105th  y^arof  his  age ;  who,  afew  mdnths  before  hiadeatb, 
had  not  only  several  new  teeth  ;  but  his  hair,  grown  gr^y  by 
age,  became  black,  its^riginal  colour.'    Many  other  »fialo<' 
gous  facts  have  been  related   on  good  antlioiity.    It  is  said 
thAt  the  former  generation  enjoyed  a  great  sopetiority  over 
the  present  in  regard  to  their  teeth.    .At  Scone,  i>ear  Perth, 
a  place  of  interment  was  lately  opened,,  which  had  remained 
untouched  for  above  200  years,  and  yet^  to  tiie  tstooishmeDt 
of  every  one,  among  a  great  number  of  skeletons  which 
^ere  there  discovered,  there  was  hardly  any  of  them  whose 
teeth  were  not  entire  and  sound.   One  instance  of  a  person ^t» 
obtaining  new  teeth  in  old  age  has  occurred  to  the  author 
himself.     Tbey  appeared  to  be  of  much  softer  consistence 
than  leelh  usually  are,  and  on  the  whole  could  only  be  consi- 
dered as  an  imperfect  substitute.  The  eye-sight  also  had  been 
restored  in  old  age*     A   remarkable  example  of  this  is  given  , 
\>y  Dr.  Rnsh.     A  man,  about  sixty •eiaht  veal's  of  age,  gra- 
dually lost  his  sight,  and  continued  entirety  blind   fojr  the 
space  of  twelve  yerfrs  ;  at  the  end  of  which  period,  his  sight 
relurned,  without  making  use  of  any  means  for  the  purpose, 
and  without  any  visible  change  in  the  appearance  of  theey^. 
From  these  facts  it  has  been  conjectured"  that  the  antedilu- 
vian age  was  obtained  by  a  frequent  renovation  of  different 
parts  of  th«»  body.  ^  This  however  gives  us  little  insight  into 
,t,hc  mvst'.n.     U Jsbut  ^x^\^imi\^ignotum^'ptrignotiu%^ 
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In  the  OTWcecdin^  chapters  of  this  part  of  fiie  »woVfc,  the 
authuT  treats  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  ;  the  effects  of  ibe 
passions;  climate;  situattcm  ;  exposure;  moisture/ or  d-ry-^ 
fiess ;  tteigbbotirhood  of  woods  ;  soil ;  fuel ;  the  atmosphere; 
eoDtinentaDd  klands;  town,  village,  or  country  residence-: 
and  misceilaneons  circumstances  which  infloeRce  the  health, 
as  rank  in  life;  educatioa;  occupations;  Carriage;  and 
accidents^  Many  of  these  titles  give  rise  to  subdivisions  of 
the  subjects  treated.  They  contain  some  useful  and  agree- 
able matter,  interwoven  with  a  good  deal  of  popular  pbtlo^ 
'iopby»  We  mast  say  that  the  parts  least  connected  with 
inedica)^  adviee  (and  they  form  a  very  large  propoiUoa  ai 
llie  whole)  are  by  far  the  most  instt^ictive. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  part  of4:he  work,  f4wc!i  tmats 
.'OB  the  rules  for  the  preservation  of  health  atsd  attainment  ef 
longevity^  to  be  practised  and  applied  by  individuals,  each 
in  their  own  particular  cane:  The  plan  sketcbe<l  out  by  the 
author  himself  was  intended  to  comprehend  three  different 
oly'ects  :  1,  Those  essential  for  man  in  every  situation,  and 
Yi^ithout  which  he  cannot  eJEist;  these  are  air^  liquid  food, 
aolid  food^  digestion,  labour  or  exercise,  and  sleep  *.  %  Ar« 
tides  not  so  essential,  but  which  are  highly  desirable,  especi'* 
ally  in  a  state  of  civilization  ;  these  ar^,  clothing,  habitation, 
amusements,  aud  mediciae  :  5,  Articles  of  a  miscellaneous  na* 
iure;  which  Include  temper^  habits,  cleanliness,  bathing, 
relief  from  accidents,  and  travelling  or  change  of  residence, 

Biit  though  the  autiior  has  devoted  upwards  of  five  butt- 
ered closely* printed  psgesto  this  division  of  his  labours,  he 
has  found  himself  unable  to' finish  the  pie^re  of  which  he 
has  chalked  out  the  outlines..  The  whole  therefore  of  the 
remaining  part  of  the  voluaie  t$  devoted  to  the  45onsideratioiii 
of  the  ob^cts  essential  to  life;  which  being,  accordiag  to 
the  division  adopted  by  the  author,  six  in  number,  has  occa- 
sioned the  division  of  his  sutgeci  into  six  chapters,  oae  ap- 
jproprisE^ed  to  each  of  these  essential  objects.  We  may  re- 
Xdark,  en  passant,  that  the  subject  of  digestion  being  so 
-closely  connected  with  the  article  of  food,  whatever  tlie  aa- 
ihot  had  chosen  to  say  upon  it  might  with  much  propriety 
liave  served  as  an  introduction  to  the  treatise  on  food^  aad 
we  think  that  the  general  reader  would  very  willingly  have 
f^pared  the  pliysiological  account  of  this  process,  and  the  ©the*' 
disquisitions  of  a  similar  nature,  which  add  so  much  to  the 
bulk  of  the  volume.  Those  who  have  a  real  desire  lo  be  in- 
structed on  such  subjects  will  certainly  apply  to  the  origiual 
writers  who  have  expressly  treated  of  them. 

Our  readers  caunot  but  smile  at  this  specimen  of  Sir  John 
Sinclair's  attempt  at  condensing  what  is  valuable  in  huaaB 
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kaowkdge,    A  porlidw  only  of-  the  strt>ject  h  Bdftht^  ;  1^^  * 
we  believe  that  no  medical  writer  covUt  bate  swelled  ;otj^s6^ 
scanty  a  portico  of  mnteri^ls  in  sobufky  a  form  ;  iiotthat  i^e 
think  tlpat  adding  lo  lh»  feize  of  bis  work  htis  in  tbe^  foosV  re-'' 
mote  degree  iofloenced  the  uAind  of  the  WieH-meaindg^atid 
retpectable   writer ;  but  bewig  uflable  to  dwtttrgui^  whirl  Is  '^ 
valuable  from  what  is  Uni^i^portabt^  he  hai;  been-  forcecl  to 
admit  what  a  more  experienced  artddrkifed  judgmferft  t^onVA 
eUber  have    wholly   rejeeted   Of    very '  rfigbtty"  'l^touhfet 
upoD^,.    He  also  exhausts  onr  patiiince  by  Ihe'miiirfteness  c^f, 
his  divisions  and  his  subdivisions.     Let  Uie  rearier  jbdge  f6\ 
bimf  elf :  we  will  refer  bin)  lo  the  chapter  on  exercise.    It  is 
thefirth  chapter  of  the  second  part.  /  '  •  "" 

After  s(:>ftie  introductory  matter.  Sir  John  thinks  it  conveni^  ] 
ent  to  divide  exercise  into  four  branches:  1,  The  youthful  \ 
S.  T4ie  manly ;  3.  The  gymnastic  ;and,  4,  The  heaJihfal  attd 
amusiug.     We  have  iJierefore  four  subdivisions  of  his  fir$t 
section  of  the  various  sorts  of  exercises, 

l»  Ojt  youthful  exercises.  Here  we  have  again  remarks  on 
the  utility  and  necessity  of  exercise  upon  yotmg  bodies;  after 
which  he  proceeds  lo  consider  the  various  kinds  under  the 
following  heads  r  1,  Infantine  or  childish  exercises;  %,  hop- 
ing; S, jumping  ;  4,  itinning;  5,hooping;6,  throwing  j  7, 
ifting  and  carrying;  8,  balancing;  9,  climbing;  10,  skipping; 
II,  sliding;  ISl,  skating  ;  13,  swinging ;  14,  bell-ringing,;  15, 
firing;  and,  l6,  dancing*  So  that  we  havcsixteen  subdi^-'' 
aions,  treating  very  gravely  of  each  of  these  amusements.  Of 
the  utility  of  these  very  pro/biiwd  observations  let  the  reader 
judge  from  oaa.of  the  shortest  specimens  e 

*  2,  Hopping^ — Hopping  on  one  leg,  though  a  very  simple  exer* 
else,  ranks  amongst  the  most  violent ;  but  it  is  a  very  usefUl  oiUs^  and 
serves  particularly  lo  strengthen*  the  lower  limbs  :  it  ought  however  ' 
«to  be  establiished.iis  a  general  rule,  that  after  one  leg  has  been  exert 
crsed,  the  other  inust  take  its  turn.  Robust  experienced  boys  will 
ixequently  hop  above  800  steps  over  the  most  uneven  ground.  Ii> 
England  it  was  not  unusual,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  have  hop- 
ping ma'fches,  and  to  ^ive  prizts  to  those  who  distinguished  themselves  * 
h>  tJuat  ^species  of  exercise/ 

Having  gone  through  them  all  serfa^fm,  accompanied  with  , 
comments  of  about  equal   value  with  that   we  have  quoted, 
wc  come  lo 

a.  Man/j/  extrciscs.  Here  we  find  ourselves  reduced  to   ten 
only  :  men  are  not  quite  so  playful  as  boys,  or   rather    their 
sports  ajid  fooleries  commonly  go  under    the   serious  deno-  , 
ininaii^n   of   business.     However,   Sir  John  subdivides   th^ 
ieAerci»es  of  manhood  ir*lo^  1,  tennis;  2,  tricket;  3,  golf ;  4, 
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^inty ;  5,  swimming  ;  O^rowiog ;  7,  aogling;  S^huMing  ;  if^ 
gardening;  and^  10,  agriculture.  ><     . 

We  must  coQtent  ouriieive^  with  informing  our  readers, 
that  the  Mrdj/  in  a  favourite  Scoteb  game,  which  is  played 
with  a  crooked  club^  and  witli  a  ban  of  wood;  the  ball  is 
driven  from  one  boundary  to  another  by  opposing  parties, 
who^  struggle  with  all  their  might  to  drive  the  fa^H  to  tlie 
boundary  which  their  opponents  are  obliged  to  protect. 

3.  GymnMtic  exercises.  Of  these^  ten  species  are  enume# 
rated^  giving  origin  to  ten  further  subdivisions  of  the  subject : 
theyare,  1,  leapiuj^  ;  2,  foot-racing;  3,  playing  with  the 
foot-ball;  ^,  hurling;  5,  wrestling;  6«  boxing;  7j  cmd- 
filing  ;  8,  fencing  ;  9>  archery  ;  and^  10,  modern  military 
exercises.  Having  very  learnedly  descanledon  each  of  these 
topics^  we  at  length  arrive  at, 

4.  Healthful  exercises.  They  are  (we  are  told)  either  ex- 
ternal, as,  I,  walking;  ^,  riding;  S^  gestation  ;  4,  sailing; 
and  5,  bowling ;  or  domestic,  as,  i,  billiards  ;  2,  shattlecock  ^ 
3,  dumb-bells  ;  A,  the  load  exercise  ;  5,^  tensile  beds  ;  6,  de- 
claiming y  7,  friicMon  ;  8,  electricity  ;  \f,  galvanism. 

We  &lieve  that  after  the  specimen  we  have  presented,  our 
readers  will  readily  excuse  us  from  carrying  our  analy(8is  of 
this  chapter  any  further  »  and  having  seen  the  copious  man- 
ner in  winch  Srr  John  Sinclair  has  thought  it  necessary  to 
treat  the  most  simple  part  of  his  subject,  he  will  feel  no  sur- 
prise that  he  has  not  been  able  to  include  above  one  half  of 
Dis  original  design  in  the  772  closely-printed  pages  of 
which  the  first  volume  of  his  collection  consists.  The 
valetudinarian,  whose  curiosity  has  been  roused,  and  whose 
hopes  have  been  excited  with  the  consoling  assurance, 
that  he  n\ay  add  ten,  twenty>  or  thirty  years  to  his  com- 
fortable existence,  will  be  apt  to  ask  himself,  when  he 
has  travelled  over  this  wearisome  length  of  pages,  *  Well, 
after  all,  how  is  it  that  Sir  John  has  had  such  happy 
success  in  his  own  person  V  We  ptolest  that  we  feel  utterly 
unable  to  give  him  any  satisfactory  answer. 

We  have  given  our  opinion  that  the  collector  of  these  vo- 
lumes is  not  qualified  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  value 
of  medical  writing.  Indeed,  how  is  it  possible  to  be  olher^ 
wise,  corisidering'the  habits  of  his  life  ?  To  be  enabled  to 
form  such  an  estimate,  extensive  reading  is  but  half  of  what 
is  recjuisite  ;  an  enlarged  and  enlightened  observation  of  th^ 
phenomena  of  animal  life,  both  in  sicknqss  and  in  health,  is 
equally  necessary;  with  which  the  pursuits  of  the  politician, 
the  financier,  and  the  country  gentleman,  are  utterly  incom- 
patible.    But  we  are  prepared  to  go  much  further;  aqd  hpNy- 
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€ver  ^ocfa  w6  way  wound  the  feedings  or^lhc  vanity  p.f  Sir- 
^John^inclair,  we   pronounce  d^'cfdedly  tbaf/with  regard  Ip . 
the  effects  of  medicines  on  Ihe  hdrnan  body.  Sir  John  doe^ 
'iibt  'pogse&9  th^  ^n^aHest  f^limniehtig  of  iiiformation.     Let  aa 
bring  the  point  to  a-test :  /'       '         \  •     ' 

-  ^ln*S*vfe(teu/ isays'oifl-  tfuthor^  on  the  <u'bject  of  remedies  for  indi- 
gestion/the  elixir  of  Dr.  Jernitz  bas  becii  mucK  celebrated ;  anlL 
^a  proi^f  of  ils  eOt^i^acy,  it  i»  ftaid  thsit  tb»  doeltor  btia^elC^ttaioed 
<fh^^  (^  -1  €^»  lib^s^  to  1 OQ,  and  IJ/e  ivi»>ie  x)f  bi)s  family^  b^  tb« 
4Mt>9runtu8e  of  it,  litred  to  a,  great  gge.-'  Nqmbers  4l|o  In'tbai 
GoUJitryat^-iaidtahate  received  great  berte'fit'from  it/   *' 

*  ^-TbiS  elixir  has  receive^  the  pbmpoW   iame*  pf  tKe  eVixJk 
bPlongevity,    Oui*  readers  no  doubt  ^u^  \yilih  vcsxsiic 

trence  to   knoV   thfe  coin  position'  of  \hi$  "^wonder- wofkiog 
medicine..    Sir  John  ba^  imparted  tlu^  invaluable  secret ; t>Ut 


a.perspn^cijripg  himself  of  ind^geslipn  by  eatitl^flph twice 
ijday,  an j  using  an  infusion  of  orange-peel  ij^steaa  o^  tf^ 
It  woul^  ^e  j^cl^ed^fortuoaie  if^  this  ubslinale  ailment  p^Ui 
fce  rnade  to  .yitld  to  ^ucU  easy  procj^^ses. ,  HQW^ytU',  '.tb» 
iHcti^fOf  w^\x^  value  aV/aras  it  sb^w&rtbe  iojiurious  ffibets 
i^*.  qpt\i«io»  t^a*         .         ..    ^  r         '.  .  .  ■  * 

,.  We  havd  perusetl.  not.  wiUuxut  sati^'actioti^  Sir 'Jefaa^l 
s|titeii»ef)baf  the  uuVe rent  effects  of  animal  and  vegetable 
diet,  contained  in  the  tinrd^ chapter  ;' and  tiiiofc  i]{)dn' th^ 
w4i6le^  the  observations  afre  the  most  correct  of '  dtiy  we 
b^e  iii<*t  wifh.  But'  it  is  nt)t  unmixed  with  error,  wherevfei 
th^  author  yetituresbeyon<f 'his  dcjjth.  JFof  1hsUncfe;*K^ 
advises  atiiiiid  fobd  in  ggQt^  to  throw  the  diseaseqn,. the  ^- 
tpfefhities:  The  vfery'bpposife  tr6atiiieiit;is  tUe  ^*e'^^;W@Ef 
ii  cau,  be,aduuttt.d^  .  As  Sir  Jgba.  Uas  beexi  ^  xeadeif  J;^[l?J^ 
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Cheyne's  works,  he  might  have  suspected  this.    The  doctor 
relieved  his  own  head  by  a  very  light  system  of  diet;  and- 
then  he  had  regular  and  gentle  paroxysms  of  gout  ia  the 
extremities  every  spring. 

Here  and  there  we  meet  with  strange  errors  in  reasoning, 
from  which  we  should  have  thought  that  Sir  John's  pbiioso- 
fhy  would  have  secured  him  : 

,  ^  Unless  there  is  any  apprehension  of  damp/  (sa)^  our  author^ 
p.  737*)  *  a  bed-room  should  rarely  hava  a  fire  in  it^-  as  it  has 
tendency  to  vitiate  the  air»  often  fiUi  the  atmosphere  with  dust  or 
«shes»  and  sometimes  may  be  the  means  of  setting  the  room^  and 
jadeed  the  house  itself  in  a  blaze.  If  a  fire  is  kept  in\  bed*cbamber» 
the  danger  arising  from  a  smnl!  room  becomes  still  greater,  and 
jiumbers  have  be^  stifled  when  asleep  by  having  a  fire  in  a  small 
japartment/ 

One  circumstance  is  omitted  in  this  account,  which  ia 
^uite  essential  to  the  truth  of  the  statement;  namely,  that 
in  such  cases  of  accident,  the  room  was  without  a  chimney; 
t>thefw)8e  a  fire  tends  to  get  rid  of  imparities ;  and  in  placea 
where  many  sleep  in  the  same  room,  as  in  hospitals,  work* 
houses,  8ic.  a  small- fire  ought  to  be  kept  up  all  nighty  ia 
order  perpetually  to  renovate  the  air,  and  to  get  rid  of  an* 
wholesome  effluvia. 

We  will  conclude  our  account  of  this  volume,  by  extract- 
ing a  specimen  of  the  advice  which  is  the  result  of  Sit 
John's  lucubrations.  Our  readers  may  Judge  from  it,  whe* 
ther  we  have  been  guilty  of  injustice  by  expressing  thelittia 
Yalue  we  set  upon  them.  It  shall  be  on  a  subject  ^in  which 
idl  men  are  equally  interested — that  of  eating  and  drinking. 

*  Rukf  at  meaU. — It  is  tnach  disputed,  with  what  sort  of  food^ 
whether  liqoid  or  solid,  meals  ought  to  bef^n  ;  but,  on  the  whole^' 
it  appears  most  adTantageous  to  begin  With  the  most  liquid,  and, 
those  which  are  easiest  of  digestion,  9t$  the  Hghter  sorts  of  fish,  ac. 
cording  io  the  English  practice.  The  first  having  an  easy  passage 
through  the  stomach,  and  going  quickly  Into  the  milky  Veins,  make 
ihe  way  clear  for  those  of  a  haider  and  more  indigestible  nature, 
which  are  toconliuBa  longer  cm  ^e  stomach.  Beef,  for  instance^ 
often  refliuining  undisf olf^  for  even  ^ht  hours* 

<  It  is  also  much  disputed,  whether  one  should  adhere  to  one  or 
two  dishes,  or  indulgo  in  a  variety.  It  is  generally  imagined,  how* 
over,  that  %  variety  is  of  (ittk  consequence,  pro  Tided  you  do  i|ot 
oEceed  in  quantity,  which  a  tarletv  of  artiii  s  is  apt  to  encim* 
rage.  A  man  will  seldom  eat  too  modi  of  one  dish,  at  least  will  not 
be  apt  to  repeat  the  ofence. 

^  The  English  «M>de  6i  sitthig  long  after  dinner,  and  drinking  % 
variety  of  strong  wines,  andxofteii  to  excem^  cannot  Mssibty  b# 
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approTeii  of.    The  iDtroduction  of  tea  has  greatly  contributed  to 
diminish  that  practice.  i 

<  It  is  a  rule,  which  has  been  «tTongiy  recommended,  to  rise  friMii 
tdble  yi\^  an  appetite ;  but  this  maxim  cannot  be  generally  adopt- 
ed, as  many  sit  down  to  table  without  one. 

>  Tiie  ancient  Romans  eat  their  victuals  in  a  recUniiig  posture, 
4U[id  prepared  -for  their  meats  by  changing  their  clothes,  and  putting 
on  a  particular  habit.  The  first -must  bave^been  extreaiely  incofii. 
Tenient.  In  regard  to  the  second,  we  often  dross  for  dinner,  but 
iiot  with  views  similar  to  the  Romans,  vrbo  did  H  for  the  object  of 
i)eing  more  at  their  ease,  and  loss  tBCumbefed  wt&  clothes  whtte 
they  were  eating.  The  more  recent  fashion,  however,  4s  infinitely 
^t,tej  thaii  the  preceding  one,  when  tiie  usual  dress  for  dinner  was 
jas  tight  as  possible,  accompanied  with  the  fonnaliltes  of 'bag-wigs^ 
swords,  &Crf 

'  The  j^cotch  plan  of  taking  inuch  mild  btatb  or  soup,  and  begiaw 
ning  dintier  with  it,  is  very  useful  in  restraining  an  inordinate  Ap- 
petite for  solid  animal  food,  which  when  indulged,  or  farther  ex* 
dted  by  provocatives,  and  followed  up  by  the  use  of  strong  liquors, 
piust  ultimately  tend  to  produce  indigestion,  and  abbreviate  lif^* 

*  Rules  afiir  meals. t- A  variety  of  contradictory  rules  have  been 
giTen,  regarding  the  conduct  to  be  pursued  subsequent  to  the  differ., 
ent  meals.  The  interval  betwixt  breakfast  and  dinner  i$  the  pro- 
per period  for  exercise,  and  the  enjoyment  of  it,  in  a  moderate  de- 
gree, will  strengthen  and  invigorate  all  the  powers  of  life.  It  par- 
ticularly promotes  the  appetite,  and  increases  the  circulation.  Afl 
ter  so  solid  |l  meal  as  dinner,  however,  all  violent  labour  or  exercise 
ought  to  be  avoided,  until  what  is  called  the  fever  of  digestion  is 
CKver.  With  active  people,  and  those  of  strong  habits,  the  intro- 
mission of  an  hour  may  be  sufficient;  butwiththe  weak  and  delicate^ 
no  strong  exertions  ought  to  take  place  for  a  much  longer  period. 

'  1b  warm  climates,  it  is  not  unusual  to  sleep  after  eating..  It 
is  so  general  in  those  coustdes,  that  it  must  be  found  of  service  ; 
but  with  us  it  is  certainly  unnecessary,  and  ought  never  to  be  givea 
WAy  tcf,  unless  where  persons  are  either  in  a  weakly  state  or  in  ad. 
vanctd  years.  Upder  such  circumstances, .  a  short  sleep  wilt'peiv 
mit  the  digestion  to  proceed  uninterruptedly,  and  the  nourishment 
to  give  its  lull  supply  to  every  part,  before  it  is  again  dissipated  by 
the  actjpn  of  the  b<*dy.  , 

^  Gcnerai  resu/i — Tht  subject  of  meals  being  of  considerable  in* 
portance  lo  htaUh  andlongevity, it  may  jftot be  improper  to-sketdi 
out  a  plan,  more  likely  than  the  pre«ent,  to  promote  such  imports 
ant  objects  ;  and  the  iollpwiMg  (junis  for  that  purpose  are  submitted 
to  the  reader's  cooaideration :  .        ' 

^  The  hours  at  which,  t^  diflerent  meals  ought  to  be  taken,  must 
Tary  according  to  the  reason  of  the  yeajT)  Aud  the  hour  of  rising. 
Onaht^  uhole^  the/qllowinig  seema  tolne  a  rational  Du»de  of.Uviog 
for  those  who  prefer  bealUi  to.fafihiQM : . 

f  in*  summer,  rise  about  seven;  breakfast  about  nine.;  take 
a  little  fruity  a  crust  of  tfread^  of  a  biscuit,  aJbiout  one ;  dine  b^wcen 
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f<Hir^nd  five,  so  as  to  take  some  exercise  in  the  t?oal  of  the  ev^^oln^; 
tajifi'toa  or  coffee,  as  is  foond  most  agroeai^le  to  the  constitution, 
between  eight  and  nine  ;  and,  if  any  supper,  stravrbertries  crtf'  any 
cooliog  fruit.     Go  to  bed  about  eleven. 

, '  la  win^r,  rise  abortit  eight ;  breakfast  about  ten  ;  ta^  a  sHgkt 
repast  about  two;  fii^sh  all  the  bi|Bine$s  of  the  d^j,  and  tak«  a  sub- 
stantial dinner  between  six  and  seren  ;  take  tea  or  coifee  abovit 
nine ;  no  supper.    Cro  to  bed  bet\|^een  eleven  and  twelve. 

^.  In  .springy  the  hours  ought  gradually  to  tend  to  the  sui?:imer 
system;   and  in  autumn,  to  that  of  winter.'  , 

Of  tile  remaining  volumes,  our  account  must  be  veiy 
short.  The  second  is  introduced  by  some  tracts  giving  an 
account  of  the  ancient  writers  who  have  written  on  healvh 
and  longevity.  The  two  first  are  on  the  origin  oF  medical 
knowledge  by  Hillary,  and  the  President  de  Gc>jquel.  The 
doctrines  of  Hippocrates  are  extracted  from  the  *  Philosophy 
of  Medicine/  From  other  sources  are  derived  the  qpinioi^s 
of  Pol^bius,  of  Celsus,  of  Plutarch,  Galen  and  the  minor 
Greek  authors.  We  may  say  without  he&itation;,  that  these  ^ 
writings  are  more  curious  than  instructive.  A  general  ac- 
count uf  the  old  writers  on  dietetics,  by  Haller  and  Boerhaave, 
is  added  ;  and  this  part  of  the  volume  is  closed  by  Cicero^s 
celebrated  treatise  on  Old  Age,  and  Seneca's  book  on  the 
Shorthess  of  Life/ 

The  second  part  of  the  volume  contains  a  catal6gue,jwhich 
is  intended  to  he  complete,  both  of  foreign  !and  of  jBritish 
writers  on  the  subject  of  health  and  diet,  xhe  list  of  foreign  , 
ublicfidons  is  taken  from  Haller  and  Ploucquett  principally, 
^he  English  catalogue  seems  to  have  been  compiled  in  a 
great  measure  by  the  author  himself.  It  is  sufficiently  qo-  ^ 
pious  ;  but  many  of  the  works  are  absolutely  unconnecle^ 
with  the  subject.  .    . 

A  large  appendix  to  this  volume  contains  communications  '^ 
to  th6  author  on  the  subjects  of  health  and  longevity.     Ti>e    ^ 
greater  part  of  them  are  very  little  interesting*     The  inqui- 
ries however  concerning  the  training  of  persons  to  athletic 
exe/cises,  and  the  breeding  of  game  cocks,  have  furnished 
some  curious  matter,  but  the  application  of  It  is  not  obvi« 
ously  seen.  We  have  also  accounts  of  various  persons  in  the 
north  of  an  extraordinary  age;  but  we  cannot  collect  any  thing 
more  tYomibem  than  that  they  possessed  remarkable  consti- 
tutions.    Their  habits  in  general  seem  to  have  been  exactly 
the  same  as  those  of  others  in   similar  circumstances.     The 
account  of  James  Duke,  a  man  who  died  at  the  age  of  102,' 
drawn  up  by  the  liev.  John  Bai^jt^  minister  of  Taanadice^  is    - 
by  far  IKe  mgst  interesting  paper    in  the  collectiofd.     Its  pe- 
rusal has  in  some  'measure  repayed  us  for  the  ennui  we  have 
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sustained  from  the  flippancy  of  the  Chevalier  Edelerantz^  tbe 
tirimeanitig  commentaries  of  Dr.RolkAonv&idtbecamiiHMl- 
i^I^^dulmess  of  Dr.  A.  P.  Bochan..,       .       . 
'    ^be  third  and  fouf th  tolumea  consist  wholly  of  enlracta 
from  the  works  of  different  writers  on  healtir  aod  icmgei^ityj 
with  some  tracts  which  elucidate  this  inquiry,  or  which    at 
least  ^r  John  Sinclair  n^oser  connected  with  it.    The  first 
^of  these  volumes  contains  an  account  of  the  foreign  aiitbors 
*who  have  wrilten  tm  these  sabjects;  the  secoodj  the  driUsb 
'Writers.     M'Kenzle's  History  of  Health  is  the  work  wbM:h 
^the  collector  has  DrHicipaily  followed   up  to  the  lifpein 
'wBicfa  he  wrote.^    Ihe  tracts  contained  in  tbe  flr^t  pta^rt  v^ 
the^lowing:   I,  KegimeoSanitatisSalerni^  with  HpllA^d's 
Versbii  into  fitighsh  doggrel  rhymes;   9i,  The  treAtiiie%of 
Oornaro^  to  which  is  prefixed  a  short  ooiice  of  tb«  pnec^- 
ing  Maret)iiis  Ticioui/ and  Platina  CreaioneD$is$.,3,  Ac- 
'^^onnt'bf  authors  between  th 
4,  Tht  Medici aa  Statica  oi 
experifhents  on  perspiratio 
'  the  time  of  Sanetorius  am 
art  of  medicine  among  tl 
'Halde ;  8^  Hunt  On  the  p< 
9,  Hygiene,  by  Haller,  tran 
thodique  ;  and^  10,  A  tract 
The  Bttglish  tracts  here  r 
iion  of  A'iar  Bacon's  treai 
'mciuiiiffUiliB)  0.^  Dr.  Rov 
History  of  Life  and*  Death , 
works;   3,  Sir  Wm.  Temp 
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Altr.  XlV.-^jfDissirtaiicnonihe  Utbtem. Roofs finuiad^d  to 
point  out  their  extennvc  InfiMenccon  all  known  Laj^gt^agu. 
B^  thtiait  Rg9.  Jlcx.  Firie,  ofNewburgh.  iOmOp  Wit^ 
liams.     1807. 

'  THE  elymologjr  of  words  is  aa  utefi})  and  mterestuog 
study;  not  only  to  the  aDtiqnarian  and  the  critic,  but  U>  the 
melaphysictan,  who  maji  henee^  observe  sooie  curious  pl^e* 
iKMnena  in  the  operations  of  mind.  For,  though  we  aiajr 
impose  any  word>  in  its  first  and  original  application^  to  be 
an  arbitrary  sound  ;  yet  it  is  not  so  with  the  subsequent  pr 
d^riTative  senses^  tbe  first  meaning  always  more  or  lees  de- 
termines the  rest.  In  the  succession  of  ideas^  or  transiatipn 
of  meanings^  which  are  affixed  to  any  word^  w^xiifpefn 
two  operations  of  the  mind^  which  have  great  inflaimGe'  in 
the  formations  of  words  and  combinations  i>{  langaage  |  is* 
sociation>  and  analogy  ;  both  of  whicfa^  particularly  th^  lait, 
are  governed  by  the  principle  of  resemblance.  In  the  successive 
ideas  or  meanings  which  are  affixed  to  any  word^  the  mind 
is  evidently  guided  by  the  resemblance  which  it  discerns ; 
and  one  word  is  thus  made  to  servie  ^  variety  of  purposes* 
It  is  curious  to  observe  bow  one  primary  root  of  meaning 
gradually  shoots  up  and  ramifies  into  a  spreading  tree  of 
ideas.  We  shall  give  an  instance  or  two  from,  the  work  of 
Mr*  P^rie^  which  we  shall  select  at  random^  as  the  work 
happena  to  open  before  us ;  for  mc^tof  his  etymologies 
evmc^  a  competent  share  of  learning  and  ingenuity. 

'  ♦  TbsrHsbrew  ^  or  ?gS  Icb  or  lov/  says  Mr.  Pi  tie,  *  which  signifies 


library^  &c.  also  delivery ^iQ  deliver  i  with  the  French  delivrer,  de* 
livrance^  libertij  libraire^  livre^  livrer.  Hence  also  the  Greek 
^ifft»,  XiiCo;,  X^C^Jw,  with  many  others.  Itsometiraes  signifies  a  leaf  or 
cake  of  bread.  This  sense  is  still  retained  in  the  Saxon  lof,  and  our 
loaf.  As  the  heart  is  inclosed  in  thepericardium^  hence  ihe  Greek 
AaCo^,  any  busk;  or  cclli  which  contains  seed;  and  our  ^hv%  witk 
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the  Scottish  verb,  to  lib,* — *SSi  and  ^^,  to  roll,  or  to  be  roundf 
h  the  mother  of  the '  Belglc  Qoughl,  oughler^  from  whence  out 
^Ify  oglbr,'  q.  d.  tolling:;'  Ih!^  eye,*  to  take  a  stolen  glance.  The 
^CAtsi  giap,  tb  glbe,<STgiap,  have  the  sanW  sense.  This  root  often 
ckeiDdtlfs  thfc  gather feigpttigt^her  6Y  circtiinvolation  of  water  ;  atitl^frbm 
this  idea  the  Latins  made  this  word ,  stand  for  any  fluid  tbit:1«ened 
chiefly  by  cold ;  as  geluj  ice,  gelaseo,  gtlabilis^  gelo^  &c.  and  ^omgdo, 
e^i^f/a^  cpaguffffi^ ; !  frooii  w.hence  ootue  our  cougedl^  cofigulatty  and 
aJfU^heir  d^riyativ^^.  6^e;ali«5,rLftW  g^^t  f  ri .  widi  qoj  ^%,;^<^9w 
frq^i  tUe  sfijpe  sto^k;  an^  as  coy,make$  j^^,.  hepce  geUduMy  IaU 
lytfi  oi^r  §fW,  g^lidit^^  gdidness,  ,T^,^cej9Qfn^  things. by  a  vi^4 
tenacious  matter,  js  calfed^/wr/j,  Fr.  g^w^pT glud^  Br/t.  and  /o  ^€; 
Eng.  as  the  substance  it;s^  is  called  ^fe^;^  or  glue;  gluten^  gluSf 
giufikamen,  glutinamentum^  Lat.   whence  our  glut'mousJ* — *  We  fre- 

3'iTtn fly  cair  falsehood  simulation,  from  her  wearing  a  semblance 
f'thtth.  For  thesame  reason,  falsthooVls,  artfully  contrived,  with 
a  fife#  to  deceive,  frre  called  ^infr  frohi  S»j  a  sennfblance  or  likeness. 
Henfefe  came  the  Saxon  gilt,  pur  guilty  with  giWg  guilt t/.  As  the 
SaJiofis  pronounce  the  Hebrew  ^irhel  as  y,  ind  oiVi  as  w;o  or  afl,^^ 
round,  or  circular,  becaiufe  Attoe/,S)*x.' 7i?/ei,  Belg.  andiuAee/,  Englibli. 
The  Saxon  we/  from  wbeofl^ethe  English  tttf/+,  a  wiirlpooly  is  cer* 
tliinly  of  the  same  ori^inil.  Pronounciiig  the  a  after  the  nerthern 
ina^ner,  upon  Si  i.o  Pollvfcvolve^  tb«Latitfe  fak-raed  their  volvt)^  rfOoU 
vo,  &c.  from  vibe\\Q(^rei!^luiipn  j^>.  and  Eng.witbaur  drcumwlMtitmf 
to  revolte\  &c.  A  ^cunent  of  air,  from  its  revolving- motion,  isctUejl 
in,  English  gcp/f.' 

We  wilt  not  affifhi  that  there  is  no  mixture  of  cbiD?erical 
supposition  iti  some  of  Mr.  Pivie's  etyraulogies  ;  but  etyniolo- 
gists  in  allages  have  been  afanciful  race,  and  imagio,^d  kin- 
dred   affiinities'betwe^hwoi-ds/ which  ate  of  very'diflferent 
3ut  Mr.  Pirie  is^T on -thew holer 6*^ 
tymolQ<ifis,t;  he  is  constantly  guided 
^ ;  and  .thojiilgh  some  of  his  resem- 
:  too  j;einptej,  qr  too  n^inu^t  to  war* 
ta,the,  fn^joriiy  of  theiu,  the  leftrned 
hejerfylly.  ascribe  the  praise.ef  judg* 
d  sagAQity.     Many  persons  will  dis- 
rew  roots   have    been   the   parental 
ivativefl  in  the  ancient  and  modern 
seems   to  think,  but  the  gxultitude 
has  adduced,   constitute  a  mass  of 
?adily  be  overturned.     In   exploring 
the  Serivatioirs  <if  words,  etymologists  are  very  likely  td  be 
n^isled  by  a  similarity   of  sound  ;  but  where  a  similarity  of 
sound  is  associated  with  a  silnilarily  of  sense,  and  this  not  in 
one,  but  in  many  instances,  we  may  fairly  infer,  th«il>  of  ll^e 
two  lani4:uaizes,  in  which  this  occurs,  one  has  furnished  wo«ls 
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aftia  *  derivatives,  to  the  other.  Whether  the  HebreiV 
Be  the  parent  language  or  not,  is  a  question  which  we  leave 
to  be  detenmned  by  philologists  ;  bat,  ^his  is  certain,  that  it 
h  xhf;  roost  ancient  language  of  whicb  we  have  any  written 
docirments  ;  and  of  course  the  most  ancient  to  whicb  the 
etymologist  can  have  access.  The  written  monuments  of 
the  Arabic  and  Persic,  are  of  a  mutrh  later  date ;  and  as 
population  evidently  proceeded  from  the  east,  of  the  central 
parts  of  Asia,  wc  may  consequently  expect  to 'find  the  ori- 
gination of  many  European  words  in  the  languages  of  the 
east.  And  the  Hebrew,  frooi  being  that  of  whicli  we  pos- 
sess the  mosit  ancient  remains^  seems  to  deserve  the  prefer^ 
ence  in  our  etymological  disquisitions.  Mr.  Pirie  has  af* 
forded  a  vAy  interesting  specimen  of  the  utility  which  may 
in  this  particular  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the*  Hebrew.^ 


Art.  XV.— 7%^  Elegies  of  C.  Pedo  Albinovanus,  a  Latin 
Poet  of  the  Augustan  Age;  with  an  English  Version. 
Longuikan.' 

AL  L  that  we  know  of  this  poet  is,  that  we  know  nothing 
further  than  that  he  lived  and  wrote  in  the  Augustan  age, 
aod  seems  to  have  been  intimate  with  Ovid,  who  calls  him 
SidertuB  \  that  he  was  coupled  by  Quintilian  to  Rabirius,  of 
whom  Ovid  says,'  magnique  Rabirius  oris;'  that  Martial  styles 
bim  '  doctus  ;'  that  Jer.  Vossius  and.Heinsius  vie  with  eaeta: 
Other  in  talking  nonsense  in  praise  of  the  first  elegy;  and  that 
Jean  le  Clerc  published. two  extant  elegies  in  1703, 8vo.  and 
republished  them  in  l71^,ltoio.  underibe  name  of  Theodore 
Goralle,  with  a  long  and  qo  very- sprightly  commentary. 

The  translator  differs  in  principle  from  Mr.  Fitz  Thomas^ 
aa^tbie  folfewing  extract  Will  evince  : 

^  In  order  that  the  character  of  the  writer,  and  the  torn  of  hiv 
compositions,  may  be  judged  of,  so  far  as  they  remain,  by  the 
English  readef,  1  have  endeavoured  to^xbibic  him  in  an  English 
dress;  but  I  by  no  means  desire  it  so  be  considered  as  desig^ied  fojr 
a  close  translation.  It  is  probably  near  enough  to  the  original  to 
give  the  general  meaning  ;  and  this  alone  is  aimed  at/ 

The  occasion  of  the  first  elegy  is  the  doath  of  Drusus,  one 
of  the  sons  of  Livia,  the  wife  of  Atigustas,  at  a  time  wheil 
consular  and  triumphal  honours  Were  decreed  him. 

Tfie  whole* bent  of  thi^  elegy  i^  so  like  every  other  elegy 
that  ever  was  written  to  the  memory  of  a  great  Roman,  the 
flattery  so  servile,  the  compliments  so  ready  at  band  for  aby 
who  would  give  or  accept  them,  the  condolence  so  hackney 
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ti,  and  hi  mtiiy  past agtp^  the  verses  so  impfomisiogi  tbat  we, 

the  llltoslat^  haa  ^n  JMt  tdrbis  (n«j^isk>i#^  gmbg  the 
seose  of  his  author.  To  select  ooe  passage  in  preference  to 
■  another,  WOohi  m^y^  that  •ibe^^'^en  and  msipkti  tenor 
dPideaa'weiie  trokei^bjr  an  oc^saiiotiaLsptee^f  feelioj^  ^md 
ihtetett  Tfais^  hoiv^er,  iiifiMr  from  the  ease;  and  the  iem 
«oopIets  sobjoined  are  iiaiiter  better  nor  worse  tfaaa:  the 
,t  tabor  of  the  frfaoici  elegy  ^  ^^ 

J  V  *  T#  Ait  h  fcapan ;  ^is  our  aarure't  debt; 

v.    ^iwJ  ^^rou's  boat  bwi  never  rested  yet. 
^  {i«roes  a^d  canards  foil ;  the  comroQa  graVe 
;         !   ,,.,^We  aU. must  cpme  to;  noble,  peasant,  slave,  ,       ' 

I  ^  Kor  men  atone»  but  beav'ii  apd  earth  must  fair/ 

iind  one  fix'd  period  will  conclude  us  all.* 

Many  of  the  Latitt  c^uptet^  are  doubtless  very  Ktde^ifti- 
^  proved  Tti  the  English.  . 

;  ^>I  ^uncy^^t  rebus  tantft  lmpet)dente  ruint, 

la  tesolanfocttlos.et^Cttadainna  refer.'  ( 

Tyhfcjig  ^fter  having  b^on  put  i^to  the  tiMdalor^a  lariiin^* 
lat|i#opmq9Q«Uhtt9;^    ;  y>  !  - 

_    j^^.   .  Henjce  then,  P  Um.iSwa^  own,  *i(jf^ 

'  Y  j^li,  And. yield  to  abject  sorrow^:*  r     ,   . 

'  ^hcfplftjWing  couplet  woiild entitl^^ the  translator  to  a  scat 
itf  the  ^freewd  easy  club:        '      '        ' 

._'/.-:       .       •  .         '        •    ■     ■    ■•    >/•    '  ■    ■      •  ''  ■'•    t 

Notbing  less  thap  adiligent .perusja)  of  Covper  could  have 
>    give«  tne  i^uthor  such  an  asceodancy  io  the  poggreU  In  Abe 
original^  many  graces  of  the  same  kind  a^  to  be  tbuud ; 

*  Ut  sua  non  e3$eut  ifwkUosa  ^•^4'/ 


*  Et  $tUdet  officio  teiula  cotla  dart.*  ^ 
li  And  as  aiti  instance  of  elegiac  harmony : 

;  ^  I    f  fif^jtH  in  U  dMssi ;  nee  cui  tot  turba  bonorum,  &c.'' 
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r  ^Ma^COLIil^f^fiQ^aifiiisitrhM  hitb}9«tet^9<lhiesfiktmir«s 
/nas  to  Cd^firm^  mm^igiSoitktSiicii^rt^Qsiiii^  ibe/j^U^  Iby 
*t4ie  testhnony  of  ©ain^rwjf^oia^j?  ,i49to(riwlv  08^  wb««r  ^Hlie 
ibmoleiiesft  <>f'  the  jeyfiW^  ppfil^dj  Uit  pp»^rWiitjjr'e(tfr ob- 
taining such  testimony^  to  adduce gE^^p^9^^€^:i|]^tbQ^^a 
writers  of  a  later  period  ats  might  have  any  relation  to  the 
subject  which  he d^dc«f«Ook  «6^^Meu6^^  mB\%6imk^' amount 
to  fourteen,  arfdlhe  topics  why  hibcye^^^  are   the 

following  r  flie  necessity  of  a  dfvine  i-eveiation ;  the  creation  ^ 
the  deluge ;  the  ifestrjaction  of  Bab^Pi    the  destruction  of 
Sodom  arid  '<5prfiprrah  ;   tliehf^br^Jt 'Joseph  1  scriptural 
representation  of  the   nature  and  destinaUon   of  man ;   the 
4^la^Bry  ^uiji^li^eraMecOf  Iwijel  in  ^yjpt;,  jtbe  journey  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  their  estabJishcnent  in  Canaif^n^  and 
'the  circumstances  attending  these  events  ;  the  government 
of  the  Jewl ;  the^nptiv^itie*  of  Israel  and  Jddah  ;   the  life, 
death,  resurrection^  and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  proved 
as  matters  of  fact ;  the  character  of  the  writers  of  the  Old 
^nd  New  Tcstaaierfl ;  Ui#  uli^lfarehable  God.    After  having 
read  the  subjects  of  the  present  lectures  and  the  professed 
intention  of  the  aujhor  in  conaposing  them,  we  sat  down 
,   to  the  perusal,  e^^jiecting  to  find  theni  characteri^^  by 
depth  of  research  andsondlty  of  argument,  rather  than  the 
^  Afectation^  pa|hpf .  upd  tjic  /oppeiiy  of  ejaqveace.     But 
the  author^  instead  of  addressing  wh^t.jbe  say^  Jto  the  calm 
decision  of  the  understanding,  seems  continually  aoxious  to 
make  a  ^r««KMI  iU^j^^zoihi^omn,  #i»toFteaf  powers,  and 
to  awaken  the  iittagtnaiiaB  rfitber  tlian^  to  4mpre«s  ihe  jodg. 
ment.     His  diction  is  of  the  iiorid  kind,  and   in  no  small 
'    number  of  instances  iJisgrneed  by'jifrectation  and  bad  ik'ste. 
'   We  wilt  furni«ri'  &  speeiihen  hot]^  (lie  com^iencemeuft  of 
the^tttthtectuT*^:  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

•  We  left  Noa^/  says  the  pteacher,  *  floating  with  his  family  upon 
tlie  bosom  ofan  overwhelming  deluge,  which  had  exhaustedjUe  ij^un- 
tains  of  the  deep,  to  wash  away  ihe  stains  of  guilt  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  We  arenowjo  ^ccprnpany  thjs  flavoured  famiiy,  frt)m 
(he  ark  that  preserved  ihem,  to  the  wasted  cteserted  plains  once  more 
visible.  What  an  interesting  picture  djaesthe  saci^flhistorianpnesent 
to  the  eye  of  the  imagination  ffiehold  an"  kftar  erected— a  family 
surrouud)nj^.i(;-^tbe  rainbow  eij^en^ingjrs  sub^n^e  arch  across  the 
face  of  heaven — and  the  Eternal  himself  appealing  to  it^  as  tber«eal 
•fa  gracious  ^covenant,  and  a  pledge  of  security  to  the  human  race  1 
On  the  one  hand,  may  be  seen  the  ark,  on  the  elevation  of  mcvum 
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Ararath  ;  on  the  other»  strewed  thick  and  sad,  the  mournful  remainf 
of  those  whowhad  perished  by  the  ^vaters.     Allv  is  silenl-^ while  the 
patriarch  adores  his  omnipotent  Pretf i^er;  And  pr^sa^ts.faisfsacritice 
with  the  mingled  emotions  of  pity,  of  gratitude,  and  of  faith. 
.  *  Of  pity.     Could  he  Tiew  the  sceu^  of<leiolif^ion-at0ttnd?;hfm, 
without  suffering  one  tear  of  compassion  to /a'"  ' 
might  a  patriarch's  bosom  entertain  the  divi 
pie,  when  she  takes  up  her  residence  a  wel 
She  shrows  her  softest  tints  over  those  blissf 
j^ringehhtT  their  beauty  or  their  tranqu?ilil 
^st  balm   upon   their  inhabitants  without 
happines6  or  their  repose.  Her  lily  is  interwo 
ferm  celestial  garlands;  and-  her  drops  of 
0ie  tears  of  exquisite  delight,  which  glitter  ii 

*  Of  gratitude.  As  rte  patriarch' had  seen^  with  sorrow,  the'dcsK 
truction  of  the  world,  1m;  was  pr^jserved^  in  mercy,' to  behold*  th« 
renovation  of  it.  His  consecrated  ark  had  iibated  safely,  <] a ritig 
the  prevalence  of  the  waters;  and  npw,>  that  they  were  abated,  he 
descended  from  it,  upon  the  face  of  nature>  smiling  as  a*  bride  newly 
adorned.     He   received  from  Hia?,  who  is  the  aovi 

allevents,  a  promise,  that  the  serene  sky  should 
destroy;  arid  that  the  hand  that  .balanced  the  poles 
roll  the  seasons  round  in  their  order.  **  I  will  e£ 
nant  with  them;  neither  shall  all  flesh  be  cut  off  any 
ters  of  a  flood;  While  the  elirth  reraainetb,  seed  t 
cold  and  heat,  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night 
With  the  distiirction  which  bad  been  made*  bctweel 
family,  and  the  whol*  human  rac^,  in  a  monn^entf  < 

signal,  fresh  in  his  n^mory  ;  and  with  these  wordt , 

ing.in  his  ears,  surely  he  coul<l  net  but  kneel  before  hisaliai* 
'  with  gratitude.  It  is  gratitude  which  times^  the  harps^of  h'eaven, 
and  touches  them  with  tho  finger  of,  barniiony..  And  when  gratitud^ 
was  extinguished,  in  the  botipms  of  '  a  third,  part*  of  th^  sons  6# 
God,  the  order  of  heaven  was  deranged^  the  harmony  of  h^^en^ 
was  suspended,  the  symphonies  of  heaven^  were  silenced,  war  frst 
reared  his  hideous  form,  hell  Arst  receive>d  existence,  and  angda 
hecame  demons.  Nor  can  this  sacred  princJpJe  be  annihila^ 
ted  in  any  bosom,  excepting  those  over  which  Satan  holds  un- 
<!ividid  empire.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  excluded  from  the 
hciirt  of  Noah. 

*  Of  faith.'  There  extended  tht*  seal  af  the  covenant  over  thte^ 
ffliring  .cloud.  He  believed,  and  it  was  counted  to  him  for 
righteiiusness.  He  saw  the  fidelity  of  God,  sparkling  in  the  bril- 
liant colours  lormed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  falling  upon  the  de- 
scending shower.  And  did  he  look  forwaids  to  him,  who  should 
finally  remove  the  curse,  plant  ^*  a  rainbow  round  about  the  throne^'* 
and  make  all  things  new  ?  Surely  he,  from  whom  anew  world  was 
to  spring,  was  not  suffered  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  redeemer  of 
fsillen  man  I  He  remembered  the  promise  that  the ^*  seed  of  th^ 
woman  bhould  bruise  the  bead  of  the  ^erj^ent;*'  and  his  sacrilic* 
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SLSCended  with  acceptance,  because  he  beheld  in  the  typ^^  wi({L 
the  eye  of  faith,  Jesus  the  great  antetypQ.* 

The  fifth' !^ctui*e  coticludfes  with  the  fbllowitig : 

- :  *iO>cbrfst4an,  death  is  advancing  to  conduct  thee  home,  to  ter« 
mttuttefthine  afflictious^and  to  hide  thee  for  ever  from  the  stbnnsof 
life  I  Eren  now,  the  moment  arrives  !  Hark!  the  tramplhtg  of  the 
(torses ot  thed^rySmii  the  chariot  of  fire  waits  to  bear  thee  to  heaven^' 

All  this  is  certainly  very  pretty,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
bat  that  it  was  delivered'  with  great  self-satisfaction  by 
Mt.  Cpllyer  hjipself,  and  heard  with  great  complacency  by 
hi^  audience.  B.ut  we  are  plain  rnen  who  do  not  readily 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  juggled  out  of  our  wits  hf  those 
burslsr of  rhetoric,  which  are  ftill  of  sound;  but  by  which 
neither  the  heart  rs  improved,  nor  the  mind  informed. 
Many  congregatidus,  particularly  among  the  saintSy  are 
wie  knowj  like  certain  animals,  to  which  they  bear  qo  small 
ilisemblance,  easily  led  by  the  ears  ;  and  those  persons  who 
afd  usually  iermed  popular  preachers,  seem  to  be  well  aware 
t)f  this  facility.  Hence  their  discourses  are  little  more 
than  a'  superfluity  of  sound,  with  a  dearth  of  sense.  As 
long  as  what  they  say  will  act  upon  the  gristle,  fibre,  and 
medulla  of  the  ear,  they  feel  very  little  anxiety  about  any 
impressions  upon  the  intellect.  The  sentences  of  Mr.  Col- 
Iver  are' very  full  of  folrage,  but  they  contain  but  very  little 
fruit.  Some  little  however  they  do  contain,  which  leads  m 
to  hope  that,  by  judicious  pruning  and  assiduoTis  ciilt6re,  the 
faculty  which  produced  this  little  may  be  able  to  produce 
more.  Some  of  the  notes  exhibit  a  moderate  share  of  eru- 
dition, which,  if  he  will  relinquish  that  conceited  parade 
of  verbiage,  by  which  his  present  composition-  is  distin* 
gtiished,  and  aim  at  clear  and  definite  idieas,  instead  of  bc- 
wilderiiig  hirhself  and  his  readers  with  an  empty  pompo- 
sity of  solind,  he  may  render  essential  service  to  tj)e  best 
interests  of  revealed  truth,  and  write  what  is  both  creditable 
to  himself,  and  instructive  to  mankind. 

Aht.  XVII. — A  Zetter  to   the  Right  Honourable   Spencer 

'    Perceval,  Chancellor  of  the  Exc)Hquer,b^c.  if;c.  S)C,  on  the 

'    Expediency  and  Propriety  ofregiilaiing,  by  Parliamentary 

Authority  f  the  Practice  of  yarU>hHs  Inoculation,  with  a 

•  View  to  th&  Extermination  of  the  Smalf-Pox  8t*o.  pp.  S6. 

•  Hatehard.     l«07. 

''■\V'E  doubt  not  that  from  this  period  the  vaccine  contest^ 
if  il  be  coniinuetl  at  all,  ^vill  assume  a  new  character.     The 
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college  of  physicians  bavfng  proqaqoced  ^^o  d^ide^ty  (Ml 
the  value  ot  the  practice^  the  enlightened  part  of  tl^-paUio 
wilt  not  be  disposed  to. pay  iducU  regard  to,  (M  clAOKMM^spf 
ignorance  or  the  snarls  of  mortified  peKtrnacity*  But  tibe 
charai^tcr  of  the  opponents  of  this  practice. forbicis  nn  ^^^X'» 
pect  that  they  will  be  reduced  to  eileoc^  A, new  ^quiBitiQa 
naturally,  prises  out  of  the  defsi^on  which  ba«.b^ti  iwdeit^ 
the  oiost  competent  tribunal  virhich  e^iatsin  thesie  kingdMI9» 
It  i»,  wbetbertlie  legislature  jiJjould  interfere  wij-b  :<hepr#a? 
tice  qf  variolous  ipocvjalion^  or  whetheJf  the  prpgi^fiSL;i$if 
vacpifiation  should  be  left  to  the  activity  ^ofipdinridulllb^!' 
vol^ape>  and  tlie  natural  progress  of  iuforiiiation  «94j4E99^ 
aen^e».i>^aided  by  the  autbpriiyof  tbeJaw&?   ,      ^         ,' 

y/cMfe  prepared  to  expwt  th^t  the  lit'tle.noMy  mA  letii*' 
chievous  cabal,  which  su/pceeded  in  mi4^itig  for^  a  t^gi^.^a 
lar^e  ppiaion  of  the  population  of  thi^  .metropolis,  .wiUi>id0 
their  utmost  to  thwart  every  attempt  to  inlroducie^li^l^itF^ 
ipt^i:ference.  They,  who  have  excited  a  aort  of  ii^«arr^titii 
it>  favour  of  the  most  loathsome  and  hideoiia  qf  hu^iA9ijiii& 
eases^  willbe  shocked  at  the  cruelty  of  preventing  |)«ir^^ 
troro  exposiQg  their  oflFspring  tothe  chaa^^e  of  dclUJbi;;b^nd^ 
;)efi^>and  deformity;  and  the  inhuipanity  <)f  resfrpii^;  tb^ 

eting  destruction  in  every  allfty 

^ligedtopa^    They  wUKbeca<Uc 

uncontrolled  exer^^^e  of  {^iylte 

ic  feelings  will  be  outfaged>t  tine 

;e .  of  .  autboirity ,  in  the  dcupa^sljc 

8,     We  <^nn4^t  n^mpatt^seiiviiii 

E^rticipateJn  tbe^r  patriotic  i^fcj^ir. 

naximi  mlui  pimiU,  s^prerJi^.k^ 

s  over  tbeit  children  canuot<;:i^ji- 

ject,  which  is  the  welffire  .i^)^  ihje 

right  to  inflict  the  smallest  evi), 

but,  to  secure  Uim    horn  ,:j^m9fi 

0  evils  to  chop^  fof  another,  t^ 

ty  as  much  as  of  prudenc^. ,  Xfee. 

)at  the  parent  is   to  bis  family^; 

>f  his  constitution  and  the  ess<i|'. 

iia]  reJi«i^ionsf  whicjU  unite  him  to  everymi^mber  oCit»topro* 

.vide  for  i,be  w^nts^^  sustpju  the  ,weaknef^s^,and,.di^ect;-,tiie 

jiu,cjlgpiej^|s^,of  ihc^  whole  a^ud  of  every  |)art,  and  if  iji^ed  bQj;|o 

^  p^f  vjBqt  by  cpef  juio^  any  one  member  injuring  ;|inj  othQrA;gr 

,  from  teing  a  qause  of  detriment  to  th€^  iii^hvle. ,  ,  Thia  if  J»||- 

^ura)  equUy  and  justice^  to  wbic;h  every  nifin  si^biscri^lim 

,tj^e  ordinary  transactions  of  lifCi  in  affairs  eyen  of  li^^W^f^^ 

ment  :  it  cannot  then  be  contrary  td  equity,  ih  thQSf  o^l^e 

l^ighest^  which  concern  even  life  itself,    and  tbat  hot  the  life 
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4f  ari  JrtdlV^ual'^  tiut 'successively  tliat  of  all  the  individtials 
of  Whidi^  Sodkty  if  coQipojied.  if  to  commit  tt  nuisance  be 
M<:#^m^agQlti8l  lawv  how  much  greater  should  it  be  to 
lifbroduibe  apestil^ncetf 

-xW^  thtfetWe  fe*»l  tfblrge*  16  the  author  of  this' tt^I-m^U 
ffitt 'address  fdr  his  pro)}osal  to  submit  the  practice  bf  vario- 
li(Mi^iiMcu1tttibrt K)  'some  re^trictfons  by  the  authority  of  par- 
lllStll*^l3^j  ^'  He  hfa«i  confirmed  hh  own  argument  ky  adducing  • 
tto«'ISj^BGhpIe<5f  our  fetncestorsin  times  which  w^  are  ready  to 
l^igomiise^s  blirbarous/ but  which,  if  we  consider  the  po- 
l}t*y'Wb)lrh  djkriated  ^me  of  their  laws,  we  ought  rather  to 
tt^^^id4s  wiWeatid  humane.    After  the  Norman  conquest, 
the  leprosy,  previously  unknown  in  Eiigland,  was  Introduced 
fttfm  IhteCoDtfnent/and  extended  its  ravages  far  and  wide 
ihAHUghbut  the  Istund.     The  taw  was  not  supine  in  its  endea- 
'V^ufrs  to  cl*eek  the  progress' of  this  domestic  foe.    Our  ati- 
4cle^  Ul^  bcx^ks  contain  the  form  of  a  writ,  de  f^prost)  amo* 
^tiMit^;  w^  have  the  evidettce  of  it  ih  the  register  of  writs, 
-6  Wo^k  at  least  as  ancient  as  the  statute  of  Westminster 
five  setoad,  19  Bdward  I.  c.  Zi,  A.D.  H85  :  and  a  record 
itoay  befotind  oftheyear  I4f!te>  8th  of  Edward  IV.  printed 
in  the  nth  of  Rymer's  Foedera,  p.  6S5,  which   shews  that 
<ip'to  tbtit  time  this  writ  was  actually  issued  and  acted  upon. 
'The  statute  of  James  1.  c.  31,  providers  for  the  maintenance 
ii#th6se  infected  by  the  plague,  Qnd  ordains  due  regulations 
f^w  the  separati6n  of  the  infected  from  the  sound.     Persdiafe 
iiifrmgltigtliese  regulations  were  adjudged  to  different  pu- 
liiisha^ats  according  as'  the  condition  of  their  disease  was 
deemedi  more  or  less  h1°iZ^dous   to  those  who  approached 
^be«i.     If  they  were  free  from  infectious  sores,  the  offender 
irastHinlslYedasa  vagabond,  according  to  the  penalties  of  the 
isiatute  of  the  39th  of  Elizabeth,  for  the  punishment  of  rogues 
iand  vagabtmds :  butifan  infected  person,  commanded  to  keep 
iloiise,  should  contrai7  to  such^ commandment,  wilfully  and 
Mrontemptubusly  go  abroad,  and  converse  in  company,  having 
aoy  infectious  sore  tipon  him  upcured,  such  person  was  ad- 
judged as  a  felon,  and  to  suffer  the  paim  of  dtdth  at  a 
feion. 

;$uckwa9the  policy  of  our  forefathers.  In  later  times 
3e$JgWt  iiveral  acts  of  ^arliiment  have  been  {Massed  totegarate 
^^  pratstJce  of  quaraatine.  That  of  th^  3dth  of  hrsjimsfent 
"^ftiajej^tyftrslext^ded  these  regulations  to  aH  cfoutitgcous 
-^tefet^^'ind  distefhpers,  as  well  the  plague ;  and  the  45th  Of 
'iisTthaJfeslyyc,  10,  which  forttii  the  present  c6d^  of -our  laW 
-^MS^ttve  to  cjttarairthie,  cqirfirms  tuese  rceulatlon*.  Oii^r 
^iuftpradiEls/  ^^     - 
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^  On  $ihe  details  df  wise  precaution  and  salutary  rigour  provided 
by  this  act,  I  do  not  enlarge  :  have  they  ever  excited  complaint  ci* 
r<jtnoBBipance  ?  But  will  it  be  either  wise  or  consistent,  while  we 
thus  guard  our  country  from  exterior  infection,  voluntarily  to  che- 
tish  a9  infection  equaMy  malignant  within  its  own  bosom  ? 

It  would,  1  apprehends  be  no  rigorous  or  arbitrary  decree  Xii  the 
legislature^  ihat  should  wholly  prohibit  variolous  inoct^tion  ;  but 
longer  to  forbear  to  regulate ,  and  limit  that  practice,  wogld  be  a 
vicious  acquiescence  in  individual  caprice  to  the  public  detri* 
ment/  ; 

These  examples  vrill  be  satisfactory  to   those  who   thinij; 

that  deductions  of  equity  and  reason  require  to  be  fortified. by 

precedent.  But  this  author  has  omitted  a  consideration^  which 

has  always  struck  us  as  the  most  forcible  argument  in  favouif 

of  some  coercive  regulations,   as  it  shews  that  all  othej:  at^ 

tempts  to  exterminate  the  small-pox   nnust  prove  nugatory, 

A  very  large   portion  of  the  community   resist  or.  n^jj?^ 

inoculation  of  any  kind  V  a  few  from  scri^ples  of  conscienpe; 

om  the  he^edlessness  of  ,poverty,  ever  occupied 

Me  food  of  the  passing   day ;   many  frona   the 

linal  desire  of  being  relieved  from  the  burden  of 

.     -^mong  such  the  ravages  of  the  smallpox 

itinue,  unless  the  state  will  undertake  the  pa^ 

:)f  defending  those  wha  ar<e  neglected  or  ubant 

r  natural  protectors. 

conclude  without  warmly  recommending  this 
general  attention  and  favour. 


Art.  XVIII. — J  concise  Gazetteer  of  the  ^ost  rejnarkMe 
Placet  in  the.  World;  mth  brief  Nothces  of  the  principid 
hiUoricai  Eventu^  and  moit  celehrated  Persons  conntetei 
Kith  them;  to  which  are  annexed,  Ue/erences  to  the  Books 
of  Htstori/y  Voyaoes^  Iravcls,  ^c.  intended  to prorhote  the 
Improvement  of  Youth  in  Geography ,  History ,  and  Bio- 
graphy. By  J  homas  Bourne,  Teacher  of  Writing  and 
Geography,  llaekney,  8to.  8s.  boards,  or  ys:  bound. 
Maw  man,     1S07. 

THERE  are  ftw  places  which  are  not  corlnected  will! 
feme 'interesting  circumstances  ;  they  have  either  been  the 
s(  ene  of  some  remarkable  occurrence,  or  ihe  birth  place  of 
Mniie  person  who  has  been  celebrated  in  Hteraiure,  in  arts', 
or  arms;  or  they  are  at  present  distinguished  by  some  par- 
ticular species  of  produce  or  manufacture*  Uhen  these 
associated  ideas  are  combined  with  any  paiticular  town,  viU 
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lagc,  ardWtrict,  they  tend  to  assist  the  memory  of  tlie  geb- 
graphical  student,  and  to  render  the  local  knowledge  which 
-is  thus  acquired,  less  fugitive  and  evanescent.  Consi'det'ed 
in  this  view,  Mr.  Bourne's  Gazetteer  is  an  ingenions,  amur- 
iug,  and  edifying  performaiKre,  We  wilt  extract  one  or  two 
of  Uis  articles  as  a  specimen  of  his  plan. 

*  UcREVOAD,  tfie  capital  of  HerefordsWre.  It^  ctiiof  matiufac- 
•ture  i»  gloves.  Owen  Tudor,  billed  at  ttie  battle  off  Morfimei-'s 
cross,  1 461,  was  buried  in  this  city.  At  Hereford,  the  yoniige'r 
Spencer,  the  unfortuuiUe  favourite  of  Edward  II.  was  executed  in 
1326,.  Many  persons  of  ewinenee  huve  koeiv  bom  in  tiils  city'; 
amopg  the  most  distingui^bfd  are,  Mites  Smitb,  sc»ii  of  a  maker  df 
arrows,  who  bficftuie  ,hibbop  of  Gloucester,  and  who  was  engaged 
by  James  I.  in  ih^  traublation  of  the  B^Uie  ;  John  Davies  and 
Richard  Gerthirge,  two  eminent  penmen  5  und  David  Garrick  a& 
actor  of  inimitable  powers.     Beaut,  of  England,  VI.  499«'  -' 

*MAGi>KBUiiGrt,a  city  of  Germany;  it  has  a  handsome  palace^a  fine 
arsenal,  and  a  magnificeftt  cathedral,  which  contains  the  mausoleum 
ofOthothe  great.  Here  are  mnhufactures  of  cotton  and  linew 
goods  ;  st(K!kiDgs,  ^ves,  and'tobacco  ;  but  the  principal  are  those 
of  wooileiv  and  silk.  It  is  'happily  situated  for  trade,  having  an  easy 
•comnmniaation  with  Hamburgh  hyth&  Elbe,  and  lying  in  the  road 
between  Upper  and  Lower  •  Germany.  It  is  also  the  strongest 
(fortrasi)  bi;longing.tpltis  Pruiisian  maiestyj  where  his  principal 
magazines  and  fuui^drie^  are  established.  It  was  taken  by  storm  io 
1631,  by  the  imperial  general  Jolly,  wbo  buriit  the  ^owa  siid  mas* 
sacred  the  inhabitants,  of.wbom  qnly  SOO  escaped  out  of  40,000'^ 
and  many  young  women  plunged  into  the  Elbe.  Baron  Trenck  was 
confined  in  a  dungeon  in  this  place  by  the  king  of  Prussia  (Freilerick 
II.)  for  nine  years  five  months  and  some  days.  Life  of  Tr^^ici^ 
translated  by  Holcroft.  Towers's  laemoirs  ot  Frederick  II.  26}^ 
The  garrison  of  Magdeburgh,  consisting  of  20,000  men,  surrendered 
to  the  French,  November  1806,who  found  in  it  an  immense  treasure.^ 

The  most  amusing  and  instructive  way  of  Leaching  g^^ 
graphy  is  by  associating  it  with  historical  and  biographical 
lecotlecttona. 

-iTinii  ^  hsccffs^igiiWimi      iiniiUiiiH   t,ii,=»ac;agaaitu,j'ir  un,,,i,i  ,r      ■  ttuia. 

Art.  XIX. — Jn  Abridgment  of  the  Light  of  Nature  pur^ 
sued,  by .  Abraham  I'ucker,  Esq,  orjginally  published,  in 
seven  Volumes,  under  the  Name  of  Edward  :fuirch^.Msq. 
Svopp,  5^ii.  l6i.  Johnson.     1807.  , 

THE  second  and  last  edition  of  the 'Light  of  Nature/  was 
piiblisiwd  in  J^J  in  seven  large  volumes  8vo.  A  reduction 
therefore  of  a  Work  so  voiammous  to  abuirt   one  seventh 
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pari  of  the  qaatitUy  ib  a  ft^ithf 
whrch  presenre*  ihe  Mfhole  fcoti< 
^inal,  tnotft  in  itself  6e  dobtide 
ancc.  For  few  fnprsons  have  le 
original ;  and  of  thog^  i^ho  ha* 
low  the  aiuhor  through  the  thrc 
is  often  lost  to  be  riesunaed  again 
of  adesultory  coihpdsitfoni  whici 
intervals  through  t^ie  8(>ace  of  at 
work,  daring  the  ex^utron  of wh 
inn»t  have  experienced  tiich  nun 
repetitions  must  be  expected  tQ  o 
tinglj  relapse  into  the  track  of  its 
duce  bs  new  what  it  had  produced 
ftlteralion  in  the  order  and  expre 
freqfuently  found  in  the  large  > 
while  they  facilitate  the 'labour  of 
utility  of  an  abridgment.  The  | 
abridgment  has  followed  is  we  thi 
in  which  he  has  executed  it  is  en 
He  has  omitted  the  various  repe 
digressive  details^  and  pruned  av« 
^uage  which  41  re  found  in  the  01 
tire  the  singular  remarkSiOi*  si 
short  he  has  preserved  «tl  the  | 
gtrishlng  features  of  the  work.  A 
cMipared  the  abridgment  with  t 
nothing  oniitted  which  we  co 
lained  which  we  could  wish  1 
Tucker  have  never  been  read  or 
serie;  perhaps, this  abridgment  v 
rally  known.  In  solidity  of  sen 
^d  above  all  b  copious  variety  < 
lies  what  is  complex  and  familia 
equal  to  any  of  to  all  the  metapl 


AtT.  XX.— L^^/fiffs  on  the  Liturgy ;  dtlivertd  in  the  Pariih 
Church  of  Saint  Jnt^oHn,  f Vat  ling- Street.  By  t^e  Itet. 
Bcnry  Draper ,  D.  D.  of  S(.  Edmund's  ffaii,'  Dxford, 
Sunday  Morning  and  Evening  Preacher  of  that  Parish, 
and  Lecturer  ofSt.^  George  the  Martyr,  SmkU^rk.*  Mvo. 

\    !««,  %d.  boarfU.    Williatojs. 

^  THE  tle#.  Hejoiry  Draper^  D.  D*  is  one  of  tbdtt  pitiM^htori 
]Rh^  n^^c^be  to  tbe^aelyes  the  exduaive  title  of  «yatigeU<a}. 
These  gmtlem^  talk  wiiii  grfsi^  nhcsfk^oet  tkait  ccH*ia 
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;  le  wbich 

■J  Mn-i^vS' 

M»  *^"^ 

tpiractical 
iSOQft^:  of 
erf  vM^ue 

cet.  .  I«f)it 
id.ximaia 


Abt.  XXl,-rrMjj^rism$iiff(ir  PUHv  SiHjiey;  ujtk Remarks 

]Vfi88  POIITER,  a  My  already  krrown  to  the  tVorl4i  t^Mch 
to  lier  advantage,  by  the  verypieasing  novel  of  *Tf*b^<leu» 
^f  Warsaw/  has  further  proved  lierself  in  (\^  pre^^|ijt^(^b« 

IfafrOi. imagination. '  Tim  affections  of  th^  f^jtneh  hkye  t^^ 
'  <J#*T,Ji«?.  Villas*  Woii^wli^;^  190?!^  T    * 
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3M  JPioAl^'*  Jfh$mms  of  Sir  Phikf  Sidney'. 

cdid^plet€ly  won  'fay  tte  hercrio  virtttes  of  Sir  Philip)  ISidney/ 
\?bo>  though  rather  an  antique  lover  for  a  nym[ni  of  mo*- 
dern  days,  Mi^neverthekss^a  very  honourable  abject  of  plato- 
jiic  attachment.  We  are  sorry  to  add,  that  Mtss  P/s  hearty 
though  9trongiy,  ianot  exclusively  devoted  to  this  *  gentle' 
shepherd  of  Arcady.'  The  present  king  of  Sweden  claims, 
at  least,  a  second  place  in  it,  and,  having  the  advantage 
<>ver  his  rival  in  being  «liU  alive,  has  secured  the  enviable 
honours  of  a  dedication.  Her  enthusiasm  has  led  her  tor 
find  in  this  young  sovereign  a  parallel  to  her  Engli^  knigfaii 
The  commencement  of  his  reign  has  certainly  exhibited  « 
picture  of  firmness  not  very  uwual  irt  the  European  Courts 
of  thisday ;  and  If/  with  valour  and  generosity,  be  pos^ 
gfessesone  half  the  wisdom,  sense,  and  piety,  which  blazed 
forth  in  the  ^  true-  mirro^r  of  chivalry,'  he  must,  iodeedj^ 
ifceli  deserve  the  honour  conferred  upon  him. 

These  little  volmnes  are  but  a  prelude  to  greater  per- 
ifbrmances,  in  which  Miss  P.  designs  to  celebrate  the  memo- 
ry of  her  hero.  She  informs  us  in  the  preface  that,  nnlcR* 
*  jntimidated  by  the  charge  of  arrogance  from  yet  further 
tricing  the  literary  steps  of  her  noble  author,'  she  means 
to  prepare  pure  copy  of  his  Poems  and  Arcadia  for  the 
prfBSj  and  to  complete  an  already-projected  ij/e  qfSir^ 
JPhilip  Sidney.  " 

Far,  very  far  be  it  from  ne  to  bring  against  her  any  suctl 
charge  as  that  which  she  seems  to  dread.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  useful  libraries  and  literary  commtmi cations  sa 
liberally  offered  her  for  the  purpose;  the  latter  pari  of  fcer 
design,  at  least,  cannot  fail  of  proving  equally  interesting 
and  instructive  in  the  execution.  If  we  are  less  warm  in 
our  anticipation  of  Xhejvrmer,  it  proceeds  liot  from  a"dy 
depreciation  of  her  talents  (which  we  conceive  fully  com- 
petent to  the  task),  but  from  our  idea  of  the  works  which 
ahe  proposes  to  revise.  As  the  mirrour  in  which  a  most 
noble  and  virtuous  spirit  is  reflected,  the  Arcadia  will  aU 
ways  be  preserved  in  the  libraries  of  men  of  real  taste  and. 
feeling.  It  was  once  very  generally  read  and  admired.  It 
is  still  sometimes  opened,  and,  to  many  person  si  presents  a 
8t)urce  of  satisfaction  and  pleasure.  But,  let  it  be  published 
in  what  shape  it  may,  it  will  never  again  be  found  in  com- 
mon circulation.  It  is  too  strongly  infected  with  all  the 
conceit  and  affectation  which  degraded  the  genius  of  the 
age  ^  and  there  is  no  relief  from  disgust  in  the  charms  of 
fancy,  in  'which  it  is  lamentably  deficient.  The  soul  ot 
lionour,  indeed,  pervades  the  mass,  but  it  creeps  in  a  languid 
-stream  through  the  flats  of  uninteresting  conversatidn,  mo* 
motouous^soiiTo<][uy^  and  wearisome  jeflectioO;  affording  ie« 
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IreshmeBt  to  tlie  traveller  vlio  dips  occasionally  into  it^  hut 
baffling  the  patience  of  hiih  who  attempts  to  follow  its 
course  through  so  very  long  and  desolate  a  tract  of  country. 

Some' of  Sidney's  potetry  is  m  tt  lofty  strain  of  letttitnent^ 
tindisfigvred  by  conceit,  and  therefore  worthy  of  presei-v^i. 
tion.  But,  whatever  is  good  in  it,  is  lo  be  found  already  \tt 
many  publications,  and  in  every  body's  hand ;  sd  that  riel'- 
ther  from  that  part  of  her  scheme  can  we  augur  any  great 
accession  of  fame,  or  of  more  solid  success,  tp  the  edi(or. 

It  remains  t<9  mention  more  particulaHy  the  book  before 
us,  '  the  Aphorisms  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.'  His  works  abound 
with  religious  and  moral  observations,  out  of  which  Miss  ?• 
has  made  this  selection.  They  wer^  generally  written  on  thp 
spurof  the  moment,  without  forethought  or  consideration,  and 
ell  give  evidence  of  the  nobleness  of  mind  wbi<?h  dictated 
them.  But  whoever  looks  in  them  for  brilliancy  of  wit,  quiclcr 
nefts  of  apprehension,  originality  of  sentiment,  terseneSB 
of  expression,  or  eloquence  of  language,  will  upon  the 
*vbol6  be  much  disappointed.  They  are  moral  sentences, 
and  nothing  but  moral  ^ntences,  and,  for  the  most  part.  Hi 
Tcry  common  clothitig.  They  are  certainly  dalculaled  to  givfe 
little  pleasure  except  to  tninds  as  enthusiastic  as  Miss  Por- 
ter's, on  which  the  character  of  the  illustrious  writer  has  madp 
exactly  the  impression  which  her's  has  received  from  i^. 
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RELIGION.^ 

Art.  ^^.^f'Sermons  an  several  Subjects^  by  the  Rev.  H,  B.  Wils&n^ 
M,  A.  Curate  and  Lecturer  of  St,  Michael's  Bastishaw^  and  one 
Qfihe  Masters  of  Merchant  TaylorU  School,  S:oo,fp,  4^64.  lOs,  6dm 
Kivingtons.  1807. 

Mr.WILSON  is  the  author  of  a  letter  toLordGrenville,  on  whicb, 
in  our  review  for  August,  we  were  obliged  to  bestow  a  little  gentle 
cestigatijOn,  which  was  amply  merited  by  the  unparralleled  effrontety 
■•nd  unchristian  intolerance  of  the  performan<Jfe. '  In  the  preseht 
"voliimei  Mn  Wilson  appears  to  be  hardly  less  overstocked  with  assu- 
rance than  lie  m  w^oIuir  in  cbarity.    The*  tumid  self-conceit  of  tlie 

Ya 
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xnan  is  displayed  tnii^'aricty  of  iiistftn<»fe8  ;  and  be  never  8p)ieaiSfjl4l 

he  in  tretter  humour  in  the  pjulpit,  than  when  he  is  talking  ot  himseH. 

.This  is  very  visi|[)le  in  his  eighth  eernion,  in  which  Mr.  WiUoii  appears 

lo  he  the  prinpipal  hero  in  tjie  pie.te.     But  lebt  the  reader  should 

J)«\VA\^lhng*touke\^s  nt  oi^r  wor<l».wewi|I  produce^  specimen  ^f 

pgotim^f  bucli  a9  is  not  every  day  iix^Q  fuupd.     *  When  1  first  i^a- 

^red   on  tlie  d*>chHrge»  &c. — ^Icon^idefed  that  I  ws^s  to  \yaifch  fo( 

ATour  ^pul.s,  &c.  ;-r*I  can  so^pinly^ay,  that  J  h^ye  neverlobi  .Sght 

lOf  thtit   awful,  idea.     1   have   not  jpispent  |he  time  ailotled^^  st 

jlisCoi^se   from  the  pulpit  in  abjitru>^e,  gpepiilative^  or   fanciful,  re- 

Aectious,     Nor  hav^^  I  cpnisuU^O./myfOwn  ea$e   or  vahity  5rt  the 

.C^mpp^itiojis^Awhit^h  I  h^ive  prpouced.,,but,,  &c/-— *%¥  erideat^our 

ias   been   not    to  gam  the    applause'  of'^^men,'    but.'^-r-*.  It?  "mt 

addresses  to  you,  1  have   used  every   mode  of  remonstrance,  ~&c/ 

^TT'*  i.ba^e  con^tanlly  bouie  iji  n^i»d  th«  immortality  of  your  SQuls^ 

vAc!^  I  have  proposed  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  as  the  nile  oif 

,9yiM»r  d^ty*  Ac*'-*-*  I  have  laid  l?efoi*e  you  the  condiiimik,  '<8cc/— *  I 

.*;-.bay«!nt>f  failed  to  reprove  the  yipes  \^hich.  are  gaining  ground,'.  &t.- 

.c,*,^^  1  haye  wished  to  w&kfi  you  alfoundi  ^^c/— r*  |  have  c*aHed  *oo 

j^yoa  to  imitaiej  ^c.'i — '  I  am  Qiot  conscious-  of  haying  su^eri?5  sin 

"     '      '*    Sfisejn&tances  of  the  dekctfl^ble  use  of  that  conceited 

and; /the  possessive  my,  ocpur  within  tbe  space  of 

po  extiaordinary  jep^tli  (Sjpr.  pi^^  137— 9t)'»  ^*^" 

to  conclude  that  Mr.  VVifson  is  on*rio  bad  trrtn^ 

d   we  should  be  sorry  t6  disturb  the  jyljeasiireable 

B  pn  better  terms  with  his  fellow  christians, 'Whose 

differ  from  his  o»yn.     But^  a^  we  h^ave  often  ob- 

Q  U  usually  accompanied  witfa  intolerance. '  'And, 

>ual,  tbe  intolerance  of 'Mr.  W/s  reTiglbiis'cree^is 

corresponding  servility  in   bis  polrtical.     Uncon^ 

ty  is  the  principle  of  ipe  one,  a|id  passive  obedi- 

•     And  while  he  assails  the  poor  dissenters  with 

>     the  virulence  of  his  forked  tongue,  he  has  sweet  a'hd  fulsome  flattery 

'    to  lavish  on  tbe  spoilesf  puniy"of  tke  mitre  and  the  prpwii.     Indeed 

I     Mr,  W,  is  one  ot   those  gentUmen  who,  while  in  his  orthodox  leal 

|ie  would  readily  trample  on  the  ntck  of  pre»byt^riari"  orcajhplic, 

y  uld  riot  scruple  to  ttstify  his  political  complaisiance  by  any  atpt  of 

.-     ^tivility,  which  it  might  suit  his  interest  to  execute,   and    his  em- 

..   ylmers  to  impose.     Instead  of  endeavouring   to  repress   the  hea- 

"^enly  flaine  of  freedom   and-of  charity,   instead  pf  iattefftpting,  to 

^  ,4^bri(»ge  our  pc*§ent  stock  of  civil  or   religious  liberty,  let  Mr.  W, 

.^^Cor-linjiJiis  p.reaphing  lojhp^e  moral  dpiit^  which  are  enjoined  in 

|l:e  l^vangelibls,  and  which  are  most  essentially  conacctcd  with  the 

best  inieresis  ci   mhi.kind.      TiiotJE  duties  constitute  th« 

V    ONLY  yiTAi:  cjikisTlANiTY  i  a|id  if  the  raiuiaters  of  the  esta- 

ilishn>ehi  wouI*i  Jay  more  stress  on  ihcm,  than  orv  vain  ceremonials 

apd'myiterious  creeds,  ibe  c^tjsesof  dissention  would  be  diminished, 

^  ii,iid  Hicn  of  (iifil'Kirit  opinions  wo|ild  ^nd^nore  pleasure  in  the  sanc- 

tliaiy  ot  the  phiircb.     We  cannot  but  remark,  that  Mr.  Wilson  has 

Hx^d  too  high  a  price  on  h^  sermons  'y  iia|t'  a  guinea  ^  an  exorbk 
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iant  demand  iot  a  volume  of  464  pages^  very  loosely  pri^'teu,  tfhd  ofi 
IMtp«F  of  A  very  coarse  and  indifiereiu  manUp&cture. 

POLiTlCS. 

-Art-  23.— Th):  tP'anis  dftke  People i  nM  the  Memk  of  the  G<Mnp' 
7n^nt  ;  oryOhjfttionlS  to  the  Inter ftr dice  of  t fit  UrgisraturtiH  fht 
'  Afairs  of  the  Poor;  aii  recomrhe'nded  by'  Mf-^WIdtbriad  intkt 
^  jtioitse  of  Commdns,  o%  ThutsUdy,  February  ij,  ISOT*  By  John 
Bove,  Author  of  an  *  tiutUne  of  hPhhfor  reduting  the  ^6or*4 
Rate,  SfcJ  and  of  ^  the  Priitcjptes  and  llegalatfofis  of  Tranifuitlitjfp 
an  Institution  comin^'i^d  m  an  iscOhonkkdi  Bank  in  Albi'dn-itf'eit; 
ftear  BlackfriarU  B ridge i*  Sro;  3i.  Jordan  and  Maxwell. 
I8O7.  .      .'  '     ^  •   -       /-' 

•■■'••-  c 

Ma-  BONE  (Contends,  tUt  all  legislative  interferetice  ikiih  rfepe^i 
id  the  managtsmeiltof  th^  pbor,  is  highly  impolitic  dtid  aBsoIut^y 
pfehiicious;  and  that  true  wisdom  corisiSts  in  tctting  them  alone* 
This  position  he  maintains  with  considerable  force  of  argqrtient  ;ish^' 
%vc  thi-nk  that  his  pam^let,  wWch  evinces  no  fcorhirion  sllareofpe^ 
netration  alid  iibility,  deserves  the  sej-iotis  Attention  of  all  whti  are 
interested  in  the  happtheSs  of  thfcir  fellow  creatoVeS.  We  do  ifot-io* 
.  incide  with  him  in  his  entire  reprobation  of  Mr;  'Whitbrfici's  system  ; 
Jnil  we  do  not  think  his  pamphlet  the  less  deserving  of  our  p!wfe«>, 
because  there  are  some  jpoints  in  which  his  opinions  are  at  iNkriatice 
with  our  own4  " 

Art.  24.— Wtf  Pblili^at  dnd  Militdh/  IStatk  of  ^kropit  (\  h&r)  ytm 
^ddressto  the  British  Nation^  exhibiting  the  sole  Meant  of  ffre* 
serving  the  Independence  and  Liberties  of  the  BHUih  Btnptrie^  ittid 
vfrestuing  those  of  Enrtyp6  from  the  tyrdniij  of  th'e  Fr^ntk&f- 
vemment»    By  Alexander  Walker,  Esq.  6to.  5*.   Crosby;    1^7. 

Ma.  ^VALKER  ascribes  the  miseries  of  E 

..  merit.  To  this  neglect  he  imputes  the  French  1 
opposite  policy,  which  has  been  adopted  ^inc 
placing  genius  and  talents  in  their  appropriat 
vers  the  (ofjndation  of  the  extraordinary  succi 

,  the  measures' of  France  both  in  the  cabinet  ai._  ... 

in  France,*  since  the  revolution^  none  but  men  of  talents  have  been 

.  employed  in  t,he  civil  and  military  departments  of  the  state  ;  th^  old 
governmeots  of  Europe  have  pursued  the  former  system  of  lettiirg  ef- 
frontery and  ignorance,  when  favoured,  by  corruption  and  initigUe^ 
fill  those  situations  where  only  virtue  ahd  ability  oUght  to  be  founds 
The  Consequence  has  bjeen  as  might  be  expected)  mismanagement 
and  defeat.  France  has  been  every  where  triumpharttj  while  bet 
enemies  have  been  humbled  in  the  dust.  Evert  in  Britain,  where  intel* 
lettual  merit  is  more  generally  diffused  than  in  any  otheir  part  of  tlia 
^orld^  vve  seldom  8ee  vsfiit  than  a  very  slender  poi'tion  of  it  advap^ 
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cd  to  th«'dvit)  Wltmry,  <iv  ecb1«ila«tic3)^  d<*pAftment«  of  the  slate* 
But  few  men  of  di8tiRgtttshed4a)entff  are  found  in  ftf»y  of  th«st  situa- 
tions. The  truth  is,  that,  in  England,  the  patronage  of  the  govern- 
ment is  more  devoted  to  the  ^ihcrease  of  Undue  influence  than  ta  the 
encouragement  either  of  ability  or  worth.  In  the  public  offices,  in  the 
array ,.tlKJ  navy,  and  particularly  tke  chureb,  weajae  men  invented 
wjtb  honour  and  enriched  with  emolument,  who'  are  totally  incompe- 
tent to  ^11  the  situations  in  which  they  are  placed,  with  credit,  ta 
tHemselves,  or  wilh  .advantage  to  the  community.  In- the  appoint- 
nients  of  governpieiit,  the  question  is  not,  wha^  moral  or  intellectual 
excelJeDjcp  does  the  individual  possess  5  but  what  degree  of  parlia- 
mentary Jnfiuei^ce  canhe,  l^U  friends^or  relations,  coromaud  I 

Art.  25. — A  Key  to  the  recent  Conduct  of  the  'Emperor  of  Russia* 
Svo.  2s.  6(t.     Jordan  and  Maxwell.     I8O7. 

vTfiR  writer  oif  this  pamplilet  atU;ibu^s  tbe  peace  of  Tilsit,,  to  the 
n^l<^ct  9/^e4ate^9dminis|^tiQn, in  furnishing  Russia  with  supplies 
t^rf^^^X  on  the  \«ar«  ,  He  says,  that  the  H^ssi^n  treasury  was  ex- 
hau^leiU  that  the  emperpr,  had  neither  money  t^  procure  .provisioos 
i^>.wMPlike  stores  ;  tha^f  pu  this  account,   the'Rus^n  army,  a£tcr 
t(jL^battie  of  I^ylau^  i^tead.of  following  up  ^hejr  succe^s^s,   were 
ol)[fgt>fi  to  fay  b^af^k  ,^n ,  jKoningsberg ;.  a,n^  that;,!  during  the  battle, 
ap4  two  days.befop,  thfyliad  been  ^^In^st  entirely  without   food. 
Q^.jf  jsuck  wj^^  the  situatipi;!  ofjfli^s^i^,  does  it  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  extreme   of  folly   to  advance  info  Polish   {^rp^ia    with 
nothing  but  famine  stalking  in  their  vap  and  in  their  rear?  Was  it  - 
fttissiao  sddJerSj  who  ajvaya   figbt  well,  would 
heir  rage  was  sharpened  py  hunger  ai^d  d^pa^r  ? 
)y  this  author,  tUa^  ajl  i^he^privationi^, which,  the 
»  and  which  wer,6  so  iniopicd  to;,  their  sticcess, 
reyentt^  by  the  pecuni^i;y  liberality  of  tl^is  coun- 
bata  grant  of  five  millions,  which   tte  emperor 
svlicittd    und^r  th^  inviting  name  of  a  loari,  vi^ouUi    haye  enabled 
him  to  Qvercome  the  difficulties  of  his  situation^  and  to  have  met  tbe 
enemy  on  equa)  terms,     We  are  however  more  dubious  bo^  of  the 
success  and  of  the  policy  of  this  expedient  than  .the  writer  appears 
t^,  be.     For  the  contir\cnt  has  long  and  oftea  been  inundated  with. 
I^ngl is))  guineas  to  purchase  hostility  against,  and   triumph^  over, 
l>ance.    Of  hostility  we  have  procured  enough^  but  of  trjnipphs  we 
Ikvcrhad  none.     Ouf  pieces  of  money,  even.  th(xugh  stamped    with 
the  king'.s  head,  have  jiever  been    able  to   repel  the  bullets  of  the 
French.    We  think  therefore  that  lord  Grenville  and  his  able  coad- 
jutors acted  more  wisely  in  keeping  our  moHey  at  home,  and  in 
leaving    the  emperor  of  Russia  to   shift  for  himself.     If  we  are 
accused  of  deserting  Russia  in   Poland,  we  may  accuse  Russia  of 
deserting  us  in  Italy.     For  there  was  a  period  during  the  present. 
\yar,  when  a  few  thousand  Russian  troops,   woi^ld  h2i\e  enabled  us- 
tp  da ive  the  French,  at  least  ou,t  of  Naples.    The  battle  of  Maida 
had  caused  king  Joseph  to  totter  on  his  throne ;  and  no  very  large 
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latoloFfCesH^ijklf  at  4hftt  «i«ipioiou&  pef  rod^  wtx&ld  sQt)!!^  bAve  iibftip^l^d 
tjve  Fieft<;t  to>  abaadoa  tlie  Neapolitan  doibaro^  ^he  war  woulit 
l^v^  tal|L^^  a  1)0 vv  tjLifn.;  and  the  Prussian  j]ioUner  ^ottki  probably 
^oi  have  bf  an  reduQed^Q  the  verge  9f  anhihihatiftdftv  *  '  < .  i ' ,.  * 

.'v  •     ,^.  .i..    '•  '     "      ••  •  ■'"  "'  ^''■"*''  '•^;  ■•  '- " 

ART^.$6.^^i^y  Srotw  YanhesLlof-,  the  W^kt1M^€>Tefihrtd>W^^ 

.  tXm^^Mt^kf^  ^AmericcU.    .2r*  <  Jo rdan .a;i(^  >  Maxwell;     i1907-* '  ^^ 

,^-..34;^..'  ;  ^    .'■•-^•' "  '^.-.-''-^   /'.^v-...-. 

OUR  West  India  colonies  a>:p  ^indebted  to  ^ipei;ica  foif^variaM 
articles  of  the  first  neqessity,  without  >vhich^  in  case  oJf\  ^^iupture 
between  Great  Bjitain  and  that  country,  they  wop  Id  be  e^poaedito 
the  roost  imminent  danger  and  ^the  most  aggravated  distres^  '.The 
wntfttauggeats  the  possibility  of  remedying  the  evil  by  Supplies 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  which  is  now  iri  our  possession,  aiid 
lyhich  we  fioat  that,  even  in  ^ase  of  peace,^  we  shall,  cootinuitf  to  f9^ 
^s^. .  tie  ttniik^  also  that  the  soil  of  th^  Gape  would  be  found  veil 
adapted,  to  th^cuilturft  of  ti»e  cotton  pja^t;  and  that,,  whila  ibis 
culture  tei)cjed,-tQ  promote  the  civilisatipnof  Africa,  it  would.^reader 
6reatBritaipjnc[(?pendeat  of  America  for  th;e6Ut)ply  of  aw  a^cti^Je, 
which  constitutes  ^  pr^seiit|  one  oi  our  stapte  ^i)4  <^^  ftoAri^ig 
ihahufactures*    ,      .  -  .    ^ 

AkT»  27. — ^  true  Picture  of  the-  United  Staiet  of  America  ;  ieing  a 
brief  Statement  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Government  and^Pepjfle.of 
.  tiai  Goitntry  tffiDards  Great  Britain,  from  the, Peace  concly^ded  in. 
*n7^S  ta  the  present  Time.'  By  a  British  Si iibjcci,  .  8t'(}»,  3«^ 
'  Jordan  a«rf  Maxwell.     1807.  ,  ,  -  * 

.'the  representation,  of. the  American  character^  pqli^iy  and  oona* 
efts,  which  i^  hipre  exhibited,   is  profes^d  to, be  drawn  from  <:hiel 
Justice  Marshall's  life  of  general  Washington*     Ever^ince  the«ra  of 
fhe  F'rench  revolutiojx,  America  ba?^  exhibited  %mpt«Dtts  of  Mi<>l*»ft 
internal    agitation.     Puring   the   life  of  Washington,   thc"t>"^^*® 
t/anqujllity  waspreserved  by  hi5;firmness  and  moderation.     He-wo* 
awaire  of  the  mischievous  intrigues  of  the  Fre^ich*  and  of  tbe^dan- 
gerous  designs  of  the  party  which   was  in    the  i<a,l«ne8t  of'  Fraiic€« 
His  object  was  to  maintain  the  coustitudpR  of  America  as  it  was^ 
an^   not  to  risk  its  benefits  by  another-  revolutioi^ary   stiorm.     In 
this  he  succeeded,  aor  were  ^lis.  exertions  entirely  vain  to  give  a  tuorff 
sober  and. pacific  turh  to  the  public  mind.     But,  after  his  death,  tha 
more  violent  party  gained  the  ascendant,  apd  a  disposition  .bi^l^. 
iiiimical*  lo  Great   Britain,   and   pr^portipnallyr^  favourable  to  thef 
views  of  France,  ba^b^en  manifested  among  the  pfople,  an^icvenirt 
*    fhe  councils  pi' America.     Every  pr^atext  of  complaint  against  this 
country,  however  frivolous,  has  l^een  urged  wi:th   \ht  ufcmost  viru- 
lence of  language  and  of  sentiment ;  and    if  an  unparelleled.  spirit 
of  conciliatioii  bad  not  been  manifested  by  Greit  Britai|\,  the  two 
^ountnosiwould  long  ago  have  been  involved  in  war;     J.6rd  GrfO- 
ville  during  his  administration  omitted  no  exer'tions"  to  cement  a 
lasting  aoriity  between Gr<^tPritaitt  aiui.Americt.     Of  Ike'moral 
cbaracter  of  the  Americans;  as  far  as  it  can  be  appreciated  by  that 
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th<^  privileges  which  are  granted  lo  neutriils  are  liabJc  tb  nl^ise,  a^id 
are  contiriualJy  abused,  are   facts  of  which  the  pr 
cotirt  af  artm>talt\<  u9l  fufijJshamplx?  proof  r  but 
tant  miiy  be  ih^  i»birs<p,  we  should  hie  sorry  to  see 
tmJs  Miriiscrimrnut^ly  proscribed,  and   their  presen 
ti'onally  repealed.     For,  as  we  are^'Christhiti*,  were 
fureadriich  tends  td  trvitigate  the  evils  of  War,  even 
wies  ;'/and  we  are  of  bpiiiioB  *lhat  when  two   govc 
politftrio  go  to  war,   Uie  properly  of  private  ind 
never  parties  tti  ihe  gwarrel,  ought  to  be  inviolably  r 
seaand  by  la^id^    f^Fbe  pacific  merchant  blight  not  i 
seisjed  and  his  ships  captured,  merely  i)ecanse  the  g 
which  iic  tiveT  chooses  to  amuse  itself  with  the  tTKCHRisTiAN  ani> 
IftUA^o»At^GA^Mfe  OS"  waK.     No  war,'1jut  such  as  is  strict/^  dc» 
Jeimv€f  can 'be  rec^>nriled  to  tlie  genius  of  Christianity  ;  but  all  de- 
femiivrf  warfare  is  totally  ihcompHtible  with  a  system  of  merciless  ag- 
gressioo  on  the  property  of  unarmed  at^d'  unoffendJtig  individuals, 
J'bose  who   adroiiiister  the  governments  of  the. earth,  will,    on  this 
accounlyi^nd  a  fc^avy  reckoning  to  discharge  at  the  day  of  retribution. 

^RT.  30,— Three  more  Letters,  on  the  Subjed  of  the  Catholies,    to 
my  Brotfter  JihrQham^  xoho. lives  in  the  Cuuttljy..  By  Feter  Piymley^ 
Esq.     2d  Edition,     Budd.     ]«€?. 
,  In  tb^ie  tetten  we  disicoier  tht;  &ame  force  of  hamourj  and  saga« 
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the  Catholic  and  Protestant  world ;  the  ] 
By  a  regiment  *f  English  dragoons  ;  if 
at  haad,  he  would  ^  Imve  had  another  :  e> 
who  had  the  good  fonune  to  be  neither  En 
diately  provided  ^wilh  lodging,  soup,  cruci 
yeiics,  and  h<dy  water :  if  Turks  had  la 
received  an  order  from  the  treasury,  fo 
and  seraglios.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  fui 
this  xrusade  for  conscience  and  chrislianit 
agre^Wient  among  all  descriptions  of  peop 
cies  of  internal  persecution  ;  fo  deny  at  1 
had  been  denied  before ;  to  puniinel  poor 


his  Sibsenters;  and  to  treat  the  unhappy  Catholics  of  Ireland  asf 
if  their'longues  were  mute,  their  heels  cloven,  their  nature  brutal, 
and  designedly  subjected  by  Providence  to  their  Orange  masters/' 


POETRY. 

AttT.^l.— Tie  Sweets  of  Soliiude^  and  other  Poems.     B^  Thomas' 
Burnet.    15/«4;     Ss.6d.L9iW.  180f. 

Mr.  THOMAS  Burnet  if  not  content  with  writing  verse?,  but  mufit 
needs  ateo  take  designs  from'them  when  written.  And  of  the  design' 
which  is  prefixed  as  a  frontispiece  to  this  volume,  who  should  ba- 
the subject  but  Mr.  Thomas  Burnet  himself!  With  complacency, 
in  his  countenance,  and  his  thumb  in  his  mouth,  he  puts  us  stronMy 
in  mind  of 

*  Little  Jack  Horner, 

As  h<5  sat  in  his  corner  ^ 

Eating  his  Christmas  pie  ; 
He  put  in  his  thumb. 
And  pull'd  out  a  plumb, 
^  And  cried  '*  VVBat  a  good  boy  atm  1/  * 
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Solitude  has  n>et  yvlt\;i  Jf^^Y  ,deyo»4Jt  ^(j.miFersi ;  ZjpwwcrBwm  iii^ 

jrose,  anc?  Mr.  Burnet  in  verse**  *  The  latter  peeing  ^tb  be  of  muck 

the  same  opinion  \v.ith  the  fprmer\  \yho,  aflqf  desc^antjng  with  consi' 

^erahlie  eloquence,    through    seve.raj    pages',  Qjp   tfie  jpl^ab^urCA  anfj 

advantagf  s  of  soritude,  appears  at  Jast  f'p,  have  been,  gfe^un\ingtj^at 

yduare  all  ^he  ^vhile  accompanied  hy  a  fym^le   pQjjnpajji^on*    Soli- 

I'uffe,  >vith  a  lady  and  ajjowk,   (proyided  that   buoK  t(^  j^o.l  the  on^ 

Before  lis j,  may',  douhtless,  for  ji  certain  jin^e, j^e  agreeable  cjaoughi 

but  (hen  it  is  not'solitude,  [/ /'     '/  ..  '.      . 

,  such  afs  they  are,  are  celebrated  jjy  ourau- 

ek'gies,  Ele^eiaJlchUt  carmea  ,/  .|le,aiso  coinesr 

•  odes,  and  of  satire,  or  huiporoys   co^pposi- 

Fame/  is  intended^  we   beli^ve^   as  asatirtj 

or,  and  the   principal   wit  cppsists  in  calliiiff 

?,"   This  puerile  and  cont^raptibU  mode  ul 

tinst  our  eneriiy,  whif;h ,  daifyjs^ues.  frop  tb^ 

id  other  publications  of  the  Jay^^  is  unworthy 

Ler,     The  con(;|ueror  of  so  many  kiiigs  ia  noj 

as  like  these;   and   contempt,  n:al  or  aflfectecf, 

g  on  the  dreadfiil  struggle  which,  must  decide 

y,  would  prove  but  a  teeble  resource, 

ulhor*s  'Ode  to  War/  consist  in  the  use  of  a 

jissonant    words   of  his  own,  c;aii|ing,  which 

eye  of  nrian,  ir)  a  sublime  <j:onteropt  of  metre, 

respect  .for  sense* 

Art.  Z^:—^Cbniemplation,  a  Poem  ;  with  Tales  and  other  poeticat 
"Compositions.     Bi/    Johri  Penwarne.     Bvo.     6s,      Lopgrnaut 

MR.  ThomasBurnet  is  followed,  |)fl*«i^M5  cequiSf  by  Mr.  John 
Penivarne,  who  drags  the  Muse  by  manj  force  from  the  groves  and 
fountains  of  Helicon,  to  the  tirt  hiines  of  Cornwall.  Her  wmg» 
are  so^ damped  by  the  vapours  of  those » subterraneous  regions,  that 
-sjji^  C4nn9t' escape  fi^m  (heirneigiibotfrhood,  though  the  s^ui^jecstioC 
Contemplation,  a  tolerably  g^ue^itl/subject,  as  itimij^htseem,  and  is 
pursued  through  fouir  cantos.  In  the  second  of  these,  an  episode  i» 
ifitctfii^UiCad^  called  VWiUiam  a:Rd  Mary,<  being  an  hi&tiiiry  of  two 
Cumirfv  t*>v«rs,  of  whpm  the  former  went abroitd  to  seek  his  fortURC^ 
a^  9JI  k'v^  retiirn  was  sbipwn^cked  on. the  rocks  of  his  native  coua* 
^>' ioftight^of  bi^fwistress,. who  goes  maxJ,  according  to  due  iormf 
ii  con$?quence.  'I'he  reader  will  jnot  piaise  the  .invenjtloii  of  Mt* 
•  l*enwarne,  as  the*  saijie  story,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  has  before  been 
told  full  as  well  by  St.  Pierre,  in  his  Paul  and  Virginia;  and  may  also 
be  found  in  Enfield's  Speaker,  in  a  t^le  intituled,  (unless  our  memory 
fails  us,)  Junio  and  Theana.  \V«  h^d  little  anxiety  therefore  to  sec  it 
brought  to  table  a  thirdtimf>  without  any  varia^on  to  distinguish  iip 
except  for  the  worse.  In  the  thirdca?Jt(^  we  are:ag^in  dragged  to 
Penzance.  A  description  of  ihepilchard  liisbeify(the  bWP  idea  of  which 
is  enough  to*  inspire  a  man  with  th^  sou^  oi  ^  p^t).  the  Land 's  £Q|^ 
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all^tlj«r  collateral  subjects,  dfe  cdntin'U6d'  to  the  enc3  of  tlie  poem. 
S*icbarcth«  narrow  limits  prescribed  by  the  capacity  of  Mr.  Pen- 
warne  to  <he  boundless  ftights  of  *  Contemplation/  Why  that  par- 
tkftiiar  title  has  bedn  fixed  upon,  we  cannot  conceive.  The  authoi- 
migfativith  g feat  propriety  have  used  the  ttime  liberty  which  ShakV 
s]^re  has  done  #h  bis  Twelfth  Nigbt,  and  called  his  poem '  Conlem-- 
plation,  or  what  you  will/ 

^  We. should  fail  in  our  duty  to  this  author,  if  we  did  uot  recom- 
mend to  him  a  more  accurate  study  of  his  own  language,  before  be, 
again  invites  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  productions  of  his 
genius.  Verbs  active  and  verbs  neuter  are  used  by,  him  v/i^tH,  an 
iiidiscriminating  impartiality ;  for  in«tance^  to  hide  in  the  laUer,  to 
rwe  in  the  former  sense.  ,      , 

*  *  With  effort  vast  he  (a  Triton)  s^eai'd  to  rise 

A  chrystal  column  to  the  skies,  ' 

In  gentle  showers  which  fell.*" 

f '  ...  >      . 

These  nervQifs  Jines  are  part  of  a  fable  rmltuled  *  the  Po'untajn  anft 
tfte  Steam- etiginie,'  which  seems  to  have  been  written  for  the  purpose 
of  proclaiming  to  the  world  the  name  and  merits  of.  a  certain  en- 
gfhe-maker,  vi?.  *  the  author's  worthy  and  most  ingenious  friend,. 
Mr.  Jonathan  Hornblower,  of  Pen'ryn  in  Cornwall,* 

NOVEL. 

ArW.  33.— Gr«6rfo/  Forresiir  f  or^  the  Deserted  San:  a  No^d^  in 
four  Volumes  :  by  T,  P.  Lathi/ ,  Author  of  Usurpation^  8fc,  I2m«. 
Oddy.     1807* 

BOTH  in  su^ect  and  in  style,  the  author  of  the  *  Deserted  SoV 
has  evidently  made  Tom  Jon«6  his  model  ;v  and  though  he  is  -'very 
ioferioF  to  his  greiU  prototype,  yet  he  is  nutch. above  the  generality 
of  modern  novei-wrilers.  We  will  not  say  that  we  strencrously 
recommend  him  to  our  lemale  readers;  for  their  delicacy  will  be 
oflcRO&Qded,  the  author  having  too  frequently  introduced  scenes 
in*which  tlie  reader  is  left  to  *  dream'  the  conclusion  ;  and  which' 
are  sonietimes  drawn' witii  so  much  warmth,  that  we  wonder  tho 
p9))er  di^  not  take  fire.  He  merits  however  a  little  fonger  life  than 
roost  of  the  ephemeral  productions  of  the  day^  both  for  the  novelty 
of-  t^4ittempt,  «nd  ft>r  his  able  deHneatioo  of  several  of  his  cha- 
racterS)  particularly  Sir  Hector  Gabion,  -who  is  a  veteran  general, 
aftfl  ta:kes  the  part- ^'Squire  Western* ;  and  of  lord  Tandem,  who  is 
anodern  bl»ck*kg,  and  by  Sir  Hector's  consent,  pays  his  addresses 
t9  his  daughter  Jemima,  the  heroine  of  the  piece.  Between  this 
lady  and  Forrester '  there-  exists  a  mutual  passion,  unknown  to  Sir 
Hectoffi  '' So lae  >  attentions  however  which  Forrester  shews  to 
Mm  Diana  Gabion,  tan  old  maid,  and  sister  of  Sir  H.  she  miscon- 
st«^  into  '  tenders  of  aiection/  and  eiqaaUy<deceiv<«s  hersel/and 
lord  Tandem  with  the  hope  that  she  shall  *  hoax'  the  young  one. 
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5  «cem»s  in  consequence  take  place.  Lord  Timdcnp^ 
luspicions  that  thing«  are  not  going  on  quite  right, 
rott,  an  accommcKlHting  cl^aplain/  who  had  alsp 
overtures  to  Miss  Diana,  to  keep  a  good  Ipok  out* 
s  a  specimen  of  our  author's  style,  the  8i;c|h  ch|tp- 
lat  the  mottp  afiixed,  is  Henry  iVth^s  Soliio||uy  on 

*  If  that  great  master  of  human  nature  could  make  Henry  4th 

whine  (as  he  df)es  throughout  this  atlmirable  soliloquy)   for  want  of 

sFcep»  which  thousands  of  his  poc^rest  subjects' at  that  hour  enjoyed 

«nd cry  out, 'Uneasy  lies  the  head  that   wkiars  a erowh,' we  can 

otily  exclaim,  poor  weak  nature  !  How  much  wiser  ik  the 'infant  who 

when  displeased  with  a  toy,  throws  it  away  and  despises  it,  than  was 

Henry,  who  continued  to  wear  a  bauble, -which  glittered  indeed  in 

th«  eyes  of  others,  but  was  only  a  thorn  in  his  own  side  :  J)ut  every 

ttle  to  amuse  it*    If  a  crown^  which  millions  repose 

)Ut  bestowing  a  single  thought  on,  could  make  a  king 

s  a  night,  there  is  much  greater  reason  for  a  commoner 

s,  who  has  lost  that  essential  part  of  the  human  body 

i  is  indeed  a  headstrong  passion,  sCorhfiil  ofresistance,. 
)d,  arKi  over- bearing,  with  resistless  force  all  the  gentlcf 
|)assions,  except  one,  of  the  mind,  a^  a  river  swollen  with  rain,  or 
dissolved  snow,  overflows  its  i^anks,  and  sweeps  the  adjacent 
country  in  an  undistinguished  ruin.  But  ambition  is  th^staipp  of 
only  some  few  particular  ininds,  and  is  not  the  sovereij^ii  passion* 
It  yields  to  love,  whos6  sway  is  universal*,  and 'thou^  the' nnost 
irentleof  the  human  passions,  yet,  where'  it  takes  up  Its  rebitlencci 
it  is  no  less  tyrannical  and  inimic.il  to  sleep  thah  ambitidii. 

'  According  to  itsdifiefb^t  operations  in  ourbo86ms,  we  are  either 
fiiricJusor  tatiie,  compassionate  oi  re'vcngefh^  eleVated  hj  liope  ir 
depressed  by  despair.     By  love  the  pi'oudest  sink  into  abject  slaVerv^ 
heroes  into  gentleness,  and  cowards  rise  "to  heroistti.     When  thanfd 
by  love,  the  miser's  frozen  heart  melts  into  a  kiftdbf  liberafity^and 
prodigals  ft^get  their  vices:  those  of  the  m^eane^t  ihtellects  ai^  in- 
spired with  new  ideas  atid  sensations^  and,  whilst  a  ^ngle  aiiiour  is 
svflicient  to  brush  off  the  clown,  the  pedant  acts  like  a  fool.     Love 
subdues  ail  mankinil,from  the  beardless  boy'to  th 
iu  the  latter  case,  nature,  indeed,  appears  in  rai 
but  no  man  should  laugh,  because  it  may  be  t 
*  There  hate  been,  indeed,  somfe  foolish  wise 
"^have  their  lunatiV  as  well  as  their  lucid  interval 
ed  to  doubt  whether  love  be  a  natural  or  a  ficti 
'  all  the  world  ask  their  own  heafis  wfa^ther  tl 
*  period  or  other  of  their  lives,  experienced  its  n 
'ie';irning  than  common  sense  will  often  utt^r  th 

^.*sertio!)S  to  make  themselves  appear  eccentric, . 

""of  them.     Love  is  the  real  happiness  of eVeryindrvidual  in  tocieiy} 
it  is  tbe  pure  gold  which,  gilds  *  th<e  YiauseoUs  pill  of  Itfe  j'  wid  with- 


■^Cw* 
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<i$5t  'it?rank,  wjealih,  power,  are  only  Dutch  metals.     I  shoultf  how- 
^v^r  intunii  the  teaser,   (if  he  be  already  ignorant  of  it,)  that  the 
ancient  pop ts  ^|^eak  of  two  Cupids ;  one  of  which  is  an  ingenuous 
S*^^^i  thesori.of  Jujjiter  iind  Venus,  a  celesiiai  deity:  the  other  a 
i^dbadchee,  souof  Noi  aufl.  Erebus,  whose  companions  are  Drunken- 
rr^ssi  Sorrow,    Enmity,  Contention^  Disease,   and  other  plagues  of 
^hat  kind,  i  speak  of  the  former  ;  and  as  Shukspeare  says  of  music, 
tl.i  -■  -    r    M^r  .  ■-^'-  •,>.  -^..    --    '■'■'•-.. 
'i .,:  '.'    *'  '^^^  ?aajti.tha.t  h^th  nq.musiiciiv himself,    .. 
S  >,c.  .^^^.<s.""<  WH>ytUw*tii  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
<.f,      ♦  .^s  ^t  tor  trea^ttn3,  strata^enps  and  spoils,  .    , 
,,.y,       'J'hc,iBo|ion!>  of,his^ijitarejduil  as  night, 
^.^  .  .  Aiul  hj&  affections  dark  as  Erebus: 
.;  Let|lo,suiCh^)a^  be  trusttf4i"  . 

80  I  say  ^hat  tjje  njan  whose  soul  ^  notattiined  to  love,  who  deni^ 
Ji  ^^^^  a.  work  of  nature,  is  himsHf  as  far  removed   from  hwnanily 
•  'hy  the  absence  of  one  of  its  noblest  passions,  as  a  brute  is  beneatii 
it  through  the  want  pf.  reason.     As  I  •scorn  to  betray  any  man  or  se- 
duce any  woman  into  jthe  reading  that  of  which  they  may  be  ,9^itti* 
wards  ashamed,  I  think  proper  to  inform  them  that  in  the  bill  of  far« 
which  they  are  t(i  expect,  love  is  a  principal  ingredient,  and  I  b«g 
to  relate  an  anecdote,  for  which  Cicero  is  my  author.  '  lie  says  that 
ihere  lived  at  Rome  a  man  named  Cippius,  a  <jood  naturedeasy  hus- 
.  h'dnd^  or  what  is  termed  one  of  the  best  in  the  world. 

*^e  used  to  feign  himself  asleep  whilst  his  wife  received  the 
visits  a(  her  lovers  ;  but  a  person  coming  one  day  whom  he  disliked, 
ne  C3cclaime^,  ^  non^ommius  dormio/  i  do  not  sleep  tor  every  body; 
Like  Oippius,  J  say  I  do  not  write  fqr  every  body ;  of  which  the 
Platonists,  and  dissentients   from  love  will  do  well  to  take  notice,  as 

>  their  tastes.  No;  let  the  generous 
ing-bpped  daughters  of  nature  go  oa 
with  the  entertainment,  if  theii  coiisti- 

ht  all  the  battles  he  would  ever  fight  iti 
Is  of  i\|ars  {/Lnd  Venus,  unless,  as  was 
oftener  in  a  day,  be  fought  them  over 
;d  Co  Mprpheus  the  instant  he  shook  hi« 
.  h  with  poeti,  is  the  signal   for  falling 

rrot,  previously  to  resigning  their  heads 
owing  dialogue  :  **  Well,  my  lord,  our 
iq  down  wjih  us  at  last,  run  us  on  the 

gn)»crf already,  are  you  M  tli ought  you 
,  il  what    you  waiued  in  /oof,  you  could 

ryl  jostling.  What,  shall  t  who  have  had 
^  n  at  a  dead  w?/«f/,  and  you   who  hi^ve 

ilpwcr,  be  afraid  to  start  against  a  colt 
'^  g.  Without  a  pedigree;'* 

lat  odds  are  against  us,  the  two  woman 

V^hat  si|;uiiies  that  ?  the  General  will  ba^ 
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ine^  flap  or  paj/.^*-^^*  But  1  shall  lose  my  mat<^h.*'— *^  Dtaa  of} 
tiien  zQundsi  the's  spavined,  broken  <lown,  and  too  old  to  be  taken 
into  training."—  "Nay,Ionly  wanted  to  secure  your  match.""— *Then 
lit  her  take  in  the  t;reenhorn,  Forrester,  which  will  do  ray  business 
witiiiftiie  filly ;  I^ll  hedge  you  off  with  such  a  »har*  ofthe  winnings,  a» 
sball^cure  3roo  a  better  match  than  that  your«ire  hoaxed  out  of^ 
i^ithoutthepanishment  of  riding  over  the  heavy  con  rseolmatriraoiYy,' 
with  such  a  dead  weight  on  your  shoulders."—-**  Done,  my  Lord/' 
This  conscientious  bargain  l^t  the  two  worthy  contractors  to  sleep 
in  peace ;  but  whether  the  water  had  rather  warmed  than  cooled 
Jemima  and  Forrester  (he  had  just  prefierved  her  from  beingdrown* 
ed),  and  had  left  sotne  ievensh  symptoms  behind,  or  for  any  oilier 
reason  which  the  reader  may  guess,  they  both  passed  the  night  so 
agitated  by  their  new  situation,  and  the  hopes  and  fears  attemiant  on 
them^th^t  day  almost  opened  the  windows  of  the  ea&l  before  theyclos* 
ed  their  eyes.  Miss  Diana  was  liot  more  drowsy,  although  somewhat 
more  tranquil.  Her  sensations  were  those  of  hope  unalloy'd  by 
fears,  as  she  imagined  there  was  iwthitig  wamiiig  to  her  happiness 
but  Forrester's  inclination,  which  she  made  no  doubt  of  having 
already  secured.  J^\[  her  restlessness  was  occasioned  by  forming 
fUm  to  bring  matters  to  a  speedy  conclusion/ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  34. — The  first  Elements  of  the  French  luinguage^  adapted  to 
the  Use  of  Begiftner;Sy  as  an  Easy  Introduction  to  more  Extensive^ 
Grammars,  by  C.  F.  H.  B»  N**  L.  %vo.  48.  Chester,  1807. 

CONTAINING  something  useful,  but  buried  under  a  heap  of 
rubbish. 

Art,  35. — Authentic  Narrative  of  th€  Death  of  Lord  Nelioni 
with  the  Circumstances  preceding,  at  tending ,  and  subsequent  to 
that  Event ;  the  professional  Report  of  his  Lordship^s  Wound ; 
and  several  interesting  Anecdotes,  By  W*  Beatti/^  M,D.  Surgeon 
to  the  Victory  in  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar.  %vo.  Cadell  and  Da- 
vies.    1807. 

THE  only  circumstance  ^ye  discover  in  this  authentic  oarrRtivei' 
varying  from  the  many  accounts  of  Lord  Nelson's  death,  which 
have  been  laid  before  the  public,  is^  that  the  fatal  ball  was  not  dis# 
charged  from  a  rifie  musket,  as  it  is  generally  supposed.  An  annexed 
plate  represents  the  ball  in  the  exact  state  in  which  it  was  extracted* 
and  in  its  present  state,  as  set  in  crystal  by  Mr.  Yonge,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  writer  of  this  narrative,  by  Sir  Thomas  Hardy. 

Art.  36.— 7%c  Origin  and  Description  of  Bognor^  or  Hothamp^ 

tony  and  an  Account  of  some  t^jacont  Villager,  with  a  Vieto  of 

;  the  former  Plaecy  by  J.B.  Davies,  M^D. :  Itmo,  Tipper.  ISOT. 

AS  late  as  the  year  1784,  Bognor  was  known  only  a^  a  resort  for 
smugglers^  at  which  time  it  consisted  of  a  few  huts  for  fi^hermeiw 
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•ml  for  persons  of  the  lowest  ordt^r.  from  the  ^ahmrity  of  tljc  air, 
sir  .Richard  Hpthara,  pf  Mertoii  Place,  Surrey,  selected  Bognor  lor 
^s  residence.  He  pyrchased  an  old  farm-house  in  order  lo  convert 
h  irito  an  hermitage.  At  that  lime  it  was  not  knowrt  that  the  coiihtry 
alTcmted  soil  for  iftaking  Urtcksy  or  that  the  coast  |>t-d>£F«icted  dmlk 
that  could  be  lAAde  into  lime*  KotwithstitiMiin$>^  sir  RitrHerd  net 
lyitii^  several. obttac)es». he  changed  an  angient.skapeles^  t)«ildfng  into 
a  cqmnK>dious  dwelling,  to  which  he^gave  the  name  of  Bognor  I«odge. 
Sir  Richard's  skill, united  to  the  natural  advantages  of  the  situaiioii, 
tiiade  it  a  very  agreeable  and  eligible  abode.  Becoming  more  and 
ifiiofe  satisfied  ivith  Btsgnttr,  he  purchased  other  land,  and  btii!t  c^n- 
v^ntentdwelliagS'for  th^  acc^minodttt'ion  of  tho«e  whn  mi^iit  deiiro 
retirement  and  sea  bathing ;  and  in  a  short  time  became  soie  fNt>« 
prieior  of  tbi»territory,  compri^sing  no^  Jess  than  l600  acres,  Jt  ^ 
superfluous  to  say  that  it  is  now  become  a  fashionable,  wateriug 
place,  though  on  a  smaller  scale  than  many  others  possessing 
fewer  recommendaliotiS.  Mr.  Davies,  considering  the  scantiness  of 
fcis  materiais,  has  done  ample  jrfstice  to  the  subject  be  feais  Under- 

•"■'*•  .  •         ..     f 

Art.  37. — The  Eye.^of  Retfson  :  ul^ch  is  intended  io  diffuse  fJ* 

berttf  throughout  all  CUis^eSy  instil  Morality^   and  expand  ilie 

Mindy  being  a  Paper  of  Esmy$  on  most  popular  Political  Sab^ 

'    jects  that  hanfe  acturred  between  Jdn.  3d  and  Ma^  tOth^  1907. 

l^mo.    es.  boetrds^     Kemmish.     1807.  ^  ' 

A  VERY  fair  ajldini;}artifll  cbaracterof  the  Uteand  present  admi* 
nistration  will  be  found  in  this  work,  which  is  a  coilxictiuu  of  <r^iays 
that  were  published  twice  a  week  from  January  to  June.'  The  au- 
ihor's  zeal,  however,  in  the  cause  of  patriotism  has  frequently  hur- 
ried him  into  the  greatest  grammatical  inacpuracies:  *  It  was  him, 
and  it  was  me,*  offend  our  eyes  more  thaa  om?e ;  but  we  are  wiUing 
to  forgive  these  inattentions,  for  the  pieasure  we  have  received  ;  and 
we  cordially  wish  that  the  sale  of  the  *  Eye  of  Reason,'  jway  enable 
the  author,  whoever  he  may  be,  to  surmount  his  present  pecui^iary 
difficulties.  '      ^ 


TO  CORRESPONDENTiS. 

MR.  James  Parkinson  of  Hoxton,  has  sent  a  letter  to  complain  of  some 
expressions  made  use  of  incur  Review  of  his  ^  ObsirnHahm  on  the  InduU 
^ence  <f  Ckitdfen ;'  but  if  Mr.  P.  will  refer  to  the  list  of  his  publicattohs 
printed  at  the  end  of  that  worki  he  will  find  an  eulogy  on  his  *  Remarks  on 
Mr.JVhUbreadTs  P/aiz^^c  which  \%  fathered  on  the  Critical  Review;  though 
we  did  not  notice  those  remarks  till  our  number  for  September,  p.  101  ; 
and  we  leaTe  Mr.  F.  to  compare  the  resemblance  between  his  panegyric  and 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  PUBUC. 

THK  ninn^rouf  tettimoniet  of  dhsdicited  approbstioo,  rtspeetiog  &e  im- 
partial conduet  of  our  BcTiew,  which  we  have  lately  received  frooi  all 
ports  of  the  country,  have  determined  us  to  make  aew  and  nore  v^or* 
out  exertions  lo  merit  the  favour  which  we  have  oiytaiiied.    We  have 
accordingly  made  such  arrangementa  as  wiU  better  enable  our  critical 
industry  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  motions  of  the  press.    We  are  far 
from  wishing  to  draw  any  invidious  comparisons  between  ourselves  and 
our  competitors  { 1)ttt  we  believe  that«  eveamt  present*  no  other  Review 
issuperior  to  onr  own  inan  intensUn;  van^y  of  nattier^  «r  io  theearijr 
notice  of  new  publications. 
Our  political  and  our  r^g^ioos  principles  are,"  we  trusty  such  as  will  secmrw 
us  the  steady  support  of  the  good  and  wise  of  every  sect  and  party  Sn 
the  United  Empire.    In  politics  we  mainlam  the  pure  principles  of  tb« 
Bsitish  constitution;  and  in  religion*  the  sttsophisticated  doctrine  of  the 
Vew  Testament.    We  are  the  friends  of  all  who  are  the  friends  ^  trutb, 
of  their  country,  and  mankind.    No  bad  book  has  erer  bom  commended 
by  us,  because  it  was  written  hy  on?  friendsi  nor  any  good  book  been 
levUed,  beiams^  it  was  theprodnaion  of  our  enemies.  We  will  continue 
tp  distribute  impartial  justice  both  to  friends  and  fpes  i  and  not  only  an 
elaborate  criticism,  but  a  pore  mondity^  shall  preside  in  pur  dedsionf  • 
Such  is  the  plan  which  we  will  proiecnte  with  unabating  perseverance  i 
and  according  to  the  degree  of  tbe^jcecntioni  will  be  onr  share  of  the 
public  approbation^ 
In  future  ^e  shall  enniner^  at  the  end  of  each  number,  the  principnl  ^- 
dM  which  wiU  be  reviewed  in  the  n^ ;  ami  to  the  ilppendii^,  we  Atfl 
fubjoin  a  summary  of  politics,  principally  domestic,  for  the  lift  f oar 
months ;  and  a  aim|pendioi|s  history  of  literatuce  and  scwfice  goring  the 
iaineperip4. 


A  List  pf  jLrti^tei  which,  with  many  others,  will  appear  in  the  next  Nnmr 
ber  of  the  Critical  Review. 

Herriot's  Travels  through  theCanar*  Harriott's  Strug|les.through  Life. 

dtis.  Chalmers's  Caledonia. 

Fttzlhomas's  Epistles  ^fpvidi  Wilson  on  Fever. 

'Kirwan's  Logic-  Beddoes'  Researches  on  ditto 

farrow's  lAie  of  Lord  Macartney.  Smilfaers'  Affection. 

]^\ansoD*s  Sermons.  ^aron  Masrre's  ■  liistorise   Aogliefv 
Sard's  Rcigii  ol  Charl9mag;Qe.  nse  Selecla  >Jonumcni^ 
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Art,  l.-rTrujo^s  through  the  Cana^as^:  containing  a  Dcscrip^ 

tion  of  ihe^  picttmsque  Scencru  on  fome  of  the  Riven  and 

^  Lakes  ;   tc>iih  aij>  Account  of  thi  Prodiictiohs,  Commerce, 

■   and  Inhabitants,  of  tho^e  I'rovinces*  To  khich  is  subjointd, 

"'  a  Cdmparative  Fiew  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  oj  sttefal 

of  the  Indian  Nations  of  North  and  South  Ama^ca.     By 

George  Herriott,  Esa.    Deputy  Post-Master-GeTttral  if 

British    Uot4k     yAmenxxL.      Aio^     pf.  tloa*     ^l..  l^s. 

Phillips.    P807v      ...    -    .         ,  ^     ^.    ,         . 

WE  .^arn  the  re.ader  that  this  is  a  verj'  Keavy  "book.  If 
his  body  or  his  mind  Le  w^aWjet  \iim  not  meddle  with  it. 
f'eeble  arms'would^siruggle  in  . Vain  with  the  harden,  and  a 
moderate  attention  ill ie[ht  be  exhausted  befor^  half  its  pages 
had  passed  in  review.  Travellers  are  really  become  unrea- 
sonabte.  We  cotrld  indulge  ti  mian  With  a  duodecimo  upoii 
anr  inland;  or  an  octHvo  upon  a  kingdom.  Qdartos  should 
be  the  rfght  of  Hone  but  circumnavigators  or  discoverers. 
Nothing  less,  however,  than  quartos,  and  thQsq  bulky,^m* 
bellished  and  expensive,  will  now  satisfy  the  wishes  of. eyay 
roan  who  has  crossed  a  sea  or  ^n  ocean.  If  his  own  brain 
cannot  produce  a  sufficient  suppfy  of  materials  to  fill  the 
determined  number  of  pages,  he  makes  no  scruple  to  pIundA: 
from  others  the  fruits  of  their  observations ;  and  tne  work 
may  be  compared  to  those  AasA/s  with  which  prudent  house- 
wives present  their  guests,  where  a  great  deal  of  old  stuff  is 
dressed  up  and  concealed  by  some  fiagmentg  of  high  fla- 
voured herbs,  or  ^\ii\\e  sauce  piquant e. 

Mr.  Herriott  appears,  from  the  title-page,  io  have  held 
an  office  in  North  America,  and  probably  has  actually  seen 
some  of  the  places  which  he  describes,  in  which  particulars 
he  certainly  has  the  better  of  many  of  his  cotemporary  bre- 
thren of  the  qiiill.  This  is  an  advantage,  however,  of  the 
value  of  which  onr  author  is  far  from  being  completely  sen- 
sible.    He  does  not  even  mention  it  in  his  preface,  though 
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be  is  carefal  not  to  omit  a  list  of  a  dozen  or  fourteen  book« 
which  he  has  consulted.     *  As  some  of  these/  adds  he,  ^  are 
wiitten  in  the  English  language,  it  was  conceived  unneces- 
sary to  make  any  oaaterial  alteration  in  tlie  style  of  the|>as- 
sage*  borrowed' f I  om  them/     We  «fe  afraid  the  reader  will 
consider  this  procedureas  very  closely  resembling  Ihe  above- 
mentioned  culinary  operation  of  hash  making  ^  though,  wc 
feat,  the  same  may  not  always  be  found  sufficiently  stimu- 
lating to  the  palate.     This  same  pre  face  i«  ratiier  a  singular 
performance.     It  commences  by  magnifying  the  ri\'er  St* 
Lawrence  into    *  the  greatest  and   most  wonderful  bodyx>f 
fresh  water  on  this  gtobe- '     Now,  whatever  may  he  its  won- 
ders, we  beg  leave  humbly  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Herriott  that 
iltere  exists  such  fctreamJets  as  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  and 
the  Oroonoko,  both  of  which  surpass  in  size  at  least  his  fa- 
vourite Canadian  river.  Tlie  first  part  of  the  work,  however, 
being  devoted  to  the  description  of  the  sublime  operations  or 
iiatureNQ  those  regions,  may  in  some  measure  account  for  , 
the  i&ori  of  prepossession  so  usual  in  authors.    Having  begun 
to  wonder,  Mr.  Herriott   is  resolved  not  to  have  done  with 
so  Captivating  an  employment,  and  he  proceeds  to  express 
his  surprise  that   tiiere  is  so  great  a  variety  of  languages 
among  the  savages  of  North  America.     The  same  surpriiie 
might  have  been  fell  with  equal  propriety  in  observing  the 
number  of  di^rent  tongues  which    are  spoken  in  a  small- 
space  in  every  part  of  the  world.    I'he  very  customs  of  these 
Indian  savages  Mr.  Herriott  asserts  to  have  frequently  but 
little  affinity  with  each  other.     Having  thought  of  this  sub- 
ject, however,  as  we  f^uppose,  more  seriously,  hein  the  next 
paragraph  declares,  that  the  natives  of  America  seem  t4 
possess  but  IJttk  variety  in  their  character  or  customs.  Whea 
the  reader  considers   how  much  profound   reasoning  must 
have  passed  through  the  autlior's  brain  between  the  writing 
of  these  two  paragraphs,  4ie   may  be  able  to  appreciate  ia 
some  measure,  the  great  length  of  time  which  the  composi- 
tion o(  the  hook  must  tuive  occupied.  To  sum  up  the  account 
of  tiie  savages  we  learn  that  their  passions  are  like  the  ele- 
ments, either  lulled  to  stillness  or  roused  to  unrelenting  fury* 
Mr.  Herriott^  having  by  some  means  visited  the  Azores 
on  his  xoya^e  to  Canada,  makes  a  sort  of  apoldgy  for  intro- 
ducing his  observations  upon  these  islands.  He  seems  indeed 
to  have  been  greatly  exbdarated  by  the  natural  beauties  that 
met  his  eye, in  favour  of  which  he  quotes,  and  aloiost  writes 
.  poetry.     He  went  to  the  isle  of  Pico,  and  ascended  to  the 
top  of  its  volcanic  mountain.     The  lava  which  encrusts  its 
fiides  ift  laid  to  be  of  £he  consistence  of  iron  which  has  once 
been  fused^  wiiidi  we  suppose  is  a  learned  way  of  saying 
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that  it  is  very  har<}.  At  last,  our  author  having  got  to  the 
summit,  breaks  loose  :  we  qao  no  longer  keep  pace  with  his 
sublinriity  :  Ic't  him  speak  for  himself — 

*  It  is  on  elevated  situatians  like  this,  that  is  felt  tAat  influence 
V'bich  the  vast  and  nnboundeci  ibealre,  at  .once  laid  open  to  con- 
templation, is  capable  of  excitvog.  Those  iniipirations  of  nature  so 
eloquent  and  so  animated — that  attractive  impulse  which  attunes 
the  soul  to  harmony  wiih  her  works— -that  distincftve  character 
which  the  Creator. hath  imprinled  on  the  heart,  innate  traces  of 
which  peculiar  minds  are  delighted  in  feeling,  amid  the  rude  and 
eublime  masses  pi  odu^ced  by  explosions  of  the  globe,  or  amid  the 
le^s  stupendous  ruins  of  the  monuments  of  human  grandeur.' 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  we  have  had  occasion  to  no^ 
lice  the  explosions  of  travellers  on  the  tops  of  hills.  The 
situation  seems  dangerous  to  sober  sense.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, venture  to  accuse  Mr.  Herriott  of  atjy  error  or  absur- 
<lily.  As  much  as  we  understand  of  the  above  extract  is 
really  very  fine,, and  we  recommend  it  to  the  consideration 
of  all  boarding-school  misses  and  others  composing  epic 
poems.  V 

Our  author  having  left  the  Azores,  proceeds  quietly  on  his 
voyage  till  he  approaches  to  Newfoundland  and  descries  a 
fog.  Upon 'this  occasion  we  are  favoured  wiih  an  abstract  of 
the  Newtonian  philosophy,  and  an  account  of  a  current  of 
warm  water  which  advances  northward  in  the  direction^of 
America,  and  ap}>ears.to  jsoioke  when  met  by  cold  winds. 
Some  slight  information  regarding  Newfoundland  introduces 
an  account  of  the  Esquimaux,  who  are  said  to  be  the  only 
people  found  there  by  the  Europeans.  The  most  remarkable 
circumstances  relaled  are,  that  th^  men  use  shirts  made  of 
bladders,  and  that  the  women  wear  tails,  and  carry  their 
children  in  their  bdots.  Their  breath  is  so  odiously  fetid  that 
Mr.  Herriott  pronounces,  that  two  or  i«ore  of  them  shut  up 
in  a  small  and  close  room,  and  excluded  from  the  air,  would 
probably  die,  which  seems  extremely  likely. 

From  the  account  of  this  author  very  little  attention  fie^teS 
to  have  been  paid  to  the  island  of  Newfoundland  hy  our  go-> 
vernraent,  farther  than  as  the  fisheries  were  concerned.  If 
it  he  true,  that  the  country  and  climate  are  so  bad  that  no 
grain  would  ripen  in  the  ungenial  soil,  a  prohibition  to  colo- 
nise was  most  unnecessary  ;  if  it  be  false,  it  is  most  absurdly 
irnpohlic.  We  can  hardly  believe  that  it  is  true,  especially 
when  it  is  said  that  the  quantity  of  ground  under  cultivation 
is  very  small :  there  ought  in  such  case  to  be  none  at  all. 

At  last  we  are  condi\cted  into  the  g'llph  of  St.  Liwrerfce. 
The  various  islands  which  lie  in  its  mouth  are  d''^ribed^  and 
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the  islandof  St.  John,  now  styled  Prince  Edward's  (Id  con- 
sequence, we  suppose,  of  the  great  affection  entertained  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Canada  for  the  administration  of  the  Duke 
of  Kent),  is  mentioned  in  favourable  terms.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, is  said  of  Lord  Selkirk's  Highland  colony.  A  bay  at 
some  distance  from  this  place,  is  remarked  for  having,  for  a 
number  of  miles  round  its  shores,  spots  of  two  or  three  acres 
on  which  snow  never  lies,  though  in  places  immediately  ad- 
joining it  is  to  be  found  to  the  depth  of  seven  or  eight  feet. 
JV]r.  Herriott  is  of  opinion  that  this  may  ^  probably  be  oc- 
casioned by  subterraneous  heat/ 

In  passing  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  every  thing  Is  pointed 
out  to  the  reader's  attention,  the  shores,  the  rocks,  the  islands, 
the  very  trees  do  not  escape.  In  the  minuteness  of  his  in- 
formation, this  author  is>  we  lament  to  say,  occasionally 
somewhat  tedious.  Instead  of  aiming  at  generaUsation^  the 
sole  object  of  our  traveller  seems  to  have  been  to  afford  a  to* 
pographical  sketch  of  every  spot.  Now  we,  in  this  country, 
are  much  more  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  Caoadas  in 
population,  wealth,  and  agriculture,  in  the  rise  of  towns,  in 
the  manners  and  customs,  in  the  laws,  military  force,  and 
political  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  than  in  knowins  that 
such  an  island  is  three-cornered,  such  a  rivulet  muddy,  or 
such  a  field  bare  or  covered  with  trees.  The  knowledge 
contained  in  this  volume  seems  more  adapted  for  a  geogra- 
phical dictionary  than  for  the  journal  of  a  traveller.  Much 
therefore  of  what  is  contained  in  the  pages  of  Mr,  Herriott's 
quarto  must  elude  our  notice,  and  indeed  is  unworthy  of  Re- 
petition, and  almost  of  observation. 

At  length  the  reader  is  conducted  to  Quebec,  which  is  de- 
scribed with  customary  exactness.  The  description  is  accom* 
panied,  asin  very  many  other  instances,  with  plates,  of  which 
this  volume  presents  a  most  ample  supply.  Embellishinent 
seems  now  iri  a  fair  .way  of  being  constituted  a  legal  tender 
for  all  sort  of  literary  merit.  But,  like  the  Bank  paper,  which 
enjoys  an  analogous  privilege,  it  has  more  show  than  sub- 
stance, and  is  little  calculated  for  storing  up.  We  can  obtain^ 
however,  new  notes  for  those  which  have  been  tattered  by 
use  or  even  by  abuse;  but  when  our  ornamented  volumes 
verge  towards  decay,  or  even  to  a  healthful  old  age,  we  shall 
find  reason  to  deem  ourselves  happy  if  they  wijl  sell  for  old 
paper. 

The  vast;  waterfalls  of  Canada  do  not  escape  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Herriott,  and  various  plates  of  them  are  presented. 
Our  author,  however,  pleased  with  the  magnificence  of  their 
api^eara'nce  in  summer,  by  no  means  expresses  the  same 
delight  with  Uieir  wintry  face,  which  he  ^ylesmore  curious 
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tlian  pleasing.  The  water  is  then  frozen  in  its  fall,  and  the 
"Vast  icicles  which  are  concreted,  he  compares  first  to  the 
pillars^of  Gothic  architecture,  and  next  to  the  pipes  of  an 
organ.  The  voiform  glare  of  white,  and  the  unshapely 
masses  of  ice,  appear  to  have  produced  no  pleasing  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  the  deptity  postmaster,  who,  we  doubt 
not,  longed  for  horns  and  mail  coaches  in  the  mid^t  of  the 
deserts  of  Canada,  and  would  have  preferred  the  sight  6f  a 
comfortable  bag  of  letters  to  all  the  mountains  ot  ice  in  the 
world. 

The  following  account  is  given  of  the  ravages  of  a  species 
of  grasshopper,  which  appeared  on  the  island  of  Orleans, 
not  far  from  Quebec  ; 

'  Not  many  years  ago  this  island  was  for  two  successive  seasons 
visited  by  a  scourge  which  swept  away  in  its  progress  the  whole 
productions  of  the  land.  The  grasshoppers,  which  are  in  a  great 
degree  multiplied  by  the  too  long  continuance  of  dry  weather,  ap- 
peared in  such  redundancy  of  swarms  as  to  consume  every  vegeta- 
ble substance,  and  almost  totally  to  coyer  the  surface  of  the 
ground ;  when  by  their  destructive  ravages  the  island  became  so 
denudetl  of  verdure  as  no  longer  to  afford  them  the  means  of  sus- 
tenanc^e,  they  assembled  on  the  water  in  clusters,  resembling  small 
rafts,  and  floated  with  the  tide  along  the  basin  of  St.  Lawrence  to 
Quebec,  where  they  filled  the  decks  and  cordage  of  the  vessels  at 
anchor,  and  afterward^  betook  themselves  through  the  town  to  the 
ramparts,  which  having  stripped  of  grass,  they  proceeded  in  sepa- 
rate columns  through  the  country  to  the  southward.  A  conside- 
rable part  of  their  number  probably  perished  in  the  voyage  from  the 
island,  and  the  remainder  having  a  greater  extent  of  terntory  over 
,which  to  spread  their  depredations,  became  Hess  perceptible.' 

It  is  a  great  fault  of  this  work  that  nobody  speaks.  Every 
thing  is  related  in  the  third  person.  It  is  merely  af- 
firmed that  such  a  place  is  so  far  frotn  another,  and  is  so 
and  so  situated.  Not  the  smallest  idea  is  conveyed  of  any 
person  having  visited  the  country,  and  pourtrayed  the  lively 
feelings  which  impress  the  mind  of  a  beholder.  The  book 
is  a  sort  of  amplified  itinerary,  and  possesses  all  the  tedious 
minuteness  of  such  a  performance,  which  no  person  is  ever 
expected  to  read  through  unless  when  travelling  along  the 
country  described.  As  Mr.  Herriott  proceeds  to  the  con- 
fines of  the  two  Canad^s^  we  discover  by  the  names,  and  by 
the  names  only,  that  the  race  and  language  of  the  inhabi- 
tants begin  to  vary.  In  the  Upper  Canada,  all  the  nomen- 
clature is  French  ;  in  the  Lower,  it  is  all  English.  The 
French  colonists  have  extended  their  boundaries  surprisingly 
]lti\e  I  thQ  increase  of  their  numbers  b^s  been  ver^  slow ;  ^4 
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it  U  doubtful  whether  in  olcl  France  the  progress  of  pojpiilib- 
lion  was  not  as  rapid^  in  spite  of  all  the  obstrnclioQs^  as  in 
these  new  region^.  '  That  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  climate 
apj)ears  clearly  fr<Wn  the  circumstance  of  the  English  spread- 
ing themselves  in  every  direction,  and  hemming  in  on  all 
sides  the  original  coionisls.  Emigrati€»n  is  stated  to  be  very 
frequent  from  the  United  States  into  the  Lower  Canada. 
That  province  extends  considerably  to  the  South,  and,  if  we 
believe  ih^  report  of  this  traveller,  the  winters  are  mild,  and 
the  soil  of  abundant  fertility. 

At  one  of  the  falls  near  the  Lake  Ontario,  Mr.  Herriolt 
px\\h  up  bis  Pegasus  to  (express  to  his  reader  the  surprise 
which  he  felt  that  a  fluid  body  should  have  for  ages  conti- 
nued to  flow  without  a  failure  of  the  sources  from  which  it 
was  supplied.  Greatly  delighted  with  thrS  id^a,  our  author 
repeats  it  in  a  subsequent  passage  on  contemplating  the  ce- 
lebrated falls  of  Niagara,  and  Exclaims,  like   king  David, 

*  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works !' 

*  The  huge  fragments  6f  rock/  proceeds  hie,  in   a  fit  of  extacy, 

*  which  have  been  thrown  from  the  summit  of  the  precipice  by  tbe 
irresistible  strength  of  the  torrent,  and  which  have  nrflen  upon  each 
other  in  towering  heaps  beneath,  Suggest  to  the  imagination  an  ?d^ 
of  what  may  take  place  previous  to  the  general  consuhimation'  tii 
this  terrestrial  scene,  when  ancient  monuments  of  marble,  umler 
^hich  princes  of  the  earth  hav6  for  ages  sl€pt,  ^all  bfr  bdrst  asun^ 
der,  ana  torn  up  from  their  foundations/ 

A  little  further  on  Mr.  Herriott  arrives  at  Thunder  Bay, 
in  liake  Huron,  where  we  learn  that  thunder  storms  are 
frequent,  and  are  generated  by  vnpours  issuing,  God  knows 
how,  from  the  land  in  the  vicinity.  This  is  too  favourable 
an  opportunity  for  description  to  be  omitted.  Travellers,  it 
appeafs,  seldom  pass  this  spot  without  being  overtaken  by 
storms,  in  which  Uhe  vivid  lightnings  flash  their  forked 
fires  in  every  direction,  and  peals  of  thunder  roar  and  burst 
over  the  head.'  We  should  guess,  however,  that  they  burst 
s  first  and  then  roar,  if  our  extreme  respect  for  Mr.  Herriott 
did  not  prevent  us.  from  doubting  his  word.  We  have  no 
great  time  allowed  us  to  wonder  at  this  strange  phenome- 
non, for  in  the  next  page  our  attention  is  occupied  with  a 
singular  kind  offish  of  a  most  ^  exquisite  ta^te,'  of  which 
the  fat  being  like  spermaceti,  is  never  cloying  to  the  appe- 
tite. We  cannot  help  imagining  that  Mr.  Herriott  must 
have  improved  the  powers  of  hrs  palate  among  the  Esqui- 
maux: an  apprenticeship  to  swallowing  train  oil  would  be 
ii^essary  to  enable  an  epicure  tg  dwell  upon  tbe  delicacy  of 
^^  spermaceti  dieU. 
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On  the  banks  of  ihe  Lake  Superior  the  same  stilted  strdiii 
continues.  Its  waters  are  subject  to  occasional  rising  and 
falling,  *  The  greater  or  less  quantities  of  snows/  observes 
onr  author^  *  which  in  winter  cover  to  a  considerable  depth 
iinmeasureable  regions^  and  which  on  their  dissolution  Sow 
into  this  pellucid  ocean^  may  probably  be  productive  oi'this 
phenomenon/ 

The  soil  on  the  eastern  shore  appears  to  be  indifferenl, 
and  is  said  to  produce  only  stunted  trees^  bramhlc^^  and 
strawberries,  '  the  feeble  tribute  of  sterility/  The  facts  con- 
tained in  this  performiance  are  sometimes  interesting,  and  _ 
mfght  have  been  turned  to  better  account.  It  would  have 
been  desirable^  however,  that  Mr.  Herriott  should  have  dis- 
tinguished what  was  observed  by  himself  from  what  he 
learned  from  others,  how  good  soever  the  authority.  In- 
attention to  l,his  circumstance  greatly  diminishes  l>olh  the 
authenticity  and  the  interest  of  the  information  delivered. 

Canada  is  styled  by  our  author,  though  with  doubtful 
propriety,  a  peninsula.  It  was  long  neglected  by  the  French 
government  as  an  unprofitable  spot,  which  possessed  none  of 
the  golden  wealth  of  tbe  new  hemisphere.  In  the  want  >of 
that,  however,  one  of  its  greatest  advantages  consisted.  The 
Iroe sources  €>f  wealth  and  power  are  agriculture  and  com- 
»erce.  The  possession  of  mines  has  too  generally  proved 
an  evil  of  the  most  formidable  magnitude  to  the  unhappy 
countries  where  they  have  been  discovered.  Industry  is 
now  much  more  general  among  the  Canadians  than  for- 
H>erly.  A  taste  for  European  manufactures  and  commodi- 
ties has  been  introduced,  and  to  purchase  necessarily  implies 
the  having  something  to  sell,  which  must  more  or  less  be  the 
produce  of  art. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  allude  to  the  philosophy 
of  Mr,  Herriott.  He  details  at  every  opportunity  the  causes 
of  natural  phenomena  in  language  of  great  pomp  and  ele- 
vation. But  since  mankind  have  resolved^  to  be  con- 
tent without  poetry  in  prose,  and  without  chemistry  in  me- 
teorology, in  books  of  travels,  this  volunteering  of  both  is 
in  danger  of  becoming  ridiculous.  The  profundity  and 
pomp  of  the  following  passage  will  not  be  easily  equalled 
amongst  the  volumes  of  our  modern  tourists.  The  sesquipe- 
dalian length  of  words  serves  to  embarrass  yet  more  than 
necessary  the  abstracted  reasonings  of  the  philosophical 
postmaster : 

*  The  energy  of  heat  and  that  of  cobesive  attraelion,   acting  in 
^  constant  opposition  to  each  other,  enter  intimately  into  tvery  ope- 
ration by  which  changcs^are  produced  in  the  properties  of  substance. 
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These  mutations  of  capacities  seem  essentially  requisite  to  tbe  pt* 
servation  of  a  more  ecjual  tem^ieralure  than  otherwise  might  tak« 
place  in  the  elements,  ol' which  our  bodies  form  a  part,  and  by 
which  we  are  environed.  The  evaporation  from  wattjr  haitigates  the 
solstitial  warmth,  and  the  quantity  of  heat  which  escapes 'previous 
to  the  congelation  of  that  body  restrains  the  domination  of  irost 
from  attaining  that  degree  of  exacerbation  at  which  it  might  other- 
wise arrive/ 

Soon  after  this  sublime  passage,  Mr.  Herriolt  concludes 
all  that  is  properly  his  own  in  tliis  work.  Hitherto  he  has 
procured  a  subsistence  for  himself,  but  now  he  is  to  be  de- 
pendent on  the  bounty  of  his  predecessors.  He  has  collected 
from  every  source  what  he  could  find  written  regarding  tbe 
Indian  tribes  of  North  America.  He  has  arranged  hi$  facts 
according  to  his  fancy,  and  he  has  seasoned  op  the  tasteless 
dish  with  fragments  of  morality  and  common  place  obser- 
vation's. Whatiever  may  be  the  merit  of  such  an  underlak-r 
ing,  we  cannot  see  the  propriety  of  oflf'ering  theperfornfance 
in  a  book  of  travels.  Nor  do  we  see  in  what  respect  the 
opportunities  of  JVlr.  Herriott  for  obtaining  information  were 
superior  to  those  of  others.  He  has  confessedly  seen  but  a 
minute  portion,  a  mere  handful  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  yet 
on  the  faith  of  so  limited  an  experience  he  has  ventured  to 
pourtray  the  manners  of  nations  whom  he  has  never  visited, 
but  of  whom  l>e  judges  with  the  confidence  of  an  intimate 
acquaintance.  One  half  of  the  volume  isthu8  occupied  upon 
subjects  which  it  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should  here 
foUrw  in  detail.  On  many  occasions  our  author  is  not  satis- 
fied with  what  he  can  borrow  from  writers  on  American  af- 
fairs, but  ransacks  heaven  and  earth  to  extend  his  pages 
with  accounts  of  the  customs  of  the  nations  of  tbe  ancrent 
world.  He  cannot  tell  us  that  the  Indians  wear  longhair, 
withfiut  entering  into  a  discussion  respecting  the  Gauls  and 
the  Franks,  from  whom  he  digresses  to  the  Tartars,  the  Chi- 
nese, the  Jews,  the  Carthaginians,  and  many  other  nations, 
till  he  arrives  at  the  Arymphians,  who  it  seems  are  ancestors 
of  the  modern  Prussians.  At  every  opportunity  our  author 
gives  us  lhesli|),  and  while  we  imagined  ourselves  safely  set- 
tled on-the  banks  of  the  Ontario,  or  the  shores  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, we  are  on  a  sudden,  without  any  apparent  cause,  trans* 
ported  to  another  hemisphere  or  another  world.'  The  comT 
^ilation  is  not,  however,  destitute  of  merit,  and  we  know  not 
where  the  reader  qoqid  obtain  so  ample  an  account  of  every 
circumstance  regarding  the  natiye  tribes  of  America.  These 
savages  a^e,  according  to  Mr.  Herriott,  possessed  of  consi- 
derable readiness  and  often  of  ingenuity  of  reply.  Yheic 
partiality  for  ardent  spirits  is  well  known  bj^  the  bao^fiil  eft 
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fects  which  it  has  produced.  An  Indian^  being  asked  of 
vrhat  materials  iie  supposed  rum  to  be  made,  ansAvered,  that 
it  was  the  quintessence  of  hearts  and  tongues,  *  For/  conti- 
nued  he,  '  when  1  have  drank  of  it,  1  feai:  nothiag,  and  have 
words  at  command.' 

We  cannot  afford  space  to  follow  our  author  througli 
every  part  of  his  performance.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  allow, 
however,  that  the  reader  may  derive  considerable  amusement 
from  the  perusal,  though  it,  might  have  been  less  iilloyed  by 
^be  unceasing  recurrence  of  tinsel  ornament,  and  by  an  in- 
nate tediousness  of  style  and  manner.  At  the  end  of  the 
volume  the  subject  of  language  is  introduced.  On  this  occa- 
sion  we  have,  first,  the  origin  oflanguage,whichMr.  Herriott 
seems  to  suppose  to  have  been  constructed  by  the  gradual 
extension  of  cries  and  exclamations,  which  savaffes  are 
ioaagiaed  to  have  at  first  uttered  to  express  their  feelings  of 
surprise  or  pleasqre.  He  wonders,  however,  to  6nd  gram- 
mar  to  exist  in  all  languages,  even  of  the  most  uncivilised 
people,  as  if  the  greatest  barbarians^ were  not  yet  men,  and  as 
if  their  minds  were  not  of  the  same  kind,  and  possessed  the 
«ame  powers  as  those  of  the  most  polished  nations*  The 
relations  between  words  are  merely  indicative  of  the  rela- 
tions between  ideas,  which  must  exist  in  every  form  of  the 
mind  of  man.  Nor  was  grammar  in  any  case  the  contrivance 
of  art,  but  naturally  and  necessarily  arose  out  of  the  attempt 
of  nven  to  communicate  their  ideas  to  each  X)ther. 

We  must  now  draw  our  observations  on  this  performaoce 
to  a  close.  It  is  not  our  wish  to  be  severe  upon  Mr.  Her^ 
riott,  to  whom  the  numerous  pages  of  this  ponderous  <)UArto 
must  have  cost  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  time.  If  he  has 
l»ot  been  altogether  successful  in  every  respect,  neither  has 
Jie  failed  in  all.  We  could  have  wished,  to  be  sure,  and 
^should  have  been  happy  to  meet  with  more  liveliness,  and  a 
greater  art  of  exciting  interest  and  rousing  attention.  We 
could  have  submitted  patiently  to  the  excision  of  some  of  the 
more  sublime  flights  into  the  regions  of  false  taste.  We 
could  have  joined  with  pleasure  in  an  attack  upon  a  host  of 
Jong  words,  in  '  the  hopes,'  as  the  Spectator  said, '  of  cutting 
ofF  their  rear.*  We  could  have  seen  without  a  sigh  the  whole 
of  the  philosophy  sent  to  our  Universities  for  correction, 
and  a  more  suitable  place.  But  we  ca.^not  declare  irrecon-  • 
cileablc  war  against  the  volume.  If  we  have  waded  through 
.  some  mires,  we  have  reposed  upon  some  meadows.^  Jf  it  has 
often  been  clo\idy  weather,  we  have  not  been  altogether 
without  glimpses  of  sunshine.  And  if  we  must  occasionally 
travel  in  the  dark,  we  may  feel  conftdent  in  theprptectiou  of 
^  deputy  pQstrnaster-genefal. 
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Akt.  II. — Epistks  of  Ovidy  tranthted  mio  BwglM  Verr^ 
By^  the  late  titv.  fV.  ffiwisor  £uzthomas,  A.M.  694.  7^^  6<£ 
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TO  Ibe  ten  epislles,  translated  hy  our  aolhor,  are  sob- 
joined  the  epistles  of  Herd  to  Lean€^er,  ;nd  Leander  to  fteror 
by  a  diffei-ent  hand  ;  thai  ofSappho^  to  PhAon,  by  Pope ;  and 
©ii  Dido  to  iEneaf*,  by  Drvden.  The  UTtroduction  is  cn- 
jicbed  by  trarislations  of  the  Elegy  on  the  Deatif  of  TibulJos 
anrf  the  ^BtJe  of  Ovid  lo  his  wife,  extracted  from  ihe 
Tristrafy  h  Well  are  give*,  to  use  the  author**  mqfte&t  ex- 
pfessioo^  *witb  no  very  unpardrmabte  intrasion/  The  Iran- 
tiatoF  aiKk  his  original  lahonred  under  afflictioin,  the  one  of 
4H*5l«iT€9»)  the  other  of  baniftbme nl  in  his  age  ;  and  the  whole 
ef  tbi»  volume,  we  regrcc^to  find,  was  began  as  a  relief,  aavd 
ceeimaed  through  btre  intervals  or  extrenie  pain. 

*  Mens  tfitenta  aiHS  ne  forrt  u^que  mahs/ 

*  A  very  fair  apology,'  coactinwes  our  anth©r,  *  for  writing, 
ln»t  none  for  publishing  ihe  productions  ot  snch  »nbapp/ 
cpFcufB stances  :'  10  which  the  translator  ventures  to  reply, 
*  thai  bowever  inadequate  they  eajay  be  founds  bo  attempts 
ivore  soecessfni  have  yet  appeared/  In  all  tbis  we  coincide 
with  Mr.  FitzUiomas;  but  can  by  no  means  »gree  iliai  ilU 
iiC9»  ean  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  ineorrecllnes&.  This 
plea  was  nsade  by  the  Vanished  poet  himself,  anda»  applied 
to  bis  Tristia,  is  made  without  a  slia«kovv  of  reasoo.  It  is  in 
illness  and  ajBiiclion  that  the  n»ir>d  is  more  susceptible  of  vur 
T}ei  emotfous  ;  that  it  flies  from  pleanures  of  sense  to  thiose 
ofvefiection;  that  its  feelings  are  keener,  and  while  the 
power  of  writing  remains,  the  judgment  is  exercised  with 
greater  cklicacy  and  discrimination.  The  history  of  Eng- 
tish  aulbors  will  support  this  assertion.  The  QK>st  polisbed 
©four  poets  wrote  under  the  unceasing  torture  of  aJMtad- 
ache  ;  bis  intimate  friend  was  afflicted  with  a  vertigo;  ao4 
I>r.  Johnson,  besides  positive  bodily  infirmity,  lived  under 
the  unceasing  apprehension  of  being  plunged  into  the  help- 
lessness of  a  second  infancy.  The  very  volume  before  ws  is 
an  instance  of  cfjuanle  coirectness,  which  seldom  swerves 
from  the  sense  of  the  original  author,  or  hazards  an  error 
l>y  any  of  those  daring  attempts,  whose  failures  are  not  ua- 
frequently  as  surprising  as  their  successes. 

The  excellent  pretWe  of  Diyden.  prefixed  to  the  transla- 
tion by  several  har^ds^  is  here  reprinted  ,  first^  for  its  gene>» 
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t«l  ¥a1ue  ;  »iid  secondly^  became  it  opposes  a  few  teDei3  of 
the  modern  translator-Sr 

The  first  observation  of  Dryden  which  our  author  opposes^ 
is  the  censure  thrown  by  that  great  poet^  and  sen^ible^ 
though  fanciful  critic,  on  the  unconnection  which  pervades 
the  efegies  of  TibuHns  and  Propertjus.  '  In  them/  says 
Dryden,  ^  though  the  verses  are  golden,  they  are  but  patched 
into  the  garment;'  bet  our  poet  has  always  a  goal  inhiseye, 
which  directs  him  in  hi^  race.  Our  author  does  not  seem  to 
agree  wieh  his  predecessor  in  this  point ;  and  yet,  from  the 
variety  of  orders  in  which  different  editors  have  printed 
couplets,  and  whole  passages  of  Tibullus,  it  should  seem  at 
least  as  if  Heyne,  his  French  commentator,  and  indeed  all 
who  have  preceded  him,  admitted  the  fact.  The  truth  is, 
poets,  and  more  particularly  Latin  poets,  are  very  coiiHnonly 
stibject  to  this  censure  ;  and  it  is  not  so  justly  attributable  to 
Tibullus  as  to  Horace,  whose  finest  passages  are  not  unfra- 
quenlly  unconnected  with  the  vein  ol  the  ode,  aod  inconse- 
^tiem  to  the  reasoning.     The 

^^am  pa^ne  furvaa  regna  Proserpinae, 

with  the  spirited  burst  of  rapture  which  follows  it,  has  the 
appearance  of  a  study  with  which  the  poet  had  pleased  him- 
self, and  which  he  had  determined  to  intefweave,  however 
forcibly,  with  passages  almost  revolting  from  its  meaning. 
The  rape  of  £uropa,  of  equal  beauty,  is  introduced  with 
equal  violence.  And  the  whole  of  *  Odi  profanura,' &c.  has 
undergone  transposition  and  change  oFevery  kind,  and  each 
supported  by  plausible  reasons.  But  to  leave  the  licence 
which  has  been  strangely  supposed  inherent  in  lyric  poetry, 
the  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  was  arbitrarily  introduced  to  en- 
liven the  fourth  Geoigic,  It  was  indisputably  a  finished 
and  independent  study  of  the  poet,  insufficient  to  stand  of 
itself,  and  thereforeenlisted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  life  and 
motion  to  the  stillness  of  an  inanimate  sfibject.  But  no  such 
forced  introducti«^ns  are  observable  m  Ovid  :  never  was 
narration  continued  in  a  chain  so  unbroken,  or  reasoning  so 
inartificiaily  arising  from  the  preceding,  and  leading  so  na- 
turally to  the  succeeding  pans,  as  in  the  examples  be- 
queathed to  us  by  that  versatile  writer.  In  harmony  of 
numbers,  more  particularly  in  the  Metamorphosis,  he  rivals 
Virgil ;  his  senteiitioiisness  is  so  remarkable,  that  citations 
are  made  from  [)im  on  common  subjects  and  ordinary  oc- 
currences, scarcely  less  frequently  than  from  Horace  him- 
self;, the  professed  observer  of  human  nature.    In  fancy  and 
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invention  he  takes  the  lead  o£aIl  the  Latins^  and  is  no  mean 
competitor  with  the  first  of  Greek  poets. 

liie  following  criticism  on  the  translators  of  the  Georgics^ 
will  be  a  criterion  by  which  readers  may  judge  of  the  kind 
of  excellence  to  be  expected  in  this   little  volume: — ^^  Mr. 
Sotheby  as  a  translator  has  cleariy  excelled  all  his  masters 
and  competitors  in  his  translation  of  the  Georgics  of  Virgi/» 
He  is  often  above,  never'belov/   Dryden ;  and  no  humble 
degree  of  praise  is  due  to  him  (nostras  non  laudis  egenti)  as 
R  poet/     Our  admiration  of  others  is  generally  called  forth 
by  discovering  somewhat  congenial  to  ourselves  in  their  turn 
of  thinking  or  writing  ;  and,  from  the  internal  evidence  of 
this  book,  we  sliould  not  hesitate  to  have  declared,  that  Dry* 
den  mu8t  have  ranked  below  Sotheby,  in  the  opinion  of  our 
author,  as  a  translator  of  the  Georgics.     A  tame,  still,  me- 
chanical,  and  unimpassioned  poem,  whose  sole  excellence 
iVas  the  propriety  of  cloalhing  common  instruments  of  bus* 
bandry,  wii;li  the  method  of  manufacturing  and  of  using  them 
to  advantage,  was  not  likely  to  be  well  transfused  into  our 
language  through  the  restless  and  vehement  rapidity  of  ex- 
pression so  peculiar  to  Dryden.     From  the  joint  excellences 
of  the  two,   the  best  translation  that  ever  issued  into  a  mo- 
dei;n  from  an  antient  language  might  easily  be  formed,  if 
.ail  the  correct  mechanism  of  Sotheby  were  extracted,  and 
were  enlivened  by  the  spirit  of  his  predecessor.    The  poem 
H^If  appeared   faulty  in  interest   to  the  poet;  and  he  has 
accordingly  inierwoven  an  episode  into  each  book  to  stimu- 
late the  jaded  attention.     Beyond   this,   and    the  charm  of 
expression,  the  Georgics  have  but  little  claim  to  admiration  ; 
and  the  mere  rhymer  of  a  manufacturing  town  would  bear 
oiFthe  palm   from  Dryden  himself  in  the  elucidation  of  the 
jnechanism  of  tools.     Here  Mr.  Sotheby,   who,    in  spite  of 
liis  Saul,  writes  well,   has  the  decided  advantage    over  his 
predecessor.     But  in  the   fine   episode  on  the  Sun,   which 
closes  the  first  boolv ;  the  praises  of  Italy,  in  the  second  ;  the 
Plague  aniong  the  Beasts,  in  the  third-,*  and^  above  all,   the 
Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  in  the  fourth  book>  so  far  from  being 
able  to  tower  above   the  head  of  Dryden,   he  can  hardly 
feach  his  elbpw. 

The  next  position  of  Dryden  which  Mr.  Fitzthomas  is 
fBager  to  controvert,  is,  the  superiority  attached  by  the  for- 
mer to  paraphrase,  or  translation  with  latitude,  over  meta- 
phrase, or  the  turning  an  author  word  for  word.  And  here 
we  perfectly  agree  with  our  author*s  acceptation  of  that 
passage  in  Horace,  whjch  \s  cited  so  triumphantly  by  al\ 
p^raphrasts ; 
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Nee  verbum  verbo  curabis  reddere  fiius 
Inter  prcs," 

Nor  word  for  wercl  too  faithfully  trantlate, 

a»  by  no  means  applicable  to  the;  point  in  dispute.  The  Ro^ 
man  is  not  here  giving  advice  to  translators^  but  to  dramatic 
writers,  as  will  be  made  to  appear  from  the  context  of  the 
passage.  He  recommends  to  them  subjects  taken  from  the 
Iliad,  and  applied  by  their  own  genius  to  the  purposes  of  the 
theatre.  But  here  our  judgments  lean  on  the  side  of  Dry- 
den,  whose  reasoning  stands  in  no  need  of  a  pitiful,  and  at 
most  an  ambiguous  quotation  ;  but  supports  itself  by  its  own 
weight,  whic^  numerous  examples  from  the  present  trans- 
lation would  tend  rather  to  increase  than  impair.  Of  the 
Latin  tongue  that  poet  observes,  *  it  is  frequent  also  that 
the  conceit  is  couched  in  some  expression^  which  will  be  lost 
in  English  : 

Atque  iidem  venti  vela  fidemque  ferent. 

What  poet  of  our  nation  is  so  happy  as  to  express  this 
thought  literally  in  English,  and  to  strike  wit,  or  almost 
sense  out  of  it  ?'  To  this  Mr.  Fitzthomas  replies^  '  Let  it 
be  tried.*     We  subjoin  the  trial — 

Certus  es  ire  tamen  miseramque  relinquere  Dido, 
Atque  iidem  venti  vela  fidemque  ferent. 

*  From  wretched  Dido  shall  the  self-same  gales, 
Waft  thy  false  fleeting  vows,  that  fill  thy  sails--  ' 

wbich  couplet^  when  untwisted,  and  liberated  from  its  in- 
versions^ would  construe  thus. 

The  self-same  gales  that  £11  thy  sails  shall  waff 
Thy  false  fleeting  vows  from  wretched  Dido. 

Thus,  independent  of  the  inversion  which  clouds  all  mean- 
ing, and  the  separation  of  the  verb  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  its  sign,  the  peculiar  character  of  the  passage  is  wholly 
lost,  and  the  very  marrow  of  the  first  thrown  away.  So  dan- 
gerous, so  fatal  is  it  to  play  with  edged  tools  ! 

The  following  Vansfusion  of  a  Latin  conceit  into  .an  Eng. 
lish  couplet  is  doubtless  executed  by  Dryden  with  great  dex. 
terity  ;  but  is  surely  faulty^  and  at  most  can  but  titillate  those 
who  can  run  their  parallels  throughout  the  Latin  by  the 
side  of  the  translation : 
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Certus  es,  i^nea,  cumffBde^  soivere  nates f 
Quaeque  ubi  sint  nescis  Italaregna  sec^i : 

thus  givea  by  l>ryden  : 

*  While  you  with  hosen^d  vovit  find  satis  prepare 
To  seek  a  land  that  fihcs  the  si^rcher's  care/ 

The  mutation  of  the  strong  and  d^termioale  verb  into  a  pas- 
sive participle,  which,  were  it  not  in  italics,  migkt  be  read 
unperceived,  and  the  frail  cijnnection  ot'vou's  and  sails  by  & 
conjunction  substituted  for  a  preposition^  weaken  the  eftiect 
of  the  original  conceit,  and  do  violence  to  English  idiom, 
which  is  to  he  preserved  at  all  hazards  b)'  a  translator. 

Ti>^e  is,  however,  much  sense,  much  ingenuity,  and  well- 
direcled  learning  in  this  preface;  and  we  have  mentioned 
tli^  two  positions  of  our  author,  that  the  Georgics  of  Sotheby 
are  superior  to  the  same  poem  by  Dryden,  and  that  «e/a- 
pkrase  claims  precedency  over  paraphrase,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  elucidating  his  «tyle  of  WTititigby  the  style  and 
tenor  of  his  opinions  on  subjects  of  poesy.  It  would  be  need- 
less to  refer  our  readers  to  instances  of  the  most  extravagant 
and  w«i>ton  abeurdity  in  metaphragUe  translations,  more  par-\ 
ticularly  Jthe  ^  laa^  ^nd  impotent'  e^Forts  of  Potter  in  his 
Euripides,  and  of  Cowper  in  his  Homer,  and  of  Good  in  his 
Lucretius.  It  is  from  the  cramp  thus  imposed  on  bimself 
that  our  auihor  wrote,  and  was  contented  with  such  lines  as 
the  following,  which  abound  in  inversions  : 

*  Thy  hard^  thy  fame,  who  bore  frpm  distant  skie^, 
A  lifeless  cofse,  thy  lov*d  Tibullus  lies  I* 

Again : 

*  His  bosom  bare  his  hands  unpitying  wound. 

Again  :  '  > 

*  Nor  less  thy  angjoish  for  thy  husband  tqrn 
From  thy  sad  bosom  to  the  imrharous  bourne, 
Than  the  fair  Theban,  by  the  Pthian  wheels 
Dragged  in  her  sight,  for  goary  Hector  feels. 
Thus  while  he  lingers  upon  fbreij^n  shores, 
Her  own  Penelope  ker  lord  implores.'   ^ 

The  proportion  of  verses  in  this  book,  wbere  the  latter 
clause  should  change  places  with  the  former,  is  so  great, 
tbat  we  forbear  quoting  more  of  this  description  ;  and  hasten 
to  lay  before  our  readers  the  versioa  of  one  or  twopassa^jes 
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of^npericH-  beauty  m  the  Lati«,  4^hatth€y  may  nmke  their owia 
coxapaciion  of  the  Uanslator  with  the  original ;  and  wtth 
the  traoslatofs  of  other  worts  into  the  English  langnage* 
The  rapidity  of  Ovid  is  almost  proverbial,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing instance  of  hurried  iiction,  Mr,  Fitzthomasis  «ot<wifc- 
idooe  in  the  lace— 

Nox  sBperest^  toliamwr  equi«  ;  tirbemqttepdtamus. 

Dicta placent,  fra5iiisim|>e(iiuntur  equi : 
PertuHcrant  dominos,  regalia  protinus  ipsi 

Tecta  |>etuiu  :  wibtos  in  fore  nullus  eiat, 

-*  The  night  remains;  to  horse;  let  home  be -sought** 
-    His  words  approv'd,  the  bridled  steeds  are  brought^ 
i{ereiv*<i  their  masters,  to  the  palace  straight, 
They  rush  ^  no  guard  was  £tatioiH?d  at  the  gate.* 

And  again:: 

Sic  scdit ;  fiic  -calta  fuit;  sic  stamlira  ucvit; 

Inject^e  collo  sic  jacuere  con)4£  : 
Hos  habuit  vultus,  hasc  illi  verba  fuere  ; 

Hie  color,  \iStQ.  facies  ;  hie  iiitor  oris  erat, 

"*  ^o  did  she  sit;  thus  drest ;  so  wotiud  the  ^read:; 
Unbound,  her  tresses  onbernec-k  were  spread: 
Such  were  her  looks,  and  suth.  her  words  werehear*!; 
And  thus  h<.t  beauty,  thus  her  bloom  appeared.' 

The  terseness  of  Ovid  is^  w^U  transfused  into  the  following 
iioes : 

*  Old  nven  admire,  and  trembling  guls  growrpale, 
While  the  fond  wife  devours  the  husband's  tale; 
'T)ne  on  the  table  draws  ih^?  battle's  line. 
And  Troy,  all  IVoy  describes  in  drops  of  wine, 
Here'Siniois  flow'd,  Sigeuifi's  land  was  here-. 
Here  its  proud  head  did  Pnanfs  palace  rear  ; 
This  Wds  the  ground  the  wise  Ulysses  chose  ; 
Thy  proud  pavdioh  there,  Achillas,  rose/ 

f  n  these,  and  in  similar  passages,  the  tratislator  has  •e\''mx> 
«d  an  equal  degree  of  spirit  and  bdehty.  it  remains  th<&t  Ivc: 
should  be  tried  in  a  series  of  lines  more  strictly  poetical:  andi 
there  is  no  epistle  from  which  extracts  nf  this  descriptioa  ca»« 
inore  readily  be  taken,  than  that  of  Ginone  to  Paris.  Vm 
scenery,  action,  and  that  prettiness  of  expression  ibr  vvhicbi 
the  Roman  po«:t  is  l,ield  unique,  this  epistle  claims  tlie  ium 
place  ; 
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Qui  nunc  Priamides,  &c. 

•  Not  then  so  great,  the  scm  of  Priam  now^ 
A  slave  you  were,  when  I  (the  truth  avow) 
Deign'd^  tho'  a  nymph^  and  from  th'  immortal  wave 
Of  mighty  Xanihus  sprung,  to  wed  a  slave. 
Oft  un(5er  tr(»rsami(l  our  flocks  when  laiJ, ' 
Of  mingled  leaves  ^nd  grass  our  bed  we  made  ; 
Oft  on  the  frao rant  hay  in  slunibers  lost, 
The  humble  cot  has  Screen'd  us  from  the  frost. 
Who  shewed  you  thickets  fittest  for  the  cbace? 
To  craggy  dens  the  savhge  brood  to  trace  ? 
Oft  by  yuur  side  your  meshy  toils  I  rear'd, 
Oft  o'er  the  mountain  tops  your  dogs  I  chcer'd. 
You  bad  the  wounded  beech  a  word  retain, 
Kead  apd  rever'd  by  every  passing  swain  : 
As  grows  the  trunk  still  grows  (Eiione's  name — 
'       llise  up,  ye  trees,  nm\  justify  my  cfaim,. 
'        Well  I  remember  where  a  poplar  stands, 

I'hat  bears  a  fecorcf  ghiven  by  your  hands—- 
^       Fiour)bh,'0'|)opl^r,  on  the  margin  green, 
^-      Thoti,  on  whose  rugged  bark  these  fmes  arcseeiJ*— 
:.  f     ♦*  When  Pnris  lives  CEijone  to  forego,  ' 

«•       Back  to  his  fountain-head  ahkW  XEnthus^-fiow.'*     * 
.^  reftuent  Xanthus,  back  ye  waters  borne, .         +  .^ 
i  Pari»bt*l*^ft  ihe  widow'd.nympUto'caourn.* 


Drv4?"  womW  c«ill  it,  *  dancing  on   a  rope   with  fettered. 
legi^/     -     '  '      •  .V     ,.  - 

'Tthe  Leander  to  Hero,  and  Hero  to  Leander,  by  a  frien^"^ 
of  j^he  author,  ure  moAe  freely  tianslaled.     Tlie  first  six  fiiiea 
are jiilaied ,io  twelve,  aud  contain  two  words^  for  whicb  tlie/e     . 
is  no  necessity  but  the  rliyme  :  ,      r:    ..t 

.^ft^  .WhcR  Ocean  resting  from  its  angry  roar^^ • 

And  ask  one  dearer  object  of  sin  vet/,' 

Tlwi  fir^t  word  marked  in  italics  is  forced,  against  its  ordi^. 
nar^Lfurna,  into  a  plural.  And  the  substantive  ^a  survej^'^ 
18  enTis^ted  from  tlie  very  dregs  of  technical  words  into  the 
service  of  poetry.  This  gentleman,  however,  has  strength  to 
cop^  V5riib  many  of  ihebf  auli^s  of  his  original,  and'd(>e8  nbe 
hesfrlatemi  occasions  to  add  some  of  his  own,  as  in  ihe  second 
linc^of  the  following  couplet : 

-,;  J^>Vhi*e  thus  I  wrote,  began  piy  tears  to  flow  ;  ,  .      i 

^o,^;k'VPur'd  Jetter,  u{}€r€  'A«  bUs^  fQgo  P  ,  .  ,^ 
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Th^  Mloifitig  lines  are  spirited,  but  occ&sionallf  faalyr ; 

*  On  some  ni^e  rock  1  take  ray  lonely  place  ; 
'    To  thy  lo»t  shores  I  iiitn  my  drooping  fkce ; 
And,  fan<y-led)  explore  those  blissful  scenH, 
And  curse  each  trackless  wave  that  intervenes* 
And  ever  and  anon  with  straining  eye 
I  spjf  that  darling  light,  or  seem  to  ipf. 
Which  o'er  thy  towV  it$  mgktfy  vigils  hcp9^ 
And  fondly  calls  me  thro'  the  cu^tomM  dee^HU  ^ 

Thrice  on  the  sands  my  vestment  have  I  laid. 
And  thrice  the  conquest  of  the  floods  essay'd  i 
The  high»swoln  Aoods  my  wrestling strenf^  defod> 
And  plungM  hie  headlong  injhe  shovxnf  tide.* 

The  ftiulty  paits  )u*e  sufficiently  faulty  to  detect  them* 
sMtes.  This  passage^  as  well  as  some  others  by  the  same 
author^  is  sbirited.  From  many  usages  and  exploded  traps  fof 
ipttlttuse,  Inis  gentleman  should  be  new  to  verse.  Practice^ 
aiia  a  diligent  perusal  of  old  English  poets^  would  open  his 
eyes  to  the  meanness  of  seeming  to  say  more  than  whati^ 
really  said ;  and  of  attaching  a  value  and  importance  to 
words  which  they  do  not  possess.  From  the  specimen  6fin$ 
abilities  here  given^  it  is  our  earnest  hope  that  he  wi!l  perse- 
fere,  and  surmount  the  obstacles  to  ultimate  suoeess  ih  bit 
new  arU 

Iti  closing  this  little  volume^  we  congratulate  the  euthor 
and  the  public  on  the  sy>pearance  of  a  duodecimo  closely 
and  elegantly  printed,  in  lieu  of  a  quarto,  into  which  the 
same  quantity  of  matter  is  in  this  age  generally  dilated.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  vice  which  is  here  exploded  We  hail 
in  this  work  the  return  of  translators,  from  the  impositioa 
of  naeasured  prose  under  the  nanie  of  blank  verse,  to  the  old 
aterling  couplet,  whose  very  name  strikes  such  panie  into 
tibe  hearts  of  our  degenerate  writers. 


Art*  IJf .-r-LogtcA  :  or,  an  Essay  on  the  Elementif  Primd^ 
pies,  and  d^ertnt  Modes  of  Reasoning.  By  Richard  Kir^ 
wan,  Esq.  LL.D.  P.RA.A.  F.R.S.  Sfc.  *c.  S  w4i.  Mi» 
I4s.     Payne.     1807. 

REASON  is  the  noblest  faculty  of  man ;  but  the  good 
to  which  it  may  be  rendered  subservient  depends  upon  its 
use.  For  reason,  abused  or  misapplied,  is  productive  of  tbt 
tnost  dangerous  errors  and  the  most  pernicious  conseouences* 
That  logic,  therefore,  which  teaches  the  right  use  ot  reMMB^ 
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and  guai'ds  against  a  wron^^  which  as$ists  in  the  detection  of 
fenrbr,  and  in  the  confirmation  and  discovery  of  trutb> 
must  be  regarded  as  a  science  of  the  highest  utility  and  in>* 
portance,  ^  But  no  logic  which  has  hitherto  been  prbdoced 
appears  to  us  to  merit  such  distinguished  praise;  for  most  of 
the  systems  pf  logic,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  abound 
too  much  with  the  technical  phraseology  and  complex  divi- 
sions of  the  schools,  which  tend  less  to  ^nlichten  than  to 
confound ;  less  to  strengthen  the  powers  of  the  mind^  than 
to  encrease  the  capacity  to  caVii  and  encourage  the  propen- 
sity to  dispute.  The  object  for  which  we  most  need  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  rational  faculty,  is  truth  ;  and  logic,  as  teaching 
or  suppljang.  a  right  method  of  investigation^  may  greatly 
assist  in  the  discovery, 

Mr.  Kirwan  does  not  begin  his  work  with  any  analysis  of 
the  faculties  of  the  liiiud  ;  which  ifit  were  executed  with  per-^ 
$picuity  and  precision,  would  of  itself  cor^stitute  a  better  lo« 

fie  than  any  which  is  at  present  in,  use.     But   we  shall  not 
lame  Mr.  Kirwan  for  not  performing  what  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  attempt:  but  shall  proceed  to  examine  what  he 
l|as  actually  done.   After  stating  the  general  object  of  logic> 
and  defining  some  general  terms,  he   treats  in  his  second 
chapter  ^ of  words  and  propositions.'     Mr.  Kirwan,  states^ 
^nd  we  think  with  truth,  though  in  opposition  tp  the  doctrine 
of  Mr.  Locke,  that  the  primary  end  of  words,  considered  as 
aigns,  is  to  mark  the  things  signified,   rather  than  the  ideas 
whieh  we  have  of  those  tjiicgs.     Words  indeed  are   meant 
tp  demote   not  only  all  perceptible  and    palpable   objecls 
hut  also  the  volitions,  sensations,  and  emotions,  which  are  less 
db vio^s  to  sense  ;  not  only  all  the  products  of  the  material 
TTorld,  but  all  the  diversified   operations  of  the   intellecL 
We  cannot  reason  without  words,  but  we  cannot  reason  to  any 
useful  purpose  without  affixing  clear  and  definite   ideas   to 
tne  words  which  we  employ^  Where  words  are  uncertain  and, 
anlbiguous,  we  cannot  well  help  bewildering  both  ourselves 
aq^oihers  in  amazeof  errors  and    contradictions.    Thus 
Condillac  well  remarked,  that  a  well-formed  language  would 
of*tt8elf  constitute  the  best  logic  ;  for,  as  in  such  a  language 
ail  the  words  would  have  a  clear  and  definite  meaning,  the 
ag»eemtnt  or  disagreement  of  the  terms  in  any   proposition 
would  be   immediately   seen,  the    identity  or  resemblance 
wouid   be  almost  intuitively   perceived,  and    the   disputes 
which  have  so  much  agilaled  the  world  particularly   in  the- 
ology and  morals,    would  be  redgced  within   very  narrow  li- 
mitations.    The  power  of  words  is  remarkably  seen  in  the  fa- 
ciT.Jies  which  they  afford  for  forming  generalities  and  ab- 
srtoctions;  for  it  is  certain  that  these  generalities  and  ah-' 
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iiti-Aclions  nature.    The  material  world 

furnishes  i  existence  ;  they  have  no  re- 

a)ity  but  t  supphes;  as  ideas  are  the 

images  or  ngs^  and  ail  existing  things 

are  particiJ  particular.    For  whoever  saw 

man  in  get.^,  -^ . ^ y,  therefore,  which  the  word 

man  implies^  exists  only  in  the  name.  Thus  all  abstractron» 
^re  rather  nominal  than  real.  There  are  various  properties 
ihd  qualities  which  can  have  no  separate  independant  exis- 
tence^ but  it  belongs  to  the  magic  of  language  to  give  thjem 
a  separate  entity,  an  insulated  reality,  and\a  name.  No  such 
t^ing  exists  or  can  exist  in  nature  as  that  which  we  desigm 
hy  the  term  animal,  which  is  a  general  name  to  denote  ^ 
whole  class  of  living  beings  of  the  most  diversified  species  and 
properties.  It  is  evident  that  this  generality  does  not  exi^t 
m  idea,  but  only  in  name.  Thus  words,  and  words  onlyj  con- 
stitute the  only  basis  of  all  metaphysical  abstractions.  It 
Is  a  curious  consideration  with  respect  to  the  wonderful 
nature  of  words,  that  we  may  have  clear  and  definite  ideas  of 
terms,  of  which  tvhen  we  make  use  we.  have  no  distinct  idea 
whatsoever.  Thus  the  words  virtue  and  vice^  or  the  figures 
303  and, yQ9,  are  known  to  differ  from  each  other,  tbougli 
at  the  time  of  employing  them  we  have  not  in  the  mind  any 
distfnct  idea  of  the  habits  or  numbers,  when  taken  apart  from 
the rwoxd^  or  figures  by  which  tiiey  are  expressed.  Nay,  it 
does  not  always  happen  that  the  ideas  even  of  sensible^ 
things  arise  iix  oar  miufls,  when  the  words  vVhicb  denote  theo): 
arc  heard. 

'  When/  said  Mr.  Burke,  ^  I  speak,  of  red,  blue,  andgfeeH^ 
I  have  no  actual  ideas  of  these  colours ;  I  know  1  can  have 
them,  but  then  an  act  of  the  wiil  is  requisite,  and  they  must 
be  applied  to  some  particular  objects;  in  conversation,  itis- 
very  rarely  that  any  image  at  all  is  excited  in  the  mind,  as 
«very  one  may  experience,' 

Some  of  the  sections  in  this  chapter  (11.)  might  have  be^n 
omitted  without  any  disadvantage  to  the  work;  for  they 
either  teach  *wbat  is  Universally  known,  or  what  if  it  be  not 
known,  it  hardly  seems  the  province  of  logic  to  explain* 
Thus  section  3.  enumerates  the  parts  of  speech,  without 
throwing  any  more  light  on  the  subject  than  any  school-boy 
already  possesses  iu  any  grammar  wuich  his  master  may  think 
proper  to  put  into  his  hands.  Before  any  person  studies  a  book 
oF  logic,  he  must  be  supposed  already  acquainted  with  the 
coma\on  rudiments  of  grammar,  and  if  he  be  not,  he  should 
defer  the  one  till  he  has  made  himself  master  of  the  other. 
Though  letters  are  the  elements  of  words,  and  words  of  pro« 
positions^  and  consequently  of  jatiocinatioo^  yet  there  can  be 
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tio  necessity  to  begin  n  trei^tife  on  Tagicr  witB  entttHen^hr^ 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Mr.  Kitwan  indeed  ^as  not  doii€ 
s  done  what  is  almost  as  ^uperfludus  andi  ti6- 
us  many  parts,  of  his  work  mi|;ht*  have  been 
;any  loss  to  the  whote»  We  must  at  the  saine 
t  we  observe  id  many  places  too  |[reat  $  pror 
bnical  and  sclTolastic  phraseology,  to  minute 
Bions  and  distinctions^  in  which  thereisr^ber 
than  the  reality  of  knowledge  ;  and  whteh  al 
contuses  and  abstructs^  than  clears  and  fo- 
ld truth.  These  remarks  will  apply  to  tAStif 
;  and  we  think  that  the  practical  ntiliiy  of  llut 
the  pleasure  of  the  perusal^  wonld  bavebeei^ 
ireased  by  greater  brevity  and  compireasioft- 
Lis  selcfom  lucid  where  there  i?ra  nnuItipKcitjr 
inctions,  nor  are  such  distincUotl^  themai^  of 
e  mind.  The  intellect  that  w,  cliaractiftised 
[lection,  and  perhaps  even  the  fntellect  dfali 
ually  invents  a  logic  of  its  own ;  and  tbodgk  . 
e  assisted  by  rules,  yet  for  those  rale^  to  hk 
absolutely  necessary  that  tbeybe  sim]^<^,pei^ 
w. ' 

burth  and  fifth  chapter^  of  part  1,  Mr.  Klij- 
oposiiions ;  '  .^-. 

*  Of  the^piantity  of  propoiilions;  of  UTiiveVsat,«irigalar  pattidriar, 
<dr  indefinite  propositions ;  of  ihe  opposirioHy  itteoinpati4)iUty^  Qt 
disparity  of  propositions  ;  of  the  mode  of  contradiction  ;  of  th^^ofa* 
version  of  pi-opositions ;  of  compound  {B-pposittODSi  of  tWcoDJunc- 
l4V^«  disjanctire,  discretive,  conditional/ comparative!  assimilatiY«9 
caasaly  exclusive^  exoeptire,  de^nitiye  ;  of  complex,  modal,  and 
identic  propositions ;  of  complex  ;  of  modal ;  of  the  distinicUon  of 
complex  fr»m  compound  propo^itroni ;  of  identic  prcposiu^jofi.' 

All  these  divisions  are  so  treated  as  to  involve  rifle  iirithia 
rule,  and  to  interweave  one  distinction  with  ianolher,  till  the 
att^ntionis palled  by  the  perusal;  and  the  mindj  waotibg^.a 
practical  guide,  finds  itself  distracted  in  a  labyrinth  of  pre-^ 
cepts  better  calculated  to  promote  the  spirit  of  dlspiiiati(Ni 
than  the  discovery  of  truth. 

P^Vte.  treats  '  of  ratiocirtation,  and  its  essential  principles/ 
Here  we  do  not  observe  either  great  depth  oi*  sagacity  of  ob» 
servatSon;  bm  are  furnished  with  a  mnltiplitity  c^disunctions 
"irhich  are  not  very  likely  to  afford  much  practical  assistance 
to  those  who  read  the  hook,  in  enabling  ^em  to  judge  rigbi, 
or  in  preventing  them'  from  judging  wrohg.  Thus^  for 
itiltance,  Mr*  Kirwan  informs  us  in  chapter  3>  part  11, 
that;       '         '     '  '■•... 
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Ovapter  4 — 7,  part  M,  of  Mr.  Kirwan's  work  treats  of  ' es- 
ij^htial  properties  of  opposition,  and  mediums  of  defioi^ioa, 
aTrd  descri;3tion  of  division  ;'  here,  as  well  as  in  the  five  first 
<!haptcrs  of  the  following  part,  we  meet,  amid  many  just  and 
important  observations,  with  an  excess  of  tedious  enumeratioo 
snd  ihe  barcen  minutias  of  scholastic  detail 
.  In  chapter  6,wehave  an  investigation  of  ^  probable  proofs  ;' 
and  in  chapter  7^  an-  'application  of  calculation  to  probabi- 
-l^ty/  These,  particularly  Ihe  4ast,  appear  to  be  those  parts  of 
this  work  which  Mr.  Kirwan  has  most  carefully  laboured, 
and  most  successfully  executed.  The  evidence  of  proba- 
bility i»  that  by  which  We  govern  our  conduct  not  a^Iy  in 
die  ininulje  but  in  the  most  important  concerns  of  life.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  the  proof  which  we  can  obtain  respecting 
the  practicability  of  any  scherpe,  the  success  of  any  unde'r- 
taking,or  the  completion  of  any  events  amounts  to  any  thing 
more  than  ^degree  of  probability  ;  which  must  be  always^ 
according  tp  eirqQmstances,  iQore  or  less  remote  from  that 
cejtaioty  which  excludes  the  possibility  of  deception  ox  the 
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sensation  of  doubt.  The  evidence  of  probability  ifi  thatalons 
which  regulates  our  conduct,  not  only  vvith  respect  to  the^ 
interests  of  time  but  of  eternity.  But  the  evidence  of  proba-t 
T)iliiy  is  susceptible  of  various  degrees,  which,  in  many  case^ji 
as  Mr.  Kirwan  has  ably  proved,  may  be  siibinitted  to  thies 
t^st  ofvarithmetical  calculation.  Indeed,  in  many  even  very 
intricate  questions  of  niotjals  and  theology,  this  kind  of  eviw 
dence  might  be  applied  to  shew,  by  an  addition  of  ail  the 
probabihiies  which  make  for  either,  on  which  si4e  of  the 
^juestion  the  balance  of  proof  rests.  The  practical  pm-i 
dence.  of  life  consists  in  not  acting  on  a  low  degree  of 
probability,  in  any  case  of  importance  to  our  interest  or  hap- 
piness, or  where  the  failure  may  be  productive  of  any  seriotis 
inconvenience  or  loss.  This  kind  of  prudence  would  prevent 
uny  individual  from  venturing  any  stake  in  a  lottery,  or 
in  any  gambling  speculation.  The  science  of  lite^  if 
such  a  science  there  be,  must  be  founded  on  a  calculatioa 
of  probabJities.  X^^^  evidence  of  probability  therefore  de- 
serves to  be  well  studied  and  understood,  and  we  are  oblig^ 
to  Mr.  Kirwan  for  making  it  the  object  of  such  full  9Xkd  aCh 
curate  investigatioa  in  th^  present  perforipance  : 

•  Prqbabiliiy,*  says  Mr.  Kirwan,  *  is  either  independent  or  depen* 
dent.  Independent  probability  is  that  which  is  grounded  on  mere  expe- 
rience or  observation  :  dependent  is  that  which  results  from  a  majority 
«f  the  divisions  of  sicer  taint  if  ;  this  may  be  called  co^Va/ probabilityi 
^nd  the  (oxmer  empiric.  Thei-nature^fdependent  or  casual  probability 
may  be  clearly  understood,  by  considering  the  event  of  casting  a  com- 
mon diejfour  of  whose  faces  may  be  supposed  marked  with  an  acfiand 
two  only  with  a  dude  ;  here  it  is  certain,  in  the  flrst^jlace,  that  som^ 
one  or  other  of  the  sfx  faces  of  ihe  die  will  be  turned  up,  though  no 
mor^tban  one  can  be  turned  up:  but,  secondly,  this  certainty  is  split 
or  dfvided  betwixt  the  six  faces  ;  for  each  of  them  has,  as  far  as  we 
"we  can  see,  an  equal  chance  of  being  turned  up  ;  and  though  un^ 
perceived  causes  certainly  interfere  in  favour  of  the  face  that  shall 
be  turned  up,  yet  as  we  are  ignorant  which  of  the  faces  they  will  tan 
vour,  they  are  to  us  as  non-existing.' 

*  And.  thirdly,  as  four  of  these  faces  favour  the  appearance  Of  ai\ 
ete^  and  only  two  that  of  aducc, it  is  plain  that  the  appearance  of  an 
ace  is  indicated  by  a  majority  of  the  six  divisions  of  a  certainty,  and 
hence  we  judge  it  probable,  upoii  the  principle  that  among  causes 
separately  considered  as  equally  powerful,  the  determination  of  the 
Majority  of  them  to  produce  the  same  effect,  shall  be  still  more 
powerful,  and  consequently  preferably  expect«!*d  ;  or  In  other  words, 
roost  probable^yct  still  not  certain  ;  for  there  is  a  possibility,  that  th^ 
unperceived  causes  of  the  turning  up  of  a  particular  face  of  a  die, 
«uch  as  the  quantity  of  motion  it  receives,  the  angle  or  edge  whidi 
it  presents  in  its  fall  to  jthe  table,  &c.  may  favour  the  appearance  of 
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tBe  face  ihcHcaled  by  the  minority  of  the  faces,  and  render  it  vic^p- 
TiGus  \)ver  its  antagonists. 

*  Hewever,  it  is  certain,  both  with  respect  to  empiric  and  casual 
probitbllity,  that  oti  repeated  trials  the  most  probable  event  will 
.most  frequently^  happen. 

*  If  aaooDg  a  eeiiain  number  of  equal  possibilities  orxhahees,  there 
are  some  favourable  to  a  given  event,  tbat  is,  tend  to  produce  it,  and 
eome»d¥erse  toits  production,  or  productive  of  a  different  or  con- 
trary event,  the  probability  or  improbability  of  such  event,  is  as  the 
number  of  the' favourable  chances,  divided  by  the  sum  of  all  the 
chalices,  both  favorable  and  unfavorable ;  as  in  the  last  e^cample, 
the';e  was  only  one  chance  of  casting  an  ace,-  and  five  chances  of 
thr      ing  other  numbers  ;  the  sura  of  both  was  1+5,  that  is  6. 

*  Again,  as  in  every  case  it  is  ctrtain  that  a  given  event  will  either 
happen  or  not  happen,  all  the  possibilities  favourable  and  unfavour* 
able  are  comprehended,  and  consequently  certainty  is  expressed  by 
an  unit ;  therefore  the  highest  probabilities  are  those  that  are  e;c* 
pressed  by  fractions  that  approach  'most  to  an  unit,  though  non^ 
can  ever  reach  it,  for  they  would  then  cease  to  be  probabilities, 
being  converted  into  a  certainty,  though  some  approach  so  ne^r  it, 
that  they  ate  usually  taken  for  it,,  ds  the  probability  that  the  worlc^ 
will  last  another  year,  6ic. 

'  As  certainty  is  expressed  by  one,  so  is  doubt  or  an  equality  of 
chances  by-f-.  So  if  in  a  covered. box  there  are  an  equal  number 
of  black  and  white  balls  well  mi'xed,  and  through  a  perforation  in  the 
l)Qx  the  hand  be  iutrodaced,  that  one  or  other  of  these  balls  will  be 
drawn,  is  certain.  And  as  the  possibilities  are  only  two,  the  chance 
of  drawing  a  white  ball  is  |.,  and  the  chance  of  drawing  a  black 
|)all  is  also  \\  and  as  those  possibilities  balance  each  other,  con- 
sequently which  of  them  will  be  drawn  is  uncertain  or  doitbtfui*' 
\  *  Hence,  the  probability  of  an  event  consists  in  the  apparent  fuperi" 
arity  of  the  possibilities,  causes,  or  reasons,  tending  to  produce  the 
belief  of  its  existence  over  those  that  are  adverse  to  that  belief,  and 
consequently  it  is  denoted  by  a  fraction  higher  than  half,  as  |-,  f ,  &^, 

*  So  the  improhctbility  of  an  event  consists  in  the  apparent  inf^ri* 
otily  of  the  possibilities,  causes  or  reasons,  for  believing  its  existence, 
to  those  tbat  oppose  them,-  and  therefore  it  is  denoted  by  a  fraction 
lower  than  -j.  as  -I-,  |-,  ^V)  &c.  remembering  always,  that  the  deno- 
minatorr  of  the  fraction  comprehends  all  the  possibilities,  &c.  fa- 
vorable and  adverse.  And  consequently,  by  substracting  the  favor- 
able (which  are  found  in  the  numerator)  you  have  the  adverse* 
\  *  The  joint  probability,'  says  Mr.  Kirwan,  'of  two  or  more  inde- 
pendent, but  joint  events,  is  equalto  the  product  of  the  chancesof 
CAch.  Thus  the  probability  of  throwing .  three  aces  successively  on 
one  die,  is  |-  X  i  X  I-  ==  ^^^ ;  though  such  an  event  would  ^f^iCite 
asusp.cion  of  some  bia.s  in  the  die/  .   :v 

t'he  late  sagacious  sir  G.  Shuckburg,  who  w^s  not  very 
strongly  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  medical  frateroity, 
Kled  to  say^  that  i/  a  maa  consulted  a  physician^  it  was  only 
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f  ibathe.kpeir  the  iiae»mi  that  if  hr  toew^  t)ieiS9sa9^;4i 
iwaa  only  i  tbat  Im  knew  tbe  remedy ;  afed^  «t^  be  |io«»  tto  ie* 
^n^llyr  t^^t  if;  WM  vAUll  pi)ly>:|'  t^ai  .bfi  iuie«  wfaetfacv  tH^i 
mmsdy  were  ftpj^licubbr  %o  iie  psrtieol»c  CDiUtituikm  of  diip 
P^Uif Rt, :  Thus,  thevefote^  if  ^ny  mao^ipply  to  «  pfaywciuij, 
i|t  i^Qn\s  i  X  i  X  i  «ss  rf  lbAtbe«terivett;OTy  teuBfil  f lom 
))U;a^vic!f.;  Thi«  may  seen  ft^  ead  ferfleciioo  on  tbe  sbmof 
^scqlapoia  rbut  fre  faeiievetbat  iWfMresenialste  pf  ne^d^l 
«(ueQpe  wiU  bemr  etofile  tettioioiijr  U^  ^  ttatbof  the  <yb* 
eecyatioa*  •  .     .1     ^    ,  ■    .  .• 

<  ir>he  prohabiKty/  adds  Mr.  Kmmn,  •  IM  am  Wti^  A,  llukl  li«» 
9^  year^  U'  -^t  and  tba  probabiltfy  of  l^^lifii  pf  aboiber  man^  B^6^ 
one  >  c  H  r.  U  ^,  the  firobabiiity  thai  both  ahaU  Im  another  icfa^  k 
^^  V^^^t^'  vvbicb  U  reivarkabl^i  lor  ihuaweaee  Iliet4du^ 
coiKurii  1  ce  ot  two  events  is  less  pj^beblft  tbi^i.  (bf)  oocu^remqiB  tif 
eitht^r,  and  is  even  improbable,  Uu^h  fftcb  il  prpheble^  %g^  tpffAlj 
ind^pendant  of  the  other/ 

-22  of  chapter  7r  we  6|>^  tbc  ^Igfet 
d  witb  coitfiderable  »C9lirepv  aA44^ptjll 
he  aiithor  €pfi>i4er(^  n\  l^ogtb  ihie  ^appli^. 
to  improbable  faoU»,or4o  sjape^imtorali 
Loes&ea,  the  plori^lUyj  the  cKHurord«pc^|Of 
meana  of  eatiinatiiig  the  variatiofns  of 
the  inconsistency  of  original  te^inKmi^s^ 
f  wriUeii  tesiimonyi  &c.  &c.  TfcMB  grent 
act  of  Mr,  Kinvan'3  WQrk,  williyi^t  ftil  to 
consider  the  many  tQteres^ipi^.apdiiie^ 
to  which  it  is  iqtimateiy  allied*  .,  ^fkt^ 
itselfj  is  in  some  d^ree  qepeibd<^iit  i||kiii 
e  relative  value  of  tbis  teaUmony  om.bo 
k  that  it  mightj  witbixi  the  close  Umita 
ation,  tbe  real  weight  of  this  «pecie^» of 
3wn  with  more  cleArnesa  and  preciaioa 
erto  been ;  and  a  co^reappndiogimpres^F 
^  ypon  the  itiind.  In  considerUig  th^ 
9  doctrine^  our  own  opinion  isj  thi^i  tb^ 
greatly  superior  in  force  to  tbat  o^  tbf^ 
but  botl)  evidently  involve  an  accupui-^ 
^s^  the  real  strengih  of  which  might  \ft 
T  controverted  qucstiops,  in  which  there 

.  _     ._ ^ Jicting  proof  and  opposing  probability. 

Inseclion  19,  c,  7,  Mr./Kirwftu  argues,  that  the  credit 
'  'lity  of  any  fact  founded  ou  testimony^  decreases  in  pro- 
;!  '•♦ion  to  the  number  of  transmissions^  or  to  the  succeslite 
.;.•.»  of  vitnessei  through  whom  it  has  been  coaveyei; 
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:A(>prQs^^ie6  tbe  obiifibea  of  ^aQtiihil^ttoa^^^  but  the-  ud^Mkl 
;.j^^o&tfl^%i^iUcenHiUi  unaltered  ilDdtb^  6dme«  ItiEe  ph>6iV 
,task  ifistii^GPy  d£  tb^..trul)bof  cbristlanUjr/as  fiar  as  it^epehtis 
irjoottesttaicHiy,  weulcL/aoeondiagta^Mx.  Ktcw^io^^  iuppotiiio^, 

oc»t  be  tasisdnDDg  b;!hiaftj<]egrBe»'a3|-it  was  io  tbe^g^J^ 
.those  .wiu>  j»X9re.coii]fces^orarj  uritbthe  apd&tlel,  f^t  wkb  l&e 

ej?e«^itndssffs  of'  tfaia  j^t^aoj^  -ear^w«|:Mis8eB  ^f  th^  precepts 

which  they  taught.     For  a  fact  which  isi  toid  by  an  ey^tvit^ 

xiess^  whose  credibility  we  have  an  opportunity  of  appre* 
.^i^tiog,.  wiJi4i«cNifMaly /9aipi««s  ji  go^iUer  degriee  of  derUinCy, 
itba<l  tbe/samei'adt  wduld,  .wbemaffiniied'by  one>  who,  bim^ 

self»  had  it  franri.abolher»^who  bad  it  from  another^  &c.  &c« 

t4#()nifh  a^  long  sen#i  of  ^nef)Fitiotls ;  and  wbfitefi^r  may 
liaVe  n^eb  tbe'credlbiflily  bf  the  first  witness,  yet  that  qredi- 

liiR^y  lo^s  ^tnnetlithg  4b  ^verystag<p  of  the  traasmissjon  j 

but  the  lapse  of  time;  and  the  $ucces^i6n  of  ages  make  no 

alteration^in  the  internal  'probqbili 

tirililfebing,  may  afctnaHy'ittorease* 

td  ptop6rtlpil  to  the  discovery  ol 

}ight  which  ia  thrown  Upon  the  oh 

li^dlh  of  chri^tianFty^  as  far  as  it  de 

btibiiity^  may  Be  even  stronger  tna 

i5*ese6t,  ii^  proportion  as  Ibe  adaj 

tli^  haltil^  of  nian/andtlie  moral  c 

better  understood.     If  the  doctrii 

iheolK^  works  of  God,  contain 

ptfddf  is  nbt  a  decreasing  but  an 

nicrease  hiust  keep  pace  in  some 

6f^4te^ti^«vor]  wHidh  it  receives,  an 

tii^rt  whith  it  wiH  derive  from  a  m\ 

Q^ittlkie  of  tHan,  ailid  the  moral  con 
Chapter!/,  of  Part  3,  treats  o 

jtophi^tat^j  1,  of  technical  modes 

wmi^icplains  wtfch  clearness  and  pi 

ef  syllogisitis,  the  principles  on  w 

the  rtjles  which  areappKcable  to  e 

ttie  syltegism,  the  whole  force  \ 

i?ith  precisiuh^  and  tire  attention 

li«,  in^Wedj^  and*  vague  declamat 

<yt*reusouing,  which  is  better  adapt 


^^i&  disttfv?tiofiiau6tbf<im4e;Mi«Qcf|oraiatid  Jpritotfti tfeirtikow^;  ibp  the  in, 
creasing  din^qutioii  uf  v^.ue|  wUicU  QcevMfS  |a  thi9  M\  ««se>  ^tlutt^y  I^ObStliie  ii^ 
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^(Sa  BarrowU  Life  of  Xord  Macartney. 

than  for  scientific  search  ;  and  h,  on  tbe  wli 
ed  to  facilitate  the  conflicts  of  argument, 
tbfe  interests  of  truth.  The  whole  essenc 
consists  in  this,  Jhat  two  propositions  wh 
third,  agree  with  each  other ;  or  it  is  an  ai 
identifying  two  ideas  by  the  help  of  a  thin 
^  4er\i  that  this  method  can  be  of  little  u 
thbse  truths  which  are  the  results  of  expe 
founded  on  an  induction  of  numerous  pi 
"would  be  perfectly  strangled  in  the  narro 
the  syllogistic  form.  *  Rejicimus  igitur  s^ 
Bticon,  (Nov.  Org.  distrib.  op.)  *  neque  id  s 
t^ipia,  sed  etiam  quoad  proposltiones  mod 
atque  parturit  utcunque  syllogismus;  sed 
et  apracticS.  remotaset  plane  quoad  parter 
tiarum  incompelentes.'  W6  should  haveb 
v/\Xh  the  present  production  of  Mr.  Kirwan, 
tbe  attention  more  to  the  Baconian  meth 
^hich  constitutes  that  kind  of  logic,  whi 
ex  mentis  penetralibus,  sed  etiam  ex  naturae  visceribus 
extrahitur.* 

\  Part  4,  and  last,  discusses  '  the  general  means  of  investi^ 
gating  and  communicating  truth  ;— the  means  requisite  lo 
obtain  truth  from  living  witnesses,  and  the  interpretation  of 
written  documents.  Under  these  heads  we  meet  with  many 
useful  and  important  observations,  but  we  have  no  room  for 
further  extracts;  and  we  must  take  our  leave  of  the  author 
with  observing,  that  theugh  some  parts  of  his  work  appear  to 
Qs  rather  tedious,  futile,  and  scholastic,  there  are  others 
which  discover  considerable  solidity  of  judgment,  depth  of 
research,  and  sagacity  of  observation. 


Al^T.lV.'^Some  jiccoufit  of  the  Public  Life,  and  a  Se^ 
lection  from  the  unpublished  fFritings,  of  the  Earl  of  Ma- 
cartney  :  the  latter  consisting  of  Extracts  from  an  Account 
of  the  Russian  Empire :  a  Sketch  of  the  Political  History 
qf  Ireland ;  and  a  Journal  of  an  Embassy  from  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  to  the  Emperor  of  China.  With  an  Jp" 
pendix  to  each  Volume.  By  John  Bairo^w,  F.  R,  S,  Au^ 
%hor  of  ^  Travels  in  China^  and  '  Southern  Africay  and 
of  ^  A  Voyage  to  Cochin- china  J*  Q  Vols.  4to.  Cadell  ani 
i)avis,.    1807. 

.  THE  lives  of  eminent  statesmen  ought  to  combine  the  in* 
terest  of  biography  with  that  of  general  historyt  The  writer^ 
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of  sjjifh  lives  sbowld  k^ep  this  cppsU^Uy. in  vififlT,  that  ibty 
may  not  separate  out  fi'opi  the  other.  This  r^l^  is^too  ofl^MA 
violated  in  the  biogvaphical  accounts  of  pubhc  wa*  ^  na^a^s 
of  matter,  which  is  perhaps  found  very  conveaieiu  ta  6U  ^p 
the  bulk  of  the  volume,  is  introduced,  which  ha*  no  reWtiaH- 
to  the  hero  of  the  piece.  Thus  a  picture  ia  often  formed,,  ia 
which,  what  ought  to  be  the  principal  figure,  is  lost  iuni4. 
the  surrounding  crowd.  We  are  far  from  imputing  this  de- 
fect to  the  present  production  of  Mr.  Barrow;  for  be^^v^ 
loses  sight  of  the  great  and  good  man  whose  actions  be  dcK 
scribes.  He  relates  many  political  events,  and  much  con*- 
temporary  history;  but  these  have  always  some  immediate 
relation  to  Lord  Macartney.  He  is  always  the  principal 
Victor  in  the  scene;  and  the  public  history  is  so  ifar  only 4 
part  of  his  private  life.  Of  the  domestic  ipanner^and  babitf 
i^f  Lord  Macartney,  Mr,  Barrow  enumerates  no  particulars  ; 
Jiis  object  was  to  describe  the  whole  of  his  pdUiqal  hfe*;  a^ 
this  he  appears  to  have  done  with  copiousness,  with  precis^ 
$ion,  and  with  a  strict  regard  to  truth.  Lord  Macartney  U 
one  of  the  few  among  the  herd  of  politicians,  whom  we  CQDr 
template  with  unmingled  satisfaciion.  In  every  phange  of 
situation  we  behold  him  performing  his  duty,  regardless  of 
his  own  personal  emolument,  and  fearless  of  the  consdr 
quences,  Had  lie  been  greedy  of  wealth  he  had  numerous 
opportunities  of  aggrandizing  his  fortune ;  but  disinterested^ 
jiess  was  a  strong  feature  in  his  character,  and  his  conduct 
in/ the  most  templing  circumstance,  was  such  as  to  preclude 
even  the  suspicion  of  avarice  and  injustice*  No  lucre  couI4 
^ver  induce  him  to  swerve  from  the  line  of  duty;  or  to  d<^ 
-what  he  thought  injurious  to  his  country  or  dishonourable 
\o  himself. 

George,  afterwards  Earl  Macartney,  was  born  at  Lis^a* 
iioure,  near  Belfast,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  in  Ireland,  on 
the   14Lh    of  May,    1737.      His  education    was  conducted, 
nndei'  the  tuition  of  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Dennis  till 

.  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age  ;  at  which  period  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  feUow-commoner  in  the  university  of  DubUn.  After 
Jeavipg  Dublin  he  came  to  London,  where  he  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  several  gentlemen  of  distinguished  talents 
and  literary  fame.  He  did  not  remain  long  in  the  metro'po- 
lis  before  he  set  out  on  his  travels  to  the  continent;  wh^re 
he  deterniincd  to  make  himself  acquainted  ^  with  the  le- 
^oui  L-^s,  the  temper,  and  character  of  the  different  courts^  ia 
order  to  fit  himself  for  the  sphere  of  pblitical  lif^  which  he 
had  determined  to  embrace.     During  bis  residency  abroad 

*he  had  an  opportunity  of  serving  Mr.  Stepl^n  Fox,  ^heeld- 
f^t'fK^Q  9"/  the  firsV  aud  the  fatiief  of  the  present  Jx>^d  UoU 
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064  Sttr^WK^MfkkfLofiJ^MwBa^^ 

eMoem  of  tbal  f aoiHjxt    Aft  Gen^tft  lie>  ww  lotMMl tood  to  tbe 
i^cqUdiomn^  of  Vottaite  ;  .with  wKote  hs  pssfaed  acTedal  ^ta^v 
l^t  bt«i^r«atatFeraey«    Qa  hiarHami  to  En^aadkrwa^ 
ii)i0ugii  the  reeooimetidation  df  Lourdr  Holbfid/  mpppiotttl 
envoy  extraordinary  to  the  court  bfRainas^:    Before  iie'^^et 
Qltlon  hi$izib8tofiii^madebi«»^ftiiastiiS^0f  aU  liietabtidns 
Tp^iHob  had  subabted  between  GTea.tBtit6iiLaQdRQniafitMd 
the^  first  period  oLkinekt  iaiercoiiise.    Thedld  tpdafyof  icoar^ 
fli^fce  bad  e^tred  in  173^  kiid  the  ooart  of  Ptete^sbufgli 
had  expressed  an  unwilliognesatB  rbiiew  it^    The  then -^4 
pj<€as  Catharine,  who  hadiatdy  iE»uf>ed  tbegoveiteoi^Bdbj^ 
the  d^posUion  and  iDutdef  of  ber^  bvibandy  ae^iied-*deu 
lefmined  not  to  enter  into  any  inch  trngweBSdita v  VtA 
cabinet  of  London  was  anxious  toeffscft^   Mr^  MlK^ttfaey'^ 
therefore,  on  his  arrival  at  St.  Petersbmrgh  %n  Dencasilier 
I764kj  found  himself  placed  in  a  delioate  and  difficult  wtoa^ 
tion^  which  required  hisatmost^drest^  sagatily^  anApbrri^^. 
^eratM>e.    The  empress,  who  was  in  a  gipeat  measuteicber 
own  «iMnitter;  bad  ber  mind  teeming  wiUi  mightj^  {ifvjeotsy 
some  of  which  she  afterwards  lived  to  execute,  bpt  whioh. 
Mn. Macartney  bad  reason  to  believe  would  preeliNleiier 
assent  to  %oxae  of  the  conditioBB  of  the  traaty  whidi  be  ih-^. 
tended  to  propose.    The  minister  who  at  thattimfe  ftnnreli' 
the  principal  conideneeof  die  empress,  mfas  Panin,  govern 
nor  of  tbe  grand  ddke^  andraimster  ibr  fdreiga ntfaors..   SnK 
Geofige  Maclirtney  spared  nopatUBih  cdoeiliating  the  ^teem^ 
and  securing  the. favour  of  this  minister.    On  his  first^duv 
dienee  wit^  the  empc^s,  Sir  George  seentato  faave^icerted 
no  common  address,  which  w»  perhapa  not  alittie  4ud^doi» 
this  Ojecasion  by  bis  personal  appearance^    Tbe  empreaa  tc!s^ 
tified  her  approbation  by  the  manner  of  ber  n»cep£0a>aiiclby 
the  gracious  reply  which  she  vouchsafed  to  the  ambassa<bif» 
But  tbe  tedious  forms  of  the  Rus»an  govemmeot  were  not 
to  be  easily  overcome.    Theiiegociatioo  was  drawn  oiit:tu 
a: considerable  length  %  and  daring  tbe^  progress.  Sir  6.  bad 
toeonteod  not  only  with  the  objections  of  the  Raman  go^ 
veriiiisient,  bat  with  tbe  vaciliations  and  the  obmnaev  of  his 
empteyei'ft  at  home.    The  treaty  was  at  last  ratified  by  both 
powQit0,  and  Sir  George  deservedly  obtained  great  praise  by 
the  ability,  teorper,  ami  good  sense,  which  he  bad  shewn  io 
every  stage  of  the  treaty,  and  by  which  it  was  finally  brought 
4o  a  h&ppy  terminathm*    When  Mr.  Conway  become  secie. 
lary  of  state,  Mr.  Stanley  was  appointed  ambassador  extras 
ordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Petersburgb.  > 
Sir  Georgte  returned  to  England  in  1767.    Shortly  after' tiis 
ani^l>  Mn  Stcmtey  gaTe  in  hisres'r^aticitt  }  and  'SH  George 
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iMuiy^  he  very  ^IbwMeitecBy  deVamtAii^  wamiMil  #litcb  ba 
}>ad< reedvediot  a^aeraee efphtie^ tb^^eqtBtifiiige^inoiMjritiiA 
#ti}ertp«rquittieaAf  offitjtu    Tliie  kaiHlt)£edi»diic«k  aoivtry 

.  .fai^^iFttbrtiary>  I7<^  Sir  GieofgeMacartiwy  OMrri^  Lady 
Jttoe  Stmrl^  jeoand '  doo^er  of  the  -  Earl  oC  Bat#«  In  the 
JUODtb  of  J«ly  io^theaame  7«ar»  he  waacbosen  represcntathr^ 
Ah^tile  boBOaghof  Acmagli  iaiidud.  On  tfae  l«i  of  JaMttry 
17'€9/  Jie  waa  appofolM  secretary  lo^tbe  lord   lieiHoimtit 

lietiteoaol:  <<wboaii  Irsland^  had  IniowD  for  many  yeartf^ 
6tf>  fHrrriMtt   m.  this>   it  bad  been  ibo  odsl^m  foi>  4b«^ 
Kwd  Uenteoaaisa  to  go  over  ouly  eneo  in  two  years^  itbenr 
tbry.ccHHttQed  a  padianietit  wlucb  kstad    a   few  Hioaihs, 
partook  iJiberally]  of  i the  good,  tburga  ivhiob*  tht  eoimtry^ 
a^Eerdfd^  aod  took  tbeir  kave*    in  their  abwnoe  4be  go*^ 
Dfifftimaiii  wms  vested  hi   coimniasioiiecs^  who  in   Ii^laiKl  ' 
irere  bett  booyn  by  tiw  name  of  mukrtalun.  '  These  ftv^e^ 
men  /exercised'  aa  unliinited  controul    over  the  interlbr 
goneraeofeot  of  Ireland;  but,  on.  ibe  change  of  tbe^Eog^^ 
mh  tnittstry  in  1766^  it  vra&  eeaolTed  toi  treat  that  opprev^^ 
ed;<Hid  iiroeh4iyttred  cefimtry  wiibia  little  ttore  reapeet;* 
and  torrnder  the  Jord  hettteaaot  cbmtaolly  ppesetit  doring* 
tbe  coii^^aaceof  tm  viee^^royaUy.    Tbt  tmdertakets  mere,- 
aaiBsi^tibe  expeeted»  hostile  to  i^  measure  which  pw  aa 
end  to  thetr  power.    They  Aeoordingly  united  their  foroe9> 
t^ihe  patriots,  noA  with  any  view  of  benefitiog  the  people^' 
but  of  iiarassiog  the  goverooieiil.    In  a  time  of  great  tai^ 
buknoeand  dtsconteftt.  Sir  Qeor^  Macareney,  as  chief  se^* 
cretaty  of  Irela«l>  conducted  himiielf  with  so  much   firm- 
nessy  mrbaoity^and-  mederatioo^  as  to  conciliate  tl^  esteem 
of  menof  tbemoii  opposite  opinioos.     In   the  tioiide  of 
ComflEioaA  he  was  cme  of  thechief  supports  of  government ; 
here  bis  good  sense,  bis  clearness  oi  discernment,  «ndhis> 
foroe  of  aigument,  were  employed  to  stem  the  imperious  Ora  ' 
tory  of  Mr.  Flood.  Though  Sir  George  bad  a  fair  claim  to^^' 
reoompence  from  govenunent  for  his  strenuous  eicertion^  > 
doring  a  period  ,of  four  years,,  he  acted  with  a  degree  of  ^ 
dbintereatedness  which  is  as  honourable  aa  it  is  ritve.  '  11^  >  • 
msd^  no  effort  to  enrich  himself  ;  be  . declined'  a  place  of 
20001.  a  year  to  accommodate  tbe  lord  lieatenaa^  <  af^d ' 
seeurtd  o^  advantage  of  any  kiod^,  except  a  small  protision  < 
for  a  faitbfol  servant  in  the  revemie,  and  a  commiMsion  kt' 
tbe  army  for  a  near  relation  whom  he  felt  himself  hound  too 
stcre.-    In  December^  177^/  be  was  afipoiiUsd  gav^aiar  of  ^ 
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tlie$6(HlieiR'Garibbe'ulami»  of  6venadft>  ih«'G#enftdKfte$; 
and' Tobago;  attdib^the  following  Jui^e  he  was*  crenled  atf 
Irisli  peer*     On  his  erriTal  in  Grenacte^  'he  ffin\^d  the  island 
divided  betwiBeti  two  pariiea  of  French  papi^t^^  atld  of  Sifot^h* 
pr80bytersan»»  who  were  ready  to  sacrifice '«a»eh  oth^im^ff  t4i^ 
ahar  of  religious  .anitnoaity*    Of  thes««  XVf^  rival  setts',  ^  h^ 
perceived  that  the  ibeologioal<bttt^rfies6  0f  the  Pre«byteiriait 
was  ercD  more  virulent  and  implacabie^  iimn*  titat  of  ib^ 
Papist.    The  Scotch  party  threatened  the  Papists   with  the 
deatraotioD  ofi  thair  churchy  and  tt  \$  j^robabl^  4Jiat  th^y 
aroald  not  have  fatted  of  M&l)mg'i\w%  fprnwimtrntioni  chreti 
before  4he  arrival  ^of' Lord  Macartney/  if  if  had  not  l>ee»  for - 
the  interposition' of  Mr.  afterwards  Sir'  Oaorge  Statititan> 
ith6  sfscceededin  frustrating  the  desigti*,  lEind  in  restoring  in 
somemeaanre  ahetter  uoderstanding  between^  the  disp«it<> 
ants.    When   Loud   Macartney    did  arrive,  his  measures 
exerted  such  general  satisfaction>  aiid  contributed  so  miieh^ 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  colohy^   Chat  a  ndw  turn 
was  given  to  the  pubtic  sentitnent^  and  individual  anlmc^lte^' 
were  converted  into  a  passidvi  for  the  Cfomtnon  good; 

On  the  «d  July,   1779,  Couat  d'Eitaingj  with  a  fleet  of 
Iweaty-five  sail  of^  theiirte,  twelte  frigates,  and  seven  th<)u^ 
saad  troops  on  board,  appeared  off  the  island  of'^renrada, 
and  sent 'a  summons  to  the  governor)  to  surrender,  aci^om-  ' 
panied  with  expressions  of  insolenoeand  menace, 'which  no- 
great  mind   wouM  ever  Ivave  employed.     Lord   Mate«rtney, 
though  he  bad  only   eighty-four  regulaw^fit  for^duty;  and* 
though  the  remdiiider  of  his  force  was  chittfly  tcfmposed  irf" 
three  hundred  and  seventy  militia,  on  whom  little  rcliutiW 
couid  be  placed,  resolved  to  defend  the*  post  to  the* last  e**^' 
ti^oiity.     The  French  landed  their  troops,  while  the  toWa^ 
and  fori  were*  cannonaded  by  'a  seventy^four  g6n   ship. 
Lard  Macartne]!^.  overwhehncd   by  numbers,  retired  with « 
bis  few  followers  into  the  fort.    A  co.uncilof  war  was  -beld^ 
and  the  place  declared  untenable.     An  attempt  was'th«^ 
made   to  obtain  an  honourable  capitnlatian,  to  which  the' 
English  were  so  justly    entitled    by    the    heroic  courage ' 
which  tbey  had   displayed.     But  they  had   to  deal  with  a 
man  who  had  not  a  spark' of  nuagnanin^ity  in    his    breast,'^ 
iy£staing  proposed  such  humiliating  terms,  as  no  persoa  ' 
of  generous  and   manly    feeling  coilld  accept;  and.  Lord 
Macartney  determined  rother   to  sorrender  at  diserettoni 
than  to  put  his  name  to  a  disgraceful  capitulation*    The 
place  was  taken  and  pillaged  with    indiscriminate  rapacity.  * 
The  furniture,  clothes,  papers,  and  effects  of  Lord  Macart* 
Dey  were  seized  and  sold  with  unparaltded  effrontery.    Lord » 
Idacartoey  did.aot  suAer  tb&e  proceedings  to  diifturlrtba' 
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serenity  <?f  his  mind  ;  and  the  day  after,  when  D^Bstah^/ 
sent  bim  an  invitation  to  dinner,  hereplied.  with  bit  etiQtbm^  ^ 
ary,  urbanity,  that  he  would  willingly,  aocqpt  it,  bulk  hoped) 
that  t^e  admiral  would  overlook  the  style  of  faiafclress,  as  the* 
French  soldiers; bad- made  a  little  free  with  bis^  wordrobci  * 
Ipstea4  of  suiFering  JLord  Macartney  to  be  at  large  on  bis 
parole  D'Ea^aingsent  him  a  close  prisoner  to  France*  Urn* 
was,  however,  exchanged  soon  a&er  his.  arrival  mi  that  ^oou«k^* 
try.  I 

The  Qext  scepe  of  Lord  Macartney's  active  and  'useful" 
life  was  the  presidency  of  Madras.     The  number  of  personaf' 
destitute  either  of  talent  or  of  virtue,  who  had  succeisfvery 
held  this  important  post,   and  been  guilty  of  the  most  rui^  * 
nous  mismanagement  or  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  called ' 
aloud  for  a  change  of  system,  anda  governor  of  more  wis*  ^ 
dom  and  integrity.     In  June  1781,  he  landed  at  Madras,, 
when  he  found  the  Carnatic  invaded  by  Hyder  All,  and  the 
affairs  ^f  the  company  in  the  most  deplorable  situation.  The 
cavAjry  of  Hyder  spread  their  ravages  to  the  very  gates  of 
Madras,  and  all  was  confusion  and  dismay.     The  army  was- 
destitute  of  almost  every  necessary,  and  ready  to  mutiny 
for  want  of  pay.    The  arrival  of  Lord  Macartney  at  this 
critical  period,  operated  very  favourably  on  the  public  sen- 
timent, animated  the  courage  of  some,  prevented  the  de^ 
spondency  of  others,  and  exerted  a  wholesome  influence  on ; 
all.    £very  exertiqn  was  made  to  increase  the  supplies  of 
the  army,  and  to  repel  the  aegressions  of  the  enemy.    The 
troops  of  Hyder  were  defeated  in  ageneral  action  which  was  ! 
fought  near  Porto  Novo,  by  the  British  troops  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote.     The  fate  of  India  was  slaked 
on  the  issue  of  this  battle,  which,  if  .it  had  proved  adverse 
to  the  British  arms,  would  probably  have  been  subversive  of 
our  empire  in  the  east;  for  the  native  powers,  who  were 
anxiously  desiring  and  secretly  confederating  for  that  event, 
would  eagerly  have  embraced  such  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  making  us  feel  the  effects  of  their  jealousy  and  their  hate. 
To  the  wise  and  vigorous  measures  which  had   been  previ- 
ously taken  by  Lord  Macartney,  as  well  as  to  the  intrepidity 
of  the  British  troops,  may  be  ascribed  the  auspicious  turn 
which  at  this  critical  moment  was  given  to  the  existence  of 
the  British  power  in  India.     Proposals  of  peace  were  after- 
wards made  to  Hyder  Ali;  but  the  French  interest  still  pne^  ' 
ponderated  in  his  councils,  aiid  the  war  continued  till  his 
death  in  178^.     His  son,  Tippoo  Saheb,  inherited  all  his  fa^ 
ther's.  inveterate  aiiimosity  towards  the  English  name  ^  but 
the  peace  which  soon  after  took  place  in  Europe  prepared 
the  way  for  the  conchision  of  hostilities  in  I^dia.    During 
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Iris  administration  of  thi  presidency  of  Madra^^  Lord  M^« 
cartney  kad  to  cotttend  with  the  Texatioas  opposition  of 
aoine,  tbe  impertinent  intrusion  of  others^  the  jealous  com-^ 
peiif  ion  of  toe  military  authorities^  and  the  secret  or  atohired 
disstatisfacttoti  of  the  govm'nment  of  Bengal  \  but  in  the  most 
delicate  and  trying  circnmstunces  he  conducted  himself  with 
80  much  temper  and  moderatioir>  so  much  deliberate  firmness 
imd  ua varying  rectitude,  at  finally  silenced  olomoar^  abashed 
calumny^  coniounded  malice^  and.  overpowered  resistance. 
He  returned  to  London  in  1786.     Before  his  departure^ 

*  As.  be  was  sitting  one  night  m^^  friend  m  Calcutta,  aa  officer 
from  one  of  the  company's  ships,brought  him  a  disiiatcb^  addressed 
to  bim  as  governor-general  of  BeogaL.  Ha  tore  ok  tbe.  cover  aod 
cast  it  to  his  friend,  who  waronly  congratulated  bim  on  an  event  so 
wholly  unexpected  ;  but  lord  Macartney  very  calmly  observed, 
before  he  b  ad  read  tbe  dispatcbj  **  that  be  did  not  mean  to  accept 
tbe  intended  bonbur."  ' 

At  the  opening  of  the  sessions  of  parliament  in  17S6,  Mr. 
Fox,  in  mentioning  the  affairs  of  India^  declared  that  ^  Lord 
Macartney  had  acted  during  the  whole  of  his  stay  in  India 
on  the  most  upright  principles^  and  had  come  home  with 
hands^perfectly  blean  and  unsullied/  This  was  high  and 
generous  praise  ;  but  praise  was  never  more  deservedly  be- 
stowed. From  his  first  entrance  upon  the  stage  of  public 
life.  Lord  Macartney  seems  to  have  been  governed  by  a 
sense  of  duty,  rather  than  by  those  interested  considerations 
which  are  usually  uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  politicians. 
He  adjusted  his  measures  by  those  principles  of  moral  obit- 
gation>  which  though  they  be  so  generally  neglected  in  th6 
conduct  of  statesmen,  are  what  alone  can  ultimately  confer 
dignity  of  characlef,  and  entitle  the  individual  to  our  rever- 
ence and  esteem.  Lord  Macartney  made  but  a  small  addi- 
tion to  his  fortune  by  his  residence  in  India ;  and  the  East 
India  company  thought  proper,  as  a  tribute  lo  his  integrity^, 
to  settle  on  him  nn  annuity  of  15001.  a  year. 

During  several  years  of  bis  life  after  his  return  from  fndia. 
Lord  Macartney  passed  a  great  part  of  his  time  on  his  estate 
at  Lissanoure,  in  the  county  of  Aulririf,  where  he  employed 
himself  in  a  variety  of  agricultural  improvements  and  works 
of  general  utility, 

*  He  caused  a  whole  tt>wn  to  be  built  on  his  estate  at  Darrock, 
consisting  of  small  i>eat  dwelling',  so  that  every  one  Df  bis  tenantry 
might  becleanlily  and  comfortably  lodged*  wbtch  is  not  usually  the 
cyse  uiTHing  ihe  peasantry  of  Ireland.  He  bad  no  middle  men  upon 
biji  estate,  but  let  it  out  in  small  allotments  immediately  from  hiok" 
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^^If  to.the  ri»j3peclive  pccupiers,  and  gave  them  every  po^ible  enc<?u- 
rt^gpmcnt  which  could  tend  lo  the  promotion  of  their  happiness  and 
probperity/  ^ 

Fr(3m  this  scene  of  tr'anquiinty,  and  those  exertions  of  vir- 
tue,  he  was  invited  to  undertake  an  embassy  to  China^  The 
eventof  this  is  well  known;  and  the  account  wliich  he  has 
himself  given  of  this  interesting  expedition  has  been  incorpo- 
rated in  the  more  detailed  narrative  of  Sir  George  Staunton. 
lli^Jordship  retujned  to  England  in  September  1794,  and  in 
1795  he  was  dispatched  on  a  confidential  mission  to  Italy, 
the  particulars  of  which  the  w^-iter  of  his  life  has  not  thought 
proper  to  disclose.  In  179^  he  was  created  a  British  peer  ; 
and  in  the  same  year  he  was  reluctantly  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  the  government  of  the  Cape  ol  GoodHope.  His  health 
was  at  this  time  in  a  precarious  situation  ;  but  he  sacrificed 
bis  desire  of  repose  to  the  importunities  of  the  government 
and  to  the  public  good.  He  arrived  at  the,  Cape  in  May 
1797  ;  where  his  firm  and  judicious  administration  promoted 
the  praspefityof  the  colony,  and  excited  geoeral  satisfactioEu 
In  theino|(^h  of  October  of  the  same  year,  the  mutinous  spirit^ 
which  hM^exploded  at  Spithead  and  the  Nore,  broke  out 
in  the  squadron  which  was  anchored  in  Simon's  bay.  Oa 
this  occasion  Lord  Macartney  acled  with  a  promptitude,  a 
decision,  arid  an  energy^  which  evinced  that  the  vigour  and 
activity  of  his  mind  were  not  broken  by  the  infirmities  of  age» 

.  '  He  repaired  with  his  aides  de  camp  to  the  battery,  ordered  tht 
guns  to  be  loaded,  aud  the  shot  to  be  heated  in  the  ovens.  And 
taking  out  his  watch,  he  dispatched  a  message  to  the  TremendouSf 
that  if  the  mutineers  did  not  make  an  unconditional  submission  in 
half  an  hour  from  that  time,  and  hoist  the  royal  standard  as  a  signal 
•f  their  doing  so,  he  would  blow  their  ship  out  of  the  water/   . 

This  had  the  desired  effect.  Lord  Macartney  found  hia 
health  decline  so  rapidly  at  the  Cape,  that  he  resolved  to  re- 
turn to  England  in  the  following  summer. 

*  1  am  now,' says  his  lordship,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Duiidas,  'sixty 
y^ars  old,  of  iirhich  near  four  and  thirty  have  been  .  chietly 
employed  on  foreign  service,  in  different  stations  of  distance, 
(iiificulty,  and  hazard,  circumstances  that  formerly  served  t«  me  ra* 
iher  a^  incentives  than  discouragements ;  but  of  late,  and  particularly 
within  these  few  ye&rs,  i  kel  myself  declining  fast,  and  am  at  this  mo- 
ment afflicted  with  the  gout  in  ray  head  and  stomach,  so  much  as  to 
render  any  exertion  painfurnrid  ineifectuaK  1  have  the  piles  if  not 
a  fistula,  and  am  not  without  apprehension  of  a  stone  in  my  kidneys. 
To  this  I  am  to^Ad  an  increasing  weakness  in  my  eyes^  which  make^i 
ine  more  melancholy  than  alLthe  rest/  hcc. 

Crit.  Uev.  Vol.  1«.  November,  1807.  P  h 
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On  relinquishing  the  government  of  the  Cape,  as  formerly 
on  quitting  that  of  Madras,  Lord  Macartney  determined  to 
leave  a  solemn  declaratioji  in  writingofthe  rule  which  he  had 
followed  in  the  measures  of  his  administration  ;  and  whicb 
we  willingly  extract^  while  we  express  an  anxious  wish  thai 
it  may  be  copied  most  religiously,  both  in  the  spirit  and  ia  tha^ 
letter,  by  all  future  governors  of  theCape>  and  of  every  okhe^ 
part  of  the  British  dominions. 

D£CLA.RATI0ir. 

*  I,  George,  Earl  of  Macartney,  governor  and  commander  in  cbicF 
6f  his  Majesty's  cplony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in<SoiUh  Africa^ 
now  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  for  Europe,  do,  to  the  best  of  tay 
Icnowledge  and  beUef,  solemnly  swear  and  declare  in  the  presence  of 
Almighty  God,  that  /rom  the  time  of  my  app6ii\tmenC  to  thii  moment 
I  have  never  received  nor  accepted,  nor  expect  to  receive,  any 
gift,- present,  benefit  or  emolument,  except  some  small -articles  of 
fruit,  venison,  or  such  trifles  which  it  was  out  of  my  power  to  refusr 
or  elude,  and  which  I  am  sure  could  ^ot  possibly  exceed  th«  value 
of  fromone  to  two  hundred  rix  dollars ;  but  have  most^vtrictly  con» 
£ned  tnyself  to  ths  salary  appointed  by  his  Majesty^  and  to  the  use 
of  the  government  house  and  garden,  with  the  slaves  belonging  there«^ 
to :  and  I  further  swear  and  declare,  Xhat  I  hav6  never  been  engaged 
er  concerned,  for  my  own  use  or  advantage,  in  any  trade,  traffic, 
or  commerce  whatsoever  ;  but  have  directed  my  whole  attention  to^ 
the  business  of  my  employment,  and  endeavoured  to  conduct  the 
administration  of  this  coloriy  and- its  revenues  with,  zeal,  iirtegrfty,. 
ai^d  economy,  for  the  honor  of  my  sovereign  and  the  true  interest 
and  welfare  of  the  people  committed  to  my  care,  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment  and  ability,  according  to  my  instructions^  and  the  circam* 
stances' anet  necessity  of  public  affairs. 

So  help  me  God*. 
$worn  before  us  at  the  Castle  of  Good  Hope, 
the  19th  day  of  November. 

•  ^Signed)  .  ., 
\V.  S.  Van  Ryneveldt,  Fiscal. 

A.  Barnard,  Col.  Secretkry/  .•  . 

Lord  Macartney  returned  to  Engl  arid  in  S&tiuoHry,  179d» 
When  Mr.  Addington  was  placed  at  the  head  of 'admi^istra-^ 
tion,  his  lordship  was  strongly  urged  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  take 
the  presidency  of  the  Board  of  Control,  but  he  declined  the- 
offer,  and  resolved  to  pass  in  reflection  and^  retirement  the 
remftindei  of  his  lifei.  That  remlainder  was  indeed  embittered  * 
by  frequent  returns  6f  the  gout,but  he  still  experienced  some 
mtertateof  ease,  in  vi^hiob  he  could  enjoy  the  cotB.pany  of 
bis  friends.  His  house  ^^as  the  resort  of  the  mest  dtstingtztsb* 
ed  characters^  who  vrere  both  delighted  add  iostracted  by 
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Viis'flow  oFTaried' add  elegant  coo versation.  But  tfers-plea-' 
sure  \<ras  Soon  to  ceaje:— on  the  evening  of  the  Slst  of 
Mardh/ whil6  his'hearf'wus  redlininc;  on  his  elbow,  heex- 
pirc^d^  without  a  struggle^  bV  a  sigh.  His  remains  were  buried 
at  Chiswickrhe  left  no  family;  and  the  title  is  extinct. 
Though  Lord  IVTacartney  appears  to  have  been  of  a  very  ami-» . 
able  and  conciliatory  disposition,  yet  he  was,  in  the  course 
of  his  life,  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  fighting  two  diiels,  in' 
both  of  which  he  was  wounded',  but  in  neither  of  which  he 
was  the  aggresspr.*  The  unaffected  firmness  and  composure 
which  he  displayed  in  both  these  unfoi^tunate  renconires> 
prove  that  a  regard  for  his  personal  safety  did  not  constitute 
one  of  his  characteristic  infirmities.  The  first  duel  waa 
fought  with  a  Mr.  Sadlier,  in  1784,  in  which  his  lordship 
received  a  wound  in  the  ribs  ;  the  other  with  Major-General 
Stuart,  in  1786.  On  this  occasion,  his  lordship  having  re- 
ceived a  wound  in  the  right  shoulder,  the  seconds  defclared 
the  matter  must  rest  here  :  General  Stuart  said,  ^*  this  is  no 
satisfaction,"  and  asked  if  his  lordship  was  not  able  to  fire 
another  pistol;  his  lordship  replied,  '' he  would  try  with 
pleasure,"  and  urged  Colonel  rullarton  to  permit  him  ta' 
proceed;  the  seconds  however  declared  it  was  impossible^ 
and  they  wpuld  on  no  account  allow  it.  General  Stuart 
said,  *' then  I.must  defer  it  till  another  occasion;"  on  which 
his  lordship  answefed,  *' if  that  is  the  case  we  had  better 
proceed 'now  ;  {  am  here  in  consequence  of  a  message  from 
General  Stuart,  who  called  upon  me  to  give  him  satisfaction, 
in  my  private  capacity"*f or  offence  taken  at  my  public  con- 
duct"; and  to  evince  tlia^^ersonal  safety  is  no  consideration: 
with  me,  rhave.nothing^f)ersonal,  the  General  will  proceed 
as  he  thinks  fiti'*  General  Stuart  said,  "  it  was  his  lordship's, 
personal  ebnduct  to  hrm  that  he  resented."  The  seconds  thea 
put  a  stop'to  alt  furthef  conversation  between  the  parties^ 
neither  of  who'm  had  quitted  their  ground. 

The  second  volume  contains,  ^extracts  from  an  account  of 
fhe  Russian  empire;  a  short  sketch  of  the  political  history 
of  Ireland;  journal  of  an  embassy  from  the  king  of  Great 
Brilam  to  the  emperor  of  China;  appendix  to  the  journal.* 
These  are  all  written  by  Lord  Macartney,  and  afford  very 
satisfactory  proofs  of  the  sagacity  of  h?s  mind,  and  the  per-» 
spicuity  of  his  style.  In  the  account  of  Russia,  which  is 
not  broaght  do wti  beyond  the  year  1767,  the  character^ 
ihanpers,  and  politipa'f  history,  are  sketched  with  an  «bl6 
band.  Russia  is  a  country  cyf  extreme^,  not  only  \Vilh  re^* 
spect  to  the  yariation§c)f  heat  and  ctild,  but  of  ctvilizatiotl 
and  of  barbarism,  There  is  ?nch  a  mixture  of  both,  and 
botii  ar^' placed  iu  sncb  a  state 't)r  contiguity,  as  has  bardly 
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ever  been  secnbeforc,    Wbea  Peier,  who  m  some  respec4#f 
ii  deservedly   called  the  Great,  ascended  the  throne  ot    the 
Czars,  he  found  his  sobjects  advance^  but  a  few  degrees  be-^ 
jond  the  .•ravage  slate.     Possessin^^a  mind 'elevated'  abore 
the  level  of  his  contemporaries/  and^nxious  to  r^lse  his  isub- 
jects,  by  onegreat  ef!brt,  toan  equality  in  pbw£r>  in  splendor,.* 
and  in  art»  with  the  must  flourishing  of  the 'European  st)ates^. 
he  endf  avoured   suddenly  td  introduce  those  physical   and 
moral  changes,  which^  according  to  the  nature  of  inan^  caa 
be  expected  only  from  the  progress  of  time*     Revolutions  of 
aentiiQent  and  habit  must  be  slow ;  and  tO  endeavout  to  force 
them  before  their  time>  is  ultimately  to  retard  their  ari;iva)> 
and  to  defeat  the  end  which  we  have  in  view.     Beterendea* 
Toured  to  introduce  the  fine  arts  among  a  people  who  bad 
hardly  learned  the  common  arts  of  life  ;   but  they  were  only 
like  plants  placed  in  an  ungenial  clime.     He  was  ambitious 
of  rendering  his  subjects,  by  one  mighty  effort,  a  ^reat  mari- 
time^ commercial,  and  manufacturing  people  \  withont  con* 
sidering  that  a  progress  in  agriculture,  far  beyond  what  Russia 
had  thea  attained,  was  previously   requisite.      Peter  cer- 
tainly erected  many  useful  establishments,  andeffected  many 
salutafy  reforms  ;,  but  history  will  question  the  policy,  and 
experience  v/ill  refute    the,  utility,  of  many  of  his  inno* 
-vations.     A  nation  cannot  reach  a  high  pitch  pf  civiliza* 
lion,  without  passing  through   the    inferior  degrees ;  nor 
cau  the  mind  of  the  legislator,  however  sagacious  or   pro- 
foundi  anticipate  those  changes  which  Providence  has  fixed 
as^^the  slow  and/ gradual  accretioi^^ of  habit  and   of  time, 
lord  Macartney  well  remarks,  tb^tl^eter,  in  endeavouring 
to  make  Russia  the  servile  copyist^  of  other  states,  weak* 
ened   ils  native  strength*    The  views  of  Peter  were  ably 
seconded  by  two  of  his  successors,  Anna  Ivanoun^a^,  and  the^ 
empress  Catharine :  but  late  events  have  proved  that  the  mili- 
tary cofossus  of  the  north  is  less  strong  than,  was  commonly 
Supposed..  .  .  ^ 

The  religious  toleration  which. is  exercised  in  Russia,  not- 
withslanding  the  despotism  of  tbe  government^  and  the 
barbarous  ignorance  of  the  people,  is  worthy  of  a  freer  and 
more  enlightened  nation.  No  person  is  excluded  from  any 
office  or  employment  under  the  sovernmfo  ton  account  of  his 
theological  opiniona,excepltheJews,on  whom  posterity  seems 
V^illing  to  avenge  the  intolerance  of  their  ancestors.  Notwith- 
standing the, intervention  of  forpis  and  ceremonies,  of  tenets 
more  or  less  gross,  or  more  or  less  absur^,  the  Supreme  Being 
will  be  ultimately  found  the  intended  object  of  worship  in  all 
religions ;  and  a  wise  man,  contemplating  only  the  essence  of 
the  thing>  will  not  quarrei  with  another  about  the  variation 
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^^f  the  adventitious  tenet^  or-th.e  di^versiiy  of  the  associated 
)/prni.    The  establislxtd  religiop  «bf  Russia  comprehends  a 
^Trinity. ;  but  it  is  a  Trinity  vitbich  di^'ers.fiqtn  that  which  i» 
prevafent  in  the  confesiions  of  the  west.    The  Holy  Ghost 
is  made  to^ proceed  only  from  ihe^Fallier,.  without  ascribing 
any  of  the  emanation  to  t^heSon.    Thepractjce  of  morality 
has-notliing  tja  do.wi^h  the  4iifereijceof  the  tenets,  or  the 
.c?rep:io9ie8  which  ^prevjail  either  in  the  ee^st  or  in  the  west,; 
.bqtj.he  prefejpcince,  )f  anj  preference  there  be,  will  seldom* 
.be  fociud  due  tp  those  who  profess  the  mp%i,  or  believe  that 
.to  which   there  is,tj)e  greatest  ^repugnance  in    tiie   mind. 
,The  Russians  jiave  thr^ee  liturgiesj^wuich  are  not  often  un- 
;derstood  either  by,  the  people,  or  the  priest'.     Their  fasts  ar^s 
.more  ^Irict^  tljan  t,h<|§f  pf  jh.e  .papists  ;  and  though  the  Cold 
^of  ibe,  north  a|u&t  pQwerfulIy  sharpen   the  appetite,  the/ 
have  Qo.less  than  .fo,ur  l^nts  in  a  year.     They  have  seven  sa- 
craments.    The. bufial  of  the. dead,  with  the  attendant  cere- 
^lonies,  8(^em.s,  to  rantk  high  in  the  scale  of  their  religious  oh- 
servapcf^s.     In  gpqlent  families,  when  a  death  occurs,  the 
j)riests  are  seqt .fQr,.whp  read  ,the   liturgy  oight'and   day 
without  ipt^rmission,  ,to  the.ip?ensate  ears  of  the  deceased, 
4ill  the  funeral  13  p^rfoi;oied.     Thecpffi.n  is  uncovered  during 
the  cereqiony.     Fhe  religioys  service  is  afterwards  conti- 
nued   night  a^d  day  fpr  six  weeks;. then  every  fortieth  day 
till  tbe^epd  ^f  the  first  ye^r,  and  jifterwards  upop  the  return 
of  ,the  iday  on, which  ,the  person   di^d.     This  practice  is  of 
course  observed  as  long  as  the  prie$t  is  p^id.     The  vestments 
.of  the  clergy,  which  are   the  property  of  the  church,  arc 
jn  many  places  very  rich.     The  pearls  belonging  to  the  eccle- 
^iastii^sof  theTrinity  monastery,  would,  it  is  said,  fill  a  bushel. 
An  ignorant  priesthood  endeavours  to  excite  respect. by  ex- 
^ternal' .decoration.    The  principal   religion  of  the  Russiaa 
^peasahti^  consists  in  crossing. tliefljselvesan-d  saying,  *  Lord 
have  m^rcy  upon  us.^     l^eligioQ  of  n  purer  sort  is  not  always   • 
.found  among  the  peasantry  olmore  enlightened  nations.  The 
piety  of  the  biu^gber^  when. decomposed  into  its  cpnstituenjt 
,pafts,  is  f^uitd  tobe  made  |ip  of  abstinence  in  Lent,  intoxl^ 
.:cation  on  tioli^^ys,  ^nd  confession  at  Easter. 

In  thejaccQitnt  df  the  political  history  of  Ireland  there  i^ 
an^vident  bias  in  favour  of  the  governmentjthe  measures  of 
wb)eh  appear  lo  uje(  tp  have  been  systematically  wrong.  But 
in  this  piece,  though  •the  author  appears  to  be  rather  an  ad*- 
voeat^  forthe  prerogative  of  the  crown  than  for  the  liberty 
of  .the  Wfcject,  he  unreservei^ly  reprobates  the  cruelty  an^ 
eppression  which  hHs  been  exerciited  against  the  catholics. 

*  To  the  lotof  Jreliiad/  says  he,  *  it  h^s  fallen  to^ngraft  absurdity     ; 
.on  the  wisdom  of  England,  andtyraniiy  oA  the-reHgioa  that  professei; 
humanity/  &c. — '  The  laws-  of  Ireland  against  papists  are  the  harsh 
j^icia;^  of  pei$jecjition,po.t  the  calm  sujggestions  of  reason  and  policy  ^i*^"" 
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AuT.  V.^ Sermons,  by  Edward  Evanson,  A.  M.  ;  to  which » 
prefixed,  a  Memoir'  <^  fiis  Life,  Religious  Opiniom,  flp(i 
IVritings.    2  Foh.  1/.  Is.     London.     1807. 

FROM  a  short  accoijnt  of  Mr..  Evanson's  life,   opinions^, 
and  writiogs,  which  is  prefixed  to    the  present  puhlicatioiii, 
rwe  learn  that  he  was  born  at  Warrington  in  April,  1731  ; 
that  he  was  principally  indebted  for  his  education  to  his  un- 
cle, who  was  rector  of  Mitcham  in  Surrey  •  thztt  he  wa^  ^jd- 
^itted  at  Emanuel  college,  in  Cambridge,  at  the  eatiy  age 
of  fourteen  ;  and  that  after  taking  the  degree  of  B.  A.  lie 
leturned  toMitcharo^  where  he  assisted  bis  uocl.e  in  the 
iuition  of  his  pupils.    He  went  into  orders  in  1753  ;  and  ia 
1757,  was  presented  to   the  vicarage  of  South  Mims,  neffr 
Bafnet,  where  he  resided  abouVtwci  years.  Here  his  religion 
enquiries  began  gradually  to  shake  the  orthodoxy  of  his  be- 
lief, and    to  unsettle  his  previous  opinions.    The  common 
effect  of  preferment  is,  by  encreasing  the  power  of  physical 
gratification,  to  promote  intellectual  inertness   and   repose. 
Thus  the  great  emoluments  of  the  establishment  usually  ope- 
rate, as  Mr.  Hume  and  Adam  Srpith  long  ago  remarked,  as 
Tl  premium  on  the  menial  somnolency   and  indolence  of  the 
xninisters.     Were  not  this  the  natural  conseqiience  of  plura- 
lities, of  tithes,  and  of  the  many  diversities  of  sensual  repast 
which  are  appended  to  the  altar.  It  \6  probable  that  the  doc- 
trines and  the  liturgy  of  the  church;  which  still  abound  with 
the  relics  of  popery   and  superstition,  ivould   not  so  long 
have  remained  in  the  state   in  which    they  are   at  present 
seen.  But  the  uninquisitive  indolene^  of  the  ministers,  which 
has  been   so  propitiously  fostered   by  the  opulence  of  the 
;  establishment,  has  been  very  favou/'able  to  the  status  quv  of 
ecclesiastical -dominion.    Tor   the  majority  of  the  cliTcy* 
having  an  infallible  guide  in  the  ip^e  dixit  of  men  who  lived 
tl>re€  centuries  kgcv^nd  finding  themselves  pe^fectly  at  their 
ease  in   the  good  things  which  are  attached   to  ohsegnious. 
assent,  never  feel  the  will,  nor  harbour  the  presum[>tion,  of 
thinking~^for  themselves.     In  every  bod v  which  is  so  circum- 
stanced    there  is  a  desire  to  b&,  at  rest ;  and  this  desire  be- 
comes in  njost  cases  so  strong,  as  to  generate  an  indiffereocc 
io  truth.     But  the  mind  of  Mr.  Evanson  was  a  striking  ex. 
ception  to  the  monotonous  dulness  of  the  clerical  intelltcl, 
\yhen  fostered  by  emolument,  neither  the  acquisition  nor  the 
encrease  of  which  has  anj^  connection    v;ith    si udious  appli- 
cation, laborious  research,  or  rational  activity.     The  eccle- 
siastical preferment  which  Mr.  Evansop  obtained,  instead  of 
operating  as  a  bribe  on  his  sloth,  proved  a  powerful  incentive 
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%o  his  dlligencejit  furnished  bim  with  opportupities  of  study, 
»nd  with  leisure  for  research,  which  he  employed  to  the  best 
advantage.  But  this  research,  by  disclosing  to  his  view 
isome  very  serious  errors  and  unscriptural  dogmas,  which 
havebe^n  unfortunately  suffered  to  constitute  a  part  of  the 
articles  and  liturgy  of  the  establishment,  finally  caused  him, 
«.fter  several  years  of  doubt,  lo  relinquish  a  service  in  whick 
he  could  no  longer  minister  without  great  self-disapproba- 
tion. 

From  South  Mims  Mr.  Evanson  removed  to  Tewkesbury, 
which  he  held  in  conjunction  with  the  living  of  Langdon  in 
Worcestershire.  To  the  former  he  had  been  presented  by 
Lord  Camden,  then  lord  chancellor,,  and  the  latter  he  had 
-  »ropured  in  exchange  for  South  Mims.  At  Tewkesbury, 
Mr.  Evanson  becpming  more  and  more  convinced  of  the 
discordancy  between  the  doctrines  of  the  established  liturgy 
^nd  that  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  took  the  liberty  of 
<imitting  some  phrases,  and  altering  others,  which  he  could 
not  consistently  employ.  For  these  innovations,  combined 
with  some  interpretations  of  Scripture  contrary  to  those 
,  which  are  generally  received,  he  was  exposed  to  a  rigorous 
prosecution.  In  this  he  was  gratuitously  supported  by  Mr. 
Wedderbprne,  afterwards  Earl  of  Rosslyn  ;  and  in  this  in- 
stance Mr,  Evanson  finally  triumphed  over  tbe  malice  and 
bigotry  of  his  enemies. 

Finding  his  olgectionsand  his  scrupjes  respecting  particu- 
lar parts  of  the  liturgy  continually  increase,  Mr.  Evanson,  ia 
October  177^^  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr.  Corn wallis,  who  was 
then  archbisliop  of  Canterbury,  in  whiph  he  fully  developed' 
the  nature  of  his  objections  ;  and  implored  his  grace  to  use 
his  endeavours  in  promoting  such  a  reform,  as  would  satisfy 
the  scupulously  honest;  and,  by  enlarging  the  charity^ 
coDsolidate  the  peace  and  security  of  the  es,tablishment.  Bujt 
no  answer  was  returOjsd  to  this  application.  At  this  time  it 
was  generally  believed  that  the  metropolitan,  in  conjunction 
with  some  of  his  episcopal  brethren,  was  preparing  a  revisioa 
of  the  liturgy  and  articles  of  the  established  church.  Amon^ 
the  persons  who  were  then  strenuous  in  recommending  suca 
a  revision  were  the  present  bishops  of  London  and  of  Ely. 
Biit  owing  either  to  the  fears  of  some,  or  the  lukewarmness 
of  others,  no  improvements  were  ever  attempted  to  be  iniro«- 
dace^,  either  by  the  archbishop  or  his  colleagues ;  and  thougli 
biblical  criticism  has  made  considerable  pi^gress  since  tbi^t 
time,  and  the  deviation  of  the  established  doctrines  froai 
the  unvitiated  simplicity  of  the  gospel  is  better  understoo/l 
and  more  generally  known  now  than  it  was  then,  yet  there 
^eems  to  be  an  iacreased  determination  on  the  part  of  thofe 
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tirho  have  the  power  of  reform  in  their  own    hands,  \o  let 
things  remain  as  they  are^  ratfaeV  than  to  foUovjr  that  princi- 
ple of  gradual  improvemeht,    the  necessity  of  which  is  en- 
forced by  the  history  of  the  Refoi^mation,by  the  progress  of 
scriptural  knowledge,  and  the  increased  diffusion  of  intellec- 
tual light.  We  know  that  a  great  repughance  is  felt  to  every 
thing  which  bears  the  ftameof  innovaliort.  We  do  not  consi- 
der "^that  time  is  the  gr^eat  innovator ;  and  that  true  wisdom 
always  consists  in  accommodating  the  institutions  uf  man  to 
the  innovations  of  time.'    That  change  Is  always'  politic  and 
saf^,  Vvhich  has  already  been  anticipated  by  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  by  the  dissipation  of  pfejiidices,  and  the  improved 
sentiments  of  man.     Where  the   passions  of  naankind  ai^ 
•violently  roused  against  any  change,  or  where  the  good  is 
faint  and  dubious,  and  the  evil  great  and  encreasing/ it  is 
highly  impolitic  to  make  the  attempt ;  but  Where  the  mea- 
«ure  m  question  is  already  anticipated  by  the  desire  and 
supported  bv  the  sentiments  of  man,  where  the  good  is  great, 
and  the  evil  that  cati  accrue  is  only  contingent  and  minute, 
not  to  attempt  the  alteration,  whether  it  be  in  the  civil  of 
religious  system  of  the  slate,  is  opposite  to  the  cOnvifclions 
of  reason  and  the  interests  of  humanity.    To  haVe  attempted 
fifty  years  ago  to  repeal    the  restrictions  against  the  catliolics 
would   have  been  highly  impolitic  and  unwise,'  is  the  good 
was  remote,  and  the  evil  near  ;  and  fbecurrerit  of  prejudice, 
which  set  in  against  the  measure,  too   impetuous   to  b^ 
irepelled  ;  but,  atlhe  present  day,  the  enlightened  disposition 
of  the  catholics  themselves  and  the  ipcreased  liberality  of  the 
times,  has  made  the  ineasuresafe,  humane,  and  wise.  When, 
therefore,  the  late  administration  proposed  the  repeal  of  part 
of  that  legal  intolerance,  which  is  still  in  force  against  the 
catholics,  they  did'  not  atteyipt  any  dangerous  innovaiion, 
but  only  suggested  suth  a  change  as  Is  in  strict  unison  \\\\h' 
the  spirit  of  the  times^,  arid  was  imperatively  demanded   by 
the  critical  circumstances  of  the  empire.  'I  he  few  reasonabfe 
and  scriptural  alterations    which   Mr.  Evanson    and  manV 
other  good  and  wise  men  have  wished  to  introduce  into  the 
liturgy  of  our  excellent  establishment,  were  not  recommend- 
ed in  the  wild   spirit  of  tumultuous   innovation,  but  in  the 
gentle  temper  of  pacific  change  ^    not  from  any  wish  to  de- 
form or  to  subvert,  but  to  perpefate  and  improve  the  ven^r- 
abfc  fiabric  of  the  establishment.  When  Mr.  Evanson  found 
that  the  sunerior  dignitaries  of  the  church  were  determided 
not   to   admit  any  change    in  her  nnsCripiural  tenefs  Jind 
opinions,"  and  that  he  could  no  longer  officiate  within  her 
^alls  wit!)   that  conscientious  reverence  which   he  desired, 
he  determined  to  forego  all  his  ecclesiastical  emolumenl5> 
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n-rid  to  renounce  a  worship  which  he    thought    so  sfro^gly 
^Cinctured  with  idolatry  and  superstition.    In  1778,  he   resig^n- 
ed  both  his  livings,  and  thus  furnished  an  indis[)utable  tes\i- 
inony  to  the  sincerity  of  his    conviction,  and  tbe^disinterest- 
edoess  of  bis   heart!      viher  abandoning   his  ecclesiastical 
preferment,  Mr.  Evanson  resided  for  some  time  at   Milchaiji 
in  Surrey,  where  he  employed  his  lime  in  J^he  education  of 
youth.  Among  his  other  pupils  was  Mr.^Stuart,  a  grandson  of 
the  Ear]  of  Bute,  who  had  conceiv(^  such  a  respect  and  aflPec- 
^ion  forbis  tutor,  as  in£luced;him  to  request  his  father,  io  ati 
illriess  which  premavurely  carried  him  to  the  grave,no  give  MK 
IBvansbn  each  a  token  of  his  regard  as  would  hefp  to  render 
his  litCer  tfaj's  easy  and'comfortable/  This  remiefft  was  grant- 
ed "by  the  Hon.  Col.  Stuart, who  settled  on  Mr.  Evanson  an  an- 
fi'uity  fdrfife.  In  1766>  Mr.'  Evanson  married  a  Miss  Alchonu  ; 
and  a  few  years  after  went  to  reside  at  Great  Cflalcenham  m 
Suffolk,  where  he  purchased  an  estate.     After  having:  resided 
nine  years  in  that  county,  he  removed  into  the  westof  Jingian(?, 
Virbere  he  settled  at  Lympstone  in  Devonshire  ;  and  aftt^rwards 
retired  to  Colford  in  Gloucestershire,    where   he    ended  his 
dayf.     At  Lympstone,  Mr.  Evanson  preaci.ed    ma  congre- 
gation of  .Upitarian^disseniers  thegrciiter  part  of  the  seruioi;s 
•which  are  found  in  the  following  collection.     The   sermons 
are  aitogeiher  thirty-one  in  number  r  they  are  plain  aird  rati- 
ional  discourses,  wHbout  containing   any  peculiar  beauties  6t' 
diction,  force  of  intellect,  or  profundity  of  reflection. 
'    Soine  of  the  subjects,  however,  which  he   has  (liscussed, 
deserve  an  attentive  perusal.    In  the  sermon  on  Chris«mas- 
|day,  which  is  fou rid  in  the  hrsV volume,  Mr,  E.  proved  that 
tnany  of  the  Ghristian  festivals   are    of  pagan   extraction  4 
and  were  adopted  in  order  to  reconcile  the  heathen  converts 
io  the  new  religion.     For  those  pon verts  felt  much  le*s  re- 
pugnance to  adopt  certain   abstract  propjsitions,  than  they 
did  to  abandon  th^  sensual  indulgence.^  and  riotous  carousals 
which  were  mingled  with  their  idolatrous  ubseivances.     But 
the  early  Christians,  while  they  retained , part  of  tj>e  sensual 
gratiBcations  of  the  heathen  ntes,  connected  thtm  with  the 
eooi  mem  oration   of    occurrences   in    the  history  ar.d  pro- 
pagation of  the    gospel.     Thus  the  festival  which  we  cat! 
<3hri»tmas,wasorigmally  derived  from  the  R  >man  Saluruaiia, 
which  were  celebrated  at  that  period  of  the  xear:      For  ilie 
most  probable  amount  is,  that  the  nativity  of  Jesus  took  p!ace 
in  September,  rMther  than  in  the  month  which  we  assign  lo 
it  in  our  calendar. 

•  Under  the  law  of  Moses,'  says  Mr.  F.v^inson,  *  t'le    Jews   were 

cororaandtd  to  celebrate  ibree  ttslivals  in  evvjy  year ;  and   lo  re- 
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strain  tbem  from  the  excesses  and  vicious  irregularities    to  which 
such  seasons  might  too  easily  lead  them,   they  were  expressly  for- 
bidden to  hold  these  feasts  any  where  but  at  Jerusalen^,  where  ,the 
males  alone  were  ordered  to  appear,  and   there  to   make  the  whole 
observance  one  continued  solemn  act  of  worship  at  the  ^  temple  of 
God,  ai  which  only  they  were  permitted  to  offer  their  sacrifices  and 
burnt    offerings.      But   the  idolatrous   nations   of  the  world,  who 
acknowledged  tind  worshipped  a  multitude   of  different  gods^  and 
had  altars  and  temples  erected  to  them  in  every  place,   conceiving 
that  every  remarkable  day  in  their  calendar  was   sacred  to  some 
or  other  of  their  deities,   kept  each  of  them  as  a  day  of  leasting 
and  idle  dissipation,  in  honor  of  the  particular  god  to  iirhom  they 
thought  it  dedicated.     As  the  christians  observed   no   festivpils  of 
their  own,  and  would  not  join  their  heathen  friends  and  neighboyrs 
in  honoring  their  idols,  nor  mix  in  the  riotous  intemperance  atvd 
obscene   impurities  which  usually  attended   their   festivje   celebra- 
tions,   they  were  ridiculed,  despised,  and   hated,  as  jnorose  and 
unsociable  people,  who  had  no  customs  like   the  rest  of  mankind. 
And  at  the  same  time  the  commonality  of  every  nation  being  highly 
pleased  with,  and  therefore  particularly  attached  to  these   days  of 
public  mirth,  and  tothe  stiows  and  processions  which   were   gene- 
rally exhibited  upon  them,   were  the  less   inclined  to  listen  to  those 
rational  and  sober  arguments,   which  alone  could    influence   them 
to  embrace  the  Christian  faith.    With  a  view  to  remove  this  seeming 
obstacle  to  the  Conversion  of  the  heathen  world,  and    perhaps  also 
with  the  hope  of  taking  away  the  chief  grounds  of  that  inveterate 
contempt  of,  and  prejudice  against  the  christians,  which  had  drawn 
on   them  so    many   grievous  persecutions;    about  three  blUwdred 
years  after  our  Saviour's  death,  some  bishops,  or  presidents  of  par- 
ticular churches,  began  to  form   the  project  of  permitting    their 
dispiples  to  tfbserve  the  festivals  of  the  country  ♦they  lived  in,  upon 
this  Goiidilion,  that  instead  of  celebrating  those  days  in.hpnor,  and 
ill  the  name  of  any  heathen  god,  they  should  dedicate  and  reckon 
^htm  all  sacred  to  the  memory  of  some  martyr  or  Christian  saint. 
'J'his  account  is  given  us  by  the   Christian  historians  of  those  early 
limes  •    one  of  whom,  speaking  of  a  particular  bishop  in  Asia,  tells 
lis  that  he  instituted  among  all  people,  as   an   addition  of  devotion 
towards  God,  that  festival  days  and  assemblies  should  be  celebtated 
ti)  them  who  had   contended   for  the    faith,  that  7s,  the  martyrs. 
And  he  gives  this  reason  for  the  institution  ;  when  he  observed,  said 
ilie  historian,  *'  that  the  simple  and  unskilful  multitude,   by  reason 
i4  corporeal   delights,  remained  in  the  error  of  idols;''  that  the 
principal  thing  might  be  corrected  in  thean,  namely,  that  instead  of 
iheir  own  vain  worship,  they  mighf  turn  their  eyes  uport  God  ;  **  he 
permitted  that  at  the  memories  of  the   holy    martyrs,  they  roigbj 
jnak'e  merry  and  delight    themselves,  and   be  dissolved  into  joy. 
Such  a  regulation  ^s  this  could  not  fail   of  contributing^greatly  to 
reconcile   the   heathen  to  the  professors  of  faith  in    the    gospflj 
it  was  indeed   forming  a  close  alliance   between  Christianity  and 
Idolatry,  and  compelling  our  religion,  ip  order  to  meet  paganism, 
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to  advance  more  than  half.way.    The  consequence  was>  that  from 
that  time  professed    christians  increased  considerably   in  numbers, 
and  decreased  as  jnuch  in  purity  ami   virtue.     Yet  as  if  the  mere 
external  profession  of  Christianity  had  been  all  that  was  necessary  in 
our  religion,  the  fatal  innovation  was  soon  universally  adojXed\and 
pursued,    till  at   length  every    heathen  festival  was   exploded,  and 
christian  holy  days  were   substituted  in  their  room,     'ilie  Roman 
patholics  still  have  a  multiplicity  of  these    feasts.     But  the  churcU 
ijf  England  observes  only  the  feasts  of  our  Lord  himself,  hisapostle^ 
^nd  the  principal  saints  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  all  those  days  whicb 
arc  kept  holy  in  their  names,  are  precisely*  the  same  which,  being 
distingi;ished  by  some  signal    circumstances   in  the    old  Roman  ca- 
lendar, were  by  the  Pagans  held  sacred  to   their   imaginary   gods. 
J'or  instance,  the  first  day  of  May   was  dedicated   by   the   heathen 
*'■  to  Geres  and  Flora,  their  two  goddesses  of  corn. and  flowers  :  these 
parly  fathers  of  thie. christian  church  therefore   retained    the  feast, 
\>\Xt  changed  the  name^  of  the  deities  honored  by  it,  and  consecrated 
itto  St«.philip  and  St.  James.     I  mention  that  festival  in   partir 
cular,  because  you  yourselves  are  \vitnesses,  that  part  of  the  .very 
»ame  rites,  with  which  the    heathen  used    to  celebrate  it,  is  still 
kept  up  amongst  our  own  people.     For  when  we  consider  the  fes-? 
Jtive  processions  customary  on  that  day,  with  rural  dances  and  gar- 
lands of  flowers^  it  is  easy  to  see  the  propriety  of  such  a  ceremony, 
when  connected  with  the  goddess  Flora,   but  it  is  impossible  to  dis-^ 
cover  any  relation  that  it  can  have  either  to  St.  Philip  or  St.  James. 
In  the  same  manner  the  feasts  of  Saturn  and  Bacchus,  which  were 
f;elebrated  dt  this  very  season,  which   continued  for  several   days, 
and  were  accounted  the  chief  annual  festival  amongst  the  ancient 
Bomans,  were  then  unhappily  appointed  to  be  observed    by  chris- 
tians in  the  name  of  our  Saviour  himself,  and  those  who  tirst  were 
martyred  for  his  sake.      The  fabulous  god,    Bacchus,  was  always 
represented  by  the  heathen  like  a  young  boy,   it  is  not  improbable 
theref6re,that  with  a  view  to  preserve  to  the  people  their  accustomed 
idea  of  a  child,  it  wasordaiqeduo    be  the   commemoration   of  the 
liativity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  whole  festival    season,   instead   of 
being  any  longer  called  the  Saturnalia  and  Bacchanalia,   was  digni- 
fied with  the  appellation  of  the  Christmas  holidays.     Even  now    in 
this  reformed  country;  many  vestiges  remain-of  the  rites  and  cus- 
toms observed  by  our  Pagan  ancestors  at  the   same  festivals;  they 
,    used  always  oh  such   occasions   to   adorn  the  temples,  alfars,  ana 
images  of  the   god    uhose  feast  they  celebrated,  with  boughs  of  such 
trees  as  were  supposed  to  be  agreeable  to  him,  or  emblematical  of 
his  peculiar  attributes.     And  the  characteristic  description  oi  their 
fabulous  god  of  wine,  being,  that  he  was  always  young,  I'^verwgreens 
were  looked  upon  as  fit  emblems  of  his  nature  in  this    respect,  and 
the  ivy  in  particular  was  esteemed  peculiarly  sacred  to  him.     From 
liencu  arose  that  custom  which  so  universally  prevails   amongst  our 
,    5)wn  people,  of  thus  decorating  the  churches  and  their  own  houses 
at  this  particular  season,  with  boughs  of  ivy  and  other  ever>greens« 
And  1  wish  this  habitual  and  unmeaning' practice,  as  it  is  now  per* 
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formed^  were  aT!  the  "footsteps   that  remained    amongst  t|s  ^f  ^e 
PagHH  manner  (ff  celebrating  this  festival.     But  besidefsd^e  sports 
an  «  gambols^    and  the  indulgences  granted  at  this  seas(^  to  all 
ranks  of  pt(  pie,    which  were  peculiar   to  the  feast  of  the  f^iEigati 
goti  Saturn,  t4iose  scenes  of  revelling,  drunkenness,  and  debauchery^ 
so  fnquent  also  during  these  holidays,  with  far  too  great  numbers 
of  those  who. call  themselves  after  t.he   name  of  Christ,  are   all   of 
tht  m  tl.e  sjad  relics ot"  those  intemperate^   immoral  practices  of  the 
'idolatrous  heathen   which  always  characterized  the    feas^  of  Bac- 
chus.    How   long  the   venerable   names  of  Jesus  Christ,  .»nd  the 
:fir.st  tenchersof  that  go§p.el    which   is  ,sa  eminently  distbtguished 
by  the  hiniplicitv  and  purity  of  all  its  doc tritjes^ shall  be   made  u^ 
of  to  support  and  sanctify   the  institutions  of  Pagan   superstition^ 
and  whether  it  can  aiiswcr  any  ^seful   purj)Ose  of  sound    policy  or 
true  ri^ligjoa,   under  the  pretence  of  observing   e^xtraordinary  se»-' 
sons  of  public  devotion,  to   unhinge  the   minds  of  the  labouring 
penple,   take  them   off  from  the  usual  industry  of  tl^eir Respective 
occupations,    and  by  that  means  lead   them  into  the  teniptation  Off 
mispending  not  only  then  present  idle  time,    but  also  the  earnings 
of  their  former  labour,  in  dissipated  amusements,  gaming,  and  such 
^inds  of  disorderly  liyijig,  as  tend  both  to    injure  and  impair  thei^ 
lieallh,  and  to    \itiaie    and   corrupt  their  morals,  aj^  points  th^ 
must  be  IfcU  to  the  detenninaaoij  of  our  rulers.'  " 

» 

*  This  extract  will  s«cve  as  a  sficcrnaen  of  Mr.  EvaQSOit'i» 
^entunen^s  and  st^•le  ;  but  most  of  the  seraions  in  the  present 
-volomes  are  of  a  |)i;^ciioal  tendency^  and  evince  -the  <2eal 
whinli  the  author  felt  in  the  canse  of  righteousness  and  trutb. 
^Jlicje  are  several   opinions    which  Mr.  Evanspn  held    witl| 
^^'hich  we  by  no  means  coincide  ;  but  we  greatly  respect  the 
0[)enness  of  heart   with   which  (hey  were  divulged,  and  the 
fi,r«Hness  of  principle  wijh  whiclj  they  were  niaiota^/ied.     Of 
bis   nution$  oi>  thtt  ApocalypsQ,  we  need  not  say    thatithey 
were  cornpletely  at  variance  with  oqr  OAvn^when  we  refer  pur 
readers  to  our  review  of  archdeHCoa  wood  house's,   and    of 
Mr.  Faber'^  DisserUlioqs  on   thi\t  woi;k;  in  wbi,ch  we  hav? 
ettempted  to  prove  iVqm  internaJLeyidence^. that  this  propbc- 
tic  \ision,  wimc^i  is  ascribed  tOfSt^  John,  is  a  spuriooi  pi^r  -• 
difrtw)n. — We  l>eg  leave    to  refer  the  reaider  to  fi»ur.Heview 

[  for  January,  lb07,  p.   Si,  aufd    fcrJane  af ,  the  ^ame  year^ 

'  p.  IKS.  ^  1.     . 

^  One  of  the  most  reniarJcable  opinions  of  Mr.  Evaiison,  atwl 

\  in  which  it  does  not  appear   that  many  will  ever  coincide^     ' 

-Viits'thai,  of  onr  four  canonical  gospels,  that  of  Luke  Was  .4 

\  genuine  production,  While  the  other  three  were  the  forg^- 

i  Ties  ot  a  later  age  : 

*  ^lie  ovid^wes  of  truth,?  says- his  good  and  intelligent  biogra-     '^ 
I      pher,  '  which  everywhere  abounded  in  the  gospel  of  St.  Luke,  he  in 
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Vaiu  sottgbt  for  in  lliose  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Jolip.  They  nei- 
ther agreed  with  one  another,  nor  with  that  of  Luke,  which  he  iiiakes 
the  standard  of  divine  authority,  and  the  touchstone  by  which  he 
tries  th^  validity  of  their  claims  to  our  belief.  But  bome  o(  tlioiii 
heebarges  with  palpable  ignorance  of  Jewish  customs ;  with  false 
quotations  from  the  scriptures  of  the  old  testament  ;  with  languaoe 
and  expressions.w'hici)  be  contends  were  not  in  use  till  a  miich  ial-er 
dmte  than  that  which  thd  canon  has  allotted  to  thenn^'  &c. 

*  For  these  and  other  reasons  which  appeared  to  Mr.  Evapsoii 
ulxihswerable,  he  concluded  that  they  were  not  of  the  apostolic 
age,  but  writers  of  a  much  liEiter  date,  and  members  of  a  charck 
then 'becoming  very  corrupt  both  in  principles  and  practice/ 

These  opinions  Mr.  Evanson  supported  at  length  in  Tils 
work;  intitled^  *  I'he  Dissonance  of  the  four  generally-rt^cei  v- 
€d  Evangelists. '  But  Eichhorn,  a  man  of  very  superior  pers- 
picuity and  erudition,  (whose*  Introduction  to  Christianity' 
we  reviewed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  10th  volunae  of  the  third 
series  of  (mr  Review,)  maintains  that  the  gospel  of  Luke  was 
only  a  copy  from  that  of  Marcion,with  ntimerous  editions  and 
infprovements ;  and  that  not  one  of  the  three  hrsl  gospels 
was  ever  quoted  by  any  writers  of  the  first  century^  uh© 
made  use  of  gospels  different  from  those  in  present  circula- 
tton.  On  this  hypothesis  we  shall  not  at  present  offer  any 
decided  opinion  ;  but  of  this  we  ane  sure  that  the  gospel  of 
John  contains  internal  marks  of  genuineness,  which  will  not 
easily  be  fouii^d  in  the  other  three.  The  t«w  miracles  whicb. 
are  recorded  in  John,  are  related  with  a  more  circumstantiai 
enumeration  of  particulars  th»n  we  find  in  the  other  «vaa-» 
gelists.  We  allude  particularly  to  the  cure  of  the  man  who' 
was  born  blind,  and  to  the  restoration  of  Lazarus  to  lif<^ 
In  these  two  d.tscrlptions  of  miraculous  jiower,  there  i«  a  vi- 
vacity of  detail,  and  a  sort  of  natural  but  incidental  mix- 
ture of  dialogue  aiuJ  narrative,  which  wear*  the  unvarnisht  d 
character  of  truth,  and  seems  to  evince  that  the.fiuthor  had, 
visible  and  audible  proof  of  the  fact  Wiiich  he  commemorates. 
In  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  as  they  are  exhibited  in  the  gos* 
pe(^  of  John,  there  is  also  a  copiousness  oi' explanation  far 
beyond  what  we  find  either  in  iVJatthew,  (if  we  ^except  the 
sermon  on  the  AJount,  which  was  probably  never  delivered 
at  one  time,  but  intended  as  a  compendious  summary  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,)  m  Mark,  or  Luke.  'I\»  this  we  mu^L  add^ 
that  in  the  discourses  of  Johii,  the  maiir>er  is  more  ciiarac- 
teristic,  more  majestic  and  impressive,  Whije  Jesus  is  speaks 
log  in  John,  wc  find  bis  discourses  frequently  inierru|)Le(i 
by  the  objections  of  his  adversaries  ;  we  s^e,  or  rather  ftel, 
the  warmth  which  is  naturally ^indled   by  o]»posiiion;  w< 
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observe  a  rapidity  in  the  transitions,  and  often  k.strikin^ 
brevity  in  ttie  remarks,  which  exhibit  a  mofe  perfect  idea  of 
this  wonderful  teacher  of  righteousness  aAd  truth.  In  the 
discourses  oF  Jesus,  which  John  has  recorded  previous  to  his 
crucifixion,  and  which  do  not  appear  in  the  other  evange^ 
li^ts^  we  find  a  mixture  of  tenderness  and  majesty,  of  the 
most  winning  simplicity  and  yet  the  most  transcendant  sub-^ 
limity  of  manner  and  of  thought,  which  seem  to  cdnvey  the 
impress  cfjsupernatural  power.  With  these  dtscoarses,  con- 
sidered as  furnishing  internal  evidence  of  the  ^enniDeness  of 
the  gospel,  th^re  is  nothing  in  Luke  to  which  any  parallel 
can  be  found.  If  we  were  to  compare  the  distinguishing 
excellencies  of  the  twogospel?  of  Luke  and  of  John,  we 
should  say,  that  that  of  Luke  excelled  in  the  exposition  of 
the  parables,  and  John  of  the  discourses  ;  that  in  Luke  we 
discern  more  of  the  moral  beauty  of  the  doctrine^and  in  John 
we  behold  more  characteristic  features  6f  the  supernatural 
prelensions  of  the  peison  by  whom  it  was  communicated  to 
mankind.  We  believe  that  these  sermons  have  been  edited 
by  a  friend  of  Mr.  Evanson  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow; 
for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  love  of  truth  which  thej 
breath,  and  the  useful  instruction  which  they  contain^  we 
wish,  heartily  wish>that  they  may  obtain  an  extensive  circu- 
lation. 


AfCT.  V[. — The  Bdgn  of  Charlemagne  conddered,  chiefly  with 
Reference  to   Religion,  Laws,  Literature,  and  Manners, 
'"By  Hmry  Card,  A,  M.  of  Pembroke   College,  Oxford. 
^U).  pp.  ^08.  65.  boards.    Longman.  1807. 

.  THEintetest  which  must  always  attach  itself  to  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne,  as  a  memorable  epoch  which  marks  the 
boundary  between  ancient  and  modern  history,  the  corner- 
itone  of  European  policy,  the  cradle  of  European  science," 
and  of  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  European  goveriimerits, 
is  encreast'd  by  its  reference  to  the  peculiiar  posture  of  pre- 
rent  events.  Buonaparte,  iifi  the  spirit  of  several  of  his  institu- 
tions', irt  the  influence  he  maintains  on  the  general  com- 
plexion of  the  times,  and  the  new  chara^rer  \^1iic^  he  is 
iikel)  to  impress  on  iuture  ages,  beats  ^o  ranch  resetnblanc^  . 
to  the  founder  of  the  French  empire,  as  naturallj^  leads  us  to 
desire  a  comparison  between  their  respetti've  designs  and  cx^ 
ploits,  and,  for  that  purpdse,  to  institut^^  particular  invfesti^ 
j^ation^of  those  circumstances  of  age/  nation^  5and  individual 
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character,  which  have  influenced  them  and  led  to  their  ac- 
complishment. 

Yet  such  an  investigation,  however  agre^eable  and  instruc- 
tive in  theory,  is  difficult,  and  would  probably  be  very  unsa- 
tisfactbry  in  the  practice. 

The  character  of  Charlemagne  is  discoverable  only  through 
themediuDd  of  v'ery  partial  and  imperfect  histories,  together 
With  siich  letters,  as  still  exist,  of  learned  contemporaries, 
and  a  few  attributed,  perhaps  on  disputable  grounds,  to  the 
emperor  himself.  Some  of  the  statutes  also  which  issued 
from  his  cabinet,  are  still  extant ;  but  all  the  rest  is  darkness 
and  conjecture;  and  the  bare  attempt  to  supply  the  void  out 
of  fabulous  chronicles  and  romantic  legends,  involves  a 
manifest  absurdity. 

The  first,  and  most  essential  of  our  sources  of  information, 
is  the  history  written  by  Egijihard,  who,  as  is  well  known, 
was  secretary  to  Charlemagne,  and  is  said  to  have  lived 
with  him  in  habits  of  the  strictest  intimacy.  Undoubtedly 
he  had  sufficient  opportunities  of  giving  ample  satisfaction 
to  posterity,  respecting  the  character  of  his  illustrious  friend. 
But,  as  Voltaire  laughs  very  fairly  at  those  eastern  princes 
who  cause  the  memoirs  of  tlieir  reigns  to  be  written  by  their 
favourites,  so  it  may  on  the  same  principle  be  questioned, 
'whether  Eginhard  used^or  abused  the  opportunities  of  know- 
ledge so  afforded  him.  ^ That  he  did  not  use  them  to  the  full 
extent  is  very  evident,  and  is  much  lamented  by  those  who 
are  best  disposed  to  give  credit  to  his  veracity.  His  history 
contains  an  imperfect  detail  of  ill-connected  facts,  and  \t 
absolutely  silent  on  many  most  important  subjects.  The 
omission  of  every  circumstance  respecting  the  birth  and , 
early  life  of  its  hero,  added  to  many  other  instances  of 
negligence  and  ignorance,  which  are  unaccountable  in  such 
an  author,  has  been  objected,  not  without  apparent  good 
sense,  to  the  authenticity  of  the  whole  work  ;  and  the  charge 
of  gross  partiality  is  not  merely  probable  in  itself,  but  sap- 
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tipqndtnce  wiiiph  hg  ))eld  froyi  time  to  time  with  tbe,famoQS 
A]c\j\n  and  other  men  of  genius  and  learningabout  hh  court, 
^d  thesaiaslpng^ai  any  of  them  are  extan^  jnaH  be  proof 
sufficient  ofthe  liberal  encouragement  he  gave  to  jiteriiture>. 
of  tlie  bent  of  his  own  miqd  towards  the  acquirement  and 
extension  of  knowledge^  and  ofthe  free  and  social  temper 
which  animated  liis  intercourse  with  chosen  companions  and 
fiiends.  A'^et  even  here  we  are  left  much  in  the  dark  res- 
pecting the  progress  really  made  in  literature  by  the.  empe-. 
ror  and  his  associates;  nor  can  it  inspire  us  with  any  prO'>, 
found  veneration  for  that  learned  academy  which  was  formed 
under  his  auspices,  to  iind  that  its  president,  the  iUustrioos 
David"*^  himself,  is  more  than  suspected  of  having  been  una- 
ble to  write  his  own  name«  Wie  must  however  add,  that  the 
charge  appears  to  us  so  very  improbable  that  we  are  8urpriz« 
ed  at  Mr.  Card's  seemine  acquiescence  in  the  truth  ofthe 
tradition.  We  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  io  give  cre- 
dit to  it,  at  the  s^me  time  that  we  admit  those  epistles 
to  be  gtnjine  which  evince  a  reifinemeiit  so  far  above  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  It  has  also  been  said  and  even  confidently 
asserted  of  Alcuin,  that  he  treated  all  polite  and  classical' 
learnitig  with  the  contempt  of  an  ecclesiastical  barbarian. 
Mr.  Card,  with  just  indignation,  repels  this  evidently  false 
and  unfounded  accusation.  Why  then  admit  so  easily  the^ 
equally  improbable  story  that  Charlemagne  was  ignoirantef 
bis  letters?^ 

£xcept  what  we  are  able  to  distinguish  by  the  glimmfir- 
ing  lights  thus  afforded  us,  every  (iner  trait  of  character  is 
swallowed  up  in  boundless  ambition,  or  lost  in  the  immense 
space  jof  ten  centuries  full  of  clouds  and  darkness  extended 
over  our  prospect.  The  general  outline,  which  is  aU  we  ar^ 
able  to  discern  of  the  age  in  which  he  livedy  will  probabljr 
i^^i  ve  with  sufficient  accuracy,  to  fill  out  the  defects  in  that 
of  his  individuarcharactcr. 

Itappears  to  us,  that  Gibbon  (though  Mr.  Card -accuses  bioi 
of  injustice)  had  sufficient  foundation  for  the  remark,  *  that  in 
the  institutions  of  Charlemagne  he  seldom  could  discover  the 
general  views  and  immortal  spirit  of  a  legislator  who  survives, 
himself  for  the  benefit  of  posterity/  A  few  of  bis^tatuM 
indeed,  such  as  those  for  regulating  and  circumscribing  tb^ 
protections  afforded  by  holy  places;for  correcting  the  dissoJure 
lives?  ofthe  clergy;  for  rendering  the  practice  of  dwelling  infa- 
mous ;  and  a  few  more,reflect  honour  on  hisiutentions  as  far  as 
iheyprove  his  wish  to  extirpate  those  evils  against  which  ibey 


•  Th«j  acadcmiGal  name  assumed  by  Charlemagne ;  as  Bngitbert  to«k  th»t  id 
Kom«r  y  AJcain,  of  Hoiacc  i  and  Ade^nl^  of  SU  Augastiac,  iS;c.  &>c. 
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ifrere  directed^  but  under  what  prince  or  what  gm^crnmcnt, 
however  weak  or  unprincipled,  have  not  laws  equally  salutary 
been  occasionally  enacted  ?  The  general  tendency  of  all  go- 
vernment is  to  restrain  vice,  to  abolish  ill  customs  and  prac- 
tices. In  neglecting  or  perverting  this  tendency,  governments 
expose  themselves  to  the  censure  or  abhorrence  of  man- 
kind ;  nor  is  it  by  following  its  occasional  impulses  only, 
but  by  a  regular  and  unbending  perseverance  in  acting 
accjording  to  its  dictates^  that  they  can  justly  claim  our 
gratrtnde  and  admiration. 

The  law  for  instituting  public  schools^  and  promoting 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  is  the  only  one  among  the 
statutes  of  Charlemagne  that  would  incline  us  to  qualify  the 
general  words  of  the  historian  we  have  quoted, — for  this, 
and  this  only,  the  thanks  of  posterity  are  strictly  due  to  him 
as  a  legii^lator. 

He  has  also  been  accoiinted  the  first  founder  of  tithes; 
hat  this  honor  (if  it  be  one)  Mr.  Card  allows  to  have  been 
unjustly  attributed  to  him.  That  he  regulated  them,  and 
rendered  tbeir  payment  more  exact  throughout  the  extent 
«f  his  dominions,  cannot  be  doubted.  But  this  seems  to 
bave  been  rather  a  temporary  than  a  lasting  benefit,  if  we 
'^^y  judge  from  the  continual  disputes  and  bickerings  to 
i?bich  the  establishment  has  been  subject  during  all  suc- 
ceeding agesy  down  to  our  own«. 

After  all,  the  greatness  of  Charlemagne  depends  more  on 
the  grandeur  of  his  military  exploits,  his  genius  and  talents 
in  the  art  of  war,  and  the  unconquerable  constancy  with 
which  be  pursued  the  objects  of  his  ambition,  thaQ  on  his 
character  in  any  of  the  points  in  which  Mr.  Card  has  made 
it  his  peculijar  ptovince  to  consider  hrm  :  and  even  as  a  con- 
queror, his  reputation  is  considerably  diitiinished  wlien  we 
reflect  on  the  disorganised  and  perishable  state  in  which  he 
left  the  mighty  fabric  of  his  empire.  It  is  tme  that  the 
ccmquests  of  Alexander  fell  asunder  also  on  his  death;  but 
the  difibrence  i^  great  in  this  respect ;  Alexander  was  sud. 
denly  cut  off  in  the  very  midst  of  his  career,  and  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  when  he  had  not  half-  accomplished  the 
great  scheme  ot  dominion  which  his  mind  was  equally 
qualified  to  exeeoie  as  to  plan,  and  which  we  have  therefore 
every,  reason  to  believe  he  might  have  brought  to  perfection 
had  he  been  allowed  the  natural  extent  of'  life  assigned  to. 
xnao.  But  Charlemagne  had  accomplished  ail  tliat  he  ever 
intended,  to  execute,  and  much  more  than  he  durst  origi- 
nally conceive,  and  died  at  an  advance  age,  in  the  arms 
of  a  secure  and  uninteri^upted  peace.  Yet  he  had  not 
thought  Oif  binding  togethen^ the  discordant  parts  of  that 
CftiT.  Rbv.  Vol.  12.  December  1807.  C  c 
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UtflMoae  mtM  of  power  wbieb  be  hhi  spent  bis  Kfe  in  col<^ 
}e€iing)  4ie  had  not  even  feraied  the  pci^ect  offi  wetKdrgar 
nisedl  comlkmioivy  or  of  any  system  calcolated  iopte^etr 
and  pcfpetuale  the  contotA  and  happinets  of  sodety; 

in.  raying'  that  he  appears  w  hnre  been  aetciated  by  the 
mere  lost  of  conquest^  without  any  of  the«e  ttUerior  vteiry 
whreb^  properly  direeted^  may  render  the  irame  eret)  of  ar 
ooftquerof  a  btessing  to  posterity^  we  do  not  nreaci  tkat  be 
had  tto  design  of  perpetuating,  for  the  benefit  of  bis  de« 
scendartts,  that  empire  which  it  had  been  the  wbole  potiwit 
of'  bis  life-  to  acquire.  The  very  hypothesis  wooki  be  fctdl- 
etik>iit>  and  is-at  once  overset  by  a  referenee  to  his  testameisty 
which  proves  his  9o!i<.*itiide  k)i  those  who  wet e  to  coKie 
af^r  hifD*  Bnt  thai  record  itself  is  suftcient  evtdettce  of 
wbatwewonld  be  utiderstood  to  maintain,  hittncapactty 
to  form  any  well-connected  scheme  for  keeping  togetbet  ther 
conquests  he  bad  made ;  since*  nothing  could  have  hteea 
devised  worae  calculated  to  prod^tce  aueh  'an  effifict;^  thatr 
the  very  iajstrument  in  queslion. 

.  V'OiiaN-ebas  b^en  accused,  and  with  justice,  of  rndwlgfrc^ 
Ik  too  geiieral  and  tinqi^i^ified  mode  o^'  assertion,  of  catcbnij^ 
It  prominent  ^ature^  or  dwellmg  «ui  a  strong  l%he,  to  the 
'  negled  o£  all  tbe  under  parts  and  l^ss  striferng  shades  of  m 
pictut^  NeivenhelesM,  the  cDore  we  examihe  ttie  figure  dF 
Charlemagne  by  the  iniperfeot  lights  which  history  affbrfe 
us^  the  i&4>re  we  are  ikcUned  to  appro ve  the  ttnib  of  tfeat 
]«semblafoee  whieh^  be  hat  dlrawn,  and  the  les6  reason  da*  w^ 
find  for  okjwAing'tit?!  ibe  aniveraalky  of  his  cearsure.  At  any 
]»br,  Mr.  Card  has  doae  IKtke  to  shake  us'ia  ouvopinfow.  * 
'  We  bave  given  onr  j?easoas  for  thinking  the  strbject  Mi^t  CI 
haa  cho8en>  an  anhappy  one.  Yet  aome  points  of ''tol^ei^eAt 
iBigl)t  kave  been  fonuld  tti  the  life ol' Charlemagne  gratifyiii^ 
to  the  military,  or  even  to  the  pfailoaophtoaly  hMtotiam'  S 
iBodem  polittcian  might  also^as  we  hinted  before,  find  amuse* 
iiiefit>  if  not  iasirootioiij  In  tbe  eontemplation'  of*  eveott; 
wbteh^  bewfhrer  disfanty  bear  so  spiking  an  analogy^  in  srve>*' 
ral  partienlars  to  the  slaie  of  tbtngs  by  which  beia  at  present 
snrronnded.  And  though  en  all  topics  which  couW  posstUfy' 
]^odQce  either  pleasure  or  psofit,  Mr.  C.  has  una^couaiaUy.; 
iorborn  to  enlarge^  yet  we  baVe,  in  some  passag^s^  been  ts^ 
tertained  by  the  close  resenibljance  in  extsiiof  appearance 
between  the  £oitunale  usitr)]HEti»>  of  tbe  eighth. and  iW  niii^ 
teentb  centuries*  In  the  maia  pobrts  of;  ciiaq)aiiiaoii«  indea^^-^ 
t^^  ciiAr^acler  oiP  CharlecM^wft  8inhs.iB6uile)y  bel«lvN^iiM^ 
leoa'alevei.  CopqaftCOfs  o^  nearly  an  equal,  extent  el  terw' 
tocy,  masiets  oi  almost  tbe  aaaoie  d(n»Biona>  >tbe  vieloiiei* 
ebMtnfd  k>  the  fitaatfe  w^rejigaraai  boidea  wf  imdtocipHii«# 
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barbarian?,  or  over  goveriimeqts  already  tattering  to  4^cay/ 
Tb^  fortune  of  Baonapartehas  beert  opppseti  to  the  meridian 
power  of  all  civiliaed  Eqrope,  and  he  has  seeiv  it  qraoible 
piecen^eal  awaj  before  the  very  terrors  of  hid  naoie.  la  the 
xwidity  of  theitttw^rchies,  ihe  decisive  vigour  of  their  corni^ 
sfns,  tbje.tt|id«^Qted  perseverance  and  restless  activity  of  tbeir^ 
minds^.tba  oompari^oii  is  more  ciose  ;  but  tbe  effects  pre- 
duced  by  each  are  inicom  par  ably  in  favour  of  iUe  Corsicfto^ 
wbohajs  accomphsbedy^  in  less  than  tent  year^^  what  Cbarle^i 
xnagne  eoipioyed  the  wholeof  bis  extensive  rei^gn  in  perforoir-' 
log.  In  ^Mae  striking  particular  of  bis.policy,  Buonaparte  baiS' 
evidently  kept  the  systetn  of  his  great  predecessor  in  view; 
the  number  of  dependent  sovereiens  with  whom  he  has  sur-» 
rounded  his  throne^  and  the  real  intrinsic  splendour  of  his 
imcperlal  establishment. 

Bishop  Hetton  had  been  sen.t  ambassador  by  Charlemagne 
to  ibe  eippress  Irene,  and  received  such  barbarous  insu J ts 
from  the  populace  of  Constantinople  daring  a  general  in^ 
aurrection,  as  obliged  him  to  consult  bis  safety  by  a  timely 
retreat.  The  new  emperor  Nicephorus  was  scarcely  seated 
^11  tile  throne  when  he  beoa^ne  extfcmely  apprehensive  of 
the  consequences  which  the  a'Bgry  complaints  of  tbe  prelate 
might  produce,  and  iiBmediately  sent  a  splendid  embassy  to: 
Mticipate>,  if  possible,  the  return  of  Helton,  to  p^Hale  the 
affront  which  had  been  offered/  and  dimimsb  by  oiilder  sug^* 
gestjons  the  force  of  those  representations  wbiqb  he  so^^ 
Uiiieh  dreaded.  The  monk  of  St.  Gall  gives  the  foilowing^ 
account  of  the  arrival  of  the  Greek  ambassadors,  in  Whicb^ 
-if  we  substitute  the  white  and  black  rods  of  inodero  ustf^rs 
to  the  cohpki  of  Charles's  less  polished  coanier^,  wef  may 
magine  ourselves  undergoing  the  ceremony  of  an  i'atrodQC'* 
tion  to  the  court  of  Napoleon. 

^  ^  The  ainbas9adors  of  Nicepkorus,  after  a  journey  of  perit  and 
tediousoes^  arrived  on  the  baaksof  tl 
Miagne  bad  tbep  fi.\ed  his  camp,  in  hi 
tbfy  were  successively  led  through  four 
pas*iiQg  the  other  in  splendid  decorati< 
consecrated  to  military  pomp^^a  cw 
appeared,  whose  dress  and  arms,  orna 
spired  the  deepest  reverence.  One 
direne,  to  him  they  prepared  to  make 
siirpriiie,  however,  they  learn  that  he  w 
stabU  of  the  empefor.  In  the  second 
tkdr^y^,,sarrounded  with  atl  the  ponf(  ^      ^ 

they  Were  fe&dy  to  fall  prostrate,  bad  they' not  beeft  stopped 
by  the  inteUig(mce  that  be  u^as  nvr  more  ihan  ihe^ count  of  thfe  palace, 
wto  adminiiterted  ja^tce  in  the  name  of  the  emperor.    lathe  third 

Cc« 
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and  fourth  kails  they  were  equally  deceived  by  the  hi^  sl)ewardaiu] 
•great  chamberlain,  appearii)g  with  the  like  farms^  and  ceremomes 
cf  ostentatious  grandeur  t  and  if  we  may  believe  oor  hblomni 
ihey  werepoRtely  admonished  by  blows  in  each  hall,  to  reserve 
^  their-homag^  for  the  empei-or. 

*  ^Haviiig  thusartfuUy  worked  up  their  impatience  and  curiosity 
to  the  highest  pitch,  the  doors  of  the  presence  chamber  were  at 
last  thrown  open,  and  Charlemagne  stood  before  their  eyes  Tami- 
liarly  reclining  on  the  shoulder  of  the  bishop  Hetton  >  while  to 
heightcn"the  stately  raagniticence  of  the  scene,  he  was  encircled 
by  kings  his  sons,  princesses  his  daughters,  by  archbishops*  bishops, 
dtikesand  counts,  all  glittering  in  gold  and  silver.  In  the  fitst 
moment  of  their  amazement  and  eonfi^sion  to  behold  the  distiD- 
guished  favor  shewn  to  Hetton,  the  Greek  ambassador!,  cast  tbem- 
Sfl^lvesat  thefeet  of  the  emperor  to  impldre  his  pardon  for  tlve  . 
violation  of  the  laws  of .  hospitality^  and  the  faith  vf  treati^*  (o  Hk 
represtntative.  The  emperor  moved  his  hand  for  them  to  rise;  and 
then  in  a  tone  of  mingled  dignity  and  sternness  thus  addressed  them: 
Hetton  forgive  you,  and  upon  his  soUcitationi,  I  am  willing  to 
bury  the  past  in  oblivion;  but  henceforth  learn  to  respect  the 
person  of  a  bishop,  and  the  character  of  an  ambassador/ 

The  reflections  which  are  occasionally  interspersed  in  thU 
work,  are  distinguishable  neither  for  depth  of  penetratii>0 
nor  vivacity  of  expression,  and  the  author  is  not  often  vety 
logical  in  his  deductions.     As,  f«)r  instance,  where  he  ima- 

fines  Tbeodulphus  to  have  been  a  Spaniard  rather  than  an 
talian,  frpm  his  applying  the  term  /  consanguineos  naeod'  \o 
the  Visigoths,  who,  as  we  know,  were  settled  in  Spain. 
Yet,  supposing  him  to  have  been  of  the  same  pation,we 
should  rather  have  expected  from  him  tlie  nearer  appellation 

*  qf  brtthrtri  xhanXhe  more  distant  one  oi  cousins,  which,  qn 
the  contrary,  applies  exactly  to  that  kind  of  relationship  ami 
connection  which  always  subsisted  between  the  Fisigotha 
of  Spain  and  the  Ostrogoths  of  Italy;  and  from  among  the 
Jatter  people  Tbeodulphus  is  generally  allowed  to  have 
sprung.     Mr.,  Card's  grammar  is,  generally,  uneKceptioti- 

-able,  and  his  $tyle  gentlemanlike,  though  freqtientiy  too 
inflated  for  the  sense.  Yet  carelessness  (we  cannot  at|ri« 
bute  it  to  a  worse  cause)  has  betrayed  him  into  many  ^rdsa, 
lAdccQfacies^ in  both  respects;  and  in  \\h  Latin  quotations, 
the  faults  are  so  frequent  and  unpardonable  as  to  impose  on 
V8  a  piece  of  complaisance  rather  hard  of  tJigestron,  in  ita-r 
pDftfng  them  all  to  the  errata  of  th^  press.  '  [ 

Mr.  Card  has  often  fippeared  before  the  public  as  a  writer 
hei'ote  now,  and  (as  we  nnd  from  the  advertisements  of  hi^ 
former  works,  subjoined  to  the  present  publication)  has  beea 

'  liighly  complimented  by  sonde  of  our  brethren,  for  •brilliancy 
pf  i§ty}e/  and  for  ^  8p}eadid  composition.'    fFe,  however. 
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l^umentin  bim  an  addilioaal  instance  to  the  many  already 
before us^  of  writers  who  have  been  spoiled^  by  their  vicious, 
imitation  of  the  too  seductive  eloqueuce  of  Gibbon.  Witb 
t)ne  word  of '  advice  respecting  that  celebrated  writer,  we 
therefore  conclude  our  remarks:— Though  he  may  delight 
lis  as  a  friend  atid  companion^  it  is  impossible  to  select  a 
worse  preceptor,. 


Art.  Vll,— Caledonia  ;  or,  an  Jccount,  historical  arid  topo* 
graphic,  of  'Sorth  Britain,  from  the  most  ancient  to  the^ 
present  Times;  with  a  Dictionary  of  Places,  chorographical 

.  and  philoiogicaL  In  four  Volumes.  VoL  L  by  George 
Chalmers,  FM.S.  and  S.  J.     4to,     Hi.  Ss.   Cadell.lBO?* 

THE  Greek  adage  relative  to  a  large  book,  could  not  be 
m^re  strikingly  exemplified  than  in  the  present  instance.  A 
more  unwieldy  quarto  (and  it  threatens  no  less  than  thr^e 
successors  of  equal  dimensions)  has  rarely  met  our  eyes  ;   and 
it  would  not  be  easy  for  any  book,  whatever  its  bulk,  to  con- 
tain a  larger  proportion  of  presumption,  error,  and,  we  will 
venture  to.  add,-  of  ignorance.     The  author,  from  bis  official 
situatioa  pf  chief  clerk  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  has  had  ac- 
cess to  numerous  valuable  documents,   from  which  less  fa- 
voured writers  are  excluded.     He   cannot    be  accused   of 
having  neglected  the  golden  opportunity.     He  has  on.  the 
contrary  availed  himself  of  it  with  great  liberality  ;  we  wisli 
we  could  add,  judgment.     But  he  has  endeavoured  to  build 
a  superstructure  without  having  laid    the  foundation,  and 
has  proved  himself  incompetent  to  make  a  proper  use  of  th^ 
store-houses  of  information  which  lay  open  to  him.     The 
plan  of  this  article  will  h^ 
lection  of  such  instances  i 
Nor  will  we  allow   that 
cism,  which  points  out  t 
over  the  merits  of  a  worl 
When  an  author  possesse 
vantages  above- ihentione 
his  dogmas  with  a  tone  < 
tension  to  infallibility,  ai 
cannot  find  them,   of  d< 
have  long  been    grateful 
when    that  author    more 
ward  for  the  instruction  I 
tax  upon  the  time  and  pu 
no  i^ore  than  our  duty,  as 
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S9p  ^h^hfSTf^  CAle4pnHi0 

Jic^iid€irst^<3  bow  %  Ihelj:  tirge  gnd  nio.pcy,  ar^  ^ijp^y  ta 
l?je  loicl  out  to  fidT^Qtage.  .  .  ". 

ti  must  bepremisedj  tl)at  Kfr.  Chatmer^'.s  preiiehsuipDa  ar^ 
founded  4n  ft  great  degre^  on  bis  Jcnowledg^  of  lapguagg^., 
JU);  jis  endeavour  to  aspertiiip  if bet^i^r  tbs^t  ^bwle^ge  ^ 
fe^l  Qi:  imagiflarj.     .  . 

'  The  Gothic  word/  says  Mr.  C.  '  for  ttie  Bqtish  Jbcf^ 
isAros;  as  Nid'/1ros\  (p.  34,   note  3.)    This  is  rather  ao 

Chalmers'6  philological  knowr 
Aros,  but  Nidar-Qs,  the  mouth 
k  of  the  gepitive  in  on^o^thc 
(ilofwegian,  or  Icefai^dic  fab- 
rjveri  (See  tlun.  Jpnae  Gr^m. 

*  (Brit.)  signifies   the    'hard 

Gtf  languages  (at  p.^5^;  noj^  JS), 
(church)  is  derived  from  tb^ 
lesj  &c.     Now,   the  joungefit 
hilologicjii)  ^cieoc^  could   ixir 
II  other   words  connected  ^i(^ 
5  received  from  ihe  peoplp  w^p 
bristiani^y. 
is  Gaelic  p 
, 31 5; the g 
ie  Gaelic  ti 
!y  6ritisb. 
words  he r^eJ 
ary  misdetn 
of  which  if 
Fore  us.     M 
[uoted  froiE 
le  laid  his  h 
my  other  ai 
r  modern  i 
to  give  the 
fit,  that  se 
ash  ion  in  ar 
%  morning, 
fcransformec 
verba  of  an 

jpable  of  h  old ing  severai  mi%p 
ij-houses.*  Who  would  be- 
Lccount  of  Scotland  ■  (vol.  IL 
ds  are  pfofessedly  tiikeu,  tbe 
ptain  a  number  of  oattle^'  w^ 
)  \\xe  farpi- bouse  placed  v^ 
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tb€to  ?*  F6r  Motber  ej:amp1e  see  the  note  fl)  in  |>.  14t,  com* 

pared  with  the  Statistical  Accopnt,  vol.  X  v  •  P-  647.— Sotxre- 

times  Mr.  C.*8  audacity  goes  so  far  as  to  codvey,  in  hr$  q\io- 

tations^  a  meaning  directly  opposite  to  that  of  the  authot 

quoted.  Thus^  at  p.  358, he  quotes  Bed^, (L.  I.e.  1.)  f6t  thfc 

Scots  having  settlen^ents  in  Cuninghaoi  and  Kylej  wheteas 

that  writer  expressly  says,  (c.  1  ^      ^  1  Picti 

lived  to  the  N.  W.  and  N.  of  tl  h  they 

were  separated  by  the  Firths  o  J  \VenB 

from  that  eircumstance  called  T«ra 

next  to  p.477,  note  (fe).   '  That  j  tri6h 

prevailed  in  Scotland/  saith  the  p.  1 60, 

*  after  the  time  of  Kenneth,  the  ,  itieve 

is  not  the  shadow  of  proof.'  ry  the 

words  are  :  *  That  the  langua  i  Irish, 

prevailed  in  Scotland  after  th(  ,     leVe  i^ 

not  a  shadow  of  proof?    No\V,  though  this  be  egre^io^i^ 

nonsense,  as   the    language   which   PankeVlon    so    wiitliy 

denies  to  have  prevailed  in  Scotland  afiet  the  time  of  Ken- 

fielh,  prevails,  as  all  the  wc 

'Unds,  a  very  large  portion 

to  represent  him  calling  K 

when  it  is  tbeprincipal  obJ! 

OS  believe  that  Kenneth  w 

beg  pardon,theFffo),  and  t 

M^ho  is  not  satisfied/  turn 

tlreamsof  a  fictitious  donal 

which  Williaoi  of  Malices 

quoted.     But  if  Mr.  C.   I 

amusements  (see  thefit^stse 

authorities  which  he  cit^s 

not  Ev;bert,  but  Edgf^r,  t 

resigned  Lothian  to  Kennc 

his  triumph  over  'the  fall; 

ble  discovery  that  Egbert, 

Third,  king  of  Scotland, 

cite  the  smile  of  contempt 

version,  and  ignorant  Irii 

'where  he  says,  *  we  are  u 

(meaning  Mr.  Macphersoi 

ing  to  our  stock  of  auther 

weak  autiiority  of  Snorro, 

prived  of  Kintire  by  a  q^^b5k  ♦.'*    He  goes  on  to  charge 

*  TbeNMordi  lure  moiked  witb  U^farM  oom^Sf,  JM  if  wdtlfBi  ^  |»lr*  iMf^- 

pbtTBop.  But  no  suph  vfOi4^  ace  to  be  fb^uid  io,  hit  work.  W|u^j(ga4.<;M|  .Apf  m^a 
piMMW  btiDMirby  such  aii8repres^tlitioTi&  ^' 
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5Qsg  Chahn^/sCai^dfiftia./ 

that  author,  with  an  an^cbroqism  io  making. ^^iqc^llF^ - 
aljvent  tha,!;  time;,  aDd  e^  lillje  lower  he.  tnuiHp|iMtlyafijfcS| 
^  what  could  Snorroknpw  of  such  ap  event  r'  beq%u«e/itj3ap^ 
peneci  About  150  years,  be^or^  bis. time,  as  i£.a^,bi^tofiaii 
ought  to  recoid  nothing  but  what  he  had  seeo  wHh  hispwa 
eyes,  Mr.  C-  oj.Mst  SMriily  h.aye  protrac^d  hU.  jf^veoiog 
amusement  to  9  yery  late  hour^  a^nd  been  absolutely  dozing^ 
wben.he  wjrote  the  jslrange  farragp  gf  absurdities  contained  in 
this  dole,  to  notice,  all.  which,  would,  reqqire  more  labouf 
than  our  limits  willadmiji.us  tobestpw^uppq  them^  We  bai^e 

at  in  our  Ann^l3.of*Com|iierQe9 
t  literacy  re^arcK,  and  full  oi 
:umenls  of  ui^qu^stj^oable  au* 
ifMr.Macpher^oo.,  instead  of 
rned  in  the  atffiir^  as  Mr«,C..  with 
erts,  has  not  given  the  name  of 
ext,  and  in  a  note  has  pointed 
calling  him  Malcolm^  whicb» 
veracity  with  respect  fco  the  fact; 
pon  some  of  the  late  Scottiah. 
latgr^  f  do  not  regard  fact  cgu^ir^ 
ind  repeating  a  fable  of  the  cesw- 
i,  the  brother  of  Malcolm  ^vflind; 
.probability  that  £dgar  wastb? 
ne  should  have  ^tood  in  place  pf 
nOughto.^hame  Mr.  Cbalmecs,f 
mes  of  tbe  Pictish  kings,  w^hicJ) 
»st  equal  tq  the  Pikish  elymolo^ 
^ons.  Pinkcrtvn,  the  Enquirer: 
he  absurdjil^y  of  eitlier  pf  them<^ 

mant  stqfy  (p.  299.)  of  Kenneth 
aeir  of  the  Pictish  kingdom,  m 
;)om  he  calU  Urgu^ia,  instead  of 
name  given  her  by  Hector  Bo- 
^his  he  does  upoa  the  authority 
n,  and  Cbiui) be r^,  authors  wboip 
raring  truth  would  ever  p^y  any 
ours  to  uiake  the  reader  belieye 
er  for  this  story,  which  doesi^ot, 
m  any.  authority,  even  as  old  as^ 
true,  passed^  with  Innes,  who 
rn  writers  do  .  also  agree^  -  &.c/ 
modern  authority  was  by  no 
rho  Was  attempting  to  .wrest  the 
e  hands  of  fabulists.  But  what 
ithor,  who  professes  ^tOf^sj^^idi 
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«^  his  fs^friKMs  the  ^usis  iyf  tifiqtiedtionable'^iithStltj;  and 
iVom  hU  ample  iDag^zln^iOf  original  docdoients^  looks  dovm 
wr^h  conle«Kl(it  upon  all  others  who  have  ever  presumed  to 
write  in  any  of  the  numeroias  departments  of  literature  whick 
be  has  taketrinto  his  own  hands^  and'yet  builds  a  most  ia^ 
fTortant  part  bf  hid  history  absolutely  upon  Bothing  i  He  faa^, 
whether  by  oversight  or  design i  entirely  omitted  Urquis,  the 
father  of  Urgusia,  and  also  her  two*  brothers,  in  his  history 
x)f  ihe  Pietish  king$.  This  is  a  sjpecimen  of  the  accuracy  and 
judiciousness  o4' his  historical  researches.  ^. 

l\  50)*  '  Edgar,  the  first  of  a  new  dynasty/  What  Was 
new  in  iti  Is  H  that  his  mother  w'as  an  Englishwoman  I  .St> 
was  bis  grandinother,  so  was  th^  wife  of  King  Duncan,  atid 
probably  others  of  the  earher  queens  of  Scotland,  whode 
names  are  r>ot  recprded,  or  are  uot  at  present  recoHecied  br 
us, 

Mr.  Chalmers  has  thebonour  to  imitate  his  friend  tfit.Ea- 
qnirtry  in  the  overbearing  confidence  and  contempt  with 
which  he  notices  those  who  happen  to  differ  from  him  ;  and 
like  him 9  lie  is  often  unfounded  in  his  confidence.  Vok  ii>- 
stance,  be  insists  (p.  £69.j  that  there  were  no  Scots  settled 
in  Britain  before  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  ;  and  at 
P*  193i  he.sneers  at  the  absolute  decision  of  Gibbon.  (Do- . 
<;jioe  and  Fall,  8vo.  edit.  4lh  vol.  291—296.)  Jt  is,  to  be 
sure,  a  decisive  proof  of  theScbts  beirig  in  no  other  coimUy 
ibaD  Irehmd^  that  Orosius  says  that  Ireland  is  inhabited jby 
•tribes  of  th^  Scots.  In  like  manner  it  may  be  said  that 
North  America  is  inhabited  by  English  people,  ergo,  them 
was  a  time  when  Englishmen  were  no  where  but  in  America/ 
aqd  the  people  of.  England  have  originated  from  KortJi 
Amei'ica« 

At  p.  19S,  it  is  said,  '  Bede  repeats  the  sentiment  of  Gildas 
j?e8peeting  the  Scots/  It  is  very  extraordinary  that  Mr.  C. 
«hould  shut  his^  eyes  against  the  distinct  explanation  givetX 
by  Bede,  whose  words  (U  1,  c.  12.)  are  these  ;  '  Deni<}ue 
subitoduabusgenlibustr^osmarinisvehemeniersfBvis,  Scottd- 
rwm  a  CVVfia,  Piciorum  ab  ji^quilone,  multo^  stupet  gemiltji^e 
^Britannia  Romana)  per  annos.  j  ransmarinas  autem  dicimus 
lias  gentes^  non  quod  extra  Britanniam  essent  posit^^stxi 
^aiae  parte  Britonum  erant  remotas,  duobus  finibns  maris 
interjacentibus :'  viz.  the  Firths  ,  of  Forth  avul  Clyde,^ 
which  he  describes  with  marks  which  cannot  p(»«sibiy  be 
ofnistakeo  or  misrepresented.  If  Mr.  C.  had  read  Cede  even 
with  the  guidance  {sQmetimes  iiqt  very  faithful)  of  his  ad- 
mired friend  Whiiaker,  he  might  have  found  that  the  Scots 
'^if^rejftrmanmthfsetticd^n  Britain 4ong  before  the aerawhuU 
ke  assigns  to  their  /f rst  settlcptnt.  But  Ii«uda,  who^  accord- 
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iog  to  Bed«,  (L.  I,  c.  1,)  led  the  first  colony,  h  (vfi  Vn6w  jick 
mhp  aDoihitated  by  the  potent  peo  ^Ihis  new  dictator  cf 
CmeddmMnhh\oTj,pkilol<^0,eLnd  antiquities.  Even  the  En- 
^trer,  notwithstanding  his  inTeterate  hatred  of  the  Celtic 
juttfoga,  sees  the  reality  of  Reuda^s  colony,  and  6x1^'  the  sera 
of  it  with  tolerate  accuracy.  (Enquiry  into  the  History  csf 
Stotl.  Tol.  i.  jp.  60,)  It  must  be  very  pleasing  to  the  En^ 

2 Hirer  to  see  his  ponderous  antagonist  contradicting  his  ran* 
oni  assertions  upon  the  wild  authority  of  Bryant  and  Go- 
belin.    See  the  first  chapter  throughout. 

The  discovery  of  Roman  coins  in  any  part  of  the  coun? 
try  whatever^  is  adduced  by  this  logical  writer^  in  jnany 
parts  of  his  work,  as  a  proof  that  it  was  subject  to  Roaie» 
where  Ihose  coins  were  strqck.  By  this  mode  of  proof ,  nU 
most  every  part  of  Ejurope  is^  in  the  present  day,  subject  10 
bis  majesty  George  III.,  whose  subsidies  have  been  liberally 
Itestowed  on  most  of  the  prihees  in  Europe,  and  consequently 
Ihis  gold  coins  itiay  be  found  in  greater  abundance  on  the 
continent,  than  in  any  part  of  Britain  :  Mr.  C.  forgets 
that  coins  are  portable,  and  that  (he  Romans  gkve  money 
to  the  Caledonians  to  purchase  their  fortiearance  ^  though 
ki  p»  164,  be  seems  to  know  that  the  Britons  could  carry 
money. 

The  siknce  of  historians  is  repeatedly  b^might  forwatrd  as  a 
ptocftbHi  there  were  no  wars  or  comuiotiops  in  Britain  diir- 
ing  certain  periods.  la  it  possible  that  the  author  can  be  so 
%tibrantas  not  to  know  tiiat  we  have  lost  the  fii*st  thirteta 
.books  of  Ammianus  Marcellinas,  who  refers,  in  his  27tli 
iKiok,  to  his  account  of  British  affairs  in  those  lost  books  of 
bis  history  ?  and  also  that  the  British  bistorv  his  been  pe- 
culiarly unfortunate  in  the  loss  of  several  other  clasuo 
works  I  '  , 

*  Theoddsius,'  Says  Mr.  C»  (p.  194.)  '  is  said  16  have  found 
llm  Picts  and  Scots  in  the  act  of  plundering  Augusta^  the 
'  London  of  modern  times.  But  this  improbability  was  re- 
served for  the  ignorance  or  the  inattention  of  modern  wri-^ 
ters  to  9sse|rt.'  And  in  a  note  be  acttially  quotes  Am^iantis 
Marcellinus  (Hfo.  xxvii.  c.vii.);  and  adds,  that  ^Gibbon 
(V.  iv,  pp,  $96-7.)  gives  some  countenaaoe  to  wh(^  w^s  too 
absard*  for  positive  assert  ion  .*^  If  he  bad  turiied  the 
leaf  of  Gibbon's  book,  he  would  have  seen,  that  he  does 
not  merely  give  some  <MHirttenahce  to  the  story,  but  ab- 
solutely asserts,  that  'in  nis  march/rom  Sandwich  to  tondoHt 
Theodosius  defeated  several  parties  of  the  barbarlahsi  (Pldi, 


■  I  HI    Mi'<<»«i ii  1 1  n  — »^^^t*»^*^wiy 


*  We  tojfy  big  dim  punctufitiiM; 
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Attaqptp^  anij  Sc^$,)  ri^lc*^^  .a  wnotoetr  9f  «»fitil^e«i,  Bur,' 

An^mianus^   from  whom  pil>t>on  Ml^sithe^  uniwbt^d  ftuit, 
and  wham  perhaps  Mr.  C.  reckons  one  of  thelg  ^ 

inattentive  modern  writers,  ^xpres^lv  a^^i  tba^, 
'fell  in  with  scattered  parties  of  the  euemy^  1 
$poil,  and  driving  o(F  the  captive  people  and  c 
0n  ins  way  from  Rtitnniae  (near  Sandwich) 
^'lendensad  Lundonium  ).  Thus  we  see,  that 
4iat  having  penetrated  to  London,  ^he  northe 
were'actualljr  in  possession  of  Kent.  Who  shg 
inatteDtiv«,  Ammianusadd  Gibbon,  or  our  in 
ietor  ? 

Let  us  take  another  instance.  In  transcribing  Oeper^ 
Roy,  (but,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  without  acknpvi^* 
ledgment,)  Mr.  G.  asserts  as  follows :  {p,  145.)  'Bede  and 
Richard  agree  in  saying  that  As^ricola  founded  Victoria  a$  )i^ 
memorial  of  his  victory  over  Galgacus,  at  the  Grapipian/ 
We  should  have  been  much  obliged  J:o  Mr.  C.  if  he  had 
condescended  to  l«t  u$  know  in  what  part  of  fiede'?  worl^ 
this  ciirloiis  informatiou  is  to  be  found.  After  searching  far 
i^  in  vain  (for  which  waste  of  our  time  we  forgive  Mr.  C^^ 
like  good  christians),  we  see  no  reason  to  believe  ihax  ^edc 
knewany  thing  of  A^ricola,  or  Galgacns,  or  Victoria  having 
ever  existed.  This  is  equal  to  the  erudite  compil/ers  of  the. 
Magna  Britannia,  who  inform  us  (p.  107  h)  that  the  peppte 
'  of  Kent  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus* 

Mr.  C.  is  cootinually   nibbling    and    carping    at   Lofid 
Hailed,  General  Roy,    Mr.  Gibbon,  and   other   respectatliB 
writers,   who  have  bestowed  more  attention  upon  woat  th^ 
wrote  than  hedoef,  apd  whose  works  will  be  esteemed  aft^ 
his  are  forgotten.     So  fond  is  he  of  bespattering  every  ho^w 
that  comes  in  hi<3way,  that  Aiiislie,  who  published  ^  nx^p 
of  Scotland  about  twenty  years  ago,  is  continually  ^Jsroiight 
id  as  an  accomplice  with  General  Roy,  in  th^  prinie  of  4i^ 
fering  from  Mr.C.  in  the  j;)osition  of  some  of  tlie  Rpmap 
stations,   which  he    inserted    in    his   map    implic'"* 
-  avowedly  from  that  gentleman.  As  Mr.  Ainslie,  w 
does  noi  pretend  to  be  an  historian   or  anti^quary, 
not  to  he  dragged  in  his  ^Id  age  from  the   rural 
to    which   he   has    retireid     with    the  esteem^  ol 
l^new  him,  before  a  court  of  antiquarian  criticisn 
ally  such  a  court  as  that  of  which   Mr.  G.  has    <: 
iiimself  ilie  sole  Judge  :  but,  to  borrow  the    word 

C«'9  own  preface, 

, '  •  # 
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306  CImlmers's  CokOonia: 

mi^d,  to  lH>nt>ir  learlj  Uie  word»  of  Uioihttmoxk,  whic)i>  we 
believe^  lately  bad  bis  belpiog  band^ 

•  Gade  Mtwtcf  Chalmers,  tat  your  ain  taff  hatne  I* 

It  IS  a  very  usual  practice  with  this  s^lf-satisBed  author  to 
apply  the  wdrds  V unquestionably/  *  undoubted,'.^  unalterably 
fixed/  *  demonstrated/  &c.  to  his  positions  of  Roman  sta- 
tions ;  and  in  genet al  he  decides  with  as  ipuch  conBdence, 
a9  if  he  had  been  chief  clerk  to  the  Roman  oflfice  for  the 
consideration  of  all  matters  relating  to  roads  and  foreiga 
stations.  More  judicious  antiquaries  know  that  more,  than 
half  of  the  Roman  towns  of  the  southern  part  of  Britaio, 
(where,  we  humbly  presume,  the  means  of  information  are  as 
copious  as  in  Caledonia,)  cannot  be  posi lively  fixed,  and 
Ihat  this  is  a  species  of  inve^igation  which. very  seldom  ad- 
mits of  demonstration.  M/.  C.,  when  be  talks  of  places 
Veing  exactly  fixed  in  Richard's  ^)ap>  must  be  supposed  to 
be  so  little  acquainted  with  maps,  of  which  he  appears^ 
however,  to  possess  a  very  ample  store,  as  to  imagine  thai 
accuracy  of  positions  or  distances  is  to.  be  found  in  anciem 
maps.  Every  bofly  knows  that  some  approximation  to  the 
truth,  in  respect  to  the  relative  posltioas  of  places,  is  aU 
that  can  be  expected.  ^ 

'it  is  asserted  (p.  459-),  though  without  any  shadow  of 
'  authority  being  offered  for  the  assertion,  that  the  ancient 
Britons  adored  the  water,  and  therefore  abstained  from  eaU 
ing  fish.  This  abstinence,  it  is  added,  is  still  kept  up;  and 
it  is  assigned  as  the  cause  that  the  Highlanders  do  not. enter 
into  the  views  of  the  legislature  in  promoting  the  catching 
of  fish  as  a  national  object.  Genuine  history,  and  record, 
and,  what  may  surprise  the  matter-of-fact  reader  still  more^ 
even  Mr.  C.'s  own  work,  afford  hundreds  of  proofs  of  the 
fi^lsehood  of  this  most  extraordinary  assertion..  See  e^e-r 
cially  pp.  783  et  seq.  It  is  iMy  wonderful  that  a  roatf 
of  any  reflection  could  run  into  three  such  stupendous  bJoti- 
dersas  this  paragraph  exhibits,  in  the  two  assertions,  and  the 
inference  drawn  from  them.  But  Mr.  C,  like  a  staunch 
politician,  (we  mean  in  the  mpdern  sense  of  tlie  word)  is  desi- 
rous of  imputing  the  failure  of  the  fiishery  to  any  cause ;  ra- 
ther than  the  true  one. 

Mr.  C.  has  the  merit  of  doing. morejustice  to  the  antiqna- 
tiari  investigations  of  Mr.  Maitland,  than.has  been  dor.c  by 
sonfke  other  writers  upon  Scottish  antiquities,who  have  endea- 
voured to  bury  in  oblivion  the  name  of  that  industrious  au« 
Ihor.    This  distinction:  Mqitland  t>ethaps^  owes  to  his  being 
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CJkftbiurs's  C&iedmid.  9^ 

^IfiBdhefore  oimaulhor  tarned*bis  altention?to  *  the  study  df 
»    antiquities. 

He  also  has  merit  in  duly  observing  the  changes  in  the 
ConstitQtion  of  Scotland,  wbicli,  Hjost  of  tbe  Scettirfi  writ* 
ers  supposed,  had  been  in  all  ages  what  they  saw  it  in  their 
awn.  Nor  would  he  be  entitled  to  inconsiderable  praise  for 
encountering  the  unfounded  dogmas  of  Pinkerton  upon  the 
origin  of  the  Ficts,  and  their  conquest  of  the  Scats,  if :  he 
had  not  conducted  the  controversy  so  nmch  in  thatwriler*^ 
own  style  of  supercilious  assumption  and,  abusive  language* 
But  as  they  are  both  would-be  dictators,  we  shall  only  saj 
that  they  are  a  par  nobile  fratrum,  worthy  of  each  other; 

Our  author's  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Stewarts, 
(p.  57C,)  that  hitherto  perplexing  subject  of  genealogical 
research,  appears  in  its  essentials  to  be  authentic,  and  what 
may  seem  surprizing,  the  information  is  drawn  from  the 
Baronage  and  Monasticon  of  Dugdale^  works  which  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  public  above  a  century.  Where 
were  the  eyes  of  a|l  the  Scottish  genealogical  antiquaries  ? 
Did  they  see  it,  and  think  the  origin  not  sufficiently  iltus-* 
trious  for  a  royi\l  family  ?  ' 

We  cannot  bestow  the  same  commendation  on  the  Sjubsequent 

genealogy  of  Wallace,  (p.  577.)  wherein  Richard  Walense 

is  supposed  to  be  of  an  Anglo-Norman  family,  opparentl^ 

for  the  very  curious  reason,  thai  people  of  the  same  name 

occur  in  English  records.     Does  Mr.  Chalmers  comppse  sq 

rdpidly  in  his  evenwg  amnsemenis,   as  not  to  recollect  that 

ijifere    were  Welshmen  (VValenses)  in  the  south  as    well  ag 

the   north    part  of  Britain,  and  that   neither   the  one  hoc 

the  other  were  Anglo-Normans  ?     Does  he  forget  that  be 

himself  (pp.  2)9-  353.)  had  found  the  people  of  the  sputbf 

west  part  of  Scotland  called  by  the  name  of  Walenses  iu 

^n  age  prior  to  that  of  Richard  fFfl/ense,as  he  most  strangely 

calls  Richard  Waltmis^  deceived  Apparently  (for  we  are  noli 

so  well  stock'd  with  chartularies  as  he  h)  by   having  found 

\Valense  in  the  ablative  among  the  witnesses, — teste  Ricardo 

IValejiu.     Crawfurd,  in  his  history  of  Renfrew,  (pp.  ^.  lO, 

9f  the  Stewarts)   properly  called  him    RicardusWallensis; 

^r,  by  the  bye,  this  is  no  new  discovery.    Anyscjappl-boy 

would  blush  at  letting  such  an  egregious   mark- of  jgno* 

ranee  pass  through  his  hands.     But   this   is  only  one   of  a 

thousand  instances  of  blunders  in  the  Latiri  passages  iotro- 

^^ucedor  quoted  in  this  work,  many  of  which  would  puzzlea 

tolerably  good  Latinist  to  guess  at  the  meaning  of  them, 

and  induce  a  reasonable  belief  that  Mr.  €•  has  scarcely  any  ^ 

knowledge  of  the,  language.      Thus,  in  p.   6a6>  we   find 

<PAar^a.a/irijaaused  asa  plural.---yi^ellum-montes,  p,6Sl. — 
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Me  ^  JobMim.  At  p.  l^.  Am  Jdvien,  66pied  ftdrh  ir 
Frerieh  AQthor,  probably  Ttllemont;  and  hundreds  of  oibeHr 
t#o  tedio«4  to  be  detailed. 

Before  taking  leave  of  Ihi^' author^  ^  p  nor' 

ticffog  one  other  error,  of  inattention  o  is  Mi 

fre^ioaiit  cudttmi  to  qaote  cUarieh  in  I  ^    the 

HmletM  Ubrinry  of  matiuscHpts  irif  the  B  »wtth« 

owl  marking  the  number  or  it>lf^  }  and  MS«, 

without  saying  where  are  they  to  btf  found.  Does  he  Aesfte 
tbst  we  alioold  rea^  through  all  the  mannscripta  of  the 
Vatt  Harieian  collection^  and  huut'over  all  Brkaio  for  th« 
chaftularies  y  or  doe»  he  wi^  to  pretent  nst  from  verifying 
hia-qootafioBS  I 

It  is  IKH  o»r  iDtendon  to  insinuate  otherwise  than  that,  at 
ftlbesanms  of  CaiedouiaA  antiquarian  inatter,  this  work 
i»  of.  Considerable  value  ;  but  it  is  ttncuflabered  with  innume- 
rable repetitions^  which  haitiss  the  reader  and  swell  the 
buolc;  it  is  deformed  by  inaccuracies,  which  have  their  btrtb 
sometiaMB  in  negligence,  sometimes  in  ignorance;  by  pre- 
avmptiod^  which  disgusts;  and  by  a  sprril  of  detrstction  whicfaf . 
savours  strongly  of  malevolence.  Many  minor  defects 
migbt  be  pointed  out,  as  the  punctuation,  which  is  fre* 
qitently  so  injudicious  as  to  le&Ve  us  to  guess  the  meaning  ^ 
tbe  eaiotttg  of  words  which  were  never  used  before,  and 
wbicb  every  peri^on  of  taste  will  hope  may  nev^r  be  usedf 
ifiaifi';  tA>e  use  of  aubttantives  for  adjectives,  (e.  g.  Selgova> 
|f»wil>  p.  130;  Union-period,  p.  886.)  Great  Want  of  judg- 
mem  is  also  displayed  in  the  adoption  of  figurative  lan- 
guage; and  of  unmeaning,  stiperfluous,  or  im()eriinent  epi- 
tiiMts;  and,'  geaeraUy  speaking,  in  an  imitatioh  of  the  awk- 
wilfd  style  of  Whitaker.  Tlie  use  of  *  run,'  instead  o^ 
*  ran/*  dafing  a  year,*  instead  of  *  in  ayear,*  and  ihnume- 
ntble  other  maiks  of  disregard  to  propriety  of  language,  of 
3:.sinBlap nature,  «ire  not  woj^tfa  noticing  in  the  work  6f  an 
aothof  who  makes  a  language  for  himself.  Still  fess  wOuldT 
it  be  wOrtb  while,  where  there  are  so  many  gross  blunder^ 
(#0 call  them  no  woffee)  in  the  composition,  to  observe  that 
tfae  book  is  deformed  with  numerous  typographical  errors' 
ift  every  page,  especially  where  any  Latin  words  are  tntrb- 
dored. 

The  notes,  whicb  are  nmnerods,  f^ould  be  v^Vy  valuable/ 
as  aaptbentie  documents,  if  weebuld  blave  any  t'eliance  opoa 
tbe  oorreotness  of  the  extracts.— ^TheembelTisiithents  are  a' 
r  British  Rommv  map  of  Caledonia/  iifnd  k>me  plans  of 
ancient  cainrps. 

Wew»e^  to  see  reason  for  believing  that  the  threatene4l 
remniiuier  of  tbio  ver/  ponderoua  work  wiU  Mvcr  see  the 
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l^ht.  Sev€r»V  ao^K^ipi^tio^  <ur«  obserirablei  wJHi^h  ttp^Mr 
(o  betray^a  conscio«i8  apprehensi^m  on^the  part  oliheaiHfaKHr 
that  the  piescni  publicatioD,  at  least  in  on^  seose,  will  be, 
more  thiui  enough  ;  and  in  concrodiog  it  with  a  ^  suppie^ien'^ 
tal  view,  comprehending  the  moat  pronuoent  traas«i€ti<mi 
of  subsequent  tim^^'  which  in  brought  down,  to  the  tariff' 
lioion  of  Great  Britain  aud  Ireland,  Mi»  ChaJm«r& leeim  t# 
l^ve  chaunted  his  own  requiem. 


Aet.  Ylll.-^StruggUs  through  lAfe ;  estemplijied  in  the'Cart^ 

ous  Travek  and  Adventures  in  Europe,  Jsia,  AfricUt  ^^d 

,   America,  of  Lieutenant  John  Harriott,  formerly  of  Roch^ 

^  ford,  in  Emr ;,  now  Reiident  Magistrate  of  the  Thamei* 

Folice.     In  two  yolumes,    &V&.     Hatchard;     1807. 

THE  author  of  these  voluimes  has  gose  tbrougb  i|>ore  aif^ 
ventures  than  we  hud  believed  to  have  fallen  lo  the  Jot  of 
any  single  iodividoai  since  the  days  of  Sifidbad  the  sailor* 
He  has  also  proved  himself  a  most  asefbl  member  of  society, 
and  has  rendered  a  signal  service  to  tl>e  mereantile  part  of 
the  community  by  the  estabhshtnent  of  the  Thames  Police* 
which  he  originally  plaBned  and  proposed^  and  of  which  hf$ 
IS  at  thb  day  the  resident  magistrate-  Of  this^inttittitioD  a 
more  detailed  account  will  be  given  beforo  the  ccrndtrsion  of 
the  article.  Previous  to  his  finally  aettiing  m  life^  be  sowed 
bis  wild  oats  in  almost  eveiy  region  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa/ 
and  America;  and  ha^  now  in  his  declining  years  pnblrsbeit^ 
for  the  ftmusement  or  benefit  of  biS'  children  and  graudf* 
children,  a  regnlar  and  detailed  aceo^MQt  of  the  singiikr 
events  of  his  chequered   life,  from   bis  boy isH  days  to  the 

{)resent  hour.  One  of  the  greatest  objections  we  have  to*  aU 
ege  against  this  work,  is  its  decided  vulgarity  of  aentimeitt^ 
manner,  and  laa^gituge,  which  cannot  fail  to  rash  upoit  ttie 
notice  of  Uie  most  superficial  reader,  and  to  offend  the  sen* 
sibility  of  those  who  have  the  leaat  aoquaiotanee  #rth  the 
nice  deqorum  of  polished  life.  Mr.  Harriott  has  been,  at 
different  periods  in  the  coarse  of  bis  mojrley  career,  an  c£* 
cer  io  the  army  and  i»  the  navy,  a  country  genilemao,  a 
juaUice  of  the  peace,  attd  in  several  other  re^pectabie;  situa- 
tions. He  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  much 
^ood  company  at  one  time  or  other,  though  by  no  means 
uniformfy^  in  different  quarters  of  the  world;  be  displayson  all 
occasions  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  an  honest,  upright, 
and  benevolent  man  ;  but  his  ways  of  thinking  and  cxpres* 
fiing  himselO  evince  turn  utterly  Macon vexsaAl;  with  tim  ba«* 
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480  Bdrri0ifsSfrugglu4ger0ighJj^ 

rr  'to  the  'BngliaAiianguiige »«««-«  gtinileman^ 

took  l)is'6rBtbi4»'for'lra)irelUt)^,  itam  reiKliog 

e.     Acco#dhF«g)if ,  nt  «th»  ag€  of  tbirteett,  he 

lipman  orhbaard  a  'miin  of  w&f.   '  His  fif^ 

lorth  Am«Ticd,  andheiDo«im^nif^Ahi8r»^i»i*tf 

rith  a  stonn  thefirst  fttglU  after  St^Wi  tig  f reft* 

lew  York  b«  bad  aromaotic  adventnrewitk 

ale,  which  doe$  credit  to  his  heart.     On  llie 

tidland  he  n gi r ro w I y  escaped  shipwreck,  &tirf 

roo)  thence  Ip  Gibraltar,   had    aa    engage- 

rench  frigates/  one  Of  which  was    captured^' 

Dcxt  sent  on  a  cruize  up*  the  Mediterranean, 

[led  at  Leghorn  during  the  Carnival   season^ 

)ve  with  a  young  Italian  lady  o-f  great  beauty^ 

owly  escaped  being  married.   Tne  l^djf  ^joW- 

ive  displayed  a  degree  of  prudence  very  nti- 

conainon  in  her  age  and  sex/and^it  may  be  suspected,  not  very 

compatible  with  the  entliasiasm  of  unboanded  love.   She  twt 

onlyrefuscd  to  sacrifice  her  own  religion  (LadyClemertnna'bkd 

done  as  much  before  her)but  she  refused,  withamostdespei'ate 

generosity,  to  hear  of  her  inamorato's  giving  up  his  reUgidfl. 

The  artful   Italian  was  too  much  for  the   simplicity  of  -the 

British  tar ;  she  had  probably  found  a  tnorc  a^reeab(e  lover, 

and  persOaded  John  Bull  not  only  to  go  ab6Ul  hUttesmis, 

but  to  be  satisfied  with  h^r  reftsons>  and  to  admire  her'befeisiD.' 

Soon  after,  while  at*  anchor  in   the   isle  of^GyprtfS',  tfi*' 

plague  broke  out  onboard  of  our  author's  shrp;^  having  b^i*ft 

communicated    by   a  Greek   passenger/ vdio  died   on'' the' 

passage  to  ist.  John  d'Acre.     After  much  alarm,  and  labour 

tQ  prevent  the  diffusion  of  the  contagion,  they  escJai|ied  wiib 

the  loss, qf  three  of  the  crew.     Passing  over  a  quarrel  with 

ibe  Bashaw   pf  Acre,  and  seve;ral  engagements  of  more  or 

les^nqte  in  the  Meditenvanean,  we  shall   bring  our  sailortov 

tU^  islAU>d  of  Lampadocia,  where,  he  c^ntertaiiied  aerious  (uv- 

iions  of  leaving  the  ship   and   turning   bero^it.     No  more 

tuan  three  inhabitants  were  found  on  the  island  : 

*They  styled  themsel\tcs  Mahometan  Religiosoj^Ilviqg  there  asher- 
,  mils,  but  abaunijing  with  the  good  ihjng^  they  reared  aiid  cttUivated. 
'fheir  siiujiiion,  full  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  was  beautifully 
loniantic ;  and  their  habitation  was  formed  by  a  rude  front,  builttkp 
wiar  l1ie  entrance  of  a  cavern,  aiid  appeared  to  have  other  apart- 
iTK  nts  besides  the  one  which  they  only  permitted  us  .to  enter.  At «' 
small  dista'nre  oppohttr,  they  had  another  such  place,  but  lesfs,  wtm:h 
M-rt^,  crf Met!  their  mosque,  or  chapel;  in  the  middle  of  wl^ich  was^** 
Urri;e  coffin,  elivated  from  the  ground,  with  lamps  burning,  aad 
MWwik>iht»y  «aid  eme  of  them  contiinially  watched  and  prayed,  &c 
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"*  ^Douiiti  ttftfee in ^iiie«f oorttihidrwhetbtF tfaey  wercTetHjrTark^ 
or  wlMhe^^h^re  were  not  motoinliiibitaiit^y  and  tve  Mttrcuhtri  jt  sun* 
pHtM  thtm  -  to  havt  females  tonecblfnl.  Oapuin  K-r-^  bowliVer, 
ggVe  itmftiorderii  tliai  ibey  «hotild  W ia-na  way  male6tei)r4md  wh^t 
Ip^niti^  i«id  Ccuu  tbey<  c^ld  spare  ^M  paid  for»  Tbeyhadafew 
^•iohM'C4ffQand«.incl«3ed  by  walls  built,  with  loose  stones,  wberA 
llM^y-gpeW'  com.aiid  kept  a  few.tbeep.  that  were  id  good  coAdition/ 

Jb)  i]ie  island  of  Corsica  Mr.  R.  and  two  of  his  shipmatet 
w^re  very  oeav  being  put  to  death  by  the  servants  of  agen« 
tleman,  who  caught  them  in  the  act  of  robbing  their  master'i 
garden*  We  gently  beg  leave  to  refer  Mr.  Harriott  to  the 
third  pag^  of  his  first  chapter,  where,  after  relating  a similaf 
prank  which  he  performed  when  a  school-boy,  he  assures 
us  that  the  peculiar  punishment  then  inflicted  upon  him 
^  made  a  wholesome  impression  on  his  mind,  never  to  be  et-, 
faced/  .  Was  his  morality  then  confined  to  England,  that 
^veral  year^  after,  when  he  had  no  longer  the  excuse  o^ 
childhoiKl, .  he  should  without  scruple  be  guilty  of  the  same 
ofience  in  Corsica  f 

,  While  off  Lisbon,  it  having  blown  very  hard  all  night,^ 
and  suddenly  dropt  to  a  calm,  '  kaving  a  crossrpoplipg 
4W^11/.  while  the  crew  w;ere  all  at  dinner, 

^mgMeralalariii,'  MTjrsMr.  H.  ^spread  quickly  tliro«g)u>ut.the 
Mf^  aboire  and  beiow,  occasioned  by  avioleiU  treiaMloo^  Hiutioniof 
l^ship^  as  if  likely  to  shake  topjecet.  ,  The  guns  and  parriag^ac* 
tjBaUy  rattled  on  the  decks  ;  and,  i^n  our  more  deliberate  (houghta 
afterwards, we  could  compare  the  agitfitioQ  of  the  ship  to  nothing  hut 
that  of  a  vessel  driven  violently  by  a  very  strong  current  or  tidj^ 
over  a  hard  gravelly  bottom,  which  she  raked  all  the  way, 

^The  consternation  in  every  countenance  Was  stronger  than 
language  can  describe,  for  no  one  could  divine  the  caUse,  thoiy^  alt 
expected  immediate  destruction.  A  nimblfng'  nofse  atcorrtpaitied 
the  agitation,  arising  grladually  but  speedily  h-om  the  bottom 
upwards.  It  lastcfd  between  two  and  three  miRUtesj  sub^Sded,  and 
l%ft  us  a;!  if  nothing  had  happenied^'  ' 

On  the  following  d^y  it  was  ascertained  to  have  been  an 
caithtjuake  (the  second  at  Lisbon)  which  caused  this  agita- 
tion.' They  were  then  in  tiro  hundred  fathoms  water.  How 
mighty  must  have  been  the  concussion  of  the  earth  beneath  * 
this  immense  weijght  of  waters;  to  cause  so  powerful  an 
effect  on  the  ship  ! 

Mr-  H.'s  discreUon  ought  to  have  prompted  him  to  omit 
the  proflig^aie  and  indecent  anecdote  with  which  the  twelfth 
chapter  concludes. 

Returbtng  to  En'gTaVid  he  suffered  shipwreck  wheo  a^bceatl 
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4Q2  H^^'^^^'^.^^'^^gf^^J^Kongh 

pF  tb^  Mevi;ato»e  rockv    T^^  v^Jiple  ot  th^'creir,  ^^  ^^fcofe^ 
videntiallv  Save^,  though  in  ^most  fprlqro,.$i^ci,  jaqae,i?ik^j^ 
sjtate,     Tney  passed  thre^  da^s  od  the  Mew^tOQ,e^  i^ jk  Sftyf^jj^ 
frost,  without  shelter,  apd  almost  without  cloaihiqg  orSo^ 
except  whal!  little  they  qoi^d  recpver  m  a  damaged  cqndUioB; 
from  the  wreck.     What  encreased  their  calamit^s  was^  tbur 
ii  report  having  been  spread  of  their  halving  had  the  p^jae 
on  board,  though   considerably  paore  tl^ai^   a  y^ar   before, 
and  though  they  had   since   performed  quarantine   seveial 
times  in  different  ports,   no  boats  were  suffered  to  communi- 
cate with  them  from  the  shore.     At  length  an  old   French 
firiie  was  sent  round  with  a  supply  of  provisions   to  receive 
hem,  on  board  of  which  they  performed  quarantine. 
Here  the  authpr  received  letters  from  his  friends,  inviting 
him  to  quit  the  sea,  and  offering  him  an  establishment  in  a 
lucrative  business;  which  his  love  of  ad  venture  induced  himtq 
3ecline.     He  was  appointed  to  another  frigate,  and  ordered 
to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  was  present  at  the    attack  of. 
fhe  Havannah,  and  the  re-taking   of  Newfoundland,  mi 
on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  returned  h,orrie  and  was  ti'rned" 
adrift.  . 

Ft  was  at  that  time  the  fashion  to  enter  into  the  Russian 
service.  Our  author  took  a  trip  up  the  .Baltic  to  reconnoi- 
tre, but  did  not  approve  the  speculation.  Sir  George  M^* 
eartney,  then  Ambassador  at  the  court  of"  St.  PeterstiUi^, 
sent  a  present  of  a  large  Russian  sheep  and  some  ol^en 
articles  to  Lord  Holland,  with  the  delivery  at  wbicjh  Mn- 
H.  was  entrusted  on  his  rctorn.  This  furnishes  matter  for' 
a  vulgar  and  indelicate  story  ib  the  sixteenth  chapter, 
which,  with  many  others  of  a(  similar  nature,  disgraces, 
the  book. 

'  He  now  enteVed  Into  the  merd^hant-service;  fought  a  dad 
at  Jamaica  J  Parried  a  challenge  JFrum  «n  old  friend  apct 
«)jipraate  to  his  cudtvant  comqianding  o^icer ;  was.pblig^^^  ^ 
4y  his  coimtry  along  with  the  challenger,  who  howev.ex  ^ifi^j' 
arrested  at  Dover  by  a  tradesipan  in  his  way  tp  f rapc|?«, ,«ii4i 
committed  to  the  castle,  whither  our  adventurer  accompa**  ^ 
iijied  him  odt  of  friendship  ;  they  were  traced  and  taken  b^k 
to  Londpn,, where  our  author  got  bail,  andhis  friei^d  wa)^  coin^^ 
njittcd  .to  the  Fleet,  but  on  u^aking.aa  appfogy,  set  b9l|i,^ 
himself  and  Mi.  H.  at  liberty.         _    \,  s  ^ 

Hi^next  frolic  was  a  visit  to  the  sayages  o^f  Nortli'^AfiSe-' 
rica,  to  whom  it  seems  he  had  on  a  former  occa^loi^madep 
S9me  sort  of  a  promise  to  that  effect,  \yhjchVii.a}dng^notnj»g 
c^sf  to  do,  he  now  determined  to  fulfil.  He  s^tal^  .wrth.ipe%. 
long  enough  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  (aliout  fQUj^.m^jaihj^ 
H4  t9jbe,4ittfy8i^d  .Wfjllv  tM  >Qft«^d  ijs^rij^p^^iwsft  ^.JWr 
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Swtg^Bs,  ati^oarrowly  escaped  with  his  life^  having hoeDthr^a^^ 
etied  by  some  Indians,  who  were  Jealous  of  the  impression  be 
hftrf'chadeon  the  hearts  of  the  young  squaws  by  the  help  of 
some'  trinkcfts  which  he  had  carried  out  with  him.  He  re- 
ttirilM  to  England,  where  he  acceplea  a  cadetship  in  the 
Bait  Ind?a  Company's  service;  and,  after  relating  an  imperti- 
nent story  of  his  exploits  at  the  the;  crowded  night, 
embarked  for  Madras,  where  he  arri  n  time  to  assist 
at  the  close  of  J.he  war  with  Hyder  . 

Those  who  have  been  accustomed  ?coroqs  objserv- 

ances  of  polished  society,  will  findso  ilty  in  believing 

the  tales  which  are  here  related  of  the  ir  of  the  officers 

at  General  Smith's  table  in  India.  he  amu^ementj^ 

we  are  told,  of  those  geiitlemen  who  were  on  the  geperal'ai 
staff,  to  throw  bread  and  other  things,  even  whole  joints  of 
meat^  at  each  other  during  dinner  time,  and  with  such  good  . 
will,  that  oh  one  occasion  a  servant   wa^  knocked  down  by 
a  shoulder  of  kid,  which  missed  his  master,  for  whom  it  was 
intended.     The  author,  a  stranger,  on  shewing   spme.  un^ 
willingness  to  take  a  share   in  this   strange  entertainment^^. . 
though  he  highly  admired  the  spirit  of  it,  was  en  pour  aged  io 
do  so  by  the  general  himself,  who,  he  observes,  '  ^houghja  . 
strict  officer  on  duty,  was  the  pleasant  private  gentleman^  . 
when  off  J. 

*   The  Prussian  discipline  being  about  ?  introduced" 

among  the  English  troops,  our  author^  id  learned  it 

before  he  left  England,  was  employed  to  those  in  the 

district  of  Ellore, whither  he  was  shortly  o  He  waslike- 

wisie  appointed  judge- advocate,  both  of  were  highly 

creditable  distinctiops  to  so  young  an  o  He  also  vo- 

luntarily undertook  the  office  of  chaplain,  by   marrying^ 
christening,  burying,  &c.,  there  being  no  regular  one  in  the  . 
co^any*s  military  service. 

Cnap.  xxxi.  consists  of  afewanecdotes,  strung  together,,  » 
of  extraordinary  incidents  which  occurred  during  the  au- 
thor's residence  in  India,  and  which  he  desires  his  readers  to 
believe  or  not,  as  may  suit  their  respective  (^^powers  of  diges- 
tion/) *  . 

^  Jo  a  heavy  shower  of  ralo,  while  our  arix^y  wap  on  the.inarch,^  a 
short  4istaiice  from  Pondicheiiry)  a  quantity  of  small  fish  fell  with 
the  r^a^  to  the  astonishment  of  all.  Many  of  them  lodged  in  the 
men^S  bats ;  when  Greneral  Stnith^  who  commanded,  desired  theoL 
to  bf  coliegted^  and  afterwards,  when  we  came  to  our  ground,  they 
Irere  dr^s^d,  making  a  small  ^^h  that  Were  served  up  and  eaten  at 
flie  general's  tabk.  Theie  w6re  ndtjl^ngjish^  they  w^re  dead, 
saxdfittling  froor  tiM "  coonnoii  'w*H4tDawn'cflfect*of*  gririty  y^tstct ' 
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464  Sai^riott's  !StfVggIe$  through  Lifi. 

hdw  &ey  ascended,  or  where  they  existed,  I  A>  tibt  preteYtf  M 
i^iccount.     I  merely  relate  the  simple  fact.  "- - 

^  At  another  time,  part  of  the  army  marching  InHtie,  a  sttiiH'HeMi 
of  wild  deer  suddenly  came  across ;  and,  withont  haltlfi'g  of  UitOm- 
in^,  fairly  bounded  pv^r  the  men^  heads  Without  the ^maltait 
xnischancc  to  the  men  or  themselves,  continuing  In  a  direct  liae 
until  out  of  sight.  These  may  be  called ^tn^  42rar,  and  approach 
near  enough  to' the  old  lady's  ^^i/ijf  cow* 

^The  conjecture  was,  that  they  had  been  closely  pursbed  by  a 
tiger,  who,  not  making  his  appearance,  I  suppose  was  not  quite  so 
BungVy  as  the  tiger,  who,  at  another  time,  sprubg  upon  an^  seized 
si^r  jeant's  girl ,  as  she  rode  on  a  bullock,  accompanying  the  ba^gs^e 
helonging  to  the  army,  and  carried  her  away  in  sight  of  the  gaard 
attending  the  baggage*  This  was  ^  Jibing  ttger^  andl  think  may 
feirly  l^  allowed  to  beat  a^Jli/ing  cow. 

*'And  as  H  may  be  prudent  not  to  attempt  flying  auf  kite  any 
.Ugher  for  the  j)resent^  I  will  turn  to  a  diflfcrcnt  subject;  and  endea^ 
Toir  to  recommeiid  a  little  palateable  kind  of  physic/ 

He  accordingly  proceeds  with  inon 

lently  afflicted  with  iheGirigec  fevei 

jbf  death,  who  were  completely  rest 

si. 01 1  ■    16  by  drinkihg  such  particulc 

eVl  to  hav*  vtlongiagfor,  though  of  a  i 

iiicious  as  to  have  been  strictly  foibi 

One,  for  instance, by  takiag  a  large  di 

ol  mjlk  ;  a  third  died  from  being  re 
J.  he;  had    a  yiolent   desire.     These   i 

agreeinent  ainon^  the  «fRcers  to    £ 

"whatever  they  might  wish  for,  in  ci 

^  -tbe  prohibitions  of  the  faculty  to  the 

, Further  on,  is  an  account  of  a  sol 

corrigible  by  repealed  floggings  of 

Sbhd  iafdies   at   a  tiQ)e>  but.  w^s  wai 

habitual  crime  of  drunkenness,  by 
"    iSenlencing  him  to  fifty  lashes  on  his 

rioUs  instances  are  also   relalcdf  of 

cbnjurdrs  ;  and  likewise  of  a  feat  p€ ,.j  ^      i^,»,Tjr— # 

•   for  which  we  give  him  great  crecfit.  An  tiltid'o6  oflhej^er 

order  had  behaved  with  so  much  insolence  as  4o  oecafiitw  di* 
-    lecrions  for  his  being  turned  out  of  the  teftt,  into  wfaaefe  be 

had  intruded  hiiiiself:  OHe' bif  the {!>4fetit(W«'Wi-af<^W,#to^ As- 

listed  in  exefcuting  theordt5r,^bt^ih^a  Pl(Jili,^fhti?t»,Wfe<dr^^^ 

lowest  cast,  whosie  very  touch  is' pc^llii^lptt^  *Sfhtettf|^lfttet)ii- 

jbns  person,  who  pretended  to  t!e  aclevpfe?^  ^<^cledfftrt4>ooa, 

aw^y  from  the  effect.  p/.^thp  fanfjie<^con.tginj^a^         ^!^^^ 

dbwti,  apparently  lifej^s*^  o^  *^K' S5^J?j?flr.iiu^  T'^po?^!!^."''! 

9.,'    '  '; "     *■*  '! — >,•■■, .,  m,K,^  |^»>  nriinuiuyiysJ  yj!i/  :,^it.^;iO  ., 

^  P  rbfs  hftsjefeie^ot  to  aiijJ||utt|  st«ry  loU  in  1^  Prefii^ 
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jl^^tb  .:jiKa9,ivni?€^ately  spread  and  b^i^eved  by  the  crowd  of 
superstitious  natives  who  flocked  around  h\tn:  Oqr  au4t>dr 
MdePtooV  tfae  maoagement  oFhis  recorery.  He  told  ibe 
liy^aodera  that  be  would  coovioce  them  of  the mao's 'being 
•tiH  alive  by  drawing  a  flame  from  his  body,  which  woiJm 
<?ontiniie  to^)umand  tJoAsume  biai  unless  he  arose  frota  the  ' 
earth;  He  actJOrdingly  took  a  wax  taper,  a  small  bottbe  of 
phosphorus,  a  match,  and  a  piece  of  sealing  wax,  and  apply* 
mg  the  phosphorus  ju'st  above  the  fellow's  navel,  lighted  the 
match  at  the  flame,  which,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  thfe 
Ignorant  spectators  who  believed  themselves  to  be  witnessing  k 
jniracle,  appeared  to  rssuefrom  his  body.  Proceeding  to  nj^lt 
the  sealing-wax,  and  drop  it  hot  close  above  the  navel,  the 
fi^llow 'jumped  up  after  the  second  or  third  drop,' says  Mr.  H^i 

•  ^aod  ran  away  bellowing  and  clawing  his  beliy^  wi4houtstof«* 
^ng-tothank  me  for  my  cure,  or  answering  the  calls  of  others/ 

Our  adventurer  having  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  J^, 
which  rendered  him  incapable  of  further  active  service,  tte- 
clined  an  offer  of  settling  at  Madras  as  a  lawyer,  where  it 
'seems  many  people  were  at  that  time  making  fortunes,  who 
liad  nb  more  been  brought  up  to  the  profession  than  him- 
self. '  We  have  underj^ood  that  the  same  abuse  prevails  to 
Ihis  day  in  the  East  Indies,  in  regard  tothe  surgical  and  me- 
dical professions.  He  embarked  for  Sumatra,  inlepding  to 
return  from  thence  to  England.  During  this  voyage,  be 
was  anear  witness  to  the  formation  of  a  water-spout. 

*  In  crossing  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  I  saw  more  water-'spotits  than  I 
]ia4  seen  in  ail  my  preceding  voyages.  One  mornfn^,  ^boat  sun* 
rise,  the  mate  called  me  to  view  ^ve  in  sight  at  the  same  thne^  ia 
4iQeT^  points  of  bearing  and  various  distances  from  us*  It  was  a 
.p0rfect  c^m,  and  a  beautiful  morning.  » 

'  While  we  Were  making  remarks  upon  them,  and  comparing 
their  different  appearances,  our  attention  was  suddenly  called  by  a 
loud  hissing  noise,  and,  turning  about,  we  observed  tiie  sea  on  our 

*  Jarboard-bow  In  a  strange  commotion,  bubbling  and  rising  up  in 
'Jiondreds  of  little  sharp  pyramidical  forms,  to  yarious  lieights^ 
alternately  falling  and  rising  within  an  apparent  circle,  whose 
•diameter  might  be  aboiit  sixty  feet. 

^  It  .was  aoQQ  evident  that  another  water-spout  was  beginning  to 
SftTBiy  «a  a  ciitiqri  situation  f<g>r  us,,  not  being  half  the  ship's  length 

joffk  ,  All  WAS  alarm  and  confusion ;  Captain  P was  soon  upon 

.daok^  but  Ji^eiCher  he  nprany  other  on  board  knew  from  experience 
iViiat  WINS  ^^  to  be  done.  It  was  nearly  impossible  to  withdraw 
..tM  eyje  |^4HDk  tills  object ;  the  sea,  within  the  circle  of  its  influence 
.ko^JM  MPt^with  ii^creasing  rage  and  height,  whitling  round  with 
.^eit  velocity  and  an  indescribable  hissing  kind  of  noise.  At 
times,  the  water  was  thus  raised  nearly  as  higjh  as  thtt  fore-yard  ; 
tUn  sinking,  as-from  some  impediment  or  Grbslrjuction^  and  again 
commencing  as  befttpe^       :  ^        >;..',i.r  % 
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40tf  Harriotfi  "Strnggla  thfwgh  I^e. 

<  We  bad  all  beard  of  firing  guns  at  water^sfMMiti,  4Bd  < 
were  given  accbrdlngly ;  yet,  though  we  had  several :  kHided,  rmt 
ene  was  found  in  condition  ;  they  only  burned. piiraini^.  Qdrden 
were  then  given  to  load  a  fresh  gun ;  but,  ecKcepiipg  tbe  m$M^  %t 
was  difficult  to  get  any  one  to  move,  so  rivetted  and  fised  witb 
-gaping  astomsbment  were  all  the  Lascars  and  people  on  board. 
While  the  mate  was  busy  after  the  carriage- gun,  Captain  P— —.- 
jiuid  I  concluded  it  would  be  right  to  try  the  effect  of  raakiQg  a 
^slight  ooncusion  in  theair,  byg;etting  all  the  people  to  exert  tbeir 
iuogs  by  lojud  cheers.  God  only  know9  whether  this  did're^l)/ 
produce  any  good,  effect,  but  we  faocied  so.  1  had  a  lighted 
match  in  readiness ;  and^  when  the  mate  had  loaded  and  printed 
the  gun,  1  fired  it,  and  two  or  three  salutes  caused  the  whole  to 
fiubsiJc.  The  ship  was  not  in  the  least  affected  the  whole  tim^, 
except  by  the  undulating  swell  when  the  water  fell  down  agano  ; 
^ct,  from  the  whirlwind  kifid  of  hissing,  we  were  in  momentary 
ekpedjation  of  seeinfr  the  yards  and  masts  torn  to  atoms  and  ^hirk 
f^into^h^  air,  ami  doubtful  whether  the  whole  of  th^  ship  might 
«ot  soon  be  engulphed  in  the  Vortex. 

"'.  -fit  has  ever  reniamed  a  doubt  with  me,  whether  the  proxittnty  of 
the  ship,  at  the  commencement  of  the  water  spout's  formation, did 
Hot  alone  check  and  prevent  its  rising  and  poniposkig,  one  of  ^ose 
tremendous  columns  of  w^ter,  reaching  from  the  s^a  to  tho  clouds. 
.1  do.n,ot  pretend  tp  account  for  tbe  cnus^. which  produce  these 
jJca-pUcaomena.  I  am  content. to  relate  simple  matter  of  fact, 
leaving  ^(he  explanation  to  the  more  studious  and  enlightened.' 

Mr.  H.  visited  most  of  the  ports  of  Sumatra',  Dutch,  BrK 

-4;isl),  and  native.    At   Acheen,  the  principal  of  the  Malay 

^orts,  and  the  residence  of  the  Sultan,    he  was  sarpriied  \p 

see  so  many  ^^ripples  destitute  of  ou.q  or  more  hands  oi^  feet. 

•^      *  l,n^  my  first  walks  about  Acheen,  particularly  in  the  buzaiv  or 

.    market- place,  I.was  surprised  to  see  so  many  crijiplee,  some-Witth 

*out  hands  and  feet ;  many  uith  ihe  loss  of  either  one  hand  or  one 

"foot  ;"und  others  with  the  lobs  of  two.     On  inquiry,   1  found  thejr 

'  were  all  culprits,  punished,  according  to  the  enormity  of  the  offenoe 

'  M'hich  (hey  had  committed,  by  thecutdng,  or  rather  chopping,  off* 

'  a  hand  or  foot.  '  Some  of  them,   by  a  repetition  of  offences,  had 

'  bctjn  so  oUen  punished  as  io  hare  neither  hand-nor  foot' left,  and 

thus  far  were   rendered  nearly  incapaJile   Of  conimtttkig  firthte 

'  offeaces.     But  the  most  extraordinary  scircumstance,  as  ft  ttppeired 

tor  me,  was  the  account  1  veceived  of  their  mode  of  t#e*fing'tlb 

'Stump  of  the  leg,  after  the  foot  was  litemWy/chopped  off  by  an'1*^ 

fltrument,  at  one  stroke,  a  httie  above 'the  an  efe.     A  battiboD  cane 

was  prepared,  ready  suited  to  the  size  and  length  of  the  culprits 

leg  ;  the  hollow  of  which  cane  was  nearly  filled  ^wlth  heated  d^iik 

mcT*.     The  instant  the  punishment  was  Inflicted,   byvlopplog  off 

*-^~--._ ~ . __i -J.^ -T .    '■  ,      .ft 

,  *  A  rc«inou3  kiml  of  sul;stance,  goincthin^  like  pitch,  but  apparently  of  a  hsHAr- 
.Hauji'c/atMl  aotsb  icjdy  tdmelt.  *  y 
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:ite}im%»9  tllebltf^tfhig  $lQm{i  was  tlirost  into  this  ^ated  resik 
ttrttlHil  IhtfbaiAboo^  which,  as  it  cooked,  became  fited;  and  thus, 
:^^:tfa0TiGtftti  of  (he  lawllred,  he  was  provided  with  aa  excellent 
4>afliA>oa  jurjr^^,  to  stomp  aboat  on." 

.  At  B^ncooleo^  hft  was  wilneis  to  another  eatthqQake.  He 
staid  teo  weekaat  thisuDwholesomesettletiieDt^  and  after  sif^ 
,of  perfect  health,  was  seized  witba  destifuctive  fever,  wbidb. 
had  carried  off  nunabers  of  the  inhabitants.  He  CHted  him- 
self by  the  desperate  remedy  of  having  cold  water  pour- 
ed over  him,  and  taking  purgatives  and  emetics  of  the 
most  violent  nature,  in  direct  defiance  to  the  advice  of  me- 
dical men.  ITiis  account,  as  well  as  that  of  the  miraele  of 
the  sealing-wax,  is  given  in  the  usual  style  of  .vulgarity. 
He  also  caught  the  itch  in  passing  from  Madras  to  Acheea, 
which  he  qiired  by  the  same  remedy  as  is  applied  to  dog^ 
that  are  aflBicted  with  the ,  mange^  viz.  a  atroog  tobacco- 
water.  This  Indian  itch  was  much  wor$e>  the  witbor  in- 
forms us,  than  that  which  he  bad  bad  in  Loodoa  some  years 
before*  f 

Chap.  L,  brings  Air.  Harriott  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
onhis  return  to  England,  tlere are  some  good  hints,  wbicb^ 
it  seems  he  has  suggested  to  government,  for  tbe  improvc- 
irteht  of  that  settlement  as  ati  English  colony.  He  staid 
some  days  at  St.  Helensl,  devoted  one  day  to  exploring  the 
Isle  of  Ascension,  aud  lauded  in  safety  at  Plymcaith.  H^ 
married  sjjorlly  afterwards,  and  had  the  misfortune. to  Joae 
his  wife  aud  child  in  less  than  a  year.  He  retqrn$  agair^  to 
the  charge,  and  marries  a  second  wife  ;  commences  under- 
writer at  Lloyd's ;  gives  it  up,  and  engages  largely  in  farmings 
and  in  an  extensive  liquor  business;  is  reduced  to  an 
aukward  dilemma  by  his  wife's  father,  and  afresled  for 
5^001.,  a  part  of  the  debt  of  60,000l.  which  that  gentle- 
man had  incurred,  and  which  was  attended  with  cer« 
tain  mhtakes,  rendering  it  necessary  for  Mr.  Harriott  ei^ 
ther  iQ  hang  him  or  to  siacrifice  a  great  part  of  his  own 
property.  He  prefers  the  latter  mode  for  the  sake  of  do- 
mestic peace  and  quietness;  quits  mercantile  conccrnf,- 
and  retires  solely  to  farming.  The  work  now  becomi^s  much 
J.^ss  entertaining,  aiKi  few  will  take  an  interest  in  the  anec- 
dotes of  the  families  who  resided  near  our  author,  and  oth«r 
touniry  occurrences.  His  residence  was  on  the  banks  of  a 
navigable  riv*er,,i^ 'which  was  a  sunken  island,  covered  by- 
the  sea  at  half  lide,  and  containing  between  two  and  three 
hundred  acres  of  land.  Mr.  H.'s  active  and  ingenious  mind 
Suggested  to  him  the  possibility  of  rescuing  this  from  the 
sea  and  cultivating  it.  He  accordingly  purchased  it  for. 
40J.     For  the  first  six  or  seven  years  h6  lost  a  good  deal  of 
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40p^  Heirmott'^  Stti^gkf  t£roi/£4  hifr. 

i9.Pf^y>  but.waa  ?eii^air{|«4 witia  jsmpty  prgiic,  sfklitbfMlpU^ 
ipedal  from,  tlie.^ocicij  fwr  ib^  E5^c;wr^cai«flht  -of^Ai^  anii* 

second  time,  and  marries  agaio  for  the  third)  acta  aa^a 
reat  hornour  to  hiixiself  acid  utility  to  the 
p  to  France  ;  gets  another  preiQitiiii.  frpiP; 
society,  f#r  the  invention  of  a  road,  barroyr^: 
eive  solid  profits  from  the  i^iprovemieQt  of 
early  in  the  Spring  of  1790^  a  dreadful  fif^ 
ole  of  liis  house  and  ofiices^  and  with  di0i-'. 

his  saving  his  wife  and  family^  with  the 
pf  his  whole  property,  Oo  this  occasioa 
:indest  attention  from  his  neighbours^  bait 
fers  of  accommodation,  and  fitted  up  an 
;he  only  part  of  his  preqiisea  that  escaped 
inhabited  it,  like  another  Vicar  of  Wakcr 
'e  an^  children,  till  his  house  was  rebuilt. 
e  his  island  dsiily  increased  in  value,  and 

hopes  of  speedy  and  ample  rerouoeratioo. 

fprti^ne  w^re'Dot yet. at  an  eml*  Eleven 
losses  by  fire,  the  waters  swelled  to  a 
never  been  known  before,  and  he  was 
J  little  of  his  hard-earned  property  (as  he 
:s  himscjf,)  that  yet  remained,  swallowea 
He  was  completely  ruined*  Oo  the  oo- 
s  secqnd  calamity,  he  again  pet  with,  the 
;onduct  on  the  part  of  hia  creditors  and^ 
nost  soothing  attentions  from  manyof  lb<}' 
y,  to  whom  he  was  entirely  unknown^  as' 
public  in  general,  A  liberal  subscription: 
1^  which  enabled  him  to  recover  his  iskind^ 
-ed  by  the  inundation,  aad  the  prospect  nf. 
>  dangerous  and  tedious,  that  he  r0JsolvecL 
ite  alternative  of  removing  to  ^AoieTicH,. 
ired  that  his  agricultural  knowledge  coujd 

a  rapid  fortune.  He  had  b^rdly  landed 
re  he  was  convinced,  like  many  other  welU. 
->  have  heei^  deluded  into  a  similar  resdlu* 
jy  of  ih^se  representations.  To  all  those 
y  golden  dreams  of  American^  wealth,  wte 
)erusal  of  the  secoqd  volume  of  this  work,; 
h  lies  almost  entirely  in  that  country.  Suf- 
at  he  explored  almost  every  part  of  the- 
d  was  more  and  more  convinced;  that  his 
sive  farming  were  impracticable.  Previa 
his  tour  through  the  country,  )iefapd  pur- 
fin^'for  the  residence  of ^his  family.duxtfg 
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Harriott's  Siruggk&^txnitgh  Lift:  iO©* 

tiiit  abdefice^  in  Rhode  hlancl.  Jealousies  arising  at  that 
li^e  between  the  United  States  and  this  countrj^,  he;  was 
sasjpected  of  being  a  spy^  and  was  glad  to  get  bark  with  his 
•vrife  and  children  to  England, 

He  so^n  afterwards  formed  a  projecl 
Atlantic  for  the  third  time,  for  ihepurpo 
extravagant  plan  which  he  had  conce 
near  twenty  ipUiions  of  acres  in  Georgia 
advantages  were  to  arise  to  government^  s 
and  whi<sh,  as  far  as  we  understand  the  2 
to  have  been  more  or  less  encouraged 
embarked  with  his  eldest  son  for  the  Bab 
investigations  were  to  be  made.  After 
islands,  of  which  an  account  is  given,  h< 
continent^  and  every  thing  went  on  proi 

plied  to f  we  presume  some  pne  oi 

had  engaged  to  furnish  the  one  thing  nee 
be  required,  bat  who  of  course  refused  to  a 
ling  when  the  time  came.  HercF  was  an  ( 

Erojecti  and  the  disappointed  speculator  ^ 
umble"  expedient  of  again  purchasing 
in  Long  Island,   which  he  speech i ly  resc 
upon  quitting  the  New  World  allogeti 
-be  <Kd  not  do,   till  he  had  visited  New  "! 
Washington,  and  severaf  other  ^>!aces, 
ted   in  his    former  totfr.     Those  who 
America,  iand  its  concerns,  will  doubtlc 
mentin  the  details  of  this  and  his  fori 
the  anecdotes  which  are  related.     We  s 
them^  but  hasten  to  bring  the  author  on 
native  country,  and  to  the  conclusion  oi 
igated'afjd  eventful  career.    His  mind 
ever.   He  formed  a  plan  foran  agriculti 
jporpOi^  of  educating  young  men  to  the 
ing,    and   of  which    he  once  thought 
jsuperintendance,  but  determined  for  c< 
cline  it.^^He  now  furnished  5fX)l.  to  the 
he  thought  it  every  man's  duty  to  assist 
himself  with  forming  pl^s  for  the  def 
which  were  proposed  to  the  Lord  M'aycj 
Dpke  of  York,   from  both  of  whom  h^ 
.    letters  of  thanks ;  sent  suggestions,  wj 
acknowledgments,  to  the  lords  corami 
/ralty,  at  the  time  of  the  mutiny  in   th 
proposed    the    institution  of  the    Thii 
existed  till  lately  on  tlie  river  Thames 
vacaboncis/  '^'bo  had  long  considered  p 
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4  to  itarriuti's  Stru^ks  through  lAjt. 

%xA  whose  depredations  had  increased  with  their  impunttyv 
tin  they  were  become  a  most  serious  nuisance  to  the  commerce 
-of  the  port  of  Liihdon.    There  were,  for  instance,  twelve  6t 
fourteen  hundred  Irish  coal-heavers,  who  had  been  in  the 
constant  practi<*e  of  taking  each  man  his  sack,  containing 
-two  or  three  bushels  of  coals,  whenever  they  went  on  shore 
I'rom  the  ship  ihey  were  unloading.  Neither  the  captain,  nor 
owner  of  the  ship  or  cargo,  dared  resist  whkt,  from    long 
'Custom,  was  considered  as  a  perquisite.  The  same  with  every 
•other  description  of  work!ngmcn,who  were  to  be  seen  in  boat$, 
(says-Mr.  H.)  ready  to  sink  with  their  plunder,  bringing  on 
shore  from  forty  pounds  to  two  hundred  weight  of  sugar,  cof- 
fee, tea,  pepper,  or  other  merchandize.     To  check   these 
Bagi'ant  eVils  was  the  object  of  Mr.  Harriott's  proposal ;  and 
by  the  great  exertions  of    Mr.  Colquhoun,    who  vrarmly 
patronised  it,  his  plan  was  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  bis 
^fljesty's  ministers,     llie  office  was  opened  at  Midsummer, 
371^,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Mr.  Colquhoun  and 
our  author,  whose  lives,  during  the  time  of  organizing  and 
carrying  the  eslablishinent  into  complete  execution,  were 
oftener  than  once  in  dinger  from  the  unprincipled   rabble, 
"whose  depredation r.  they  were  thus  endeavouring   to  put  a 
.  stop  to.     On  one  occasion,  .shortly    after  its   opening,  the 
office  was  actually  besieged  by  an  armed  muUitDde,  several 
of  whom,  as  well  as  one  or  two  of  the  officers  of  (he  polic^^ 
lost  their  lives  in  the  affray .     The  interference  of  the  mili- 
tary quelled  the  rioters,   and  the  apprehension,  trial,  anS 
condemnation  of  one  of  the  ringleaders,  was  attended  with 
the  most  salutary  effects.  Since  that  time  the  institution  has 
been  brouglit  to  full  maturity,  withoutsuffering  any  interrup- 
tion.    Government  allows  SOOOl.  per  annum  for  its  support, 
t)nt  is  notwithstanding  a  considerable  gainer,  in  consequence 
of  the  almost  entire  s»uppression  of  smuggling  on   the  river. 
I'he  <lifferencein  the  sales  at  the  Custom-house  alone,  since 
rhe  elstahlishmenl  of  this  [.olice,  is  in  finitely  greater  than  the 
annual  allowance  for  maintaining  it,  and  tlie  saving  in  the 
plunder  of  naval,  ordnance,  and  victualling  stores^  is  not  of 
inferior  amount*   The  advantages  to  individuals  are  too  great 
and  too  obvious  to  be  enumerated.    M  r.  Harriott  has  the  ex- 
qnisite  satisfaction  of  havii.g  livtd  to  see  the  important  bene- 
fits produced  by  this  child  of  his  ingenuity  and  patriotism* 
He  is  possessed  of  afi  income  adequate  to  all  the  comforts 
of  life,  aiid  to  his  own  wishes.*   Tl:p  world  has  nothing  ne«r 
fnrhiu)  to  admire  or  covet.     Of  his  seven  children,  five  are 
le^peitabiy  settled  in  ii^e,  two  of  whom  were' provided  for  in 
iHc  ICast  Itidia  Company's  service,  by  the  public  or  private 
iil^ralUy  of  ih,e  directors.     He- coatrtlues'to  attehd  t6  his 
^  * 
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duties  at  the  Police^  and  nklW  ocotiptes  tllioiseK  with  ^ans 
aud  projects  afinr6riorceBsequenQe>  but  all  ^tendmg>  eveti^ 
tually  to  the  benefit  of  the  community.— Of  this/his  brttory, 
some  parts  mutt  be  objected  to  as'improper,fwirticularly  ashcis 
addressing  himself  to  his  children  and  grand^cbildrea^  otkers 
as  trifling  or  impertinent ;  add  vre  much laiisenttbat  the  wfade 
has  not  been  presented  to  the  world  in  a  more  gentlentati- 
like  dress.  With  tradesmen  of  the  second  and  third  classes, 
it  willj  we  doubt  not,  be  a  great  favourite^  but  can  never 
be  tolerated  by  those  who  have  the  slightest  turn  for  taste, 
literature,  or  good-breeding;  though  all  Will  unite  with  us 
in  wishing  many  more  years  of  prosperity  and  happiness  ta 
,the  benevolent  and  useful  character,  whose  own  life  bas-ftirr 
pished  the  numerous  adventures  atul  *  struggles'  which  he 
.records*. 


Art.  ViL»-^Affection  C^ith  oth^r  Poems ;  by  litnry  Smu 
^  then,  of  the  AdelphL   i  f^oL  8vo.     iL  U.  MiUer.    1807. 

IN'Mr.  Smithers' publication,  which  our  duty  ralber  than 
our  inclination  has  induced  us  to  peruse  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  dnd  in  the  perusal  of  which  we  have  throughout 
cherished  rather  a  wish  to  be  pleased  than  a  propensity  to 
*find  fault,  we  cannot  in  conscience,  as  directors  of  the  pub- 
Tic  taste,  commend  any  thing  but  the  paper,  the  type^  and 
'the  vignettes.  The  work  is  indeed  free  from  bombast,  but 
the  mere  absence  of  bombast  cannot  atone  for  the  total  want 
of  poetic  excellence.  We  are  not  so  fastidious  as  not  to  be 
pleased  vyith  any  productions  which  do  not  display  the  highest 
efforts  of  genius  and  taste;  tb^r  if  we  were  to  commend  only 
such  works,  the  who.le  boundary  of  our  critical  existence 
would  furnish  but  few  occasions  for  eulogy  or  incitements 
to  praise.  But  still  even  our  utmost  urbanity  and  good  na- 
ture will  not  suffer  us  to  applaud  a  poem  which  from  the  first 
line  to  the  last  is  uniformly  dull. 

The  remarks  which  we  shall  oflTer  on  this  poem  will  at 
least  not  be  the  effusion  of  personal  hostility  or  dislike,  since  , 
we  know  nothing  more  of  Mr,  Smithers  than  that  his  chris- 
tian name  is  Henry  ;  that  he  resides  in  the  Adelphi  ;  and 
tfiat  Providence  has  blessed  him  with  a  numerous  family  ;— , 
all  which  interesting  information  may  be.  acquired  at  the 
jnoderate  price  of  one  guinea.  It  is  now,  however,  fiill  time 
to  give  a  particular  accpunt  of  his  poetical  offspring,  especi- 
ally as  we  have  discerned  in  them  several  symptoms  of  de-» 
bility,  which  prognosticate  a  speedy  close  tg  their  prejq^rio^^ 
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^«i^eft|j^.  ^  Ailecfbti' Js  ^iridled  ioto  two  pdrla ;  imA  ve&fir 
iadiMg^  10  (be  faHowiog  aoalyflia  -of  each  divbioti  t 

Cbn^o^  ^  PaH  L 

^'^fi^etton  etvrtml  and  imiYfrsaK  Hie  Ivy  and  t!ie  Woo^lntie 
^blems  t4i«r0of.  Appfw^at  in  ^e  Ni^tin^ale.  The  Bc#p^.  The 
JUkog«.  The  Bear.  The  ElephattU  in  savage  life.  T^Sivage^ 
4vig^oii.  Abba  Tfaulle.  Prince  Lee  Boo.  The  blaclumitii  bf 
)t>t,crior  Africa.  Attachment  to  iaaniinateot>jects  and  {>lace3.  To 
pleasures  lorg  past.  To  friends  beloved  separated  by  death.  Pcr 
trarch  and  Laura.  The  stimulating  motive  of  true  patriotism. 
Hampden.  Sydney.  TheSwisg  tpiscde  to  Freedom.  '  Public  af- 
fliction for  the  loss  of  distinguished  characters.  Address  to  Britain, 
and  to  her  sailors.  Patriotism  of  Washington.  Alfred.  Affection 
earlf  displayed  by  children.  The  sexual  affection. '  Wlience  arise* 
the  conjugal,  paternal,  filial  and  fraternal.  Friendship.  Episode  on 
monarchy.  Patriotism  of  the  volunteers  of  Britain.  True  affection 
digirtterested,  and  strongest  tn  l^emales.  Often  very  vifid, when  ehe^ 
human  frame,  is  near  dissoljation.  displayed  .with  ^iveetj&i^pHcit/ 
in  childcen.  Modem  times  not  degenerate.  Howard.  Affectiott 
lias  sometimes  disanned  the  murderer.  OfUfa  produce?  extreme 
misery.     The  Maniac/  -        <k 
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..        Co^nU  of  Part  JJ^ 

'  Affection  tiaced  to  its  «>urcey  tiie  ^b^nevolencQ;  of  God.  In 
CreattQn..  Ib  the  happiness^  Pafadts?.,  Enduing  masa  with  pow- 
ers of  reason.  With  the  gift  of  speech.  And  in  the  wonderful 
conformations  of  mature.  In  Frovi^te*  In. the  xsommon  bles- 
sings of  life*  In  fitting  the  mind  for  perceptions  of  beoaty  and  suhi 
limity.  In  fixing  so  strongly  the  desire  of  happiness.  In  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  sabbath  of  rest<  In-  the  sympathelic  feelings.  In 
the  pleasures  of  religion,  particularly  in  tirhes  of  distress.  In  the 
supportit  renders  to  the  martyr  at  the  staket  Apostrophe  to  Eng- 
-hind.  Bigotry'  inconsistent  With  Christianity.  In  Jtedefnption^ 
Commencing  with  the  prophecies  and  promises.  Flowing  with  in- 
creasing strength,  till  their  accomplishment*  in  the  Saviour  of  the 
World.  What  benevolence  in  his  life  and  actions  !  At  the  mar- 
riage of  Cana.  In  his  mild  reproof  to  hi«  sleeping  disciples.  At 
the  grave  of  Lazarus.  In  the  happy  effects  of  Christianity.  Abo- 
lishing human  sacrifices.  And  in  promoting  all  tfee  cbarjjjes  of 
life.  Mary  at  the  sepulchre^  an  episode.  On  the  comforts  which 
Chrislianiiy  affords  in  adversity,  under  t(ie  losr.  of  frienjis  by  death. 
'J'he  deaths  of  Socrates  and  Addiso^  compared.  But;the  bem-vo- 
lence  of  the  Deity  .towards  the  human  race  shines  forth  most  glori- 
ously in  the  happiness  and  durability  of  Heaven,  and  tlie  new  pow« 
ers  with  which  man  will  there  be  invested.' 

These  materials  are  unquestionably  good,  but  the  execir- 
tiofi  is  *most  impfitent  and  Itoe/  We  have' 'before* ^ated 
that  ihe^le'i^t^^tjnppafel  in  which  thi«  aflf^tiottart€f^fatlief%a^ 
attir^ijl  bi«  poetical  l^anllinga  deserves  cooiioendaiion,  anA 
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^otiung  but  our  duty  sBould  indtice  us  to  ejibibit  them  claid 
in  our  coarse  and  vulgaf  garb.  But  every  reader  expects  a 
fair  specittien  of  ihe  author's  composition,  by  which  he  may 
form  hrs  6wn  judgment;  we  have  accordingly  subjoined  a 
longer  extract  than  astral,  for  when  a  work  is  so  systemati- 
qally  dull  as  the  present,  even  so  long  an  e^^tract  conveys 
but  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  their  disastrous  fate,  who  aj^ 
doomed  to  wade  through  the  whole  volume.     Page  6. 

*  Unwieldly  Elephant !  sagacious  beast, 
Connective  link  to  raaH*8  intelligence, 
And  liable  to  passion's  strong  extremes; 
When  first  by  art  surrounded  and  entfrapp'd* 

»    Kindness  and  care  must  prompt  thee  to  obey  ; 
Then  tp  thy  master  ever  faithful  found,  -^ 

And  mild  and  terop'rate  as  the  summer's  bretze;  ^ 
Bet,  once  incont'd,  th^  tempest  in  its  rage 
Bursts  noi  wiib  greater  fury  to  destroy. 
Than  darts  thy  vengpance  on  thy  feeble  foe. 
A  hungry  Elephant,  his  food  withheld, 
Angry,  and  worried  to  a  savage  state, 
The  offender  seiz'd  in  his  resistless  grasp,         •. 
AndlifeV  sustaining  pulses  beat  no  more. 
The  widow'd  wife — (the  mother  all  forgot) 
Impeh'd  by  frenzy t  seifl*d  her  orphan  balles^  ' 

And  bade  him  glut  his  horrid  vengeance  thcce  : 
As  if  relenting,  straight  he  raised  the  ho^ 
With  tenderness  upon  his  lofty  trunk^ 
And  thence  became  his  servant  and  his  friendt 

Ask  of  Batavia's  sona,  they  can  attest 
Some  dreadful  instances  of  such  revenge. 


,.0 


The  same  o^form  heaviness' ah d  languor  pervade  both 
l^acls.;  indeed  Mt;  Smitberi^  bioiielf  9eemg  conscioufl^  of  \ki\i 
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trifling iJefcp.l,*ftoci, often  endeavours  to.roi^evHtai^f  Iqr  ai 
>  studied  abruptDes9»  or  perhaps  an  involun^vy  exciamaiioft*  ' 
For  tbe  sake  of  uniformity. we  have  selected  only  those 
Teraes  whipb  begin  with  and;  and  u^. they. are  seteralij 
placed  at  the  head  of  their  respective  paragraphs^  mo  muet 
not  call  them  cqnjiinctiohs  copulative. 

Page  11.  And  who  that  long  hath  trod  tbe  path  ,of  life. 

2^1.  And  see  yon  polishM  marble  seems  to  say. 

23.  And  from  amidst  the  scentcs  that  flit  around-    •    . 

27-  And  who  that  love  as  mothers  ought  to  Iotc. 

*J9.  Arid  in  a  world  allowed  so  deep  in  crime. 

31.  And  what  is  purest  friendship's  ardent  flame. 

There  are  seven  other  columns,  all  prefaced  by  this  in- 
elegant expletive.  We  arc  also  regaled  with  a  collection 
of  minor  poems.  The  following*  is  by  far  the  most  spirited.^ 
Page  78. 

*  Mark  yon  oak,  and  note  its  birth, 
Hardy,  vigorous,  noble  tree. 

Rooted  to  thy  parent  earth 
Long  fsre  1  be^u  to  be«  . 

*  Wb^nwithmthe  moald*r?ng^  tomb 
Coid  and  senseless  J  am  laid, 

Fresh  and  teniant  thou' febak  blodm 
Proudly  to  the  tempest'iprfa^. 

*  But  when  lime  has  withered  thee, 
•Atid  ^att  art  sinking  to  deday, '     ^ 

Then  niay  the^erm^tba^  lives  iu-me^ 
Flourish  in  eternal  day»*N 

We  were  onpe  influenced  by  tbe  concurring  weight  of 
rhyme  and  reason,  to  alter  ^0id  to  lead^  a  metal'  to  which 
our  worthy  author's  lieadpiece  must  apparently  bear  a  very 
close  affinity.    This  iaestimable  volume  containis  tSQ  pages, 
in  ten  of  which,  instead  of  the  poem  of  *^  Aflfectioti*  fair,  we 
are  presented  with  an  universal  blank.-^And  here,  in  com* 
pliance  with  the  present  fashion,  we  could  be  monstrous' 
comical,  and  i}raw  divers  savotity  comparisons  between  this 
book  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  things  ;  as  for  instance, 
we  could  compare  it  to  a  Ipttei-y,  because  there  are  more 
blanks  than  prizes ;  or ..  to  the  Irishman's  apple-tart  with 
quinces ;  because  it  would, be  altogether,  exeelient,  if  it  con-    . 
sisted  of  nothiqg  but  blanks,  See.  &c.  :.  but^  unluckily >  Dr* ' 
C.   our  purveyor  of  jokes,  is  now  busily  employed  in  bniah- 
ingbift  best  coat,  as  1)^  is  going  to  dioe  wilbtb«  B^w  Su>ck* 
(ng  Clul)j',aud  we  iftvsi.Al^fy?efg^i  p£Qc^  i»>oor  vtnm^ 
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^y  manaer.-r^flBectioB,  part  1.  Affecliaa^  partes.  V  MisceU 
laneaus  pieces  fill  three  moi'e.  Fifteeu  are  occupied  hy  th^ 
preface  and  dedication  to  Princess  Cbarlotte  oi  Wales.. 
The  notes,  as  we  are  modestly  iufonned  in  the  preface,  *  ex- 
tend to  some  considerablelength/ (thai  is  114  pages)  *  but  us 
tliey  contain  several  f(\cts  illustrative  of  the  most  engaging 
circumstances  of  animated  nature,  it  is  prtesunied  that  they 
will  not  be  without  interest.'  These  114  pages  mostly^  coqt 
fiist  of  copious  extracts  frotn  Bewick's  Quadrupeds,  and 
Carr's  Nortljern  Sumqaer;  books  by  no  means  remarkable 
for  originality,  though  the  former  is  deservedly  a  favourite 
with, children:  and  yet  for  such  poetry  and  such  notes  we 
were  charged  a  guinea !  Seven  pages  and  a  half  are  dedi- 
cated to  a  full  account  of  this  newly-discovered  anirpal,  the 
e|eplrant;  six  to  AlbaThulIe  and  Captain  Wilson  ;  and  elevei^ 
to  ^Matilda,  Denmark's  Murder'd  Queen.'  All  these  well- 
known  facts  are  certainly  interesting,  but  we  have  also  a 
right  to  expect  iiiformation;  It  is  very  evident  to  us,  that 
Mr.  Smithers  possesses  very  slender  abilities,  whether  natrt- 
ral  vr  acquired  ;  yet  still  he  has  no  business  to  suppose  thkt 
his  readers  are  as  illiterate  as  himself,  or  to  itnagitie  that 
the  stories  af  Arria  and  Paetus,  and  of  Zaleueus  (which  boili.. 
figure  at  full  length),  were  not  known  to  every  grown  up 
perjBOQ.  But  what  will  be  thought  of  a  certain  gentleman's 
conscience,  when  it  is  found  that  in  addition  to  all  this  he  has 
not  b^en  ashamed  to  quote  a  long  passage  from  Scott's  L^y 
of  the  Last  Minstrel,  and  to  insert  the  whole  poem  of  Beth 
Gellert,    Few  we  believe  are  unacquainted  with  the  song  of 

*  The  loud  wind  roar'd,  the  rain  fell  fast,' 

Yet  we  meet  with  it  here  introduced  by  the  corresponding 
passage  from  Mungo  Parke,  by  no  means  'curtailed  of  Ttai^ 
fair  prj^portion/    We  are  also  gravely  informed,  page  155, ' 
tfiat/U  i$  evident  from  the  savage  of  Aveyron's  frequent 
,  attempt^  to  escape  again  tp  the  woods,  after  so  much  kind-; 
ness  and  attention  had  been  paid  to  him,  that  he  must  have' 
had  some  inducement  to  return  to  those  woods;'  and  are 
further  exhilarated  by  a  long  description  of  the  manner  in  ' 
w^ph  hens,  hatch  their  eggs.     We  did  not  indeed,  expect 
much  novelty  from  the  latter  article,  as  the  subject  had  been 
exhausted  by  a  certain  book-making  gentleman,   whain  his 
zeal  for  the  lioaour'of.Old  England^  gave  us  a  lengthened 
detail  of  the  Egyptian  maotier  of  l!iat€hing  eggs,  together 
with  an  account  of  his  own  success  in  rivalling^  if  not  in 
s(irpastfing>  ^ei^.    He  had  indeed^nvor^  admrr<&r^thati  fol- 
lowers, tot  he  commenced  his  laboars-^by*  laying  .the  eggs  in*^ 
thi^ofcp^,  wljfch  toi^  uiieiUiglitfi^*f  *f^9*  thepomm^- 
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nitjTi  a|ipewred  a  grikcip  beyond  the  r^ach  of  tmiiire;-  Ft«Mi 
Irhai  %ve  have  alj'eiidy  slated  relali««  to- thiis  '  s^me  cori-^ 
aid^rabie  iength'  of*  notes,  it  may  v^y  jreasonably  be  aas- 
pected  ih^t  mf .  author  dties  noi  latoifc^  under  st^ 
distressing  degree  of  nftodesty;  our  aospioods  ort  rthis 
head  are  aociewhaislrengthieBed  by  frequent  p«as8^esitr  his 
poem  at '  Aflfi^ction/  which  he  has  convey'd  (as  the  wtd^  call 
il)  without  acknowledgmeat.  Ranks  o^  death,  frfeedoai, 
holy  flaiDe>  museSf  harmonies^  harmoutes  of  aoo^,  chacitt^ 
of  social  life,  fee,  Jcc.  are  all  lair  game  enough  ;but  siureiy 

*  Turning  the  tide  of  battle  with  his  army 

*  And  only  look  through  nature  to  my  Go4  ;' 

with  numerous  others,  are  scanddlous  plagiarisms.  The 
following  extracts  bear  ample  testimony  to  ih^  fineness  of 
Mr.  S.*s  ear ;     , 

*  That  feeds  and  tends  thce»  ali\'B  to  shame*'    Pa|5©  '^ 

*  In  strong  affection ;  aod  early  thus  imparts/  .^Page  t$.  . 

*  That  in  its  progress  burst  the  slight  barrier.'     Page  38. 

*  Conspicjuously  he  iihine^,  tlie  God  of  love.'    V'*^  ^k    •  -^t  '. 

^  <  To  l^ope's  Strong  fortress,  and  her  haven  of .  rest/  S^i.&fftr  j^ 


iv:; 


If  our  assertion  Staiids  in  rieefl  of  farther  pr'oo|^  f^t  the 
sceptic  read  the  last  stanza  of  the  ^  Oak/ 

"  In  two  of  these  itistarices  the  eri'or  itiay  arise  either  from 
ignoratice  of  wilfulness  r  f^ope  ha^  ohfce  accente^J  Barrier 
on  the  last  syllable;  but  as  he  has  b1s6  used  tde  customary 
accent,  bar-iri-eY  must  be  a  poelidal*  liCenbe  tp*  which  of 
conrse  our  worthy  friend  has  no  pretensions.  Given,  hea- 
ven, seven,  &c.  are  also  pronounced  as  monosyljables^  but 
the  s^me  analogy  does  not  extend  to  haven.  , 

Subjoined  are  a  few  passages,  which  we  thinfe  rather  un- 
intelligible. Mr.  Smitners  iiulted  professes  to  spefek  rathei 
to  the  heart  than  the  head,  nor  cah  v^^  eicp^ct  hnd  to  fur- 
nish  us  with  comprehension,  if  it  be  triie  that  no  one  im- 
parls what  he  does  not  possess. 

*  Among  the  evanescent  momeats  of  past,  existthce.'  Prefne^ 
Jst  |yag^.  '  •     »    .  T- 

*  Panoply  complete.'  13.  ^.  .  ^ 
^   *  Long  as  your  isle  emerges  from  tVie  waves;* .  DiCtOw  .    ;.  . 

*  Bid  Russell  bleed  beneadi  the  rugged  axe/   ;3U  *  '      »  t 
;   *  I'ire,  the  gfie^t  Vital  principle  of  life,'    48.  ,[   ^.    .     ,.    ., 

*  tlow  ^considerable  a  shftre  of  inen.'s  ^Uersioa  m  esseatialta 
tha  pMMxXa.pnet.'  ,,dj^.^'r^^^^< — .  ,.^-.*  *- .  .-    .^--'»'  -    - 
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.^knt  ooTDoit  18  the^  ideiiilcttl  poAor  idMar  comfMinorated 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Miller  of  faceiioos  celebrity ;» for  our  own 
pmm,  we  nUMr  tmagioe  that  ^  vital  principle  of  life/  <  oom* 
plete  panoply'  6ic.  are  beraties  ariiing  irom  Mt*  S/f  lape- 
irior  knowledge  of  tbe  Qroek  and  Latin  languages^ 

Sfaotild  o»r  idea  prove  correct,  we  earnestly  e(itt«at|  that 
io  «tk)kion  to  tbe  very  essential  services  of  Messrs.  Schiavo- 
pelli,  Masouerier,  and  Bnlmer,  Mr.  Pairtckj  the  philanthropic 
oiinan  of  Newgate-street^i  may  in  future  be  engaged  for  the 
benefit  of  tbe  country  gentlemen.  There  are  numerous 
other  beauties  in  this  volume,  but,  lest  we  should  oWstep  our 
limits,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  mentioning  three  pas* 
sages  equally  beautiful  and  interesting.  In  a  dowing  apo* 
stfiopne  to  the  shores,  the  hospitable  shores  of  Pelew,  we 
are  informed  that, 

*  When  from  the  fragments  of  the  shattered  wreck 
A  bark  was  built  and  bore  thy  guests  away,^ 
How  swdl'd  the  surges  with  the  parting  tear  t* 

Now  if  this  be  a  fact  (and  the  subject  of  the  present  article 
deems  too  honest  and  plain-spoken  a  gentleman  to  deal  in^c- 
'  tion),whenever  a  vessel  runs  aground,all  the  men  and  wometi 
should  immediately  turn  out  with  an  onion  :in  one  bat^d  and 
a  correct  list  of  all  the  taxes  in  the  other.  As  for  the  cbil* 
drea,  half  a  dozen  able-bodied  schoolmasters  posted  advan* 
tageously  in  their  rear  would  na  doubt  sufficiently  i^wakent 
their  sensibilities ;  and  thus  from  the  magic  effect  of  tears 
incalculable  benefits  may  arise.  In  another  animated  apo« 
strophe  to  Switzerland  our  author  enquires, 

«  Was  It  in  envy  of  thy  simple  charm S| 
Th}^  manners  bland,  thy  dear  domestic  joys. 
Deep  contrasts  to  fhe  restless  tyrant's  soul,  ' 
That  thus  he  bade  the  minions  of  his  power 
Tear  up  thy  furrows,  and  despoil  thy  homes  i* 

What  amazing  light  does  this  throw  upon  the  vindictive 
policy  of  Buonaparte,  if  we  suppose  that  the  Swiss  furrows 
ate  trenches  made  by  the  plough  ! 

The  last  is  likewise  an  agricultural  beauty,  and  well  de- 
serves the  medal,  since  we  learn  from  it  that  sheep  may  bs 
fed  on  bare  mountains.  We  shall  now  take  t^e  liberty  of 
bidding  Mr.  Smitbers, aye,  goodnight;  assuring  him  that  yre 
have  been  ''  cruel  only  to  be  kind,;"  and  that  if < his  present 


f  Mr.?atrksl^iQhifftavfrtki«ment%preltBfMi%>pf^4f  both  anttni^ 
t^dat  lllumhi^iionff. 

Crit.  Rev,  Vol  12.  December,  180t  *    Eje 
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^\9l     Baron  Masdresl  IJMumtmbAf  &igli$h  Histopy: 

^^Mecan  mont  cQmowotiotisJy  vayo«r, .  nbat  me  nev«r  met 
wtU/4cbfldv  iess;  likely  to;  a^tcwntfetbe  pt9M*  l>ab».^^tlh 
tlioughtd  b.eyeMitt)re  K«aebeftcrf  t(lieM^$(MtlB«fr      .       '.  '.     > 


Ar'i^.X^ — Hisi^oria^  /ingUcafntcircct  temjfui  Con 
a  Guliclmo  Notho^  fsormiunorum  ducCiScUc 
excerpt  a  ex  miagu'O  volurnine,  cui  titkias  est  */ 

'  mahnorum  Scriptorea  Autiqui^  a  doctmimc 
DuchesnCy  Turoneud,  olim  edito  Lutetic 
Anno  Domini  Jesu  Christi  M.DC.XL 
plurimis  AtiglicO  sermone  ad  itlu^trandum  ti 
tis,  A  Franckco  Maseres,  /higto  Curiae 
Magna  BritantiicBj,    in    JnglicR.    barono     auiuto.      4^«* 

White;  i9or.,  •';■;"./; ,.;/..' 

,  dory,  relative  to  the  Timef  of 

ViUiam  i/it^,  B^isf^ard^JDukeof 
rt  Col(ectipn  o/NoraiaiiUis^ 
e  a{ -Paris  in  t fie  Year, l,^},9; 
bi/  l;4anci$.Ala^er<^,Qt/Lrmtor 

*  '  ' ' 

nted   with  a  mpre 

%\\  gen  tit  mail  J,  L;h 

his  leisure  and   hi 

science.     His  edii 

d  be  sufficient  to 

)se  vvlio  have  cor 

philosophical  tint 
some  of  the  nios 

ics  of  the  oo!jques 
Enghind  for  some  years  before  aud'afle 
an  acceptable  present  to  the  lovers  of  E 
first*lractconUins  a  panegyric  on  Eti>m 
tiaiughter  of  Richard   the  Hrst,  duke  of 
written  about  ^he  year  10 iO,   or '  ahoul 
Kbrman  conquest,  and  fiirnishes  the  ok 
of  th^  ihvasvon  and  conquest  6f  Ertglan 
l)enihark,  ati3  his  son  CsVute,  or  Canut 
of  Canute,  and  of  his  eldest  son  Harold 
to  be  found.     It  extends  from   .f\.  0. 
^i^^^yi)  ,tffif>t  is  iniiilpd^^*  Xiie  AQi^^im^Bf-  William,'  ©nke  of 
Kormaridy  and   king  of  ^Ei;\gJ,aucJ-^   by  .  Willi^ju,  ,j^f  Poi4iw/ 
;t  .coiitemporary  bistoriaa.     It  begius  wijth  ttie  daath  of  Ca* 
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tiute  ill  l605,&nd  exhibits. a  rather  droomstantiaV  detait  «f 
Norman  aflairs,  from  that  time  to  the  Invasioix  of  £i]glaiid 
in  1066.  It  furoifthea  a  clear  narritiye  of  that  mentorable 
event,  ^md  describes  the  sizlisequent  progress  of  the  Normaii 
army  through  Roriiney,  Dov^ry  Canterbury,  and  Southwark, 
thence  along  the  southern  bank^of  the,Thames»  to  the  neigh- 
betir  <yf  WalHh  jford,  where  they  crossed  the  rifer,  and  ad- 
vanced on  the  noi'th  side  towards,  the  metropolis.  At  about 
four  miles  from  London,  the  historian  relates  that  the  con- 
queror received  the  homage  of  the  English  prince  Edgar 
Ath«;rling,  of  Stigand  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  many 
of  the  nobles,  who  had  abandoned  the  design  ot  making  any 
farther  opposition  to  the  epemy.  The  history  terminates 
abruptly  after  Yecojun ting  the  proceedings  of  William  both 
in  England  and  Normandy  for  three  or  four  months  after 
his  coronation  on  the  e^th  Dejcemb^r  1006.  The  third 
tract  with  which  baron  Maseres  has  enriched  this  interest- 
ing voliime,  contains  extracts  from  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  Ordericus  Vitalis,  a  monk  of  Uticum,  or  St.  Evrault, 
in  Normandy.  These  extracts  begin  with  the  invasion  of 
the  north  of  England  by  Harold  Harfager,  king  of  Norway, 
^  the  month  of  August  in  the  year  1066,  which  was  efFec- 
tually  ^uppress^ed  by  Harold  king  of  England,  in  a  battle 
iVhich  was  fought  at  Stahaford  bridge,  anduhey  end  with  thfc 
account  of  the  (rial  and  execution   of  Waltheof  earl  of 

,  Huntingdonshire,inl07.5.These  three  tracts  are  accompanied 
with  copious  notes  which  evince  great  and  accurate  Icnowr 
ledge  of  the  more  early  period  of  the  English  history,  and 
Comprise  a  mass  of  important  information.  Besides  these 
we  have  several  smaller  pieces,  which  will  be  perused  with 
^tisfaction  by  the  historian  and  the  antiquary.  Of  the 
instructive  and  interesting  notes  with  which  baron  Maseres 
hasefixiched  this  valuable  work  we  shall  subjoin  tvi^o  or  three 
specimens,  to  which  we  are  convinced  that  the  int^Uiffeiit 
reader  will  agree  ^ith  us  in  assigning  the  praise  of  scrupulous 
accuracy  and  elaborate  research.  ]      ^ 

In  I  Us,' we  are  told,'p*.  ^65, 

ihiatC  ohad  been  present  at 

ttie  h  from  the  liberality  of 

Willij  1  eiglity  villas  (quas  a 

iiiaiiei  ,  which  we  commonly 

[  call  n  isioH'house  upon  them, 

^be  I  >ccasion  is  repicte  with 

foformauon. 

*  Here,*  says  lie,  ^  we  have  the  derivation  and  original  meaning  of 
f)je  word  manor,  namely,  the  iBansion'>heuse  of  a  country  gentle-, 
s»an.    The  French  use  the  word  manoir  in  the  same  sense  at  this 
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day  ;  but  in  England  (he  word  ma.nof  now  denotes  ia  parcel  of  1an<( 
(with  or  without  a  house  upon  it),  of  which  a  part  reipains  in  lUc 
l«>rd'«  or  intfieKi  hands,  and  is  caRed  his  demesne  land,  terra  do-^ 
mihfC«/'or  terra  domim  ;  and  another  part  has  befen  granted  away 
befKkre  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  king  EdwArd  I.  or  fheyear 
of  Christ  t^SO^  to  two  <rf  more  other  persons,  to  hold  to  them   and 
their  heirs  lor  evet,  of  the  grantor,  or  lord,  and  his  heirs  for  ever» 
euh4!r  by  kii'^htV  Serrice  or  in  free  and  cor 
year  the  statute  of  Quia  emptores  terraram 
hibited  the  making  of  these  under  grants  of 
grantor  (<rhich  were  found  to  be  attended  wit 
and  ordained  that  all  lands  that  should  3ft< 
to  be  hr(4den  in  inhedtance  by  the  grantee, 
same  upper  ford  of  whom  the  grantor  himsc 
the  new  grant.    In  consecjuence  of  this  statu 
locTieate  a  new  tnanoi'  ever  since  the  year  I 
500  years  ago.    Bat  before  that  tftne,  any  r 
freehold  lands  of  inheritance  might  have  cc 
nor  whenevor  he  pleated,  by  granting  tvi 
them  to  two^MT  more  other  persons,  to  be  1 
Virs  for  ever,  of  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever 
military  9ervicc^  (called  in  (he  law  books  kni 
common  6dca|!^e.  Thus,  for  example,  ifu  ms 
acres  of  lotid  lying  together  in  anycountyy  h 
for  ever,  either  of  the  crown  or  of  some  ic 
service,  and  had  grunted  twenty*five  acres  a 
hupdred  acres  to  eight'ditferent  persons,  to  h 
their  heirs  for  eVer,  of  him  and  his  heirs  I 
inon  sociige,  doing  fealty  to  him  and  heirs 
him  #  qtiit  rent  of  a  penny  a  year  fOr  each  o 
the  said  tliree  hundred  acres  of  land  would  th< 
i^ito  a  nraiirtr)  of  which  the  said  grantor  woui 
the^hcunxiTed  acres  which  he  would  have  resei 
thus  grafiited  away  the  other  two  huridred  a 
».>ittiifc  lots  of  twenty«fiye  acres  a-piece, 

mestie  laad^  fod  ha  would  have  had  a  right  of  holding  a  court<%baron 
in  bi&>SB«d  manor  to  determine  actions  of  debt  and  some  other  civil 
mi\»  bBtwiecn  his  said  eight  tenants,  or  grantee? ;  and  more  especi- 
al); to  hold  plea  of  awnt  of  right  brought  aga 
tbeiBitaHcernini;  his  right  to  the  land  he  held  in  s 
bis  ri^it  of  holiling  such  a  court-baron  would  hav< 
lord  of  such  «  new  manor  ot  common  right,  as  the 
or  without  a^ny  grant  of  the  crown,  and  would  have 
necessary  consequence  of  bis  having  thus  granted  a^ 
three  hundred  acres  to  other  persons  to  be  holdei 
of  himself  by  a  fr^  tenure.     In  this  court-barori, 
e<<arT,'<>r  those  who  are  bound  to  fotfow  (from 
suivre)  or  attend  it,  that  is  in  the  example  just 
eifjht  ^Hitttees  above-mentioned,  are  the  judges  w 
Qjine  the  matters  that  a t^  congested  in  itj  and  the 
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afd,  is  only  the  register  of  tlie  coyrt,  and  is  bound  tp  adopt  the  <]ccf- 
siotns  oTthe  said  suitors  or  grantees,and  to  cause  them  to  .be  exec u ltd  1 
T^hese  suitors  of  the  court,  or  freehold  tenants  of  the  same  lwd,are  ' 
^pmetimes  called  each  other's  peers,-  or  equaU,  or  the  ptert  of  the 
court,  pares  curicsy  and  sometimes,  in  very  old  recoil,  t%e  buruni 
of  the  court,  barones  jpuricc,  or  the  b&i^i^s  of  the  lord,  hai'Ofirs  (hmni* 
"*  There  are  also,  oftentimes,  and  indeed  most  ti6igiUly»  stmi-other 
tenants  of  lands  in  a  manor,  who  do  not  hold  their  Wnds^  ^►y  any 
free  tenurej  but  at  the  will  of  the  lord.  These  tenants  are  admitted 
to  the  possession  of  their  lands  either  by  the  lord  of  the  manor;  or 
his  steward  (called  in  old  Latin  records  Seoesch alius),  by  th^  cere-  . 
inony  of  the  lord^s  or  steward's  presenting  a  rod,  or  ^ih%  totiie 
tenant,  which  the  tenant  tak^s  hold  of  at  one  end,  while  the  iord^  vr 
«teward,  hold  it  by  the  other,  and  m  this  position  the  lofd«  or  his 
steward,  pronounces  the  words  of  admission  »f  tbQ  tenant  to  his 
Jand^  and  thetj  a  mtfmoran(f2/m  is  made  in  the  court^rolls  (br  re-< 
gister-book  of  the  transactions  of  the  lord's  court)  of-svchadmiBsion, 
and  a  copy  of  this  memorandufn  is  afterwards  delivefod/by  \kiQ  lord^ 
Ofkisstewi 

*  And  tl  t  is  called)  is  the  lenant't . 

title-deed  i  n  so  admitted^  and  answers 

to  the  dee<  it,  or  other  regular  lawM 

conveyance  t.     And  frciQi  this  circum-< 

fitapce,  of  f  these  copies  of  the  court**  • 

rolls^  the  Si  denominated  cop^hal^i-s^  < 

or  copyhok  er  circumstance  of  their 

being  admitted  to  their  lands  with  the  aforesM<^  ceremony  of  tba 
rod^  or  staff,  they  are  also  sometimes  called  tenanU  ky  t^e  verge,* 
These  tenants,  it  seems  probable,  might  in  former  days  have  been-  ' 
turned  out  <3/  their  lands  whenever  the  lord  pleased,  seeing  (4iat  tbey* 
held  them  at  the  lord's  will.  But  for  some  c^vturies  past  th«eo<irtg ' 
of  justice  have  cohtrouled  thelord:i  in  the  exercise  of  this  ^ower«  in*' 
«omuch  that  they  can  now  no  more  dispossess  n  ccvpy hold' 
tenant,  or  mol^3t  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  copyhold  land^ 
than  they  can  a  freehold  tenant,  provided  the  copyhold  tteaast; 
performs  all  the  duties  and  observes  all  the  restrictions  belonging 
'*  »•  t      -  '•     1  those  belonging  to  freoholt*< 

»erty  to  pull  down  any  build* 
Ia  lord's  libave,  but  fa  bo^d 
or  the  mo^t  part^  he  is  not  at  t 
»n  his  teneipont*    And  when 
te  done  intha  lord*s  court  by 
)  of  the  purc^ser^.or  to  the 
irchaser :  and  on  these  occa« 
^  the  purchaselr^  for. his  new  ' 
a  9um  of  money  not  exceed « 
This  sort  of  tenants  is  tobe  . 
but  not  in  all.     In  the  royal 
;xe  are  none  but  freehold  t^^* 
jpaatf/ 
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*  42$      Baron  Maseres*  DocumtnU  of  English  History. 

In  p.  258,  we  are  iofprmed  by  Ordericus  Vitalis,tbat  ttte? 
iseUUdaud  regular  revenue  ot  William,  exclusive  of  presents, 
fines,  i^nd  various  coQtingencies,  amounted  to  one  ihousanci 
•ixty  pounds,  sterling,  tlurlj  shilling* |ind  three  halfpence  a 

<  This/wys  baron  Mascres,  *  is  an  immense  reyoDAje,  for  tjie  pounc} 
sterling  in  the  Conqueror's  reign  was  a  popnil  weight, 9/  silver*  ani 
therefore  contained  more  than  three  times  abiHiuch  silver  as  ap*oui)d 
sterling  at  thi«  day,  therefore  ib^  «uhi  here  mentioned,  of  IO60U  3Qs* 
l|d«  or  IO61L  \0%4  l|d«mu«tiiave  am  twined  more  silver  than  31344; 
10s.  4|d.  or,  in  round  ntunbers,  3]S;^l.  sterling,  contain  at  tliis  day^ 
Thereiore  the  king's  revenue  for*  the  whole  year  roust  have  been, 
365  times  31851.  or,  l»lC2,5Q5).  sterlipg  of  our  present  |«uney* 
And, 'if  we  ftippose  the  vaJu^  of  paoney  at  this  liin^  ^o  have  been 
only  about  20  times  as  great  a»  it  is  in  the,  present  year  178*^,  so 
that  an  ounce  of  silver,  w^uld  bave  bought  only  twenty  times  as 
much  bread,  or  corn,  or  0iciat,  a9  it  will  at  this  day  (>ft'hich.Z  take 
to  bea  very  reasouable  and  moderate  suppositional  and  rather  under 
thenover  the  true  difference  of  theviijuaof  money  then  and  now), 
this  revenue  will  have  beeii  equivalent  to  a  revenue  of  20  times 
l,16e,585,  or,  i?3,Q50,50al,  a  year  at  this  day.  Pur  author  t^ells 
M%  that  this  revenue  was  the  regular,  fi^^edf  or  permanent  revenue 

-  of  king  William,  arising  from  his  seitled  ren(s  i  11  England,, .ci:^"tts/i> 
reditibm^y  and  lyas  txciusive  Of  the  pre^en^s  iiuuie  to  him  on  viirious 
occasions,  and  the  fines  paid  hi m  by  crimiiMils,  as  compositions  or 
commutations  for  the  punishments  of  tj^eir  crimes, ^re^wiia/^  irdemp^ 
tiofiibui  (which  in  these  times  were  very  numerous  and  very  great, 
and  in  tost  have  pfoduteda  very  great  suni  of  moi^^y),  and  various 
other  contingent  profits  which  contributed  to  fill,  the  rqy^l  trea^ry. 
-If  this-acoount  is  true.  King  William  must  have  etijoyed  a  revenue 
equivalent  to  twenty-seven  or  txventy-eight  millions  of  pouad^  ster- 

.  hi^.pfir  annum  &i  this  day.  This  kcms  to  be  hardly  credible;  and 
yet  from  the  minute  exactness  \viih  which  the  author  states  the  per- 
jipauent  part  of  the  kinj;'s  revenue  to  be  I06ll-  10^-  '-I'i.  percfifm^ 
one  would  be  apt  to  think  bespoke  from  some  known  i»nd  approved 
account  of  it/ 

■  Baron  Maactjes  sa\\«,  p.  339;  that  it  was  in  the  fourth 
or  fifth  year  of  the  Conqueror's  reign  that  the  famous  survey 
df  the  kingdom  which  is  contained  in-  Doooasday  b^k 
begun  to  be  made.  King  Alfred,  about  two  hundred' yeari 
tefore  this,  had  also 

*  caused  a  general  survey  of  all  England  to  be  inade,  and  a  cecord 
of  it  in  writing  to  be  kept  at  Winchester,  which  was  the  chief  town 
of  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  to  which  Alfred  had  Succeeded  by  a1j 
hereditary  succession  of  long  standing,  and  N\hich  was  the  most  pow- 
,«trfu1  and  distin^uishe<l  of  ail  the  seven  kingdoms  into  which  Enft- 

lanii  Had,  till  some  few  y(iars  Btfore  that  time,  beeii^  divided*.    Tkis 


]iv_/v/x»^^ 


Spfncc  •«  thtDhtre$se$  of  the  West  India  Planitrs.  AtS 

.4rf)H  or  record^  ipade  by  Kii>g  Alfred,  obuined  the  name  of  the  Wtfi* 
thesier  roil,  from  the  place  in  Which  it  was  (^^)>osit^d':  aind  ^t  ci)ri- 
tained  a  description  of  the  kingdom  rfc<?ordirtg'  td^rfre  liftitricfsitifo 
which  KingAifted  had  caUsed  it  to' be  dindetl  for  tbe'be^icr gcnrern- 
ment  ot  it,  and  preservadon  bf  the  petice  l-hrooghout  it^  to  wA, 
counties,  hundreds,  and  tytbings  ;  ,bat  it  did  not  contain  an  aCCOtt(vr 
of  the  several  qiMiniuies  oflaJid  posse:jsed  by  theseveral  tenants  of 
the  crown,  or  prineipftl  land<buhlers  of  the  kiugdoin,  as  the  record 
niaxle  afterwards  by  King  William  did.  This  last  record  was  like- 
wise called  by  Kittg  WiUiam  the  IVinchcstcr  roHy  on  account  of  its 
resemblance  lo  the  former  roll,  which  had  been  made  by  King  Al* 
frQi\^  and  had  been  called  by  that  name.  But,  by  reason  of  Its  great 
extent  and  minuteness,  in  stting  down  the  quantities  of  every  man'i 
land,  with  t\\^  diff<*rcnt  kinds  of  it,  whnther  arable  i>t  f)ttsture,  of 
^dodFand,  &r.  and  of  irs  great  imporralice  in  ascertaini*ig  and  d^ 
letTnTnrng  men  «  cltrtrrts,  this  HXK^  r^cQrd  obt^^ned  »to<mgst  tdiet£ng« 
libh-thesigTMficaiit  naine4)f  Dvotn^dp^b^ok,  as  betn;^  (aal  uimM''* 
Wand  thfe  author  to  mean)  of  rH^  same  importanceiio  isotiiing.the 
claims  of  all  men  in  the  kingdom,  the  ^rettt  and  ricii  ats  ¥^l  a^  ibe 
poor,  to  their  possession?  in  tbis  '\Gt»ldv  9»  the  fiftal  ;|4idgm*ot9j 
mankind  at  the  last  day  wt^i  be^in  det<enn»ning  their  future  condition 
'  of  happiness  or  misejy  in  fhi^oth^r  world.  It  appjears  likewise  by 
this  passage  of  Ingulphns,  that  th**  survey  of  the  kipgdoni  made  by 
King  William's  order,  Wi'is  ma  ic  from  the  accounts  given  by  select 
jDersons  in  every  district,  who  were  called  together  by  (he  king's 
CommissitmfTS,  and  required  to  inform  them  (probably  up<)n  oath,* 
like  jurymen  upon  inquisitions  of  Various  kinds)  of  ail  t,he  particu- 
lars that  were  to  be  recorded  ;  and  we  likewise  arc  told  that  these 
select 'persons,  Or  jurymen,  didtmt  always  give  true  account&of  t|ie 
possessions  that  belonged  to  tbe,§eTeral  limdholders  of  their  rcsptc- 
trre  distrfcts,  bot  -sometimes  represented  them  as  le«8,  both  iatth^ 
rents  tn-  profits  Orbing  from  ibem,  and  in  th«  extent  t)fgrotiDd4)uey 
Consfeted  of,  than  they  really  w«ra.' 

These  extracts  will  prove  that  Baron  Maierei  i§  tlo  fl(»ean 
proficient  in  the  knowledge  of  English  history  ihd  ant^oi- 
ties,  and  they  will  serve  as  specimens  of  the  curibus  a(nd  Va- 
hiable  matter  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  notes  which  are 
attached  to  the  present  publication. 


Art.  X[. — Thi  radical  Caust  of  ilie^prestnt  Distresses  of  the 
West  India  Planters  pointed  out ;  and  the  Inefficacy  of 
the  Measures  which  have  been  hitherto  proposed  for  relieving 

'  them  demonstrated;  with  Remarks'  on  the  Publications  of 
Sir  William  Young,  Bart.  Charles  Bosanquet,  Esq,  and 
Joseph  Lowcy  Esq,  relative  to  the  West  India  Trade^  Bif 
ifilliamSpencej  P.L.S.  5s.  Cadell  a;id  Davies*     1807. 

IN, reviewing  a  pamphlet^  inUtled  *  Concessions  to  America^ 
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thc,Bj^p5  9if,S^^piijp/jq,p«r  fjtu^w  for  ^M»?^.J**jPv4f2.4 
aq4  Mu^Um^-^  ^-^nqtfiryj^jtpi*)!^  ^\\iA^  W^^sM^^^*,  »P: 
pqr  mn^r  fpr.  D^tob^r^ p*.<*lS,  v^  b^^v^ ,  briefly,  h^  ^^"^r  , 

aqy  *0|>i|K>raryrrti^f;>O.'tU?  Weftt  liadw.  plwjerp>  i^^  well  «< 
po  .^be  wly^efectual  r6fiafi4y  wbii^b  ibe^eapge^^^^^pf  Uw: 
casfx  s?jeroi  tp^iJ«»U»  We  h#v€  wpx^ej  our.  lOpifw^^  oi 
the  wisdom  of  l^Jying  Qpen,:  the  .trade  of  the  xrol^aies,  apd 
pilttiog  gtnend  tQ.  tbe  injwqus^  and  impolit^  moncq^Qljr  gf 
tlvemoibW  c0»P^y-  On  tbepis  points  we  do  not  a^ppear  to 
b^al  vwiapoe  !wi^h  M^V  Spenpe,  with  whom  bqweyeir  ^fi  09 
liojbtgflfieJe  the  ppncUislw^s  ^hicb  be  has  draw q  ipj^tii. 
jccSfebr^d  ppi^pblel*  rojipeptMg  Itbe  in»Uli|y  of  forego  com-, 
10)910^  :  Sitm  Critical  E^vij^M 
jcaoteiof  4he.4wlre^frwbich^ 

C3|iDOBS;<jf  tbc.^flpply  ate>V^  \ 

wbieb  witt  sootiottTt  itsotf ) 
ittoiwflfk  Ua.owo  cttiJe^  than 
which  are  Jihely  to.  p*ove  c 
Ilfs,  bcwiesi  abad  pr:€«»de 
pecuniary  wftief  IQ^  ^ny  set  < 

foodtfareir  loss^in  tradp,  or 
as  Wen.  ojocaJsionM  by  ^h 
fpeoulatipnf..  J  or  all  commi 
not  o^y  pf  4>)rijfc8t  bwt  of  loss 
jce*tof'profitioiay.^i^peed  t.ljo 
oaeur>  \eiitea.  in.  abfe-  pio^t  p 
in^4lhatydar.l793^  Ibie  ppny 
poTcd/the  oontioei^^  of.iEn 
1  I4,aa04k^gshe«dd  of  ^Ugac> 
the'Eoglijh'  eolonie«  increase 
a  ;cdn^erable  risev  This 
de«Mm,4^operate8  as  a  stimuli 
sugar  in  the  English  colonic 
vere  eri?ploycd  in  the  cultun 

were  t^ptdty  angmented.  So  far  ^l  was  the  J«*o*y-trf 
hope  ;^  and  the  planters  for  some  time  tevelled  in  th$  profits 
pot  only  of  the  domestic  but  af  a  considerable  part  trf  tb* 
continental  supply.  But  they  did  not  consider  that  tne 
same  causes  which  contributed  to  increase  the  ctiltare  of 
our  ^islands,  were  likely  to  operate  m  the  same  toatiiw'r  oa 
the  islands  of  the  enemy.  This  in  fact  took  place  ;  and  ia 
a  few  years  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Oaadaloupe,  Martbiqoe, 
were  enabled  to  produce  a  sufficiency  of  ^ugar  for  the  sup- 
ply  of  the  continent,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  it  coald  be 
procured  from  England.  The  cohtinental  dfemand  tbai  . 
failing,  the  English  market  becanre  greatly  overstockedj 
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tb€  i^Rlids  fortih!i«d  mbi^  sttg^r'th^n  tilt  tn6t^^r.eoutitijr 
could  <ionscibnte.i-^'Hfenb6=  4h0  diHi^sse^  uf  the  plaiU^rs ;  but ' 
suiyty  thtet^  i^nOlHIng  r«  ttoirtafic^lo  eHlttte  theqito  fel\t{ 
frotaih^^overilmeflt  mdr^ltett' ftt  tRaf^ttf  a»y  (>tti*?f 'i*i4l* 
«vitKia!s/'vrfeaii«v^«gff^  Wa  sp^tHalton  of 'gliJft  Wttich 
ii^8  friistritt^  VSt  htly^iesW  the  t>^iidlot«.    iii  th\^  tesp^ct 
mt  thfnfcth^ the  pktrtttr*  ttav^  ^6  dam  %6  rett^esi  ttom  ttw 
goverorriewt ;  for  as,  if  the  sp^blatibn  iri  Which  chey  eiiu  ^ 
barked  tfr^tfcapitaf  had  b^ti  pro$pe'fous,  th^y  ^ori%  wouM 
have  reaped  the  etoMumeot,'  Ai^f  ^^^^j  ^^  ^*  ^^^  h^en 
Dtberprise,  ddgbt  to  bear  Ihe  Idis.    Tfiis  1i  Il>e  plaitt  an* 
rattonal  ttay  dF  cdnsirferiftgthef  (faestion/artd  ^  of  euwiaihijf 
th^  claim  of  the  planters  tof  reHef,  ^ithoiit  fltrflferitig^  ^ 
judgments  be  riiisled  by  th^  faMacy  i)f  their'  ^taijemenu,, 
Ibe  sdphistrf  of  timr  argmnferils,  or  by  th<isc    pathetici 
detaflawMcm  are  purpose Fy  desijgni^d  to  impa^  cm  oaf  ^ 
sensfbiiity*    The  relief^  whrch'  we  shoald  f>ropo$e  lo  adoiU 
nrster  to  the  planters,  WotrMnol  b^  confined  10  any  /njfiti^   ' 
aid  br  any  temporary*  ekpfediehts,  Wbich^  if  thfey  delay, 
cinfrdt  satert  the  impendifig  woe ;  it  '^rould  on  4be-  contrary- 
be^  jpethianent  fn  its  benefits,  and  mighty  in  its  iefecis*    Lee; 
un  at  once  dd  gratuitoiiHy  What  tte  nitist  otherwise  -id  hi» 
great  len^h^of  time  concede  from  cotnphfcion^j  »fetu«  throw  ^ 
open  thetr^e  of 'the  colonies  ;  and  instead  oH  forcing  tim.^ 
planters  to  transport  all  their  sugar  to' CreatBritfiiii,  urhette  : 
It  njdst  be  sold  at  a  loss^  permit  them  to  dispose  of  h^to  ihe' 
Americans,  or  in  sbort  to  whomever ^n^  wiierever  they  nstn   - 
do  H  wWh  most  advantage.     We  are  persuaded'  that*  the 
interest$ '6F  the  colonies  and  of  the  mother  conn  try  are; 
ultinmtely-^the same;  but  to  make  them  one^  there  mvjiti 
♦  be  a  reciprocity  of  advantages.    The  motber^eoumry  dis**. 
posel  of  the  produce  of  her  capital  and  her  indnsiry  in   the  , 
way  that  best  accords  with  her  own  emolnment  «iid  coa^. 
why  should  not  the  colonies  do  th^same  i    .  \  .  .  c 


A»T,  XlU-^Jn  Essay  on  the  Nature  of  Feptrs  i  hehtg  tui 
Mte^pUQ  (xplaia  the  Principles  of  its  Treatment,  fey  ^^ 
PI^Up^  Wihori.M.D.  F.R.S.  Ed^  PellQW  of  the  Royal  Coi^ 
legeof  Pft^sicium  of  Edinburgh  Jr^*  8??u.  5s,  Murray*.  1807^ 

DOCTOR  Wilson  i^  well  known  a5  the  author  of  a  sys- 
tematic jtreatise  on  Fiebrjle  Oisea^^  a  work  of  considerable  re« 
putntioiijand  which  has  exciti^  a  general  good  opinion  of  the 
/^alents  and  industry  of  its  author.  The  object .  of  (hiit 
ifqik  was  principally  to  sefve  fif  aguide  to  the  {>racf:tiunef 
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A2li  tVibtmVEisat/  on  ii€  Naiure  ifJFtt^Wi, 

m  the  treatment  of  the  various  fonns  pi  fevers,  whjpb  s^r^ 

constantly  falling  iinckr  i>is  nolicc  in  perA)itpi»g  tl^  d^t^e^ 
of  his  profe^ion.  in  lUe  pve&eut  wdik>  he  altempU  ataj^J:^ 
perhaps  of  less,  u  til  iiy,  biwt  .certainly  of  f»r  .gretttc^riCjit- 
liculty  ; '  that  of  as.igning  the ''fwoxi mute  cau«e  of  fever.;. 
^  that  state  of  the  body  which,  when  present,  cmm^i  wb^a 
removed,  removes,  and^  wbea  chi«iged^ .  changes.  Hie 
disease/  . 

Before    proposini^  his^  own   Qpinion»r  I^-  Wilson   take» 
a  review  of  the  docUioea  of  so*ne  of  the  nM)at  celebrated/  of 
l^receding  writers,   of   Bofim^n   and  Boerhi^ave,  of  Cull^n 
and  Brown.     TJyose  oi  the  two  former,   as   attracting  Uifcie 
)«gard  at  the  present  day,  are  hut  siightiy  commiented  upon. 
The  theory  of  Dr.  Cdlen,.  is.exLraiCted  at  large,  f|-oai  hi* 
*  First  Lines  -'  a  useless  labour,  as  the  origin a,l.  ia  ia   ^le 
hands,  perhaps,^  of  every  medical  sHident  in  the  l^ingclom  ;. 
liOK  can  we  say,  though  we  think  the  theory  itself  Qf  littie 
TaluCi  that   we   are  satis^fied    with  Dr.  Wil^q'sf  objections 
to  it.     Ue  objects,  in  the  first  place>   that  it  is  lilLle   piore 
i4ian    an  hypothesis,    calculated   to    give   arrangement  tcK 
detached  facts,,  which,  without  some  system,  readily   slip- 
from  tlie  memory.     But  what  is   any  tlieory  wh^^ilever,  hot 
a  just  arrangement  of  factsy  in   the   true  series  and    order 
in  which  they  are  produced  by  nature.     A  second  objectitra- 
16,  that  the  doctrine  i»  wholly  constrmcted  on  a  hypotbeticalr 
"basis,  on  the  supposed  operations  of  the   vk  nudicatrix  na*^ 
Puns,     But  we  cannot  re^^ard  a  power,  the  reality  of  wbosr 
existence  is  so  evident   in  the   phoenomena  of  diseases,  as 
a  mere  hypothesis,     if  Dr.   Cuilen  has  erred    we  think  il 
is- in  the  basis  of  his  ibeoty,  which  is  tt)at  the  remote  cause 
of  fever  are  sedative  powers,  which   induce   debility  in  the 
whole  of  the  functions.     For  we  see   fever  arising  sponta" 
neou^ly  and    connected   wiiolly  with  processes  Goufiuedt^' 
^he  system  y  as  in  the   cuidng   of   tceih,  the   cicatrizatioi> 
ot  ulcers,  &c^     As  iherefWe   in  these  cases   ho  debilitating 
or   sedative  powers  can  be  suspected,   it  is  sureJy   unphite- 
sopliiral  to-  suppose  them  essential  in   any^     On   the   other 
l^and,  as  in  the^e  examples,  the  fever  is  manifestly  a  process 
t:ending  to  health,.    I)\\   Cullen,  we  think,  is  fully  justiBed 
in  jiiipposing  that,  in  all  cases,   many  of  the  symptoms  are 
the  effects  of  those  spontaneous  and  salii4ary   motions  ^e. 
signated  by  the  vis  medicatrix  natiira. 

The  view  of  the  Brunonian  doctrine  (about  which  so* 
great  a  clamour  is  made  in  the  medical  school,  and  so  tittle 
is  heard  elsewhere)  is  more  satisfactory,  and  its  weakness, 
.dt'fects,  and  incongruities,  are  ably  exposed. 

Rut  to  come  to  the  Doctor's  owrr  theory.     It  approaches; 
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fo  neatly  to  that  of  Cullen,  except  in  the  mode  of  ex- 
pression, tbai  it -requires  some  attention  to  discpver  their 
iifferenoe ;  and  though  it  may -please  the  imagination  iiar 
a  moment  by  its  simplicity,  we  think  it  wholly  in adieqq ate 
to  account  for  .the  phadtiomenar  He  supposes  with  Cullen, 
th«t  the  r«mote  causes  are  debilitating  powers  applied  »6 
1l4ie  viral  system.  But  causes  simply  debilitating  cannot 
excite  fever:  witness  the  effects  of  blood-letting  or  the 
abstraction  of  animal  food,  which  rather  tend  to  remcjve 
fever  than  to  excite  it.  The  debility,  he  suppose^,  acts 
tnost  powerfully  on  the  extremities  of  the  vital  system,  in 
^consequence  of  which  acrid  matter  is  retained  which  stimi>- 
latei  the  large  vessels,  and  exciting  them  to  action,  ^restore* 
ihe  tone  of  the  capillaries.  Butin  this  supposition  he  avoids 
the  troublesome  interference  of  the  vis,  medicatrix  na^ 
tura> ;  seeming  to  have  '4  great  regard  to  the  .w^Ukuo.wii 
inaxim,  .  ,  , 

Nee  Deus  intersit,  nisi  dighus  vimlice  nodus. 

Bui  first  of  all,  this  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  unsupported  T>y 
»any  proof.  It  is  rather  probable  that  the  matter  destined 
to  be  excreted,  can  act  as  a  stin^ulus  only  to  the  organs 
jGtted  to  that  purpose.  Next,  it  were  easy  to  adduce  ex- 
amples, particularly  in  hysteric  affections,  where  there  is 
jsvery  sign  of  the  excretions  being  completely  suspended^ 
without  the  slightest  sytnptoms  of '^  fever  being  excited, 
And  we  would  ask,  lastly^  when  this  morbid  matter  is  .ex- 
pelled,  what  is  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  symptoms,  and 
the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  same  phainomena?  Cullea 
liimself  argued  in  a  circle  in  the  detail  of  his  theory.  He 
assumed  a  spasm  in  order  to  rouse  the  heart  and  arteries, 
and  again  excited  the  heart  and  arteries  in  order  to  solve 
his  spasm.  But  presuming  the  whole  process  to  be  the 
^efforts  of  the  vis  medicatrix  nature,  when  once  it  was  fairly 
^one  through,  his  patient  of  course  was  well.  But  'Dr. 
Wilson's  patient,  when  he  once  has  the  misfortune*  to  be 
seized  withafever^  must,  for  aught  we  see  to  the  contrary, 
continue  to  hav6  a  fever  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

We  have  bestowed  as  many  words  on  this  theory  as  we 
think  it  deserves.  It  gives  us  more  pleasure  to  extract  from, 
this  work  a  practical  remark  of  some  importance.  It  ii 
6n  the  use  of  stimulants  in  the  second  stage  of  fever,  wheu 
a  state  of  jdebility  has  succeeded  to  that  of  increased  ex- 
citement.    ' 

^The  feeble  state  of  the  circulation,^  lie  observes,  *  and  ttie  tempo^ 
rary  good  effects  of  powerful  stimuli  have  led  hiost  physicians,  an4 
i>ariicukrly  those  of  later  times,  to  employ  them  with  great  iretdomz 
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many  houiever  cohfrfis;  that  tb(?y  liive  fceen  disappbihted  in  iliefr 
f  flfects ;  of  this  number  1  cajv  feei  no  h^ftation  in  declkring  mysetf 
to  be  one.  I  have  found  the  deCond  stage  of  fev^^  mb^t  tr attable 
^hen  atl  powerful  stimuli  u ere  atoided.  .    .    «. 

'  It  is  Uu^  indeed,  that  large  quantities- of  opitll^^ityrvrine,  ^^\ 
often  give  a  degree. of  vigour^  increasin;;  the  strengih  mid  l«$ietti^g 
the  frequency  of  ihe  puUev  JSut  thesf^  edtictt  are:ir«ml*ry.  -tf 
is  soon  nece^^sary  to  repeal,  the  reynedy,  «ud  at  length  to  incretee' 
its  power,  in  order  toprocuro  tho  same  effepts  ;  Wid  thi$  tr»mil«>Ey 
vigour  seems  frequently  obtained  at  theexpcnceof  «x||*usjjng.  fJk^ 
strength,  whrch,  had  it  been  nnore  ca^ef^Uy  hunj)a(¥[^d,  njighftbav^ 
carfiftcl  the  patient  through  his  diseage.  .      .     ' 

*  Were  I  to  state  the  result  of  my  own  experience,  it  would  be, 
tha*  opiuiii  is  only  useful  when  small  doses  allay  irritation,  and 
procure  compoiure,  if  not  sleep;  and  that  wintis  rarely  beneficiat 
if  j^v^.in  larger  quantity  than  mfght  'hi  taken  in  health  n^ithoul 
fruHscquent  debility,  and  can  seldom,  perhaps;  be  giren  wi^cut 
injury  even  to  this  extent/ 

It  is  btKtjiietice  to  deprarted  etiiinence  to 
these  -ai^  tht  precise  rales  which  were  always 
Dr,  G*  fordjce.  Of  ihe  tulents  of  Dr.  W 
re^ectfuiiy ;  and  wish  to  see  them  better  € 
in  the  £»brioat»M  of  frivolous  theories,  v 
fiothing,  and  lead  to  no  asefui  practical  result*  , 

AtiT.y^Ml.—iiehe lurches,  JnatOfr^€al nndPracHvtd^cokcern^  * 
ing  fever,  as  coitnccted  with  Inf 
fiMoe$,if.D.    Svo.^Gs.Gd.   Lc 

THE  ^qquiry  of  Dr.  Clatterbu- 
Seut,  of  Fever jj  which  we  noticed  in  c 
seeoxs  toh^-vee^cited  this  active  and  ( 
ftr  iQ  U)e  nior^  plea,sing  form  of  a  m 
of  bfsicomaion' place  book/and  to  tl 
the  rudh  indige^tuquemoles^  upon  t 
dazzled  wit^  t^edispiay  of  a  wondei 
ing ;  have  bjstoriea  of  levers  at  Aur 
Leipsjc^Ple^, Jugon, Provence,  I 
&(*.  SCiC»  BiJt  we, do no't  know  that  n 
upon  theinlimaie  nature  of  disease! 

and  casting  up  the  votes  of  all    the  '' 

treated  pn  the  snbjeict;  and  some  of 

tray  matks  of  pr^eonceived  opinion  \ 

strongly  for  ps  to  attach  much  Weig 

^Ye«  cpnceived  from  the  pern  sal 
was  the  aulhqr'sdesign  to  support  tli 

-"•;  ";■■■>■.  Jf'"*      ' — r-^ '.     ■  ■  ■        — _ — — -  ,,w, 

♦  See  Crit.  Rev.  toI.  xi.  p.  260. 
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terbuck;  but  proce< 

examples   cited  are 

determination  to  the 

originality   in  his  hj 

pletely  overthrown. 

of  plaeiafism^  be  b^ 

fended  under  the  pi 

ntedicine  in  the  uni 

years  1800  and  180 

grounded  upon  the 

position/  says  Dr.! 

seem  a  di  0*056  trans 

assertion   which  is 

of  a  number  of  par^ 

find  some  difficulty 

been  1^  servile  copyist.  ^ 

Of  the  theory  itself  we  have  already  expressed  onr  opi<» 

nion  ;  and'  we  X  i  proved  satisfac* 

torily,  that  as  f  ,  in  the  bodjr  have   ^ 

been  hitherto  d(  tigation>  '  tn  idio^ 

pat  hie  fever  f  tht  is  tuuoe  been/butid 

more  constantly  )Uh  infltmmatioit 

than  the  brain  i 

To  a  second  9   we  are  equally 

vrillii^  to  subscribe^  though  we  do  not  think  it  sq  fdlTy  and 
distinctly  proved.     It  is  this,  *  In  whatever  oraan  thupro^ 
ccs«  (inflaunnation  aiid  its  consequences)  maybe  detected, 
its  symptomt  appear  in  alt  stages  of  the  disease  alikf ;  nor  doe$ 
the  head  offer  the  smallest  peculiarity  in  this  respect.'   ,  It  qat^^ 
not  indeed  be  doubted  that  ioflammations;  are  commonly  to 
be' regarded  as  the  conseq^ience  of  fever  (cdnsidered  as  an 
universal  disease),  and  resulting  from  the  condiflout  in  *whith' 
the  body  has  been  left,  after  the  fever  has  paissed  thtbugh 
its  course*    This  is  sometimes  evident  to  itispectioh.    The 
tongue  affords  a  clear  example  of  it.     Its  surface  exfoliates, 
and  it  is^  often  Tfiw,  bleeding,  aad  chapped.    The  same  eon-^' 
dition  u[^p,st  pervade  the  whole  tract  oi*  the  intestines ;  if  the 
powers  of^  (be  constitution  are  unimpaired,  son^e  tension  anA 
soreness  of  the  abdomen  >  with  a  critical  dtarrhcea  is  the  only 
consequence.    But  where  the  constitqtion  proye^  unequal 
to  the  business  of  restoration, extensive  gangrenes  are  disco-^ 
vered  after  deatli,  which,  however,  were  not  the  cause  btit 
the  consequeace  of  the  fever.  We  see  the  same  thing  on  the 
surface  of  the  body  after  scarlatina  :  in  mild  cases  the  cuti- 
cle simply  peels  off  in  branny  scales  ;  btrt  tn  more  severe 
affections  the  skin  itself  is  abraded>  or  even  deep  tilcerations 
.    4ire  formed.     But  no  on^  would  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
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Ijiese  ulcerations  were  unj  thing   morfe  than  the   sequel  oT 
the  preceding  disease*    We  cannot  dopbt  that  the  abscesses, 
which  have  j>oiuetimes,   ihotigh  rairely  been  detected  in  the. 
ferain  after  fevers  have  a  sinailar  origin  ;  and  if  in  some  of 
these  cases,  a  phrenitic  affection  has  shewn  itself  through  the 
«ourse  of  the  lever,  it  must  be  attributed  to  a  diseased  cod- 
diticn  of  the  sensoriuiu  previoyrto  the  attack  of  the  fever* 
.  Under  the  the  heed  oif  Jnalf^icaLCojtsiderations,  this  writer 
ftas   aliempted  to  illustralc  his  argument  bj  considering  the 
Variety  pf  appearances  delected  in  hydrophobia.     We  think 
tiie  analogy  is  very  remote  and  farfetched.     Btit  we  fully 
coincide  in  opinion  with  him,  that  delirium,  heat  abooi^  the 
6ead,  and  the  other  marks  of  sensorial  derangement,  are  by 
BO  means  indicative  of  proper  inflammation.  We  think  even 
that  some  effusion  between  the  membranes  of  the  brain  is  aT 
▼ery  dpubttul  sign  of  there  having  existed  any  proper  iniBaro- 
mation.     Such  effusion  has  been  found,  where  the  patient 
I|a&died  from  an  external  injury.     The  fact  is  particularly 
noticed  in  one  of  Mr,  Abemeihy's  puWicalions^  where  a  man 
was  killed  by  having  been  gored  in  the  neck  by  an  ox.     In- 
deed how  ridiculous  is  it  to  presume  inflammation  of  the 
brain  from  delirium,  or  any  appeaiances  of  deranged  sensb- 
pimn,  when  we  know  that apopkxy,  epilepsy,  and  hemiplegia, 
may  be  excited  from  disease  of  the  abdominal  viscera  ?    when 
the  sensoriiim  is  immediately  acted  upon  by  every  change  in 
rile  most  remote  part  of  the  system,  and  reacts  in  its  torn  ?' 
when  there  cannot  even  be  a   scratch  upon  ti.e  skin  which 
ioest  not  immediately   influence  the  brain,   and  through  it 
l^ie  whole  body  in  a  ratio  which  seems  to  be  compotrnded  of 
the  force  of  the   impres^siou  and  the  susceptibility  of  the 
^'stem  ? 

""  To  those  who  have  watched  the  progress  of  this  atsoming 
9V)ti  seil-sati^ficd  writer  for  in  any  \ears  past,  the  tone  of  the 
present  volume  will  afford  an  amusing  and  ugt  uninslruclivc' 
peculation,  , 

He  entered  upon  his  carctjr  with  a  thorough  contempt  for 
irll  established  pra(  tices  ;  aad  was  constantly  indulging  in" 
n^rcaslic  sneers  or  bitter  railings  against  the  $foth,neglrgence, 
and  torpor/^Ihis  prolessiooal  brethren  ;.ncw  agents  were. to  be 
iwtrodueed  in  )Lncdeciue,-g;and  institutions  to  be  founded  ; 
€o«st»mplion  and  a  host  of  evils  were  to  be  ex:terminated  ; 
ynd  a  new  era  was  to  begin  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
These  visions  liave  at  lengUi  wholly  vanjslied;  and  we  find 
the  d'octor  copiented  Lo  use  the  established  methods,  which 
]^avebeen  sanctioned  by  the  experience  of  ages:  bleedingand 
liiistering,  emeticH  and  calhartic^^  volatjlcs  and  tonics,  are 
ffer  a^euir.Utf  nyw  couJcs4?t;uds  to  employ  in  common  with 
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fht  t€^  of  his  ffaternity*  Still  "however  Dr.  IJeddo^s  caTwooi 
"be.  coffee  ted  to  use  ceminon  methods  in  a  comoion  way^ 
murderous  effusionsof  blood  ape  recooitneDded^  and  leeches 
«houkl .  be  Iftid  on  by  ii^lays.  Whatever  is  advised  is  done 
^ith  an  air  of  extra v^afioe^  which  wholly  takes  away  out 
CAaftdenoe  ia  the  a^vicer. ' 

..  We,  have  Q.ujr8clve«  ab  apok>gy  to  make  to  this  writer  For 
^n  unintentional  offej>ee  committed  against  him   in  our  re* 
'^iew  of  the  ^  Manual  of  Health/  of  which  be  is  avowed  to  be 
4he  autbOr.     When  in  thai  work  be -mentioned  the  ease  Ivith 
^hich   hvdiocephalns  internus  might  bef^ cured,  we  thought 
^so  extravagant  an  assertion  not  ibe  effect  of  ignorance  but  of 
va  wilful  design  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  manlsind ;  and 
'we  .  averi«ed  that  no  writer  would  baz£(rd  such  an  assertion^ 
except  anonynu>iisly.     But  we  were  miMdken  ;  Dr.  Beddoei 
has  here   repealed   the  assertion,   and  we  verily  believe  Jfie 
iiasdone  4t  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  and  conceiving  what 
ie  says  to  be  true.     We  must  therefore  retract  our  opinion, 
^i)d  set  this  idle  #oast  to  the  scbre  x>f  pure  ignorance  an^  a 
perfect  misconception  of  the  powers  of  medicine.     Bleeding, 
he  tells  ua,  givesj-elief  to  the  last,  even  where  it  fails  to  cure. 
True,  mo3t  sapient  ^loetor,  and  so  it  does  often  in  phthisis 
pulmonalis;  though  it  never  yet  cured  a  single  patierit.     The 
course  of  the  genuine  h^^drooephalus  internus  is  equally  stea- 
dy and  equally  fatal.  - 

In  the  course  of  the  wOrk  before  us  we  have  met  with  acuta 
remarks  and  ingenious  suggestions;  but  with  nothing  that 
we  can  convert  to  use:  and  we  think  that  the  species  of  proof 
to  wbicb  the  author  has  resorted  is  very  badly  adapted  to  the 
dfidhe  bad  in  view. 


Aftr.XiV.^'-P^lmerm  of  England;  in/our  Volumes;  Corrected 
by  Robert  Sout hey ^  from  the  original  Portuguese.  iL  4s. 
Longman.   I8O7. 

WHILE  Mr.  Jahnes  is  employed,  so  much  to  bis  own 
hotiouV  and  the  advantage  of  literature,  in  r/escuing  the  old 
chroniclers  of  France  from  the  unmerited  neglect  of  time  ; 
and;  vyhile  the  spiVit  which  he  has  been  instrumental  ia 
exciting,  exertsits  influence  in  an  equally  useful  manner  on 
the  public  press,- in  the  reproduction  of  the  venerable  fa- 
thers of  British  history;  Mr  Sou  they  is  not  without  his 
claims  to  our  Approbation  for  the  comparatively  trifling  oc- 
cupations to  which  his  hours  of  literary  leisure  are  devoted* 
jFor  If  the  historical  records  to  which- we  allu4e  pre#en3t  af 
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wHb  a  faithful  pictui^  of  the  wimotdiwuf  '^wMk^MlHf 
anct  m^nnerg  of  ,oo.r  cl^ivalroiii  nofettonii  > itit  l»  wommrnxflf 
thai  we  inusl  look  for  the  finer  featurw^nlhtt  met  MtttM&fi^' 
ties  9f  distinct jop^  wbicb.i^re.iirmiliBg  to oof9plt%9 tmnrel^iif- 
blaoce.  la  this  point  of  Tiewj  rooMt^arkielf  waoiMibM^ 
tic  record  of  past  ages,  and  th#  Jiaba«i».<Kf  MnSotriKyililijr* 
be  viewed  as  a^vessarjr  to  tboteiof  0ttrixu>8tacfti)»imduitM^^ 
triQus  antiauaries.,                       .  ..  .  '  ,   ,.       .    ;    ,-   :  *  ^ 

Tlie  public  has  pow.for  ^^ve  yeact  been 'icpMicstiM  bf 
this  gCDtlemaq's  traofdatipn  of  '/  Aioadis  4t  Qaui/^*  Attaoti^; 
all  tne  books  which  coo^o^d.  D^n  Quixiiefa  iHCOthMe^' 
library^  tliat  romaoce  and,  the  pireseot,  <  Palfnerm  4»f  'Eil^i^ 
land/,  are  the  only  bq^i^,  of  cbi^alry  wbiofe  the<  tuer^UI^^ 
curate  consents  to  spa^e. ,  His  cea^ont  for  thk  ex«ii|lliM  iri/ 
favour^of  the  latter  ari^  ^ontaif^ed^  the  wtordt  «Ffaidi'-Mh^ 
S.  has  very  appropria(eij  cbo^en  »m  tiie.moito  toliii^MiA  * 
cation;  ^     ,  .       •.        *'.    *  "^'l; 

.  V  thi^  Ihiok,  nireommiie,  iflf  rtfMlthtfrity  ft*  tiwi  ileasbiis :"  ife  ' 
one.  L>ecaueie  itM.B.  n%\il  good  one  irt  itielf ;  avMl'tlie  othi^,  b^cailaift' 
ihe.rcptu'.t.is  that  a^wiseking  4»f  Poitagali oomposcidfk^  AA  th^'ail*'^ 
\ci)tjuresat  \^e  p^sUe  of  Miragaanto  arc  exci^fif/'aild  kUttn^gcMl  '^ 
iriit^  gnat  skill ;  the  discosMr^^iare /Courtly  wnA>  oietir,  tokMl^miiil '' 
with  mucb  pfQprf^yt^tKijudgai^iit  ihedecacam  of  ibespaaket***'* ' 

tv  of  the  traditJQO  od  wjaob  the  <!t»rift% 
9  r^fisou^  is  controverted  by  Mr«i8<Mitlit{f^^V 
e,  investigatea  the  poijniQf'auftborflbi^^iaild'^ 
of  the  wp^rk  (o^o  gf^uiMla  .which  •IjpfieAPtO'  '* 
^factory  as  the  ituportapee  of  4beii)iiesiiiNi  I; 
ncisco  de  Moraeg,  who  in  m.  ckdieafloil  ^'^ 
nature^  prefixed  to  aa  e^tioa  |iiibltsbed'tf€>' 
[ves  us  to  understand  that  be  traTeUed  ititd 
4^i£iiiv;c  lu  tiic:  tinin  of  the  PoTtugucse  apibasaadof >  and  ibtr^' ' 
forpned  the  design  of  writing  the  present  Chnmiok^  ' 

^Palmerin  of  England/  indeed,  forms  ooly  one  I&kia^t* 
long  chain  of  successive  ChnnicUs,  begiantng  withtbti  Hf'^- 
•  Palmerin  deOIiva^thc.famoiis  emperoiuof  ConstaatiMfde/  ' 
which  is  damned  to  all  e.lerijily  hy,ibe  .cttf»t6  (w-Mr^^SA 
opinion,  with  great  justice),  a^d  de^ceiuiiag  throagh  IbiM    ' 
of  Ms  ion^,  sons-in-law  and  nephews,  '  Primaleoir/'^P^  "*' 
Jendos/  '  <  Don  Duardos/  &c.  8wc,  to  that  of  4bit  aecoad    • 
PHlmerin,  his  grandscfn.     All  or  mo$to(  these  haVe  beta  ■^'' 
iTaiis!ated,  though  not  very  fai^hfuHy^  .by  aoeAntdn jr. May- 
day (a  book.seller*s  hack,  who  worked  in  biacalliii|p'#botti 
the  tiose  of  (he  sixteenth  century>;  ^jad  the  restor^tiotl  ittid 
improve meht  of  that  pi^rt  of  his  laUoors  ;Wbi€b.com^^i^.  /* 
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%aU*U3MMNriC^iiAl^^  biffefiM^  th^  object  of  Mr,  S/s  design  iti^ 

"QRnUiiof  in  ilseifi^fMr  and  candid  a'critiq 
«WM>  iMirfiMijuita  leomf^i.son 'of  its  respe 
thoM  of  ^  Afuadts  deQuul/  that  H'tieltjally 
ever  we  might  otherwise, have  beea  inclir 
si^i^^Q^ ;  a»d  we  reeomiiieiid  it  to  every  re 
ticmbifqi  how  far  he  is  likely  to  derive  adva 
fryif]  ili^  perusal  of  the  work,  to  (oqk  over  t 
•f  a  teview,  and  then  if  he  finds  himself  er 
pursue  bitla»k,  we  think  he  m\\  notbedls^p 
reasoato^Qoiuphiiti  of  being  sediiced  by  fid 

In  the  course  of  oor  late  Aariticfsms  on   t 
Frqiitart^  wefoand  an  opportnnily  of  disbud 
large  the  characteristic  qualifications  of 
Were  we  inclined  to   renew  the  discussion,  this  romance 
might  afford  us,  aHpIe  materials  for  our'lAbour.    Palthe^id 
is  meant',  of  course,  for  the  ima«e  of  a  perfect  krtight;  ^nd 
-however  ri4iculDu»  grMt  part  or  his  cbndu<5t  ui^y  appear  iii 
th(9  exaggerate^  pietare  of  Foniaftce,'il  |n^  id  g^enerat  l)d 
regarded  as  a  ftiitMiil  kiMrk^t  v^^tin^.    '  ^  V 

The  vifioe  of/Hcndship,  *  U 
in  cases  where  it  is  to  be  ui 
ah^uidi'confbriii  t#  each  othe 
deeds/  which  caused  ^^lorit 
PHjmieriii'ii  ditoonteat,  tbougl 
thoreof,  to  be  iii^  donseqtiren^e  ti^ 
iy  >4ij(|daUed,  bo t  exemplified  ir 
bulabxg^ld  4t  mistress  conti^iti 
'  nuisi^eeds^^Fcad  agaiiist  frte 

if.  iho^'inosft  romantic  eonsi 
C9ur4nff  ia^Boietathe  cbaractei 
Florian.  .  The  terniination  of  i 
Ihe^'giantDramnsiando,  whicti 
be4rs  a  very  strict  reseoiblant 
respei^|iiiig$lb«  hke  courteous  r 
a  rf^ncti '^ftd  fioglil^h  k^igli 
katpMiu  to  each  mber  daring  tii 
QM^eti^iaNtb.'a^kaight  who,  in 
antagc^ntst  deprited  of  hi^d^shi< 
P^ti^Msalf.'  o(i)«Nfi  eqaallty  ^  W 
18  thi^  kai^tiiiybeltaviaur  ,df  F 
ingl^^  (sxaap^ated)!,  d€M:ltff«i^t^ 
^viui|age'|(i*he^  4witig2  ttdtoewi 
SagfiMiitariUi  certainf  gi4tili».  1     .        ^ 

Cait.  Kev.  \'o!.  IC.  December,  1807.  F  f 
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^  Albajzar  siiiews  himself  a.^rue  knight  in  m^^E^dtcfinffi^ 
the  praise's  that  ^r^  bestovre^l  U4>oq  him  -^  aorf^  W>  xkie^  XJbcijr 
ipiiziando^  in  refusing  to  accept  of  foreigo,3ACCpiir  Jwhftt^^A 
great  danger  from  a  single  combat  ia  wliii;h  .be.  Jfinds 
mmself  unequally  cnatclied.'  The  roi^rcncc^dut'  to  a^.m9» 
ns  much  understood  aud  practise^  by  the  b^ra^  oftlhiitaicj 
as  by  the  youths  qf  Sparta.  ,       .'  -   J    ;, 

'  •  *  Itis  -srr  Altich  more  fittifig,  rcplkdhe  of  the  SavageV  to  err  by 
tbe  advice  of  one  whose  long  age  hath  had  cxpcriertcc  oi  maby  things, 
Ibafi'to^  do  right  by  that  of  those  who  have  bad'  tidne*,  that  wer^ 
Diefe  no  oikof  reason  I  would  foilow  your  coanilel/  VoL  iii.  p*  ISO. 

*    St.  Jpalaye  leckoos  eloquence  in  the  catalogue  of  koightly 

Tirtues.     We    have   many  eg^anaples  of  this  ijo.Froiasdxt; 

tbe  present  romance^  equally  truQ  to  the  characiier  of  the 

i^e,  affords  lis  an  instance,  of  the  same  in  Prince  Floraaiaru 

Npthing  can  be  too  absurd  for  a  kpight  in  love  to  preach 

and  practice*     We- have  no  intention  oif  ^ultiplyiag  iastan- 

ces  qQ  so  geperal  a  subject;  but  ue^po^i^nd , the. .character 

of  Prince  fforaoian  tq  the  study  of  «H  tr.ue  Jroviers.  .We  were 

jieculiarlv  delighted  with  the  fau^astipopcupatioptof  tbatror 

l&antic  champioD;  in  writing  virelays  to  the  t^piriisof  bLs  dead 

•r«:afH^-o   «n  iU<.  .«k;i^  thajtth^ot»h^r  kiiigii,li8,atiid  Udie«  wpte 

in  the  palace  of  C^^t^taouoople*.. 

aes  ari^.  in  geaeral  aJLtcpdied  wiib  very 

!>t ;  b^t  we  remarked  one  siirgutari^gr  ia 

nish,  i|)^  aiua^eitf^s  o/  Uio.  preseut  my^ 

►mbats  closely,  r^^emble.  the  newspaper 

^lUe$.    !IE|ven  tlit«  tffms.  enQj)lpy^4trc9 

be  engagement;  betwtie^i,  PaloieriB  and 

UO,  is  enlicely  chiv^rp.«s,  and  yet  tbe 

ei\veen  Guilty  aud  G.ri?giiQO ;,  apd  wo 

d  op  finding  tha^,;i>fter  the  KnighttTof 

lally. wreaked    his  y)bi|geaiice  ^Qfi  Uib. 

,  iv>,  p.  *;:^(i.).  .'^le.  Wtiiself  was  not  9i 

able  to  (cJo  more  ^hat  da}u'  ...  :  ^,V  r  '* 

.  Good  Kipg '  is  w/^ll;^ami»eidiipii|<lii9' 

m  tl^  death  of  Frisol  H  U^Vigff^i  T^. 

II  her^  r^aj^i:k,tii^^i.,the..old\Eoapi^oc 

^spectabW  figH*e .thcongbout  the. !r<M^ 

e  stupid  (JharlemagQcu  celebrated  hj 

^^hoolof:Tarpift.  j  >  .^^   .  .-       ,.   . 

ancisQ  d^.  Mp|g^^ap£iearat6ibft^eibi»|. 

)^  nev/er  ,was  fH.kQQk  ,writt$|f  in  wbip^ 

i  6curyi|y  treated,.  To  sajr^uolihiag  pr 

i  D)fike  no  scriipleatfaU  of br^kiii^  .^' 

law  of  chaitity^  those  who  pride  tbf msetres  ia  tbcU.imnb^i 
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%%  vtrltie  atc'flWJdh  wont}  kni  the' general  reflections  with 
irhfch  the  work  aboBitot»  due  <rf  the  itnost  dcarrilous  nature. 
^  Wfd  theh'qtraitty'toirfwKrtirttotthe  life  of  men  should  be  at 
thefr  pleasure/  and  theh-Tecotnrtens^  to  the  rererse  of  their 
ileietts:'^\Aiimbep'<]^ality  i^V' that  thefy  know  no  mean  b^;«> 
twixt  t(ii&  extrtftfitfi  of  lore  and  hate/    tt  is/alsb  ^natural 
irhen  fecti*  is  at  the  height,  that  despair  shouTd  accbmpanj 
3t>-€&|itfi;iaUy  ii>  women^  whose  ccwn^e  is  so  little  that  theit 
preBencte.  of  mind  fails  them  in  every    thing-/  excepts  in 
tilings,  of   appetite  ;  ^for  then  their   eudden    detefmiim* 
tiotsare  bbUer  thaHiWhot  thewisesUman  in  the  world  could 
de'Vise  after  long  reflection,'  Again : '  it  is  the  nature  of  wo^ 
DDen  to  wish  to  see  discord  and  danger.'    * 
id  Aiore  durable  tlian  Idve ;'  and  moreover  '  i 
e^  of  so  mtich  vanity,   that  •  they  would  gi^ 
souls  to  obtain  any  thing  by  Which  they  con 
to  envy ;  arid  so  strong  is  this  passion  in  tl 
can  equal  it/ 

ta  sh^rt,  so  strong  is  th^e  passion  of  our  author  for  this 
species  of  blaspiieniy,  that  there  would  be  no  end  to  our  quo- 
tations if  we  sihgled  otit  every  individual  instance  of  his  un-^ 
Jrnfehtly  spite. 

The  character  of  the  heroine  isknorec< 
of  Madanle  de  Scudery  and  what  we 
age  of  romance,  thai)  to  the  principle 
It  forms,  indeed,  the  precise  model  ih 
male  Quixote*  chose  for  her  imitation, 
of  iQve  from  the  most  modest  admirer  cj 
dignation  on  .his  devoted  head;  and,,; 
service,  should  theslightestexpression 
be  drawn  by  the  feelings  of  nature  from 
ble  tyrant^she  instantly  flTies  from  his  $i| 
the  shdtne  and  self-reproiBich  which  n 
dU' 'so'^ro^s  a  iriolation  of  decorum.  A 
cfa^Uy  siti  unaccountably  represented  * 

the  term  '  free  condition  ;*  and  here  it  is  observable  that  a 
lfiiikhtt)f''yre,^  condition'  is  one  who  falls  in  love  with  and 
ddmijSlis'ey^'ry  prfelty  girl  he  meets  ;  while  a  lady  of  'free 
^dS^itibn'  IS  she  who  kills  with  disdain  every  unhappy  wight 
wfjo  yenfei^es  to  approach  within  J.he  sphere  of  her  attrac- 
tions.. '  .  *  "  '  -  ,  •! 
'.jSj^t  while  the 'free  condiition'  of 'Miraguar^a  endures 
li^&put  any  relaxation  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
ramabce,  it  ii  bittitfstice  tp  ihe  h^i'oine  to  rernark  that  sh^, 
Jri^erisiWy  softens"  down,  and  betrays  occasional  symptoms  of 
biJtfiiKrf'nattfrer,pkrrffcu!ariy  during  the  trial  of  theeup^and: 
rfaniSf  Ifcteffiew  rti  the  garden  with  whj6h  she  at  last  iWnlgesf 
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hbt  xonstaot  iei;ii|^  which iHntkefannt  attc^dt ibxvilbennbf 
iiselMig  coldnets  ol  berfeemcixxondatl.  '  .I^in  ^  ; )  *- - .. 
*  ^j  tkie-  adnmeistof  Cei: vtto  le&'(ir  ifrnty  emiipmheoai\«  desert^' 
tiQiiioE.reai^rA)irvU  fijid^^atorteitnfiifeDtin  m^ay-ptfiaiigsatc^ 
li^iQ  worhi  fcoar  tyfaioli  that  greajtrmidlMiMimlTfNifiterbtf^iM 
supposed  to  have  tak^n  his  designs.  ThejaimMoii^ofUbf 
d««id  body,  vol.  ii.  p;  206>  probabjy  gave  odeasion  to  one  of 
Sott/QtifxolcJ's  adventareA.  Tlie*  scheme  ^frfiiitropfi  for 
<*j*ertdrnmg  CItristeiwiem,  by  means  of  witbhdtHug  tbe  «ss* 
sisunoe  lof  a  fe'w  of  hei^  most  famous  kti^t^;  mKy  Hhy* 
stiggcjJtcd  lo  tbfe  poor  gentleman  of  La  Macf<^fia  iis  plau  fbt 
the  desirucUon  of  ihe  Turkish  empire.  In  vol.  lif.  p*  1^ 
we^fiad  a  truly 'Quixotic  reason  why  food  is  unnecessary  to 
Icuigbts  errant;  and  Florendos,  after  bis  defeajt  befbref  ibe 
eyes  of  .Miraguarda,'  is  but  the  Ijpe  of  tb^  lyor^hymaaier 
QmKada^  when  he  deLermined  to  pass  away  l;be  ba4  year  .of 
his  enforced  probationin  the  habit  of  a  ^ephfrdmv.  ,  ^ 

:  ",80  turning  away  ff am  him*  be^ivatiddred.ii^'lHe/Ki^gusi.  fate  tjes 
t>«nt  toward  /ijw.  grouiwln  and  t^M^  he  wfBiit  pi\,4H^jaer  p^  1>f 
tb^,,J|fyj  then  pi?$ajnghjipself  under tbc  tUaUow-uf,^  Todf^  ,t^e  ffft 
asleep  for  pure  wearincs«i  ;lnit  ihat  sleep  did  nuC  briii|;witb  U^^k 


ing.  When  tie  awaked,  he  perceivedf  a  flock,  ofabe^ 
by  him,  and  around  the  rock  under  whicli  &e  lay,  w'hox^^rlfpfi' 
%ihg  the  sesi a  under  thiesl'iade  of  some  ash-trees.  *Thfe"sbi^beiil 
who  k^t  them,  seated  on  the  r«ck  iThove,  touthed  a  Ht|t^' 'frdm 
lihie  to  trmc',  whereto  he  recorded  ditties  ahd  madrigafli  -of 'StJch 
paswomite  and  rare  conceits,  that  they  did  not  seeni  t^  prt^dsfe^tifrOfti 
AHianof  sach  hny  ^<^e<^i  at  other  tiaifshe  t^B^ed  u^pIay^oflM  wkWiiss 
ftocktcrdund  him  ti^lked  ^t*  his  sormMs^  asLooe  not! br^  from  svc- 
TOu% f  inter rnpting^.  ki^  word^s  with  stuch^wavy .  sigiir  as-  mndfiiilkM' 
n^io  heard  him  gre«tly  rejientr.hispaHi,  Th^^f i#ttJ  kfliib|»t5rjlK> 
.^Wrd /ttUf.ijite.  Jlhinkin,u  Upon  thi&inau'sigrjrf^^^.4)ieacoi^«^i^ng. 
hJji.Qw*!  iJUe  U^s;'for  ihatgrea^rief,is  i;q|4iaHD!*l^4  ^^Fffi?* 
ijig  >h,at.of  .Qth^rs,;  ^Acknowledging, then  t]^ g^c^he?^^ aj)^  S^^^ 
of  love,  now  mighty  it  is  and  how  widely  it  extend?,  ii.c£n^:^iik 
his  n^iud  that  he  wo.uld  f^n  become  that  shepherd's  companion,  aod 
it  he  would  consent  to  it,  pass  hip  days  with  him  rforevery-onescekii 
his  like,  the  sorrowful  would  consort  with' the 'sorrowful,  the  mirthf 
i?n  with  him  that  is  f^lad;  that  like  should  rejdSce  wiih  like,  'being 
the  rule  of  nason  and  nature. .  lie  found  this  .shepherd  so  much  a 
friend  to  a  ?o!itaVy  lif6,  that ^hc  would  haVe'teJected  his  offeretl  com- 
pany  ;  novorthelf"??,  when  he  iinderstocKl  wherefore  it  was  offered*  he 
was  coiitent<h»l  ihey«hould  be  solitary  togetk<e.r/    Voir  ii.  p.  77. 

tLike  ali  the  po6cs  of  his  country^  FraBciaco  de  Moraet 
.  was^fondof  dtscriptive\ceaery,  aad  ^tbe  pleasant.  Ti^niT 
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nftnij'S^Htigd  tdlris  imagination  eveiy  thiog  that  is  agreeable 
-and  delightful.  It  tamed  -otit  tba|:  thha  shepherd  whom 
FldPindofc  met^  was  no  other  tb&ii  Prince  Floraman^  ixjA  the 
manoer  in  which  he  passed  hit  days  previons  ta  his  beiag 
^ned  by  thkpleasaiiktoo^citratfion^  i&  described  with  great 
jpastoral  ekg«ni«e.  - 

<  Tbe|>  seeing  the  banks  of  tjb<  Tagus  so 
geotU  walcrs  bringing  to  those  ^^ha  beliel^ 
^9^t«n)jplation  tbauot'  delight,  a  wiih,.afc 
time  in  thpsegoodJy  vvppdlt^nds,  andlbexe  t 
ing  horse  and  armour,  there  he  passed  his 
"A»>d\the  |!^reatest  contentation  he  had,  was 
tipoH  his  flute,  and  Vj  grave  in  the  baik  oft 
ous  and  rare  conceits,  such  as  love  and  sor 
ihe  letters  upon  the  trees,  for  in  that  place 
tfjcn  this  Jasted  long  lime,  growing  as  the  p 
fcad  been  graven. '  Vol.  ii.  p.  176, 

pf  the  adventures  best  described  and  mok  worthy  of 
liotice,  besides  the  leadrng  ones  of  Miraguardtt's  ^hieW,  and. 
|he  enchanted  cup  of  the  Thracian  damsel,  we  slVall  only 
point  out  those  of  Uhe  vaulted  chamber/  vol.  i.  p'.  158  ;  *  tte 
jj^etilous  island/  vol.  ii.  p.  fig;  '  Urgahda's  library/  vol.  iir. 
jp.  289  ;  and  above  aill  that  of  unreal  things,  particularly  the 
Ix^ket  beJdby  a  rotten  rope,  &c.  Sec,  in  the  v^ry  beginning 
io{  the  satpe  volume.  All  these  exhibit  great  fancy  and  very 
Hwrtfiil  oianagement.  The  whole  history  of  the  grand  invar 
^^on  of  the  Turks  and  Persians,  the  terrible  battles  wliich  enr 
sued,  and  the  deaths  of  most  of  the  le5)4ing  chjfract^ets  oa  both 
>ikk8,  which  occupy  the  latter  half  of  the  coucluding  volurof^ 
are  as  wild  and  romantic  indeed  as  need  be,  but  yet  put  ta- 
"gefher  ii»  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  con siderabhe  interest 
sattd  produce  a  very  pathetic  effect. 

*i  We  h^ve  now  said  enough  tojustify  the  good  curate's  t*ri- 
{?dHm,  and  again  refer  Oqr  readers  to  Mr.  Souther's  preface 
'foir  a  niiore  general  estimate  of  the  merits  anrf  defects  of  our 
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y      ^  ^  RBUGION. 

A^Tt  l^.y^^rmok^^y  Dtvid  Bridittn^  JD/L.  Minister  c^  the  Stots 
.  Chunhi,  'Arttilery^trcet,   «t7».    Ss.     Williams  and  Smith.  iSOT- 

THE§E  Sermons  contain  neither  any  glaring  defect  nor  any  shin- 
ing excelience.  The  matter  iB  common- place  without  being  enli- 
vened by  any  novelty  of  ii lustration,  or  energized  by  any  force  of 
^eloqwtnce.  ThexioctriiTes  are  what  arc  commonly  called  orthodox; 
but  they  ar^  not  unaccompanied  with  the  penuaaions  of  practical 
inoraiity.  The  author  seems  to  imve  taken  Blair  for  the. model  of 
bis  style  ;.  but  it  is  wanting  in  those  beauties  of  senthnent  and  cyc- 
4ion  whteb  have  obtained  Ibfthe  sermons  of  ptair  such  general  cir- 
Imktioir  aad  such  ^served  applause.  '  ' 

Art.  l6,^-Thovghis  upon  thai  Port  of  Revelations  i»hkh  oompre^ 
>  htndfi^e  ^Utmy  of  theWestem  Empire^or  'Eiirop^pwn  M  (hmu 

mencejfient  qf  Fopcrt^  to  it» i)vertiiroaia\vi\  If^fG^^ktiynprehending  a 

^   Series  of  1^60  Years ;  shewing  the  Unity  of  the  Ftophe&es  of  Da* 

.  ni>€l(i»id,^dr<i9^m(i  the  Afoonltffie  ;  ,and  tkair  tckmr  Ej^i^nitition 

€fihe  Events  v/iich  are  now  iwting  m  Ckristepdom*  B^^^  GhriM^ 
^  £s§.  U^of^ngaii.   .5ro*    Walfcer.  ,  IW?.    ; 
.  f ,    ■        ,     -.  •>       ■        . .       •   .  *  •     '.  •  ^  .  -   .      i 

f  IN  oUr  review  of  Dr.  Woodhouse*s  Comn^enta^y  on  tb«  Apocp« 
lyp^e,  (see  C»  R.  for  Jan.  1807»  p.  31,)  and  of  A|r.  Faber'9  Disiei^ 
tations^  (i^  C»  R.  for  June,  1S07>  p.  1  t3j)  we  havV  very  fuUy  and 
f^cpUcitly  asj^gned  6ut  reason**  lor  considering  the  book  of  Uerf^ 
liitrons  as  a.  spurious  production.  Evtry  additional  work  wbich 
is  written  on  the  subject,  l#nds  to  fortify  dii  in  that  conviction  ;  for 
we  see  that  the  progress  of  time,  itjstead  ofdiminishing,  seems  ratWer 
to  augment  the  difficuhies  of  the  interpretati«?n.  Each  succeeding 
interpretation  scems^to  abound  in  more  numerous' absurdities  than 
that  which  preceded.  A U  is  extravagant  fancy,  vague  hypothesis, 
and  wild  conjecture.  Modern  commentators,  however  much  they 
may  difier  in  other  respects,  seem  to  agree  in  one  particular;  ai^.ea- 
.  deavour  to  accommodate  as  much  of  the  prophecy  aspossit^le  to  the 
leading  events  and  characteristic  history  0/  ibeir  gvirnitimes.  This 
serves  to  inflame  curiosity,  and  to  create  a  relish  r(»:,the  d^ll  mass 
of  matter  \\ith  wBicb  their  performances  usually  abound.  For  ^m 
purpose  they  twist  and  toj^ture  every  expression  into  that  form  which 
best  accords  with  the  nioiiit^ouf  iufwngruitiei  of  any  bypotbesU 
^Afbith  they^espouae, 
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'  TltOfigb  we  cannot  heHow  any  praise  on  Mr.  Goring's  commen* 
'Ury,  yet  we  Am  convinced  of  ch6  goddrfeltf  df  hi^  itiCcntions,  and 
wkh  that  he  biid  employed  his  pen  on  a  subject  less  likely  to  bewil- 
der himself,  and  to  delude  his  fellow  creatures, 

Akt,  \7. — A  Sermon,  preached  at  ike  Anniversary  of  the  Royal 
Humane  Society,  in  8$,  Ann's  Church,  Westminster,  on  April  12* 
!80f  ;  and  on  Juftf  ^V  I8O7,  at  the  Church  cf  All  Saints,  West 
Ham.  By  the  J^po.  Richard  Ytttes^  S.  D.  F.  S.  A.  Chaplain  to 
his  Majesty's  Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea ;  Rector  of  Eisa^  aHa9 
Ashen  ;  and  alternate  Fr^eacher  to  the  Philanthropic  Society^ 
IVfth  an  Appendix  of  miscellaneous  and^  appropriate  Observation^ 
on  Resuscitation,  hy  the  Society.     JUvingtons.     I8O7. 

ATthe  nnniversar}'  festival  of  the  Humane  Society,  it  was  *  re« 
solved  unHnTmwu9]y,tfeit  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be|jTesentcd  to 
the  H«v.  litcbard  ¥«t«ft,  fof  his  excel  lent  sermon  preached  in  favour 
of  this  institution  ;  and  that  he  be  earnestly  requested  to  grant  a 
cofiy  of  the  same  to  tbi?  society  for  poblioation/  Though  we  do  not 
approve  of  one  or  two  points  of  doctrine  on  which  Mir.  Yate»  has, 
we  think,  uniccessaritjr  glanced,  we  Khali  not  presume  to  controviert 
the  judgment  of  this  charitable  institution  on  the  genefal  merit*  of 
his  performance. 

Amt.  i^.'^A  Letter  to  Mr.  D.  Coir,  ontkeSt^edof  &'#  AddteseU 
the  Disunters^    U.    Burditt.     Id07. 

* ■      •    ♦ 

; ^  ^f any  of  the  reformers,'  says  the  intelligent  author  ef  this  pam- 
siiletv  *  were  excellent  a:nd  venerable  men  ;  and  if  therr  Successors 
bad  imbibed  their  spirit,  imitated  their  example,  and  ^aiitinned  the 
great  work  which  they  had  begun^  the  church  of  Bngland  would  long 
agor  have  been  purified  from  many  errots  «nd  corruptions  which 
now  dis^ace  it/  We  shall  not  enter  into  the  subjeci  of  eentro*- 
veny  between  Mr*  Cox  and  the  author,  but  Tequest  both  chtirdh«> 
men  and  dissenters  to  live  in  harmony  with  each  othov  and  to  udfti 
th  adhrancing  the  great  work  pf  righteousness  and  truth. ' 

POETRY.  .    • 

Akt.  fp.^Poems  by  the  Rev.  George  Crahhe,  L.L.  B.  Stfo.  Si.  €d, 
llatchari.     I8O7.  ^  ' 

1WR.  Crabbc's  pict«rtsbf  low  life  are  herepafnted  \yith2i^eat force 
4ind,  unhappily,  also  with  great  truth.  Several  of  these  poems 
passed  the  ordeal  of  public  criticism  twenty- five  years  s^o ;  amongst 
them,'  the  Village  and  the  Library,  which  had  considerable  eclat. 


and  appear  to  us  yet  the  first  in  merit  of  the  totfectiorfc  However 
since  the  author  has  in  his  preface  brought  forward  teslirhonials  irt 
£■ r  Li-  :i:_„- / %^- .•*.iA-^._   '      parsiinonious  <  " 

zer  of  'flie  $u1 
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favour  of  his  compositions  from  6r/!]fotfhson,  so  parsiinonious  of 
praise  5  from  Edmund  Burke,  the  celebrated  anityz^  of 'flie  $ub« 
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Ihne  niiA  fhaixttM  t  fbm  (%ar)«s  Pox,  c^ireetaf  tasie  in  invkt  p# 

to  bftte  sated  thi&  empire  from  ittt  tde^U  whiobtntout^e'contraqf 
tc  those  he  urged  bave  pr6diiiced;^^8iii€e'tht96e  g9(«iV,^|}eil'tlM^  dmt 
belote  the  ptfblie  as  the-rcrviewer»  of  Mr.  Crabbe  «  poettc  work%  we 
leel  btir^vrs  eihaneipitiid  fr^iA  etcjiy  -duty  of 'pratf^  <ft  etnmfed^ 
the  collection  before  m  '  Ver«e  ^yhkh  pleasech  i|tid  Mgifed  tiie  aft- 
tftntion  of  sneh  th«ti«  niay^  faiiijr  e^ypect  approbation  Irom  the  ^taent 
tace  of  readers,  who  do  fiot  abjure  the  Miiii!»  iq  wbt^ever  pti^b^ 
those  divimtiei  may  choOiK?  to' ^ai^d^. 


poLmcs. 


AitT,  SO^T-i^^wifffA-y  o»  the  Jttfustite  andlmftHcy  cfitut  tate  AiUA 
upon  i)enmark'      8po.  2$.  6rf.     Matthewa  <uti/' L^rgb;  1807« 

Art-51.— ?r^e  jfof/cj/  o/'/^c  Bhckadiirg  Sifitein  ; '^t^ied  ^kA  X^ 
Mervations  on  the  prest/it  ^tuge    of  the  War.  '  iti  a  LcUet^  j^  4i 
\  Jriehd.    2s.  6d.     Efti«abam.  Wilson.     J807.        —  ^  '    - 

WE  have  periisi'd  l>oth    these    exrellent  paniph^ets    wilfc  c<iiiSH. 
der^bje  sntisFacUon,    The  politidral  opinions  whkn  they  contawn  Are 
l^«>e» .  and  the  "p)oralUy  wWch  ihcy  breathe,   pafticulifly  fbe  ^ni, 
„is  uafis^rend^iatly  good.  'Hie  authors  of  both  vcryjti^tfy  repro49«e 
ibe  I'dte  atrocious  a^ressToii  on  Denmark;     the  coftsequehoeeof 
Vfliq^i  J^p^nd  ^^ilUoujjhav^  oceasion  t6  deplore.     Hadtb*  vakte 
of,  l^eplMpdei-^which , we  haYe  brought  from  Copenhagen  been,*^««n 
times  as  great  as  it  is/  it  would  but  ill  have  repaid  us  ^r  the  losr  of 
that  character  which  we  once  held   anipng  the  nations  df  Eurikpe, 
fpr^^n^ro^itv,  for  hon^r*  and  integrity.  Viewed  apart  from  all  moral 
\(Pi^iderations»  by    which    it   is  uuequivocaDy  condenmed,    th^e 
was  nothing  manly  or  courageous    in  the  plan,   or  itt  the  «xe« 
coition.     The  Danes,,  supf^sing  that  we  cherifched    towards    them 
thesar9e^pacific,intenti^)ns  which  they  did  towards  us,  were  surprised 
«nd  attacked  unawares  in  ihe  midst  of  the  security  of  peace  and  the 
confidence  of  amity.     With  the  most  insidious  treachery 'OU!r  nimii« 

Jlers  watched  a  favourable  opportunity,  and  assailed  ;thiln "with  oa* 
exp^Ct^d  ferocity  us  a  tyger  poujices  upon  his  un&uspectitig  pfe]^« 
Bpt  though  the  crime  was  successfutly  perpetrate  J, because  noreshi- 
ance  could  bema<le,yet  let  those  who  advised  tli^  measure  renember 

.  th^tibe,  day  of  reckoning  is  btill  to  come!  AUCurope  from  oaeo^Uie-   , 
raity  to  the  other  is  crying  aloud  for  vengeance  on  their  guilty  heads. 

^Wheii  we  think  on  the  acr,  we  cannot  help  blushing  for  the  irre- 
trievable  disgrace  which  it  has  brought  on  otir  country..  And  if  any 
thing  be  likely,  either  as  a  mbrul  or  a  political  cause,  taconsunxma{e 
our  destruction,  it  is  this  black  and  bloody  deed.  As  a.moiral 
c^use,  it  has  subjected  us  to  the  displeasure  of  the  Deity,  and  to  the 
letribulive  wrath  of  bis  moral  govcriiinent ;  as  a  political  causej  it 
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mty  an«a»in*i:by/tt>ns»«*«r*ii«»*.  ^  profit  or -.li^i^,  tKa»  Uy  its  ngvci^r 

:leti^csf<#£Qii«^inercbayif«..»ii(i  io  A^e  fniiids  of,<)iH'^mei*canu]e  palitir 
i3Cimi9,  :iyiofih  'Wp  pa»c<iCally'oJ^»?y.  We  do  iwt  co^vsider  that  tht 
spoihitions  of  injustice  are  n^yer.  perfni*o<pot>;.  and  that  at  best 
tbey  ccnstitute  oniy  a  precarious  property,  which  in  the  end  proves 
a  cause  oicatatuity  which  greirtiy  exceedsall  the  co;itingent  benefits. 
When  our  ministers  found  that  they ,  i^ad  got  the  Danish  fleet  and 
stores  into^heir  possession,  weliave  no  doubt  that  they  congratulat- 
ed themselves,  on  the  vigour  and  the  wisdom  of  their  jiroceedings^ 
^iatHi  'with/^e^  pres^rgaio^  they .  Uttie . rejected  on,  the  eventual 
lost^vfeich  9itisC  accrue  fr^ov  thus  proatrbtin^ihe  honour  uf  the  nation 
in  the  dust,  and  exciting  the  indignation  of  the  world  against  an  fict  of 
jUdpf^lleM  injysticiB  ajul.atroqity*  The,  nieasure  of  a  general 
;blodi^ade  df  the  whole  Cf»ast  of  Europe^  which  the  Ehgtisli  ministry 
have  since  adopted,  Ua  declanvM^n  of  notiiing  bi\t  TreipdteTtcef  and 
.folly.  It  is  impotent,  betause  we  can  never  carry  fl  into  execu- 
iion^  fAd  if  we  could  tar^v  it  into  execution,  it  would  stilP be  un* 
wise»  iCor  it  would  opoi>ate  less  against  our  enemies  than  dursefyes. 
JL^i^  iadeed^niy  enabling  our  exasperated  foe  ta  darfy  his  dWn  de- 
aigi^  jQla  «3|LecutiQt),  of  excluding  gs  from  every  specie^  of  tuade  anrd 
.inlerc<H|r«e  witJi  the  continent.,  Buonaparte  will  not  iidipitf iitb  his 
Wrbovir<»  a  single  ship  that  lias  touched  upeTi  our  shores,'  and  ^% 
ooght  tiy  r^paen^ber,  that  the  continent  can  btttter  dis|)enilcf  i^rth'pHfr 
produce  atid  manufactures,  than  \ye  cau  with  the  canihieffdc  6f  thb 
tmmdent.  /  ,\,[' ■   \    ['_', 

Art.  a^.--rAf  O'ilk.  By  the  JafHof  ofPJnin  FacU^  or  «  Mi^iew 
vftkt  CoHfiuct  of  the  Jate  Ministers.  Third  Edition*  ^to;  5»< 
StocktJaie.     1807..  ' 

TH  E  remarks  ^hich  we  have  mad^ 
graat  oMasure  verve  as  a  refutation  of 
mBrtfaxie&  ibe  present  performance ;  the 
itirjSfitUFct  <d  the  Danish  marine  as  a  mi 
plauds  the  i^rUiiant  execution  of  thi< 
With  respejci  to  the  policy,,  it  is  of  muc 
vrbich  in  private  liferelevatcs  many  an  i 
iog  aluiu<ie  of  the  gallows;  and  with 
tbeact^  we  think  tbatiiriiliancy  might  w 
<>f  a.  itrbber,  who  breaks  iiUo  a  house 
plunders  it  of  every  valuablei  sets  it 
^CR  and  childjren  to  perish  iq  t^e  tames !       . 
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Akt^  23.— On  the  Maritime  JligkU  i>f.Gr$at  BriiaJm*  i  ftadcl.  Ift^l 

THIS,  writer  says,  'wo   can  f>ft)y  OHiatenfet  Benspartct's  <tNl»  («f 

continental  aggrandizement  by  it,  Birktiib  cocto  qI  Mmrifimei&igkts^ 
a  code  .which, ,  whikt  it  U  fouiuled  ud  tl^  princi)^)es.  of  secMmcy'^^Mi^ 
self-presefvauon,  is  coj:npaubie jwnh  the  fxirestpriRCipklft  af  jwti«^^ 
and  in  euabliog  us  to  carry  on  the  virar  willy  vi^ar,  wiU"  dpeu  ^~<^ 
the  puWi]  t>f  «  s«CMie  peace/  \V«  du  not  precisely  know  -^bmt  litt» 
futhor  means  by  '  Maniimc  Rights;'  ar.ti  w«  tmppose  ihat4te  m» 
the  word  asoiieof  mighty  i»ound,  but  to  which  uodefimte  nit*a]iiiig  i:» 
alfixed.  The  c^e^jn  :*ii#nt>t  and  c»iiiw>t  be  made  priviita  pr«pcrty> 
It  b  a. va^t  highway,  dt^n^t  by  l*ro>HJ^nce  Ctvr  ike  tiittrcetwrse  of 
all  naii 0^)8^  and  to  cc^niuct  the  inmi  diiitant  parts  of  ^iTeHrorid  in 
bonds  of  ain!ty  Hnd  peace.  A»  far  u^  right  i&  conoeroed  (if  by 
right*  we  jueaiJ  whai.is  fouiuled  ou  the  .basi^  e/ justice,  or. the  ^H  of 
the  Deity),  one  nation  ha»  as  goo*i  a^r)g])l(ootivigatetya]^pitd)foad 
as  atvother :  s^nd  if  therefore  by  t^c  ^  M^r^tinie  Kigbts'  oi  ftiM*m^ 
thit>  writer  mean^  that  the  ocean  isour  «gxcliisive  proper  iy«4av«|& 
i\hich  no  ship  of  any  pther  nation  has  a  right  to  pass^  wilhQlit^9t}f 
pcrmissTOD,  the  precepts  of  justice  and  roofality,  in  violation  of 
^hich  no.  pernaanent  right  can  be  eirt^hliske4r  will  siot  autb^99. 
the  construction  \vhicb  he  puts  up«n  the  t^rtn^  As  tl^^  ocean  isibe 
commcm  property  of  all  w,bo  h^yoshipstQ  lauacb  uponita.  watfwrs, 

THE  MARITIME  JilOiTrSpF  NATIONS  UVUT  BK  HI&ClVaOGAL;  l)lU- 

for  one  nation  to  declare. its, maritime  ri^ta  to  be.  pafamew^lto 
those  of  every  other  nation  in  the  world,,  is  dowuright  ^yfami^  aaH 
injustice:  it.  is  a  right  which  force  only  can  support s^ hut  ^iia^ 
which  morality  disclaims,  and  which  nothing  but  violence  upholcts; 
is,  in  our  vocabulary,  not  a  ri^ht  but  a  wrong;  it  ismuck  tke  wn^e. 
as  if  a  robber  should  post  himself  on  4he  bigkway,  and  deelf^^  tba^ 
no  passenger,  who  was  weaker  than  hi mseit,  should  proceed  on  his 
tourney  without  submitting  to  what  lie  might,  in  civil^  diplomAtju^ 
knguage>  caU  hisr/gi5/<2/**f<?rf^,  - 

MISCELI^ANEOUS. 

Ant.  24.^vJ  eoncise  Treatise  on  the  Efewentary.  Prineipfea^ FitfVH- 
,  Fainting,  _  and  Drauiffg  in  IVater  Cuhjiurs^  without  the  Md  e^  # 
Master  i  ^itk  Instruction's  far  mixing  the  variovs  'i^iaU.  Embtl* 
Usihed  v^ith  a  Numlier  t^'  easy  ExampJes^  delineated  from  JVo^Wf- 
Ta^h^h  are  added,  Instruction^for  Fainting  on  Satin,.  Silky  if<L 
grov    Riley.      1807.  , 

.THE  writer  of  this  pamphlet,  whoever  he  miiy  be,  3e^m$  to  b* 
a  complete  master  of  the  art  of  pui&T>g;  mud  we  tiiiiik  that  the  lo^' 
tery  otiice-kcepers  viho  want  an  addition^  to  their  host'of  'ppif$r^y 
would  do  well  to  tnke  ihi*  gentleman  into  tlieir  <|mpk>y.  He  might 
then  a(ior;i  tiieir  attraci^e  hills  of  fare  wiihsofae  ctt  Mr.  Ril«y*a  dk^ 
water  corours,  or  make  them  more  delicious  by  soma  of  his  taove 
alias ^-WQxe  columbine,  uove  elephant,  zvotc  i?n ferial,   wm^e  rayak^ 
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-movt  sppcr-itoyMl,  »€^e  wtdium,  and  other  drawing  paper,  w*icli 
this  pamphlet  is  intended  to  recommend.  Ihe  name  of  Dr. 
Thornton  i*  fo  abundnntiy  praised  in  the  course  of  this  illiterate 
perfornance,  «nd  there  is  withal  such  a  <learib  of  siibstance,  -and 
tfuch  s^  superfltnty  of  froth  in  every  page,  that  we  >houUl  have  beeu 
iuclijM4  t«  believe  that  the  pamphlet  was  written  by  the  docio^- 
bimsjflf».jf  wc.had  not  known  that  the  doctor**  unc<mnt{m  modesty 
^nd  troBsctndtmt  attainmenU^  precluded  the^  possibility  of  such  ^ 
«uppodtiqn. 

4A  RT.  2^. — Mr.  Blare's  Statement  of  a  Correspondence  with  Richard 
PhiUips^  Esq.  Sheriff,  Sf^e.  «^c.  rci^pecting  (he  Antiquary s  Magazine* 
!*•     Crosby. 

IN  th0  various  disputes,  which  happen  between  individu-ils,  it  is 
SO  4 iffiicul t  |o  ascertain  who  is  right,  and  who  is  wrong,  and.  50 
iinpe^ibje  to  judge  fairly  and  candidly  from  the  statement  pt  only 
^De  of  the  parties,  that  we  shall  dismiss  the  subject  without  further 
consideration. 

A>|T.  2S, — A  familiar  Treatise  on  Perspectivt 
and  those  who  are  unacquainfed  with  the  Pri^ 
Geometry  ;  whereby  in  a  few  Days  sufficient 
may  be  karned  to  enable  any  Person j  accusto, 
Peneilt  to  draw  Landscapes,  and  the  simpler 
perspective  4ccuraey.  By  W.  Daniel,  \2mu, 
5s.  half  bound.     1807. 

THIS  treatise  is  written  with  sufficient  perspicuity,  and  is  well 
caki|1ated  to  answer  the  end  for  which  it  was  designed. 

Art*  ^7 '''^Introduction  to  an  Analytical  Dictionary  of  the  Englisi 
Language.  By  David  Booth.     Edinburgh.  8ro.  Johnson.     160^ 

IN  the  year  1805,  thd  learned  and  ingenious  author  of  the 
present  work  published  '  A  Prospectus  of  an  Analytical  Dictionary 
fsf  the  English  Language ;'  in  which  he  had  proposed  to  distribut<^ 
the  vocabulary  in  classes,  beginning  ^vith  the  explanation  of  the  root, 
and  proceeding  with  the  ramifications  of  meaning  in  ita 
different  combinations.  As  the  prefixes  and  terminations  in 
<tbe  Eiigiisb  language,  which  ^ary  the  primitive  signification  of 
A  word,  are  very  numerous,  Mr.  Booth  in  order  to  avoid 
the  perpetual  repetitions  which  would  otherwise  have  been  occa* 
Jioned)  determined  to  define  their  meatiing,  once  for  all,  in  an  in- 
troduction. And  as  circumstances,  which  we  sincerely  regret  to 
henTf  iiavjB  retarded  the  publication  of  this  proposed  dictionary^ 
Idr.  Booth  has  published  his  introduction  in  a  separate  volume. 
MtLtiy  parts  of  this  volume  we  have  perused  with  singular  satisfac* 
iioa;  and  can  safely  recommend  it  to  the  reader,  as  containing 
jHf^iuQ  a  short  compass  a  j^reater  quantity  of  genuina  €tf  mologica) 
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feTudftion,  r<fla^c  to  t!!ie  Tofmatitrti  w^d^tructtfrebnii^En^htt^ 
guage,  tbaii  any  work  with  whrch^  w^  are  aequaiWt^d.  'Rfr'.  Booth 
has  cerlainJy  been  mucti  mdebtferf  lo  the  labours  "of  Mr.  ttbrnc 
'^o6k^l  bw  «t^n,  after  dMuctirtg  h'ts  ob1i«atbfis  tdi'ihat'^^rtaethan, 
^nc^gh  will  remain  tb  cstablisb  his  dlttm  to  *t!le  titfte' of' i'coKeti, 
«rudite,  mid  penetrating  philologist :  we' wish  thit  ttny^hltigSve 
couW  5»y  could  encourage  hiro  to  proceed  with  yigourvipthc 
publication  of  his  dicti6nary.  We  cannot  assert  tliat '  great  will 
be  his  reward  ;  for  wc  well  know  the  capricious  and  volatile'nature 
€)f  public  favour,  and  the  uncertainty  of  literary  undertakiiigs ;  but 
we  i\te  well  Assured  from  the  present  specimen,  lhat^4^eat'^'^l,^J^ 
Lis  dcsertv 

Art.58.— .(^  Rrply  to  fie  Strict urrs  of  the  Edinhurgh  Recim  oj?  tht 

Foreign  Policy  of  Marquis  fVclfeslei/'s  Administration  in   India  t 

*    ampritiuf^  an  Etaminatiim  of  tike  Idte  Transactiemg  in  (ke  Ctir' 

'  natic^    Uy  Latvicnce  Pttndas  Cdmpbeii,  iBa^. '   6s.  CaWl.    I W^ 

.  THE  publication  which  passes  utvder  tl>e  name  of  ihifE/^fth^r^ 
lltriew,  bus  in  many  of  its  dit>qtiisition8  exhibited  a  c0r»iideraW4 
^)are4>f  intellectual  ability,  enlivened'  occa8iotoHy*t>/«tmft>'salHif 
i&f  wit,  and  wbAt  many  may  peHmps  f4?el  equally  «ti*i«iliiht,'t<ftfl^' 
•ideralile  vi/ulente  of  abu^^el  As  tifeie  gcmtletnfen  rev^i^v  hrt¥fiA'(m 
•iniciw,  ebiy  Ira^ve  fcii  opportunity,  which  the  MonttJty  t/r<)fitfc*l 
"WfYicwett;  chi  not  cnjo^,  of  selecting  out  of  the  diutfl6l^fflas€»^f  pUb- 
ii«B>fohty  «ujch«s  they  are  either  best  prepareil  '  to  ^eflliseisif/^oi^ 
mo**  prone  tpconvure  or  comnvent ;  and  as  their  *miirt)ei^!*  ajpl^^»^^ 
Miy  at  ibe  oxpiratioiv  of  every  three  months,  they  have  more  tiift« 
to  uligBsfrnheif  matter  than  they  could  hate 'if  tliey  #*l^ecitfc^ 
peUai  :lw  notice  'th«?  multitudiiyoos  prodtiction*  of  tte  cpfi^ 
hSLiLtio  I>ring*out  a  number  at  the  end  of  every  month*  Ttese'  cir- 
c^om^^ncf  s  iiaie  operated  very  much  in  their  fav^ao^  an4  lui^«-p^ 
cured  Yor  iheir  work  a  very  extensive  cii'culatiom;  But  %*%  t^t?#eifw)t  ft 
little  surprised  to  fiird  those  gentlemen,  who  in  many  instances  have 
fiAaiiifcbied-no  sitfiiUT  portion  of  stront^  and  (iiscriofiiuating^.liitallecr, 
roe<m»atebdk)|^  the  pM^oj^gation  ofthe  church  of  Ea^ar^l  itnoiisshe 
lli^^^,  urtdiei'  the  power  and  influence  of  government,'  fts-^die^*^^ 
means  of  conciliating  their  affection^.*  /     .  jij    uc  'I- 

If  these  be  the  />e«/  means  of  conciliation  which  we  poa^a&ia 
Jn<Hn,  ihc\'  will,  if  persisted  in,  as  recent  accounts  tend  'W'ofdve, 
^evM*  that  continent  for  ever  from  the  grasp  of  otit  ddminr6*iir  ^hfc 
efthv/Msion  of  the  IliniKis,  if  it  ever  take  place,  wilhbe'p^otlaced% 
fin-  stUnt  progression  of  reason,  and  the  slow  operatiofis  of^t/rir 
-thor  tlian  by  the  pragmatical  intrubion  of  roethodtst. missionaries, 
\\)\\i  thc*ir  senseless  and  intolerant confessiorta  of  fkith^supporCeiif^ 
.the^rhetfin  the  FAllnhurgh  Review  proposes,- by  *Y*^-'pcrtl^l*>«(i 
'tf^ihienre  of  government*  We  cannot  ertter  at  lengthiifto'thipAitJfect 
•<»»  difference  between  Mr.  Camtpbeil  and  the  writers bf  that' revieW  ; 
l)Ui  we  think  that  \Jr.  C.  does  not  appear  to  any  disadvantage  ifVJtfafr 
c  i-bat  \t;irii  the  foi:|nidiiye  ranj^  aiid  41^  of  4^^  critlc»li^^tifcgpVi»tt. 
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Ant. i$$.^A,]igpi€ral,^  JPronm^mg .  JXioOmLr^f  $}^ming  ^  pnc 

M^  tie  Orthog^'mfhif^  EfXplanafM>n^:  A^cfintimt^ont  auM  Prmun^ 

.  ci^id^^^af  4tUtMe,ff$tris(rand  f^o^f  Ofiprfived  Texms  wi  4Mfingluh 

X^af^ufl^e^  jacciff^ding  to  the  pr^stent  PraUice  of  thinWiP  tmifymt 

,  J^xico^mpkef^s  ami ,-  Qrattfrf-  -  %.  W*  ^fffitldr  M^>>Ai.  AutktHr  of 

THE  type  of  this  work  fs  very  clear,  tfje  paper  very  ^oodt,  and  the 
accentuation  of  the  v^ords  in  general  correct.         ^^  ^     ^ 

Aht.  SO.-^ChropoIogtcdl,  Biographical,  and  ' Misceltanequs  Exer* 
ciseSf  ofi  arnew  Plan^  desi gntd  for  the  daily  Vse  of  Young  Ladies, 
By  iVm.  Butter^  Teacher  of  fVriting^  Accounts,  and  Geography ^ 
in  liodies*  JSchools,    T]ie  third  Edition^  enlarged.  \2mo*     Harris. 

THS  p«cti)i«r:diaradtei9stic«>f'tb}s  work^ra  that  of  rect^^^g^fhe 
most  remarkable  circumstances  tinder  every  day  in  the  y^r;  as  for 
tf9&»fHple,  under  January  the  first,  we  find  the  coronation  of  WtUiain 
tint  Comju^wr;  the  origin- of  Swiss  titberty  in  the  history  ot  WHIiam 
T;«J)l;:ith«f4«^hH)f  (i^is  XU  ;>  tW Union  of  Irdiatid  witlJl^<}r9«tlBvi4 
taiti;  the^isc^ery  of  the  oew^pfemtt Ceres,  by  M.  PklBBi^:  &3Ci  s.A 
variety  of  lAiorjnation  is  thus  .mingled  with  a  cei>tain  fminpiim  of 
amusement,  ami  though  we  cannot  asseAfe  to itll  that fM p.  .&l>«iys 
in  praise  of  j)i$  owa  plan»  yet  we  think,  that  k  nuiy  rende£:sQi9«6cr** 
vice  to  the  memory.  But  we  are  of  opinion,  that  jt;k:Qn>tlie  whol« 
better  ea^Ottlat^d  for  a  loui^ging  book  to  Ha  on  a  parloiurt wiadow  fW 
Ibituitous  perusal^  thai)  as  a  cbroiiological  imtructor  6)r  tb^  dmly. 
«4e  of  young  ladies.  The  great  events  ofbi&tory  ii|ay  be  studied 
with  much  more  advaiktage  in  the  regular  coacatenations  -  of  time; 
than  in  their  incidental  connection  with  any  particular  day  of  U>q 
Aveek,  With  respect  to  literary  information,  thi&.  is  ao  a^  ©£ 
'  technical  expedients;  and  hence  perliaps  there  is  salittie  realttfteptb 
^r  solidity  of  erudition*  ..  i      i      '. 


Akt.  51. — A  Cr&idc  to  useful  Knowledge,  or  theEkmerUsofAsit^o* 
I  npmfr  Geography,  Natural  PMlos9phy,  Mythology^  amdJUtktoryj^ 
.  Deugnedjor  the  Use  of  Schools.  The  Fourth  Edkim^'k^miii 
^  ^s.6d.  bound.     Boosey.     1807.  f^ 

\TIi£m6st  useful  part  of  this  work  is  the  chronological  table 
s^bjofneti  ;  the  demand  for  a  fourUi  edition,  auguring  its  favourably 
reception,  precludes  us  from  the  necessity  xjf  entering  into  any  detail 
ofits  merits  or  defects. 

Art*  3^,-^ Sketches  \^  Utfman  Atanners,  delineated  in. Stories  in. 
■  tended  to  itiustrate  the  Characters,  Religion,  and  regular  pus* 
toms,ofthe  lahabitpnts  qfdiferent  Parts  of  the  WTorM.  By  Pns^ 
cHla  Wakefield.  12)»a.     barton  aftd  Harvey.  iSOj;, 

AVE  are  always  rejoiced  to  sec  any  ptoduction  of  Mrs..  Wakefield. 
It  » intended  in  this  small  volume  tq  Con^bine,  inifew  sim|;la  iioi 
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Mct»ristic  manners aDd  peculiar customr ^<ttA^i^l t6untries.  !if6st 
of  lb«  incident$,  as  well-as  the  deseripttoh*,  ate  jga^i^ed  fftnit  the 
i»hting9  of  travellers  of  esfiibliidi^  reptltafioi^r  W«  fi'ti^tfbat  Ibe  fstir 
Kiitbor  will  ^xperioiice  cbul  iii4iilgencQ  A^om 'fhepfUbttb  #1^ch  the 
able  manner  iiA  wkiab  she  bas^'executed  herdesigtt  justly  entitles  her 
to  expect.. 

Art;  33. — TTie  Twin  Sisters  ;  or^  the  Advantages    of  tteti^ian, 
\%mo.  3J*  Second  Edition.  Harris^    IvSOT. 

ON  the  score  of  morality  we  ^ave  no  objection  to  the  |  Twii» 
SFsiers ;'  but  as  a  novtl,  it  has  not  the  least  claim  to  our  apptfiuse, 
iimsriiuch  as  it  is  as  dull  and  prosing  a  performance  as  ever  i^ssued 
from  the  pen  of  methodism,  and  as  opposite  to  the  manners  oJTthe 
pc^tientl  gifReratioti  as  melbodism  to  reason  &nd  coimnon  sense. 

A%T.'  3i.'-^R^pftrt  qfthe  Ctmfnittee  of  tfit*Jfriemi  Institution^  re04 
io^  tJU  gmerai  Meeting  (M  tfte  \brh'  Juty*  1807  rtbget^r  pith  the 
Sjules  tnml Hegulatiom  tshich Toere  tften  dstoptl^flfof'  thi  Go'ieintntni 
fif  ihe  Sucietu,  ivo.     Phillips,  Lombard  Sli't>e1.   1807. 

THE  objects  of  this  insiitution  dre  represented  to  bc^ 

\^     To  collect  and  diffusa,  throughout  this  country,  accurate  jn- 
fbrmation  respecting  the  4in£ufal    productions   of  Airica  ;    and,  .i»r 
general, .re?peCling  ihe  agricultural  and  commercial  capacities  of  Uie 
itfrican' Continent,  and  the  inlellectualj  morale  and   political  condi- 
tionf  of  its  inhalxiarits. 

2r .  Tf»  pi'oniot'e  the  instruction  of  the  Africans  in  Ict^rs  and  m 
tfsetuf 'k^^Owledce,  and  to  cultivate  a  friendly  conuectioix  4i;itli  the 
natives  of  that  Continent.  ,        ,  «v  . - 

^.  To  endeavour  to  enlighten  the  rmmU  of  (he  Afvic%ns  ^jlb.  1^ 
Spect  to  their  true  interests  ;  and  to  diffuse  information  aihongst  then* 
i-especting  the  means  whereby ,thcy  may  improve  the  present*  oppcM^ 
ttmity  i)f  substituting  a  beneficial  commerce  in  place  tii  tb^  SfaVe' 
Trade.  ,  ^      ^ 

4.  Tn  introduce  amongst  thern  such  of  1\\t  imjrt*6Vemel3t5  and' 
Bseful  arts  of  Europe  as  are  suiteti  to  their" condition- 

'^,  Tir  promote  the  cultivation  of  the  African  soil,  not  only  by 
^.xcifmgand  directing  tlie  industry  of  tbiJ  taaliye5»»  but  by  fuTnishing^ 
ivbcre  it  may  appear  advantageous  (o  dp  «o,  useful ^eds  Bnd.jjiftil&ty 
and  iinplenienis  of  husbandry.  ^  »  r.   ,   .    », 

6*.  Tp  introduce  amongst  the  inhabitants  beneficial  medical  dis- 
tovcricii.  ^  ».  '  >    .         .'.'.*  fp     * '• 

7»  To  ohtaiiji  knowledge  ^f.tbe  principal  iaogUJ^ges  of  Mtk^f 
ami,  as  has  already. been  fouixl  to  l>a,practicftblA>'  to/ediice  them-  to 
writing,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  tiie  diffusion  of'  informaliun,  a^dM^tg 
the  natives  of  that  country. 

8.  To  employ  suitable  agents  and  to  establish  cortTpsponffenccs  w 
A^WapgowudvisiMjilt,  '<Mi  to^tf»tV^d|^  j(ni  f^tvdrd  mdt^WiSir'A^ 
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terfKize  and  exertion  in  promoting  any  ojf  the  purposes  of  the  In^ti* 

These  objects  appear  to  be  highly  ratioiial  in  the  plan,  laudable 
in  the  attempt,  and  not  liMyto  iQ|ji>cajrry  in  tb:  execiuiofw  We 
Cannot  h«.Lp  bestowing  great  praise  on  the  good  sense  of  the  soeiety, 
fqif  not  combiaiug  tlicir  benevplei}j(t^:{3t^  for  ^preadia^  tiiei  beadlt  of 
-  civilization  over  tbe  continent  of  Africa  with  any  absurd  project 
for  chairglng  the  religious  creed  of  the  natives  by  means  of  evange-^ 
licB^intsstonaries  and  roethodtstical  fanatics*  A  nominal  Christianity 
Is  all  that  can  ever  bfe  expected  to  be  introduced  among  a  people  im- 
mersed in  ignorance  and  barbarism,  and  unacquainted  witiithe  arts 
<^civij  life.  The  true  Christianity  is  a  pre-eipinently  rational  woi'sbip, 
and  best  fittexl  for  that  people  who  have  attained  a  high  degree  of 
civilization.  In  proportion  as  Africa  becomes  civilized,  the  facililies 
will  increase  for  her  becoming  christian.  Bur  to  attempt  to  cJiriS' 
iianize^  befoi^  we  ciwW;re,  is  to  begin  the  work  atlthe  wrong  end, 
and  to  raise  a  superstructure  without  first  laying  a  foundation.  The 
absurd  and  preposterous  attempt  of  the  Calvinist  Missionaries  to 
make  proselytes  in  India,  willy  if  they  be  not  cJiecked^  produce  an 
internal  convulsion  in  that  vast  comment  that  will  end  in  the  sub~ 
version  c5f  British  government  in  that  quarter  of  the  world.  -Tbe 
massacre  at  Vcilore  ought  to  teach  us  a  wary  circumspection  in 
any  attempt  which  opposes  the  rooted  and  long-establisl^ed  pre- 
jlosseissions  of  the  natives.  ,         ,  \ 

Art-  35. — A  Speech  on  the  UtiUty  of  the  learntd  Languages,  deli* 
leered  at  the  Great  Room,  No.  22,  Fktadilly,  on  the  gth  ofJpr% 
1^07 9  tshen  the.foUemng  QuesiioH  was  discussed:  **  Is  the  assertipn 
tii  Mr.  Cubbett  true,  chat  the  learned  Languages^  as  a  Part  of 
general  Education,  are  worse  than  useless  ?"  To  which  is  addedj 
•a  humojkrous  Speech  on  the  Question  relating  to  the  Mad  Dogs,  By 
Samuel  Fletnitig,  A.M.  late  Tutor  to  the  Yow\o  Roscius,  Author 
,^f  Mveral  PuMitaiions.     8x?o.     i^.     Bent.     I8O7. 

IF  the  sense  or  wit  of  ihis  pamphlet  be  measured  by  the  le;;gtl|., 
of  thAiitJ^piige,  Mr.  Fleming  may  be  thoCight  to  possess  a  consi- 
deiable  ^are  of  both  ;  but  if  any  other  criterion  be  employed,  we 
fear  that  he  will  be  fbund  deficient  both  in  sense  and  wit.  .\ 


TQ  CORRESPONDENTS.  '*' 

WE  liave  received  Mr,  Josse's  reply  to  ibe  strict ur*esS*fhrch  "ap-^ 
peared  in  the  Anti-Jacobin,  on  Mordente's  Spanish  Grammar.  We 
are  obliged  to  Mr.  Josse  for  the  high  opinion  which  he  expresses 
of  our  ii^paf  tiality  }  but  we  have  not  the  pretufapuon  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  our  feUow.lal^ottrerfi  in  tb^  basdfleiH  of  reviewing.  Mr« 
J  one's  MS.i»  left  for  him  at  our  publisher's. 

We  fwe  satisfied  with  Mr.  Parkinson's  explanation. 

We  request  Mr.  G>rrooul  to  tmuse  himself  with  his  philostiphical 
speculations. 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  PUBUd* 

'titK  MUeroiis  te^imoolar  6f  onsollcitod  upprotiition,  reflpecliii|;  ike  iiii«. 
|pafti<l  eomhift  of  imr  Reticw,  which  wc  haTc  lately  receiveclfironi  «n 

^  ptrtt  of  file  cMHifryv  in^c  dtteriahied  at  to  tniike  new  and  mote  ?  i^pof* 
00*  eiftriiot^  ta  merit  the  fnrdiir  whieb  we  hame  obtained.  We  hat^ 
a£coriHti|^l.T  made  tach  arraa^MBentt  at  will  hatter  enable  6nr  critidd 
induttrj  t«»  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  inolioh^  of  the  preat.  We  vefiit 
from  within^  to  draw  any  inyidiout  f orapariions  between  oarself  et  and 

'  mrr  eompef  itors  <  bnt  we  believe  that,  even  at  pretent*  no  other  Review 

'  it  seperior  to  onr  own  in  an  interesting  variifty  df  mdtler,  oi  m  iheearijr, 

.  notice  of  BewpeblicatioM. 

Our  poGtical  and  our  rdifpont  prhid)ddsarei  wd  tmst,  tiftfi  at  will  tecnr^ 
tis  the  steady  support  of  th^  .ffood  asd  wite  of  every  tcct  and  pert? •  iH 
the  United  Empire.    In  politics  we  maintaio  the  pure  principiet  oldie. 

'  British  constitution  $  and  in  religion,  the  unsophisticated  doctriaeoflbe 
New  Tettament.  We  are  the  fr'i^ndi  of  all  who  arc  the  friends  of  truth • 
of  their  country,  and  tnank  ind.     K  o  bad  book  has  ever  been  commendea 

.  by  ott  because  it  wat  written  by  our  friends :  nor  any  ^Ocxl  l>6ok  been 
?evUed»  becaute  it  was  thejpromiction  of  our  enemies.  We  will  continue 
to  distribute  ixnpartial  jetUce  boUi  to  fiionds  and  foeti  and  net  only  wi 

^  ef^oralecrilicism*  hot  a  pure  morai^C^f^  ^all  preside  in  our  dedsioos* 
i!h]ch  it  the  pl^  which  we. will  prosecute  with  uiiabatin|i:  pertevcriace? 
i$ni  Itccordttf^  to  the  degree  ot  the  execution*  will  be  our  share  of  the 
pt^blac  approhatioB. 

Itt'^tdr&-we  Aall  eiuiinerale  at  the  end  of  each  number,  the  prtnc^fal  if^ 
elet  which  wiH  be  reviewed  in  tbe  next  f  and  to  die  Appendix  Ire  shall 
sabjoin  a  tuumiary  of  folitics«  prIncipaHy  doroettif ^  for  the  last  fear 

.  moolivi  I  and  a  compendious  history  ot  literature  and  tdenc6  danof  the 
lame  (eriod,    '  . 

*        »■*  ■ 

Lht  of  Arlkhs  wUch^  nithrnaffy  Others^  will  Htpptat  tn  At 
ikxt  Number  of  the  Critical  RtvieWi 

Co-xtU  HoQse  of  Austrla»  vol.  T.       Bridsrman*s  Nipomacheaa  fithke.'' 
Corry;t  Observations  on  the  Wind-  Polv  hele's  Poems* 

watd  Coast  of  Africa.  Curtis  on  the  biseaset  of  India. 

|toQe*t  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Lon-  ]Vtedlan(}'s  Oil  without  Vine^r. 

doD.      ^ ,  Howard:*  Translation  of  O^id^t  ii» 

Unraift^Lile  ofXforland.  tamorphoses.  ,, 

Three  Comedies  from.lhe  Spanish.    Mi^ray's  System  of  Chemistry^ .  .^, 

K}ddont*t  practical  llkittrationt  of     / 

Hbctorical  Oesture. 

^ii»  The  Jpftudis  to  the  presto   Volume  of  the  Critialf 
JRivimmil k  fubiithed on  the  IH  c^  nht  MoM^. 
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kOL.  XII.  No.  F. 

Art,  I, — CEuvrez  de  Louis  XIF. 
fVorks  of  Louis  X£F.  in  6  Fob.  Svo.     Imported  bj  Decon- 

PRINCES  aire  cottimonly  viewed  from  sogr^at  a  distance 
tliat  it  can  cause  little  surprize;  to  find  historiaoi  forming 
"false  Judgpientspf  their  actioo^  .and  characters,  aad  tliat  in 
tlie  pictures  which  are  given  ©fthem,  we  are  often  amused  ' 
by  the  imagination  of  the  painter,  instead  of  viewing  linea^ 
^ents  taken  from  nature  and  truth.  We  may  hope  to  cooie 
Jjearer  to  reality,,  if  it  should  havehf^ppened  tb^t  the  pen  of 
the  monarch  has  been  exercised  upon  his  own  government, 
'and  that  we  can  be  made  to  hear  from  himself  the  motives^ 
apring^,  and  conseqaences  of  actions,  in  which  he  has  been 
a  principal  actor.  If  he  possessed  the  talents  requisite  for  suph 
|iwundertJikinff(Andit  requires  not  those  of  a  very  superior 
order)  it  would  be  a  task  equally  agreeable  and  instructive. 
To  retrace  his  own  ^steps  in  tne  middle  of  ^lis  career,  to 
Yneasure  the  space  passed  overhand  the  obstacle*  surmounted 
to  con&rm  by  the  evidenceof /acts,  the  good  opinion  he  has 
conceived  ot  himself,these  a/e  pleasure!  which  have  notfairig 
iTi'them  ignoble  or  irrational;  and  the  habitual  indulgence  ^' 
a  generous  prid^  may  destroy  the/,relish  for  lower,  and  moivc 
ruinous  pleasures.    The  pride  of  a  prince  is  the  l^ast  dant 

Serous  of  all  his  flattefers :  it  would  rather  serve  as  an  anti* 
ote  to  the  corrjupting  influence  with  which  he  is  on  all 
sides  '  surrounded.  The  aiedi^ation  on  what  has  pas^^t^i^f 
the  selection  of  the  motives,  and  the  actions  which,  excite 
the  delightful  sentiment  of  seU'-applause^  cannot  but  .awake 
likewise  the  remembrance  of  errors  and  of  faults  ;  frequent 
examination  leads  to  the  most  useful  of  all  knowledge,  that 
of  self  i  in  the  conduct  of  the  enquirer  are  found  examples 
Ap?.  Vol.  12.  G  g 
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450  TVorks  of  Louis  XtK^ 

to  avoid  as  well  as  to  follow  :  and  the  lessons  come  hbmef  witk 
a  force  and  vivacity  which  foreign  examples  can  never  im- 
press* Above  all,  what  is  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  rea- 
der, from  such  a  writer  we  may  receive  as  troths,  details  or  opi- 
nions which  from  others  would  amount  to  no  more  than  con- 
jectures and  probabilities.  His  own  character,  the  predomi- 
jn.ant  passion  which  influenced  his  conduct,  will  be  brought 
to  light,  as  well  as  theextent  of  his  capacity,  the  lights  and 
the  shades  of  his  character.  We  are  admitted  to  converse  with 
the  very  man,  towards  whom,  when  pursuing  the  thread  of 
his  history,  our  curiosity  is  principally  directed.  If  France 
^s  the  country  which  has  produced  the  first  examples  of 
public  men,  who  have  sat  down  to  recount  to  the  world  the 
pircumstances  of  the  great  affairs  in  which  they  were  the 
chief  agents, — such  were  Lionne,  Brienne,  Pompone,  and 
Torcilene,  the  most  celebrated,  if  not  the  greatest  of 
her  kings,  Louis  XIV.  is  the  first  of  his  order,  who  has  done 
the  same  thing  with  regard  to  some  of  the  events  of  his  reign, 
influenced  by  the  respectable  motive;  of  instructing  his  pnly 
sp^,  the  son  destined,  as  he  thought,  to  be  the  suqcessoi:  to  hi^ 
til  rone. 

Nothing  is  more  just  than  the  suspicion  with  which  writ- 
ings of  this  kind  are  viewed;  forgeries  decorate^  with  high 
sounding  names,  being  one  of  the  most  common  imposili(\n8 
upon  the  public  credulity  Therefore  before  receiving  them 
as  the  genuine  productions  of  the  personage  whose  name  they 
hear,  the  public  have  a  right  to  be  fully  satisfied  with 
regard  to  their  authenticity.  On  this  head  we  apprehend 
there  is  in  the  present  instance  little  room  fonscrqple.  I'he 
fact  of  this  monarch  having  committed  many  of  his  thoughts 
to  writing  has  been  long  known.  Voltaire  in  his  History  of 
the  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  has  inserted  some  of  his  writings, 
which  had  been  imparted  to  him  by  the  Marechal  de  Noailles. 
The  Abbe  Millot,  in  his  memoirs  of  the  same  Marechal, 
has  done  the  same  by  some  others,  and  in  his  Memoires  poli* 
tiqueset  militaires  pour  bermra'THisfoire  lie  Louis  XIF,  ctde 
Louis  XV. y  has  given  a  distinct  account  of  the  manuscripts 
in  which  they  are  contained.  A  fragment  of  these  writings 
hkewise  found  its  way  into  a  little  volume  in  12mo,  which 
was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1767;  but  it  is  in  a  state  not  mere- 
ly defective,  but  appears  to  have  suffered  much  from  wilful 
and  fraudulent  corruption. 

Of  the  manuscripts  from  which  these  writings  were  taken 
some  were  deposited  in  the  cf-rfer^w^  Bibliotheque  du  Roi, 
by  the  Marechal  de  Noailles  in  !749,  with  a  certificate  under 
his  hand  of  his  having  received  them  from*  theliands  of  the 
Monarch  himself  in  the  year  1714.    This  portion  of  the  ma- 
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Utiscript  is  in  the  haiad  writing  of  Louis  himself,  and  contains 
1st.  Reflections  on  the  business  of  a  king  ;  Sdly.  Instructions 
to  Philip  v.,  on  his  going  to  Spain  ;  S<lly,  A  project  of  an 
harangue  of  Louis  XIV.  to  demand  the  asssistance  of  his 
subjects  ;  4thly,  Agenda  or  summary  notes,  containing 
short  notices  of  different  projects  or  facts  relating  to  the 
years  1666  and  I670.  These  papers  have  for  the  most 
partj,  been  for  a  long  time  in  the  possession  of  the  pub- 
lic. 

The  originals  of  the  other  writings  are  not  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Louis.  They  were  called  by  himself  Instructions 
for  the  Dauphin  ;  but  in  this  collection  they  have  received 
the  title  of  Historical  and  Political  Memoirs,  as  their  object 
is  to  relate  the  principal  measures  of  government  during 
the  first  years  of  his  reign.  These  years  begin  with  I66I, 
for  though  Louis  ascended  the  throne  in  l643,  he  took 
hardly  any  concern  at  all  in  the  afl^airs  of  government,  during 
the  life  of  Mazarine,  which  terminated  early  in  the  former 
year.  Two  parts  of  these  memoirs  are  deposited  in  the  pre- 
sent Imperial  library.  Some^  parts  of  the  memoirs  regarding 
the  years  1661  and  1 662  are  wanting  in  these  manuscripts. 
This  hiatus  is  supplied  by  a  copy  given  to  General  Grimoard. 
by  Louis  XVI  and  by  him  communicated  to  the  e<litors. 
The  general  received  it  from  that  unfortunate  monarchy 
with  instructions  to  employ  it  on  a  work  designed  for  the 
education  of  his  own  children,  which  the  king  himself  wished 
to  superintend.  Another  copy  similar  to  General  Grimoard's 
is  also  in  the  Imperial  library,  certified  to  have  been  deposit- 
ed by  the  Marechal  de  Noailles  in  17vo8.  As  these  papers 
are  not  in  the  hand  writing  of  the  king,  on  this  account  proba- 
bly, the  marechal,  neglected  the  delivery  of  them  at  an  ear- 
lier period.  The  hand  writing  of  these  manuscripts  is  by  M. 
Pclisson,  the  same  who  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Bastille'  had 
composed  in  behalf  of  the  superintendant  of  finances  Fou- 
quet,  the  celebrated  Factums,  in  which  were  displayed  beaur 
ties  of  style  and  a  force  of  oratory,  which  had  been  equalled 
only  in  the  writings  of  Pascal.  Pelisson  having  been  first 
clerk  in  the  office  of  Fouquet,  partook  of  the  disgrace  and 
imprisonment  of  that  minister  in  1()64.  But  in  16^5  he  ob- 
.taiued  his  liberty  with  a  pension,  and  began  to  be  employed 
about  the  person  of  the  king,  and  it  i^  not  ipiprobable  that 
he  began  to  be  employed  by  Lunis  on  these  memoirs 
in  the  following  year.  This  is  however  conjectural,  and  cer- 
tain facts  leem  to  stand  in  the  way  of  this  hypothesis.  It 
seems  agreed,  however,  that  at  all  events  it  could  not  he  latei* 
than  1670  when  this  oflScc  was  assigned  to  Pelisson. 
These  memoirs  go  no  further  than  167 1.     In  1(37^  the  kiajj 
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took  Pelisson  to  the  army,  with  a  view,  as  it  is  cocyectared/ 
of  making  the  man  whom  he  intended  for  bis  future  hislo* 
rian,  the  eye-witness  of  his  military  exploits. 

But  how  then  does  it  appear,  that  they  are  really  the  work 
of  the  king  and  not  th^t  of  the  transcriber  ?  it  seems  proved 
from  several  circumstances,  1st,  they  profess  to  be  so,  a  cir- 
cumstance of  some  weighty  where  there  is  no  contradictory 
evidence;  2ndly,  they  were  found  among  the  king's  papers 
by  the  Marcchal  de  fsoailles;  Sdly,  they  are  in  the  style  of 
I^uis's  acknowledged  productions  \  4th]y,  there  are  facts, 
discovered  in  these  memoirs  wbicfa  could  have  been  known  to 
iioone(n(?;  and  dthly,  there  are  corrections  in  the  king's 
own  band-writing. 

It  would  seem  that  some  parts  were  taken  down  immedi* 
ately  from  the  dictation  of  the  monarch,  others  from  rough 
copy  and  notes  which  were  afterwards  destroyed.  This  cir- 
cumstance accounts  for  some  inequality  ofstyle  and  some  pas« 
sages,  and  phrases  that  savour  more  of  the  academician  than 
the  monarch.  On  the  whole  these  memoirs  seem  to  have  re* 
chived  the  sanction  and  avowal  of  Louis  XIV.  and  a&  father, 
iis  king«  and  as  author,  he  has  acknowledged  the  design,  the 
A>rm,  the  facts,  the  sentiments  and  the  style* 

^s  to  the  military  memoirs,  which  make  a  second  part  of 
the  contents  of  these  volumes,  they  are  taken  from  papers 
in  the  hand-writing  of  the  king.  They  were  a  collection  of 
Dotes  and  memorials  written  on  detached  pieces  of  paper^^  of- 
ten without  dates,  and  not  arranged  by  the  king  himself  in  any 
kind  of  order.  He  does  not  seem 'to  have  occupied  himself 
in  this  undertaking  till  the  year  I678,  and  it  is  probabk 
that  it  was  at  the  house  of  Madame  deMaintenon,  that  ha 
composed  these  papers.  Those  who  think  tliat  Louis  could 
not,  without  assistance,  write  with  the  elegance  and  correct- 
ness which  appear  in  these  memoirs,  will  be  ready  to  ascribe 
the  honour  of  it  to  M.  de  Mainteoon,  who  was  assuredly 
>  .well  worthy  to  succeed  Pdisson  in  this  confidential  employ* 
inent. 

The  letters  which  make  the  third  part  of  what  may  be 
styled  the  works  of  Louis,  have  been  collected  from  various 
quarters.  The  president  Rose,  secretary  of  the  king's 
cabinet^  made  a  large  collection  of  them  in  seven  volumes 
4t6.  The  present  general  Grimoard  has  likewise  a  collec- 
tion of  several  volumes,  and  there  are  others  in  different 
libraries,  and  in  other  places.  In  such  a  profusion  of  mate- 
rials, the  principal  difficulty  consisted  in  making  a  just 
selection.  And  as  it  is  the  custom  ofmonarchs  to  set  theic 
hands  to  a  multitude  of  papers  written  by  ministers  or  their 
Secretaries^  to  judge  of  what  was  properly  his  own  must  be 
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tvrotk  of  much  critical  sagacity,  joined  to  a  perfect  familiaritj 
with  the  style  and  sentiments  of  the  yfr'iier.  On  this  account 
We  apprehend  that  these  letters  will  upon  the  whole  be 
less  regarded  a?  depicting  the  mind  and  talents  of  the  writer^ 
tbari  the  other  writings. 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  be  thus  particular  ori 
the  subject  of  the  authenticity  of  these  works,  that  those 
-who  are  interested  in  historical  researches,  to  whom  they 
cannot  but  have  forcible  attractions,  may  be  fully  in  pos- 
session of  the  grounds  on  which  this  important  point  rests* 
The  mind,  in  pursuing  the  thread  of  historical  narration;^ 
feels  but  half  satisfied,  unless  it  imagines  itself  to  have  de- 
tected the  most  secret  springs  which  have  set  in  motioti 
the  principal  actors .  in  the  scene.  Conjecture  as  we  will, 
we  must  often  be  completely  in  the  dark  :  indeed  it  is  d' 
.subject  on  which  the  actors  themselves  frequently  impose 
upon  their  own  minds.  But  it  is  impossible  to  arrive 
nearer  the  truth,  than  by  listening  to  him  who  sat  at  the 
helm,  and  whose  arm  directed  the  course  of  the  vesseU 
The  memorials  here  before  us  prove  that  what  has  been  pub- 
lished of  the  very  interesting  portion  of  history  comprehended 
under  the  reign  of  this  prince  is  in  several  points  incorrect 
and  incomplete  :  foreigners  as  well  as  Frenchmen  will  find 
many  particulars  to  gratify  their  curiosity  and  direct  their 
judgment.  ' 

Louis  has  suffered  the  fate  which  is  common  to  those 
who  have  acted  distinguished  parts  in  the  world,  and  who 
have  been  subject  to  varieties  of  fortune :  at  one  time  flat- 
tery raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a  hero ;  at  another  hatred 
and  contempt  depressed  him  below  that  of  a  man.  These 
memoirs  will  make  him  more  thoroughly  known ;  and 
w*hilst  they  compel  him  to  renounce  all  title  to  exalted 
genius,  they  establish  his  claim,  to  good  sense,  industry, 
and  according  to  his  own  conception  of  things,  to  rectitude 
of  intention.  The  following  observations  on  the  employ- 
ment of  time,  and  the  advantages  of  industry,  are  applicable 
to  all  ranks,  and  whilst  they  read  a  useful  lesson  to  those^ 
of  the  most  exalted  station,  they  may  afford  a  species 'of 
consolation  to  those  to  whom  activity  i§  a  condition^  not  of 
choice,  but  of  necessity. 

*  As  to  labour,  my  son,  you  wiH  probably  begin  to^  readthese  me- 
moirs at  a  time  of  life  when  you  have  been  more  accustomed  to 
fear  than  to  Jove  it ;  happy  to  have  escaped  from  the  controul  of 
masters  and  preceptors,  to  have  no  longer  fixed  hours  of  long  and 
certain  apphcation.  I  must  here,  how«ver,  inform  you  most  truly 
that  in  this  consii>ts  the  secret  of  reigning ;  and  that  to  wish  for 
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power  on  any  other  conditio^,  is  to  be  ungrateful  an(l  audaciovs  !♦. 
the  Deity,  to  men  unjust  and  tyrannical  ;  but  that  "these  conditions 
of  royally,  which  may  seem  hard  and  severe  to  one  born  for  this 
high  function,  would  appear  light  and  easy,  if  you  aspire  to  arrive 
atit. 

«  But  still  farther,  my  son,  and  may  you  never  learn  the  truth  of 
it  by  your  own  experience,  nothing  can  be  more  laborious  than, 
great  idleness  if  you  have  the  misfortune  to  give  way  lo  it;  you 
will  be  disgusted  iirst  with  business,  then  with  pleasures,  last  of 
all,  with  yourself,  and  will  search  in  vain  for  that  which  is  not  to. 
be  found,  for  the  charm^  of  repose,  not  earned  by  some  preceding 
fatigue  and  employment. 

*  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  labour  regularly  twice  a  day,  cacb 
time  for  two  or  three  hours  with  different  persons,  without  reckon- 
ing the  hours  that  i  passed  alone,  nor  the  extraordinary  time  which 
I  occasionally  gave  to- extraordinary  affairs:  there  never  was  a 
moment  iu'wbich  1  might  not  be  spoken  with,  if  the  occasion  was 
rather  urgent  ;  excepting  with  foreign  ministers,  who  ii^  the  famili- 
arity which  is  allowed  them,  find  opportunities  too  favourable  either 
to  obtain  their  demands,  or  to  fathom  your  intentions,  and  who 
therefore  ought  rarely  to  be  heard  unprepared. 

*  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  advantage  I  immediately  reaped 
from  this  resolution,  I  found  my  spirits  and  courage  rise.  I  found 
myself  wholly  changed,  I  discovered  in  myself  new  powers,  and 
with  joy  reproached  myself  wi(h  my  former  ignorance  of  myself. 
My  former  timidity,  the  first  offspring  of  the  judgment  and  which 
ca'used  me  much  pain,  particularly  when  I  had  to  speak  a  little  at. 
length  and  in  public,  was  wholly  dissipated.  Then  only  did  J  ap- 
pear to  be  a  king  and  born  to  royalty.  I  felt  at  length  a  charm 
difficult  to  be  expressed,  and  with  which  you  will  never  be  ac- 
quainted, but  by  your  jown  experience/ 

The  education  of  this  prince  bad  been  miserably  neglected, 

insomuch  that  he  was  not  tolerably  skilled  even   in  Latin  ; 

though  there  is   ^  translation  of   the  £rst  book   of  Caesar's 

*       Commentai^ies,  for  tbe  use  of  his  son,    which   flattery  has 

ascribed   to    hini,   and  which    the  editors  of  these  volupies 

f  liave^  with  a  strange  inconsistency,  admitted  into  their  col- 

I  lection,  whilst  they  acknowledge  it   to  be  spurious.     But 

1^  the  want  of  instruction  from  books,  and  school  learning  was 

\  more  than  compensated    by  an  habitual  intercourse    with 

J  some  of  the  most  enlightened  men   of  his   time-     He  was 

present  too  at  the  frequent  councils  which  were  held  during 

!  the  troubles  of  his  minority,  and  the  great  variety  of  scenes 

which  he    wilnesbed,  and  in    many  of  which  he  was  called 

.  tipon  to  act,  during  the  agitations  of  this  tumultuous  period, 

\  must  have  fitted  him  for  the  station  be   was  destined  to  fill 

more  perfectly  than  could  have  been  done  by  books,  or  by 

'  the  most  sage  and  prudent  council. 
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He  ^as  bred  up  by  his  mother  in  habits  6f  great  devotion 
and  of  the  deepest  reverence  for  the  church  ;  and  the  marks^ 
of  their  early  impressions  are  visible  in  every  part  of  his 
works.  But  as  to  the  foundations  of  his  faith  he  viras  in 
perfect  and  total  darkness.  He  has  chosen  in  some  passages 
of  his  works  to  lay  open  the  grounds  of  his  belief;  but  ihey 
rest  intirely  upon  the  popular  and  common-phice  argu- 
ments on  the  subject^  and  it  is  not  probable  that  he  had 
^ver  received  any  farther  information,  but  what  might  be 
gathered  from  conversation,  and  by  attendance  on  the  public? 
(duties  of  the  church.  But  he  has  been  treated  with  injus- 
tice, when  he  has  been  charged  with  possessing  a  persecuting 
spirit;  in  his  own  sense  of  the  word  he  was  tolerant;  that 
is  to  say  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  one  to  be  who  thought 
conscientiously,  that  those  who  differed  from  him  were  sin- 
ning against  God,  that  there  ought  to  be  but  one  church 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  thei 
magistrate  to  promote  uniformity  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power.  His  treatment'of  his  protestant  subjects  during  the 
first  years  of  his  reign  was  o^ild  and  reasonable,  and  it  would 
have  been  well  indeed,  had  he  persevered  in  the  same  max- 
ims of  moderation  which  he  then  adopted,  and  on  the  suc- 
cess of  which  he  plumed  himself,  *  since  (as  he  exultingly 
relates)  God  has  been  willing  that  it  has  been  followed,  as 
still  is  so  every  day  by  a  great  number  of  conversions/ 
This  policy  is  thus  described  :         ^ 

*  Upon  tHis  general  information,  I  believed,  my  son,  that  tlio 
best  method  gradually  to  reduce  the  Hugonots  of  my  kingdom, 
was,  in  the  first  place,  not  to  oppress  them  with  any  new  rigour,  to 
cause  the  privileges  they  had  obtained  from  my  predecessor  to  be 
respected,  but  to  allow  ihem  nothing  more,  and  even  to  confine  my 
performance  of  these  engagements  within  as  narrow  limits  as  justice 
and  propriety  would  permit.  I  appointed  this  year,  for  this  pur- 
pose, commissioners  to  execute  the  edict  of  Natites.  I  carefully  sup- 
pressed  all  the  enterprizes  of  those  of  that  religion  ;  as  in  the  Faux- 
bourgb  Saint  Germain,  where  I  was  informed  that  they  had  begun  to 
hold  secret  meetings,  and  to  form  schools ;  at  Janets  in  Lorraine, 
where,  though  they  had  no  right  to  assemble,  they  had  fled  in  great 
numbers,  during  the  disonlers  ofthe  war,  and  held  their  meetings  ; 
f»nd  at  Rochelle,  where  none  but  the  old  inhabitants  and  their  furai* 
heshad  ^een^allowed  to  h1?ttle,  they  had  gradually  attracted  a  nuga- 
ber  of  others,  whom  I  obliged  to  quit  the  place. 

*  As  to  favours  which  depended  on  myself,  I  resolved,  and  I  have 
pretty  steadily  adhered  to  it,  to  grant  them  none;  and  this  I  have 
done  from  kindness  rather  than  from  enmity,  to  oblige  them  to  m: 
ilo.ct  from  time  to  time  of  themselves  and  without  violence,  whether 
they  had  any  gpod  peason  to  deprive  themselves  voluntarily  of  *d'- 
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vantages,   which    tley  might  enjoy   in  cojnmon  ^fith  tny  of&e^  sut^ 
jectfi  ?  "  » 

*  But  to  enable  them  to  profit  by  ibeir  present  condition,  and 
to  listen,  more  willingly  to  the  truth,  I  resolved  even  to  attract,  even  by 
pecuniary  rewards,  tiiose  who  shewed  themselves  tractable;  to  incite 
as  much  as  possible,  the  bishops,  to  labour  at  their  instruction,  and 
to  remove  the  scandals  which  hsid  caused  their  separation  ;  and  to 
put  none   into  these  offices,  nor  any  others   in  which  I  had  the  no- 

'  mination,  but  persons  of  piety,  application,  and  knowledge,  capable 
•f  repairing  by  an  opposite  coniluct,  the  disorders  which  their  prede- 
cessors  had  produced  in  the  church.  • 

*  But  lam  still,  my  son,  far  from  havmg  employed  all  the  means 
uhich  I  iMive  in  my  miaid,  to  bring  back  by  gentle  methods  thos» 
whom  education,  and  m*re  often  a  zeal  without  knowledge  rrtaina 
Conscientiously  in  these  pernicious  errors.  I  shall  have»  I  hope, 
other  occasions  to  speak  of  them  without  explaining  to  you  before- 
liand  designs  which  time  and  circumstances  may  alter  in  a  thousand 
ways/ 

,We  may , venture  to  pronounce,  that  Louis  would  have  been 
himself  shocked,   could  tlic  pictures  of  the  calamities  which 
arise   from  a  departure  froui  this  system  oF  moderation,  have 
been  presented  t6  him,  vhen  he  was  dictating  these  sentences* 
The   passage   we  have  c^uoted  shows  that  on  this   subject  at 
least  his  views  were  narrow,  and  his  projects  crude  and   little 
adaoted  lo  the  end   proposed.     His  subsequent  measuces  of 
milaness  were  more  senseless  still,  and  cannot  hut    provoke  a 
smile  at  the  complete  ignorance  of  human  nature  which   they 
betrayed.     But   besides   synods  in    which   the   predominant 
party  (as  is  usual)  showed  their  insolence*and  the  contempt  in 
which  they  held  their  adversaries,  and  the  weaker   both  tlieir 
pertinacity   and  their  terror,  corruption  was  employed  to  a 
great  extent  and  on  a  very  whimsical  occasion.     The  king^s 
devotion   was  unable  to  restrain   him  from   carnal  sins  at 
V  hich  his  conscience  revolted.     His  scruples  made  him  sepa» 
.rale  in  I676,  from  Madame  de  Montespaii  ^  but  she  soon  re- 
sumed her  influence.    la  a  new  access  of  devotion,  or  perhaps 
to  expiate  his  relapse, 'he  consecrated  a  fund  for  the  conver- 
sion of  heretics.''^    Us  destination  was  ke;a  a  long  time  in  se- 
cret, whether  to  avoid  the  ridicule  which   many  would   not 
iail  to  cast  upon  such  conversions^  or  that  Louis,  who  in  all 

-^-n  1.  .1  I  ■  ft  .  ■    ■  ■         ■        . 

•  Such  was  Louis's  ridicubusrage  for  making  conversions,  that  be  sent  AbVc  dc 
Bouizeis  to  Portugal  with  orders  to  use  every  possible  mothod  to  convert  the  mare- 
chal  Schomberj?,  *who,'  be'sayn,*  'oertainly  deserved  to  have  especial  care  taken  of  hi* 
fortune  and  of  his  salvation,  since  he  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  merit.'  Memoire- 
Witftoriques,  Tom.  !!•  p.  1 18.  Ue  was  so  superstitiMis  that  he  seems  to  hare  be-> 
•  Jievud  Joan  iPArc  to  have  been  reaUy  endued  wiUi  miwettlows  powers.  *  Je  roe 
wuvenois  qu'i'.s  (the  English)  etoieot  ancieitf  et  itreconciliables  eonemis  de  Js 
France,  dont  eUene  s'ttoit  sauvee  autrefois  oae.par  u/*  mir«c/<,  3tfi.    Xb.   torn.  1. 
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Iris  actions  was  a  strict  observer  of  decorum,  was  a  little 
ashamed  of  his  apostolic  zeal  for  religion,  at  a  time  that  parts 
of  his  own  conduct  were  so  incorrect.  His  secretary  Pclis- 
son,  himself  a  celebrated  convert,  (a  change  which,  under 
heaven,  he  ascribed  to  his  majest}^)  had  the  distribution  of 
this  fund.  He  distributed  it  to  the  bishops ;  the  bishops  pai4 
the  converts,  sending  to  Pelisson  lists  of  the  converted,  and 
jthe  price  paid  for  each.  At  first  every  province  yielded 
annually  3  or  400  converts.  The  court  resounded  with  the 
«uccess  of  this  plan  ;  year  after  year,  the  demands  were 
greater,  and^at  length  Pelisson  bec^pae  to  be  a  soH  af  regular 
minister  of  religion. 

But  from  this  fdnd  (as  from  the  box  of  Pandora),  sprting 
all  the  evils  which  fell  upon  the  protestants.  It  is  easy  to 
6ee  how  fit  an  instrument  a  king,  who  could  be  so  dupe4* 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  wished  to  mislead  k\nL, 
The  purchase  of  these  pretended  conversions  ai«ong  the  dregs 
of  the  reformed,  the  frauds  of  those  who  received  and  « 
those  who  distributed,  all  concurred  to  persuade  the  king, 
that  the  protestants  were  no  longer  attached  to  their  religion^ 
that  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  it  for  the  slightest  motive 
of  interest.  This  prejudice  it  was  that  dictated  aU  the  Jaw* 
wiiich  were  successively  made  against  them. 

Perhaps,  then,  we  must  absolve  Louis  of  malignity  of  in- 
tention, in  the  persecution  he  excited  against  a  large  and 
useful  portion  of  his  subjects.  But  our  verdict  in  favour^ 
his  heart  must  be  given  attheexpence  of  hi^  underslandiwii;. 
I^or  can  il  amount  to  a  complete  and  entire  acquittal.  N© 
mind  is  so  darkened  by  prejudice  nor  so  blinded  by  bigotry, 
as  not  to  acknowledge  the  sanctity  of  oaths,  of  treaties  ^nd 
<;ompacU;  nor  can  the  conscience  be  ever  so  completely  lul- 
led, as  not  to  feel  any  alarm  at  the  violation  t)f  all  these tie*j« 
which  cause  man  to  repose  upon  man.,  and  at  the  comraission 
^f  actual  crime,  for  the  attainment  of  pretended  good,'  If^ 
vain  will  he  plead  at  the  bai*  of  severe  and  impartial  justii** 
the  goodoiess  of  his  intentions.  Good  intentions  are  a  wretch- 
ed excuse  for  bad  actions.  If  in  princes  tliey  produce  mi- 
sery and  desolation  to  the  people,  of  what  value  are  they  ta 
tlreoi  ?  or  how  are  they  to  he  distinguished  from  the^  basert 
ploti*  against  their  liberty  and  happiness  ?  With  tlve  very  best 
intentions  a  man  can  be  virtuous  only  by  halves  unless  he' 
has  acquired  that  moctesty  which  is  the  first  fruits  of  know-' 
ledge,  and  has  learned  to  stifle  the  overweaning  presumption 
that  his  own  opinions  mustcxf  necessity  be  right,  and  the  op- 
posite must  be  wrong.  This  is  a  task  hard  to  be  learned  by 
xmy  man,  and  by  princes  almost  impossible.  Who  was  io 
teach  it  Louis^  surrounded  us  he  was  by  courtiers  wIa>  treift. 
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bled  at  his  beck,  and  who  affected  to  admire  every  sentence 
cpmiDg  from  his  lips  i  Trails  of  this  sort  of  presumption  are 
conspicuous  in  many  parts  of  his  writings,  from  the  sort  of 
oracular  solemnity  with  which  he  delivers  the  most  trite  and 
common-place  sentiments,  and  the  pompous  tone  of  authority 
in  which  he  invests  the  most  vulgar  opinions. 

We  have  already  informed  our  readers  of  the  nature  of 
the  historical  ihemoirs  ;  but  it  is  right  to  be  a  little  more  parti«. 
cular.  It  is  then  a  series  of  historical  detaiison  all  the  princi- 
pal  measures  of  his  government,  whether  they  regarded  in* 
ternal  regulations  or  the  intercourse  with  foreign  powers. 
He  begins  with  the  year  lf)()l,  and  terminates  his  account 
with  the  year  1670.  Unfortunately,  the  memoirs  of  1663-4 
and  5  have  perished.  The  detail  is  accompanied  with  anex# 
position  of  the  motives  by  which  he  was  guided  in  all  his 
principal  measures,  and  interspersed  with  reflections  suggest- 
ed by  the  occasion,  or  with  maxims  of  piety ,prudence  or  poli* 
cy,  suited  to  the  high  station  for  which  his  son  was  destined. 

The  memoirs  then  embrace  a  very  short  portion  of  the  long 
and  eveiitful  reign  of  this  monarch.  They  comedown  only  to 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la  Chapelle,  including  the  short  naval  war 
with  England  in  the  years  l6f)6  and  l667>and  the  war  with 
Spain  on  the  rights  of  the  queen,  which  was  terminated  by 
that  treaty.  Their  value  therefore  is  less  as  historical  docu- 
ments, than  as  depicting  the  miad,  character,  and  genius  of  the 
monarch.  But  in  the  former  point  of  view  they  are  not  with- 
out interest,  on  som^  points,  respecting  which  though  of  no 
great  importance,  writers  have  hitherto  been  under  mis- 
apprehensions. 

Four  example,  it  has  been  thought  that  in  the  war  between 
the  English  and  Dutch  in  the  year  1666,  in  which  Louis 
acted  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  latter,  the  king  had  designedly 
kept  bapk  his  own  fleet,  and  was  pleased  to  see  the  maritime 
powers  weakening  themselves  by  naval  engagements,  in  which 
he  was  unconcerned;  and  the  majority  of  historians  have  adop- 
ted these  suspicions.  But  his  own  account  of  his  conduct 
does  not  confirm  them  ;  and  as  he  seems,  on  all  occasions, 
rather  to  pride  himself  upon  the  devices  he  made  use  of  to 
serve  his  own  ends  than  to  wish  to  conceal  them,  we  seeriQ 
reason  to  distrust  him.  The  French  had  hitherto  taken  very 
little  concern  in  maritime  wars,  and  this  was  the  first  efibrt 
qf  the  king  to  ?ict  a  distinguished  part  on  the  ocean.  Us 
novelty  made  it  the  object  of  universal  curiosity,  and  the 
great  topic  of  conversation  of  all  the  circles  of  Paris  ;  and 
the  young  nobility  were  so  eager  to  distinguish  themseUes 
in  this  new  field  of  glory,  that  some  of  them  went  on  board 
the  fleet  in  defiance  of  orders,  and  on  their  reiura  were  im- 
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prisoned  for  tbw  clisobedience.  The  king  himself  partook  of 
the  general  ardour,  and  was  burning   with  impatience  for 
naval  renown.     Neither  his  age,  his  habits  of  thinking,  nor 
hispoliiical  views  seem  likdy  to  have  suggested  ihe  trauticu* 
and  frigid  policy,  which  has   been  attributed  to  him,  and  it 
seems  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  he  partook  of  the  <}om- 
mon  disappointment  which  was  felt,  when  his  ships  return- 
ed to  port  without  fighting.     He  retorted  on  the  Dut<;h  th«e 
ficcusation  of  exposing  his  fleet  to  the  hazard  of  destruction 
by  hav^ing  failed  in  their  engagements  ;  and  he  congratulate* 
himself  warmly    that  his  ships  at  length  escaped  into  port 
from  such  imminent   peril  with  the  loss  of  no  more  than  a 
•ingle  frigate. 

Sir  John  Dalrymple  has  fixed  upon  the  end  of  ibe  year 
1667,  as  the  time  when,  by  a  scandalous  and  degrading 
treason,  Charles  II.  bartered  the  interest  of  his  country  A«d[ 
his  own  honour  for  the  gold  of  Louis  XIV.  But  it  appean 
certain  that  there  was  a  secret  intercourse  between  the  twa 
inonarchs  even  before  the  peace  of  Breda,  which  was  signed 
on  the  IQlh  of  July  in  that  year.  The  following  passiige 
puts  this  point  beyond  a  doubt : 

*  Therefore  I  resolved  to  accede  to  their  demands ;  but  nevertlie- 
less  that  I  might  not  openly  dec^ire  itf  without  gaining  some  import- 
ant advantage  from  the  declaration.  I  demanded  of  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  whether,  upon  my  pledging  myself  in  secret  to  paw 
this  article  of  the  treaty,  he -would  promise  one  on  his  part  not  to 
•nter  into  any  engagements  against  me  for  the  space  of  a  year/ 

Now,  most  assuredly,  such  a  promise  would  never  have 
been  asked,  much  less  would  the  proposal  have  been  assent- 
ed to,  except  from  some  private  consideration.  Of  what 
nature  this  was,  the  infamous  subsequent  conduct  of  the 
English  king  has  placed  beyond  all  controversy. 

We  find  some   misuikes   in  the   course  of  the  narrative, 
which  may  very  readily    have  escaped    from    the  pen   of  <i 
writer  who  trusted  to  his  memory,  and  who  could   have  felt 
no  anxiety  to  he  accurate  on  minute  points.     For  example, 
the  circumstances  of  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  induce  him  to  ex- 
plain how   the  place  had  originally  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  English^     The  protector  Cromwell   had  formerly  offered 
to  purchase  it,  andtojoin  in  a  war  with  Spain,  on  condition  of 
the  acceptance  of  his  proposal.     Upon  this  offer  being  rt  jjcted, 
be  assisted  the  Spaniards,  and  by  the  united  forces  of  the  two 
nations  France  lost  both  Dunkirk  and  Gravelines.     This  was 
in  l662.  Such  is  the  account  of  Louis.     But  Cromwell   wa« 
not  made  protector  till   1664.     Most   undoubtedly  therefore 
All  the  personal  views  which  the  king  attributes  to  Cromwell 
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in  this  negolialion  must  have  been  purely  imaginary,  irbat^ 
ever  steps  he  look  in  l652  must  have  been  merely  as  a 
servant  of  the  commonwealth. 

\Ve  wish  to  let  our  readers  hear  Louis  speaking  again  ai 
the  counsellor  of  his  son.  The  wisdom  and  judgment  of  the 
fbllowingadvice  will  we  doubt  not  be  universally  allowed; 
and  at  the  same  time  it  proves  the  frankness  with  which  tke^ 
ting  discloses  his  own  foibles. 

*  Before  ray  departure  for  the  army,  I  s^nt  an  edict  to  the  par* 
^  liament.     1  erected   the  state  of  Vaujours  in  favour  oi  Madame  dc 

Valliere,  and  acknowledged  a  dau^ter  I  had  by  her,  for  not  intend- 
ing, when  I  went  to  the  army,  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  dan- 
ger, I  thought  it  just  to  assure  to  the  child  the  honour  of  her  hinb, 
and  to  secure  to  the  mother  an  establishment  suitable  to  the  affec* 
tion  I  had  for  six  years  entertained  for  her. 

*I  might  certainly  have  omitted  speaking  io  you  of  this  attach- 
ment, it  being  an  example  which  it  would  be  better  to  avoid  ;  but 
liaving  laid  down  rules  for  your  conduct  on  the  defects  of  others,  I 
am  unwilling  to  withhold  those  which  you  may  collect  from  my  own. 

'  1  must  mention,  in  the  first  place,  that  as  a  prince  ought  ever  to 
be  a  model  of  virtue,  it  would  be  well  could  he  absolutely  preserve 
himself  from  the  weaknesses  which  are  commpn  to  bim  with  the 
rest  of  mankind,  and  the  more  as  he  may  be  assured  that  they  can- 
m)t  be  kept  secret  Nevertheless,  if  it  happens  that,  in  spite  of  our- 
selves, we  fall  into  these  errors,  it  is  necessary  at  least,  in  order  to  di- 
minish their  ill  consequences,  to  observe  two  prjecautions,  which  I 
have  always  practised,  and  from  which/I  have  reaped  great  advan- 
tage. 

*  First,  let  the  time  which  we  give  to  love,  never  be  at  the  cxpence 
of  our  business ;  for  our  first  object  ought  ever  to  be  the  preservation 
©f  our  glory  and  our  authority,  things  which  cannot  be  sustained 
but  by  application  ;  for  however  transported  we  may  be  by  passion 
we  ought  to  consider,  and  that  even  forthesa}ie  of  our  attachment^ 
that  if  we  diminish  cur  credit  with  the  public,  we  at  the  same  time 
lessen  the  esteem  in  which  the  person  is  held,  who  is  the  object  of 
our  regard. 

*  But  the  second  consideration,  and  that  which  is  the  most  de* 
IFcate  and  difficult  of  observation,  is  that  in  resigning  our  heart,  wc 
should  remain  absolute  masters  of  our  judgment;  that  the  beautyt 
which  is  the  source  of  our  joys,' should  have  no '  concern  with  our 
business;  but  that  they  should  continue  to  be  things  perfectly  dis- 
tinct. You  know  what  I  have  said  to  you  on  Vdrious  occasions 
against  the  credit  of  favourites :  that  of  a  mistress  is  siiii  rnOre 
dangerous. 

*  The  heart  of  a  prince  is  attacked  like  ^  fortified  place. 

*  The  first  object  is  to  obtain  possession  of  all  the  out  works.  A 
woman  of  talents  makes  it  her  first  business  to  remove  every  body 
who  is  not  in  her  own  interests ;  she  infuses  a  suspicion  ef  one,  awl 
a  dislike  to  another,  that  herself  and  her  friends  may  be  tbe  only 
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persons  lUtenecl  to  j  and  if  we  are  not  on  our  guard  against  this 
practice, in  order  to  content  herself  only,  we  must  discontent  all  the 
world  besides. 

*  From  the  moment  that  you  give  a  woman  the  privilege  of  speak- 
ing on  important  business,  you  will  most  assuredly  be  led  astray* 

*  The  tenderness  we  feel  for  them^extendiog  itself  to  all  they  say^ 
tbeir  errors  even  insinuate  themselves  into  us,  and  insensibly  incline 
us  to  their  wishes ;  and  their  natural  levity  making  them  often  attach 
more  consequence  to  tn<fles  than  to  the  most  important  objects,  they 
almost  always  take  the  wrong  side  of  a  question. 

'  They  are  eloquent  in  their  expressions,  earnest  in  their  intrea* 
ties,  positive  in  their  opinions,  and  the  whole  is  often  founded  upon 
an  aversion  to  one,  a  wish  to  promote  another,  or  some  indiscreet 
promise. 

*  A  secret  it  never  secure  with  them  ;  for  if  they  are. without  judg- 
ment, their  simplicity  will  betray  what  they  ought  most  to  conceal ; 
and  if  they  hav^  sense,  they  are  never  withom  intrigues  and  secret 
connections.  They  have  always  some  secret  adviser  on  the  subject 
of  their  elevation  or  their  support,  and  to  such  they  never  fail  to  dis- 
close all  they  know,  when  they  think  they  can  draw  from  this  quar- 
ter any  arguments  about  their  own  interest. 

*  In  these  cabals  it  is  that  every  thing  is  concerted,  what  part  they 
must  take,  what  artifice  they  must  practice  to  serve  their  ends, 
how  to  get  rid  of  their  enemies,  and  how  to  establish  their  friends, 
>vhat  address  they  must  use  to  secure  us  more  completely  and  re- 
tain us  longer ;  in  shorti  sooner,or  later  they  make  alltheir  plans  suc- 
ceed, without  our  having  the  power  to  secure  ourselves,  but  by  one 
only  method  ;  which  is  to  refuse  them  pei mission  to  speak  on  any 
subject  but  matters  of  pure  pleasure,  and  studiously  to  avoid  giv- 
ing them  the  smallest'  credit  in  what  concerns  our  affairs,  or  the 
persons  c»f  thosf-  who  serve  us. 

*  I  will  confess  to  vou,  tliat  a  prince  whose  heart  is  deeply  touch- 
ed   by   lov^,   beiriu   alvv^y*  nreposseised    by   a  great  esteem  for  the 

object  of  his  affection  can  hardly  relish  all  these  precautions :  but 
^t  is  in  difficult  situations,  that  virtue  is  tried,  and.kiesides,  it  is  un** 
<3oubtedly  for  the  want  of  attention  to  these  maxims  that  we  read  in 
history  so  many  direfuLexatnpie^  of  families  ex tinguished|  thrones 
reversed,  provinces  mined,  and  empires  destroyed/ 

This  portrait  which  LouisofF^rs  of  himself/ as  far  as  we  canr 
cellect  from  this  specimen  of  hispowers^  is  that  of  a  mind 
strong,  laborious^  retentive,  and  judicious.  His  bias  was  al- 
ways towards  rectitude,  and  where  he  erred  it  was  from  the 
indehble  impressions  made  on  his  infant  mind,  of  the  pre- 
judices unavoidably  attached  to  His  exalted  rank.  Glory 
was  his  ruling  passion ;  to  be  much  spoken  of  a^d  to  be  well 
spoken  of  the  object  of  his  constaiirt  ambition.  But  it  was  not 
tbe  glory  which  warmed  the  heart  of  a  Henry  IV,  the  glory 
•  of  being  the  source  of  joy,  peace,  tiod  contentment  to  sur- 
rounding millions^  and  of  receiving  the  benedictions  of  admir- 
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ing  nations;  to  extend  bis  empire,  to  be  the  terror  of   hf^ 
neighbours,  and  to  give  the  law  to  all  Europe ;  this  was  tbe 
glory  which  inflated  his  heart,  and  was  the  main  spring  of 
all  his  projects.     He  thought  himself  an  honest  man  :  and 
rectitude,  integrity,  and  good  faith  are  the  constant  thetpecf 
of  his  exhortations.     But  he,  forgot  that  the  integrity  of  pri- 
vate life  is  hardly  to  be  accounted  among  the  royal   duties. 
He  is  exempted  bj'  his  rank  from  all  the  cares  which  stamp  a 
^alue  on  integrity,   and  which  render  the  practice  of  it   a 
virtue.     He  confesses  fraiikly,  '  that  it  is  the  prince  only 
who  has  no  fortune  to  establish  but  that  ofthe  state,  no  ac- 
quisition to  make  but  tbe  increase  of  his  monarchy,    oo  au- 
thority to  increase  but  that  of  the  laws,  no  debts  to  pay  but 
those  of  the  public,  no  friends  to  enrich  btit  the  body  of  the 
people.'     In  these  circumstances  what  temptation  has  tbe 
prince  to  be  other  than  an  honest  man?  But  in  his  qualiljr 
of  prince,  Louis  undisguisedly  assumes  the  privilege  of  dis- 
pensing with  all  the  rules  of  vulgar  morality.     To  corrupt 
the  councils  and  embroil  the  affairs  of  all  his  neighbours,  to 
seize  on  defenceless  territories,  to  make  engagements  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  break  them,  or  to  conceal  some  sinis* 
ter  design,  these  are  actions  which  he  does  not  seem  to  think 
inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  probity,  and  in  the  commission 
ef  which  he  seems  rather  to  glory  than  to  be  ashamed.     It 
is  iruly  amiising  to  hear  him  on  one  occasion  taking  much 
credit  to  himself  for  not  breaking  his  faith. 

^ Though  it  was  my  interest  to  take  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  re* 
maining  neuter,  yet  I, could  not  prevail  upon  myself  to  violate  my 
engagements,  as  I  well  knew  that  the  English  had  been  the  ag- 
gressors.' 

This  seems  fair  and  honourable.  But  listen  to  the  very 
next  sentence,  in  which  he  exposes  the  whole  secret  of  bis 
pretended  honour. 

*  I  nevertheless  delayed  declaring  myself,  in  order  to  attempt 
bringing  them  to  an  agreement ;  but  seeing  that  my  mediation  had 
BO  effect,  sndfearifig.  that  they  would  come  to  an  agreement i  of  them'* 
selves  to  mi/  prejudice,  I  at  length  openly  took  the  part  which  1  was 
bound  to  do/ 

We  need  say  no  more,  we  think,  to  illustrate  his  notions 
of  the  obligations  of  treaties. 

His  ideas  ofthe  extent  and  sanctity  of  the  regal  authority 
were  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  ot  extravagance.  Kings 
are  the  lieutenants  of  the  Divinity ,accountable  to  God  alone 
for  their  actions.  It  is  the  will  of  God  that  whoever  is  bora 
a  subject,  should  yield  a  perfect  and  absolute  obedience^ 
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*  The  Icing  is  the  sole  proprietor.  Every  thing  which  is  in  our 
'States,  of  whatever  nature  it  be,  is  equally  our  property,  and  ought 
to  be  equally  dear  to  us.  The  money  which  is  in  our  purse,  that 
-Which  is  in  the  hands  of  our  treasurers,  and  that  which  we  sttffer  ta 
remain  in  the  commerce  of  our  people ^  ought  equally  to  be  the  object 
of  our  attention.'  , 

Again  : 

*  You  ought  to  be  persuaded  that  Itings  are  absolute  masters,  and 
ought  to  have  ihe  full  and  free  dibpiVsal  of  all  property,  whether 
possessed  by  churchmen  or  by  the  iaity,  to  use  the  whole  of  it  like 
sage  economists,  &c/ 

According  to  this  account,  the  earth  and  all  its  fruifs,  the 
hordes  of  the  miser,  and  the  gevv-gaws  of  the  spendthrift,  in 
short  all  property  has  but  a  siogle  master:  men  themselve« 
must  belong  to  him,  since  they  could  not  live  but  according 
to  his  good  pleasure.  Thus  it  was  that  Louis  formed  the 
idea  of  a  perfect  monarchy.  .It  were  difficult  to  determine 
which  were  the. most  chimerical,  this  notion  of  all  property- 
being  united  in  one  person,  or  that  of  an  equal  partition  of 
property.  Both  are  equally  absurd,  and  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  the  extremes  meet. 

Louis  had  aa  extreme  antipathy  to'  the  office  of  prime 
minister,  and  would  never  sufl'er  any  one  to  occupy  such  a 
post.  He  thought  by  entering  much  into  the  details  of  ad- 
ministration, that  he  governed  alone,  and  that  his  ministers 
were  merely  the  instruments  for  fulfilling  his  own  purposes. 
But  he  often  deceived  himself.  Louvois,  though  never  a 
prime  minister,  acquired  a  preponderance  equal  to  one ;  and 
others  had  the  art,  by  the  use  of  artful  suggestions,  to  make 
him  pursue  their  measures,  and  by  giving  him  ihecredit  of 
them,  to  make  them  pass  for  his  own.  He  was  frequently 
the  dupe  of  this  artifice. 

It  is  probable  that  he  did  not  want  personal  courage;  but 
as  that  is  a  quality  very  much  imprbved  by  habit,  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  had  acquired  that  coolness  in  danger  which 
characterises  the  old  soldier.  He  talks  so  much  of  exposing 
his  person,  as  to  betray  an  apprehension  that  he  was  not 
thought  so  highly  of  in  this  point  a>  he  wished.  Men  are 
rarely  ostentatious  of  the  qualities,  which  all  the  world  allow 
them  to  possess. 

He  was  well  aware  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  flattery, 
but  be  could  not  resist  its  seductions.  What  indeed  was  this 
glory  which  was  the  end  of  all  his  actions,  but  the  desire  to 
be  the  gre;at  object  of  the  thoughts  and  tongues  of  men  ? 
|n  truths  to  be  the  constant  ohj^t  of  his  owncontem,plation, 
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and  to  think  himself  habitually  observed  by  the  whole  irorlcf^ 
was  the  permanent  state  of  his  mind  ;  it  is  the  clue  to  all  his 
actions^  and  the  spirit  of  all  hir  writings  and  conversation* 
£ut  it  was  not  the  glory  which  is  felt  rather  than  seen^  which 
springs  from  the  love  and  gratitude  of  happy  and  con<- 
tented  subjects,  and  which  delights  in  the  consciousness 
of  being  the  source  and  author  of  their  blessings:  this  was 
»ot  the  glory  for  which  the  heart  of  Louis  panted.  To  be 
at  the  head  of  his  armies,  to  give  the  law  to  all  Europe,  and 
pursiie  with  unremitting  industry,  and  a  total  disregard  of 
justice  schemes  of  aggrandisement  and  ambition ,  these  were 
the  only  objects  which  entered  into  his  conception  of 'glory, 
and  to  acquire  which  formed  the  grand  occupation  of  his  long 
.yeign.  War  then  was  the  theatre  on  whioh  he  most  wished  to 
shine,  and  the  talents  and  character  of  a  great  captain  was 
what  he  affected  with  most  delight. 

The  military  memoirs,  which  form  the  5d  and  4th  volumes 
of  this  collection  give  the  true  measure  of  his  military  capa- 
city*  His  rules  for  the  infantry  and  the  cavalry^  bis  orders  for 
themaccbes  of  bis  forces,and  the  daily  details  of  the  service^ 
all  written  with  his  own  hand,  show  that  he  possessed  greac 
application,  a  mind   capable  of  embracing  at  once  a  great 
variety  of  objects,  and  an  ^attention  equally  scrupulous  and 
perseverrng  in  following  his  object  to  the  very  completion  of 
bis  purpose.    But  the  objects  themselves  were  common ly^  mi- 
»ote;  and  Louis  did  not  perceive  that  by  his  attention  to  tri* 
fles  quite  beneath  his  sphere,  he  renounced  all  claim  to  ge- 
nius, talents,  and  grand  conceptions.    This  part  of  his  works 
is  entirely   in  his  own  hand-writing,  and  the  style  is  more 
negligent  than  in   the  others.     The  coVrectiois  of  Peiisson 
cannot  be  traced  in  it*    They  are  in  a  state  of  great  imper^ 
fection.    Those  relating  to  the  years   1^73,   I678  and  1^2 
are  compleat;  there   are  some  interesting  fragments  on  the 
years  ifi?^,  1674,  and  .I676;  there  are  but  a  few  notes unon 
the  years  l6(J7  and  l668,aad  nothing  aj  all  upon  1()75, 1077, 
1684,  1691,  and  1693. 

These  'pieces  have  been  arranged  by  general  Grimoard. 
He  has,  in  order  to  give  a  form  and  regularity  to  the  wholcj^ 
supplied  the  details  of  each  campaign,  where  the  original 
materials  are  deficient,  and  illustrated  the  text  by  notes. 
There  are  also  interspersed  severat  memofrs  of  the  comman- 
ders, and  articles  of  correspondence  between  tte  principal 
generals  and  the  king  or  his  ministers.  Upon  the  whole 
therefore,  our  readers  will  see  that  these  two  volumes  furnish 
materials  almost  for  an  entire  history  6i  the  military  transact 
Vions  of  this  reign. 
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The  letters  of  Louis  6n  subjects  not  imaieaiately  military 
ftre  contained  in  the  fifth  and  a  part  of  the  sixth  volume. 
They  are  ala!|ost  all  of  them  letters  to  raonarchs,  ministers, 

fenerals,intendants,  &c.  Of  letters  truly  familiar  we  hardly 
nd  one.  Louis  never  descended  from  the  high  character 
he  acted  on  the  great  stage  of  the  world.  He  is  in  every 
line  a  king,  never  a  mere  mortal  man. 

We  cannot  avoid  n6tlcitig  one  letter  addressed  to  bis  navsil 
Commander^  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  as  it  seems  to  decide  com- 
pletely the  point  we  adverted  to  in  a  former  part  of  our  cri- 
tique, and  clearly  shows  that  Louis  did  not  fully  prevent  the 
junction  of  his  fleet  to  that  of  his  Dutch  allies  in  th^  war  of  i 
lQQ6.  After  paying  the  duke  many  compliments  for  his 
zeal  in  the  service,  the  Jting  very  calmly  represents  to  h'xtk 
some  parts  of  his  conduct  with  which  he  is  dissatisfied. 
Among  other  articles  of  accusation  we  find  the  following  : 

*  After  havingat  first  condemned  the  Charenfe,  and  in  order  to  with- 
draw the  ftcet  from  that  river  as  soon  as  possible,  yuu  both  wrote 
to  me  and  made  me  understand  by  Etemart,  that  you  were  in  want 
of  nothing,  and  that  in  three  days  you  should  be  in  a  condition  to 
,  sail.  On  this  1  sent  word  to  the  states  of  the  United  Provinces,  that 
you  would  be  immediately  in  the  channel  with  all  my  fleet,  and  ne- 
vertheless yoti  still  remained  sixteen  qr eighteen  days  in  the  Charente, 
and  at  .your  arrival  at  Belleisle,  the  Marquis  de  Belleford,  in* 
formed  me  that  you  were  still  in  want  of  many  necessaries/ 

This  whole  letter  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  articles  of 
this  part  of  the  collection. 

What  the  editor  calls  ^  Opuscuks  Litteraires'  form  the 
fourth  division  of  this  work.  They  consist  of  the  translatron 
of  the  first  book  of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  the  merit  ov  the 
faults  of  which  are  probably  to  be  attributed  to  M.  Hardouin 
de  Perefina,  his  preceptor,  rather  than  to  the  monarch. 
There  are  besides  two  little  songs  and  an  impromptu,  which 
nave  been  ascribed  to  the  king.  This  part  has  at  least  bre- 
vity to  recommend  it,  if  we  can  give  it  no  otlier  praise. 

The  whole  is  closed  with  some  pieces  supplemental  to 
the  Works  of  the  monarch,  containing  anecdotes,  letters, 
or  memoirs,  connected  with  the  events  ot  his  reign.  They  are 
in  number  nineteen,  and  make  up  half  the  last  volume.  They 
Are  not  all  of  equal  interest  or  importance.  Most  of  them, 
have  beep  published  before.  Those  that  relate  to  the  secret 
negociations  between  Louis  XIV.  and  Charles  jl.  are  taken 
from  Dalrymple's  Memoirs,  which  though  they  have  now  been 
published  in  England  near  five  and  twenty  years,  >eem  ev^i 
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at  this  daj  to  be  imperfectly  known  in  France.    A  few^of 
tbem  are  tiow  lor  itie  first  time  brought  to  light. 

Haviiigfinisbedwhatwehaye  thought  necessary  to  say  on  the 
principal  contents  of  these  interesting  volumes,  we  must  con- 
fitie  ourselves  to  stating  simply  that  there  is  prefixed  to  them 
(besides  a  portrait  of  the  monarch  and  a  number  of  fac>simi- 
les  of  his  hand  writing,  and  that  of  some  persons  of  the  first 
distinction  of  his  court)  a  long  article^  entitled  *  New  Con- 
siderations on  Louis  XIV/  by  M.  Grouvelle,  the  editor.  In 
it  he  takes  a  very  enlightened  view  of  the  character  of  thb 
prince  and  the  spirit  of  his  .reign.  We  must  con teiit  our- 
selves with  saying  that  these  Considerations  discover  a  deep 
insight  into  the  springs  of  human  action^  and  a  judgment 
equally  penetrating  and  discriminative.  We  must  likewise 
mention  that  an  edition  of  that  pait  of  these  works^  which 
are  here  entitled,  historical  and  political  memoirs,  edited  by 
'  M.  de  Gain-Montagnac  appeared  last  year.  We  noticed  th  s 
work  in  the  Appendix  to  the  eighth  volume  of  our  Review; 
justice  obliges  us  to  add,  tliat,  besides  minor  errors  and  de- 
fects, the  work  edited  by  M.  de  Gain-Montagnac  is  deficient 
in  whole  articles  which  are  to  he  found  in  this.  With  re- 
gard to  the  end  of  166I  and  the  year  I662  there  is  nothings 
the  documents  with  regard  to  that  year  not  being  to  be  found 
in  the  Imperial  Library,  and  the  principal  motive  of  the  pub- 
lishers seems  to  have  been  to  anticipate  the  present  edition^ 
the  pubUcatiou  of  which  had  been  previously  anoounced; 


^     Art.  II. — Memoires  dt^Htnri  de  Cawnpion. 

Memoirs  of  Henry  de  Campion,  jLordqfFeugneri,  Boseferei, 
la  Landc  and  Feue,  Gentleman  of  Francois  de  Bourbon- 
Vendome,  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  Lieut.  Colonel  of  the 
Regiment  of  Henri  d' Orleans,  Duke  of  Longueville:  contain^ 
ing  unknown  Facts  ofHhe  Reign  of  Louis  XIII,  andthejint 
eleven  Years  of  Louis  XIV,  particularly  many  intere^^ting. 
Anecdotes  of  the  Dukes  of  Fendome,  Beaufort,  and  Car* 
dinal  Mazarine,  from  i034i  to  l654.  Imported  by  De- 
conchy.     I8O7.  ' 

THESE  Memoirs  have  been  drawn  from  the  papers  of  the 
family  of  M.  de  Campion  Montpoignant  by  tlie  industry  of 
General  Grimoard,  and  are  published  as  proper  for  forming 
the  first  of  a  series  of  original  memoirs  tO  illustrate  the  reigns 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  They  were  drawn  up  by  the 
writer  for  the  sake  of  bis  children  and  family;  having  him- 
self (as  he  informs  tliem)  felt  uneasy  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
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the  principal  actions  of  his  ancestors^  from  which  in  his 
youth  he  might  have  regulated  his  own  hfe  and  conduct. 
We  collect  from  this  history  of  himself  that  M.  de  Campion 
M'asa  manofjust  and  honourable  intentions,  but  occasionally 
warped  either  by  his  passions  or  theprejudicesofhis  times;  so 
that  in  this  account  of  his  own  actions,  he  has  related  some 
that  are  rather  to  be  shunned  than  to  be  imitated  ;  and  has 
with  great  naheth  brought  us  acquainted  with  his  foibles  as 
well  as.  with  his  good  qualities.  We  must  do  him  the  justice  to 
say  that  his  virtues  greatly  preponderate  •verbis  faults,  and 
that  he  has  brought  before  ou^  view  a  system  of  manners  and 
opinions  which  now  adays  appear  singular,  and  occasionally 
extravagant. 

M.  de  Campion  traces  his  family  up  to  the  time  of  Robert 
duke  of  Normandy,  eldest  son  of  our  William  the  conqueror. 
He  was  himself  the  second  son  of  Henri  de  Campion,  des- 
cended in  each  line  from  antient  and  honourable  families  in 
the  province  of  Normandy.  He  learnt  his  exercise  and  carried 
a  musket  (according  to  the  practice  of  young  noblemen  at  the 
time)  in  the  regiment  of  guards,  after  which,  at^ghteen,  he 
accepted  an  ensigncy,  and  served  in  his  regiment  two  years. 

At  this  time  (1634)  Gaston  duke  of  Orleans,  brother  to 
Louis  XIII,  was  a  voluntary  exile  with  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment at  Brussels,  being  at  enmity  with  Cardinal  de  Rich- 
lieu,  who  ruled  France  with  a  despotic  authority.  M.  de 
Campion  was  seduced  by  an  acquaintance  to  quit  his  corps, 
and  join  the  party  of  the  exiled  duke  at  Brussels.  But  the 
duke  speedily  made  his  peace  at  court,  and  returned  to 
France.  His  whole  party  was  soon  after  ruined  by  the  supe- 
rior address  of  Richlieu,  and  M.  de  C.  partook  of  the  com- 
mon lot.  However  fortune  soon  befriended  him  ;  and  by 
the  kindness  of  a  relation  he  procured  an  ensigncy  in  the*^ 
regiment  de  Normandie,  one  of  the  oldest  and  of  the  highest 
reputation  in  the  service. 

In  this  regiment  he  served  for  several  years,  and  he  gives 
us  an  account  of  his  campaigns  under  various  ci^enerals  of 
high  name  in  Alsace,  Lorraine,  Roussiilon  and  Italy.  ^  Siejes 
and  battles,  marches  and  countermarches,  the  storming  of 
camps,  and  the  springing  of  mines  |pave  been  ever  the  sport  of 
princes,  and  the  amusement  of  the  people  too,  except  that 
portion,  who  are  the  immediate  sufferers.  For  our  parts  we 
may  say  with  the  poet. 

My  car  is  pained 
My  soul  is  sick  with  ev'ry  day's  report 
Ot  wrong  aad  outrage  ^^ith  which  earth  is  filUd« 

Andas  probablv  many  of  our  leaders  may  ha\e  Vie  same 
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feelings,  and  many  of  those  who  have  not  may  have  their  ap-» 
pelite  for  scenes  of  carnage  satisfied  at  least,  if  not  surfeited, 
by  the  relations  which  fill  the  columns  of  our  daily  journals, 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  observing  that  M.  de  Cam- 
pion's history  bears  every  mark  of  scrupulous  fidelity,  and 
we  must  add  of  the  greatest  modesty  in  speaking  of  his  per- 
sonal services. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  at  the  present  day,  when 
the  civil  authority   universally  receives  the  most  implicit 
obedience,  how  feeble  and  unsettled  it  was  formerly.     When 
it  was  submitted  to  at  all,  it  was  .rather  as  to  an  evil  which 
could  not  be  avoided  than  from  a  principle  of  duty  and  sab- 
ordination.    The  great  lords   were  in  a  constant  state  of 
hostility  to  it,  either  resisting  it  openly  and  by  force  of  arms, 
or  selling  their  submission  at  the  best  price  they  could  obtain. 
Every  town  and  every  hamlet  stfHgffled  hard  for  the  same 
species  of  rude  independence,  ana  yielded  not  a  jot  but 
where  submission  could  be  compelled  by  open  force.     If 
the  king's  troops  were  to  pass  through  a  town,  the  inhabitants 
would  shut  their  gates,  and  if  strong  enough  would   make 
them  change  their  route.    If  the  parties  were  pretty  equally 
balanced,  the  commander  would  accept  a  sum  of  money, 
to  lead  his  men  through  other  quarters.     At  times  the/ 
would  come  to  blows  ;  and  it  seems  not  to  have  been  un- 
common, when  the   troops  proved  victorious,  to  give  up 
the  towns  to  pillage. 

The  great  hero  of  modern  warfare  has  been  accused  of 
making  no  account  of  the  lives  of  his  men,  provided  l)e 
carries  hi§  point.  The  heroes  of  the  old  school  were  equhlly 
regardless  of  human  blood,  from  motives  sometimes  less 
excusdable;  for  they  lavished  it  most  wantonly,  where  it 
was  physically  impossible  to  carry  their  point,  in  l639>  ^he 
prince  of  Conde  made  one  of  those  impracticable  attempts 
to  force  the  Spaniards  to  raise  the  siege  of  Salcis  in  Rous- 
sillon,  M.  De  Campion's  regiment  before  the  attack  consisted 
of  thirty-five  officers  and  eight  hundred  soldiers ;  of  these 
Iwenty-nine  officers  were  put  hx)rs  de  combat,  and  four 
hundred  soldiers,  nor  would  a  man  have  escaped,  had  not 
the  enemy's  supply  of  powder  been  deficient.  This  mur- 
derous business  was  undertaken  without  a  hope  of  success; 
but  simply  because  the  prince  thought  it  right  that  cardinal 
Richlieu  should  h^ve  no  pretext  to  injure  him  at  court. 
jVI.  de  C.^s  account  of  his  own  state  of  mind  previous  to  the 
affair  is  sufficiently  amusing  : 

*  We  had  all  of  us,  the  preceding  (lay  performed  the  usual  exer- 
cises of  christians,  when  uiulertakiiig  actions  «o  full  of.  peril.  But 
I  had  a  scruple  of  conscience  which  eraharrassed  me  ;  it  was  that 
^be  sjrur  ile  ^oion,   a  lieutenant  in  our  regiment,  and  nephew  of 
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Cttitant,  afterwards  a  captain  in  the  Queen's  guards,  had  received 
a  blow  from  one  of  our  captains  of  the  name  of  Du  Tuc,  a  very 
brave  man^  and  had  afterwards  been  forced  by  the  marechal  d^ 
Schomberg  to  make  up  the  quarrel  ;  but  bein^  dissatisfied,  he  had 
asked  me  to  be  his  second  in  an  affair  with  Du  Tuc  as  soon  as  we 
should  be  no  longer  under  the  mareschal's  command.  1  had  pro- 
mised to  serve  him  with  pleasure,  and  we  were  now  waiting  for  the 
end  of  the  campaign  to-fiiiibhthe  affair.  This  circumstance  gave 
me  much  uneasiness  in  our  present  hazard,  for  I  have  always,  though 
a  great  sinner,  had  a  great  respect  for  religion.  I  did  not  however 
mention  ray  uneasiness  to  my  friend,  contenting  myself  with  saying 
to  him  in  the  hearing  of  his  enemy*  that  in  the  present  circumstances 
we  should  think  of  nothing  but  serving  our  king  and  country/ 

M.  de  C.  was  soon  relieved  from  liis  scrupJes,  for  poor 
Du  Tuc  was  killed  off  at  the  first  discharge.  It  is  a  pity 
that  M,  de  C.  could  not  have  read  Fielding's  Amelia.  Col. 
James,  who  was  also  very  religious^  has  there  proved  that 
if  the  practice  of  duelling  is  not  expressly  excepted  from  the 
sixth  commandment  it  is  probably  that  it  is  merely  from  an 
^rrorofthe  text.  And  when  we  survey  the  conduct  of 
those  who,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  outward  appearances, 
have  as  much  veneration  for  religion  as  M.  de  Campion 
professed,  we  cannot  help  believing  that  each  of  them  has 
some  secret  salvo  for  their  own  favourite  sins;  though  they 
would  be  grossly  scandalized  at  extending  it  to  the  sins  of 
their  neighbours. 

The  place  of  loyalty  to- the  sovereign  was  occupied  in 
the  breasts  of  men  of  honour/  by  an  unbounded  attachment 
to  the  interests  of  the  family  to  whom  they  "attached  them, 
selves:  they  seemed  to  think  themselves  bound  to  support 
their  chief  in  all  actions,  whether  good  or  bad,  and  to  fol- 
low him  through  all  the  changes  of  his  fortune.  M.  de  C^ 
has  given  us  an  example  of  his  own  fidelity  to  the  duke  of 
Beaufort,  which  is  somewhat  extraordinary  for  a  man  who 
had.  a  great  veneration  for  religion.  After  the  death  of 
Louis  XIII.  cardinal  Mazarine  succeeded  to  the  power, 
which  had  been  exercised  by  liichlieu.  On^  of  the  first 
steps  of  his  administration  was  to  arrest  the  duke  of  Beau- 
fort and  his  immediate  adherents.  It  was  rumoured  thnt 
the  duke  had  formed  a  plot  against  the  cardinal's  life.  Car* 
dinal  de  Retz  has  asserted,  seemingly  upon  good  authoiily, 
that  no  such  plot  ever  existed,  and  that  the  whole  was  a 
forgery  of  the  minister's,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  political 
enemies.  But  these  memoirs  place  the  existence  of  tnis  con^ 
spiracy  beyond  a  doubt.  M.de  Campion  has  related  ttie 
circumstances  of  it  very  minutely,  and  the  part  which  he 
bimself  took  in  it*    The  duke  seems  (o  have  possessed  ^ 
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weak  head  and  a  most  corrupt  heart;  but  M.  de  C.  thinlishe' 
was  instigated  to  this  ^hocking  attempt  more  by  two 
females  qI  the  liighest  rank  at  court  (the  duchesses  de  Chev- 
reuse  and  AJontbacson  than  from  his  own'  inclinatioas. 
M.  de  C.  recounts  the  arguments  he  used  to  dissuade  the 
duke  from  .this  attempt,  and  ingenuously  dispIaVs  all  the 
angaish  lie  suffered  from  being  concerned  in  it,  and  his 
joy  at  the  frequent  miscarriages  «f  the  design.  The  duke 
himself  felt  occasional  pangsof  compunction,buta  conference 
with  his  female  advisers  never  failed  to  banish  his  scruples^ 
and  to  make  him  return  to  bis  purpose  more  resolutely  than 
ever;  and  be  therefore  desired  M.  de  C.  to  offer  no  more 
reasons  against  his  lattempt,  since  it  would  be  to  no  purpose. 
As  M.  de  C.  looked  upon  the  design  with  horror,  we  expect- 
ed to  find  he  instantly  quitted  the  service  of  a  master,  who 
could  so  far  degrade  himself  as  tobarbour  it.  But  we  find 
that  his  notions  of  honour,  instead  of  prompting  him  to  this 
conduct,  imposed  upon  him  as  a  duty,  that  having  attached 
himself  to  the  fortune  of  this  man,  be  was  bound  to  follow 
him  under  all  circum;5tances^  and  not  to  abandon  him,  what<> 
ever  part  he  chose  to  act.  The  secret  therefore  was  to  be 
inviolable,  and  he  exacted  only  two  conditions  for  himself; 
the  first  was  not  to  be  employed  in  the  personal  execation 
of  the  jnurder;  the  secona,  that  if  it  were  done  out  of  the 
presence  of  the  duke,  he  would  not  be  present ;  but 'if  the 
duke  were  there,  he  would  without  scruple  keep  himself^ 
liear  his  person^  to  defend  him  against  all  accidents,  which 
be  was  resolved  to  do  both  from  his  aflTection  and  his  duty. 

Such  then  were  the  ideas  of  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of 
honour  when  desired  to  assist  at  the  assassination  of  a  man, 
ivhose  only  offenpe  wps  that  he  possessed  more  talents,  po« 
licy  and  success  than  bis  rivals !  After  reading  such  a  tale 
we  can  hardly  help  asking  whether  it  be  true,  that  there  is 
no  real  srandard  qf  virtue,  but  that  it  varies  momentarily 
with  the  fleeting  fashions,  humours  and  opinions  of  the  day. 
At  least  it  is  in  vain  that  we  look  for  it  in  the  approbation 
or  condemnation  of  any  party  or  caba]  of  individuals,  who 
pursuing  a  commoi)  ^od,  e^re  apt  to  encourage  each  other 
in  the  violation  of  every  principle  of  equity  and  humanity 
that  stands  in  the  way  of  their  object.  M.  de  Campion's 
observations  on  the  conduct  of  his  oyfu  brother^  are  so  just 
that  we  are  tempted  to  transcribe  (hert). 

*  J  went  with  my  brother  to  the  dukc,  thinking  that  the  entire  con- 
fidence he  had  in  him  would  make  him  change  bit  opinion.  He 
took  him  to  a  retired  part  of  the  room,  whilst  I  staid  a  little  apart 
Urith  those  who  were  in  the  chamber;  yet  the  wish  I  had  to  ipake  him 
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fttt^r  his  design  made  me  go  nearer  them,  and  I  heard  my  brother, 
who  was  sitting  near  the  prince,  saying  every  thing,  contrary  to  his 
promise,  which  he  ihoughs likely  to  make  him  accelerate  the  execu-> 
tion  of  this  shameful  attempt.  This  affected  me  greatly,  since  I 
saw  clearly  that  all  my  efforts  would  be  vain  aguinst  these  two  men 
and  the  two  women  who  at  that  time  wholly  governed  one  of  them, 
I  was  more  astonished  at  my  brother,  than  at  the  others,  as  I 
knew  that  his  manners  were  mild  and  his  disposition  naturallygood. 
I  thought  then  as  I  have  ever  done  since  that  that  long  intercourse 
he  had  kept  Up  with  factious  persons,  whilst  he  was  ii)  the  service  of 
the  count  de  Soissons,  had  inspired  him  with  ^a  desire,  against  his 
natural  inclination,  of  seeing  the  court  and  the  state  in  perpetual 
agjrfafian  :  he  has  since  given  many  indications  of  this  inclina- 
tton,  which  is  rather  an  acquired  habit  than  a  natura)  disposi- 
tion/ 

However  the  good  fortune  of  the  cardinal  preserved  him 
from  this  diabolical  attempt ;  the  duke  was  seized  andioipri* 
Aoned  for  several  years ;  some  of  his  agents  underwent  tbe 
same  fate  ;  others  escaped  only  by  skulking  about  and  hiding 
themselves.  This  was  the  measure  to  which  M.  de  C.  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse,  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  a  dungeon* 
This  state  of  jeopardy  aiid  uneasiness  occupied  five  of  the 
best  years  of  bis  lite, which  were  passed  in  the  strictest  conceal* 
ment,  sometimes  in  France^  sometimes  in  the  island  of  Jersey^ 
and  foratimein  Italy^whitber  be  followed  the  dukedeVendome, 
father  of  the  assassin  duke  de  Beaufort*  The  character  he 
gives  of  this  great  personage  is  still  more  contemptible  and 
infamous  than  that  of  tne  son.  The  ultimate  treatment  that 
M.  de  Campion  received  was  such  as  he  bad  reason  to  ex<» 
pect  from  wretches  of  their  staorip.  He  was  dismissed,  not 
from  any  charge  which  they  had  against  himself,  but  on  ac- 
count o^  a  disagreement  which  took  place  between  them  and 
his  elder  brother.  Knowing  his  integrity,  they  were  not 
.  under  any  apprehension  of  his  betraying  the  secrets  he  was 
master  of.  He  is  induced  to  make  on  this  occasion  the 
following  reflection,  which,  though  it  may  be  too  just, 
is  whimsically  placed  in  a  book  of  serious  advice  to  his 
children. 

*  This  proves  how  dangerous  it  is  with  many  princes  to  be  known 
for  a  roan  of  inflexible  integrity;  for  the  ingratitue^ie  which  is  natu* 
ral  to  the  greater  part  of  them  prevents  their  having  a  due  sense  of 
the  favours  they  have  received  ;  and  the  assurance  they  feel 
that  they  will  not  be.  deserted  in  their  disgrace,  frees  them  from 
.  apprehension,  the  only  principle,  which  obliges  thera  to  retain  by  be* 
nefits,  persons  who  are  wilhng  to  make  their  fortunes,  without  hav^ 
ing  any  scruple  with  regard  to  the  means.' 
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Among  the  evils  of  his  situatioDj  M.  d^  C.  was  at  lea^tex*^ 
empt  from  the  dread  of  poverty.  For  baying  access  ta 
persons  of  the  first  rank^  he  was  able  to  maintaici  biinself 
handsomely  by  his  skill  at  cards  aad  other  games.  He  speaks 
of  this  qualiiicalion  with  much  complacency  and  self-appro- 
bation. 

After  his  dismissal  from  the  family  afVendome,  M.de  Cam- 
pion atiached  himself  to  the  service  of  the  duke  de  Longue- 
ville,  a  nobleman  of  whose  character  he  speaks  in  higher 
terms  than  of  that  his  former  patrons.  He  coramanded  a 
regiment  of  infantry  raised  by  the  duke.  He  served  again 
fjr  two  or  three  campaigns;  but  in  the  year  l654  he  entire- 
ly retired  from  aqlivelife,  though  he  was  still  in  the  prime  of 
life.  He  lived  as  a  private  gentleman  for  nioe  years  more 
and   died  in  the  year  l663  at  the  age  of  fifty. 

He  has  given  the  latter  part  of  his  narration  con3iderable 
interest  by  pourtraying  the  felicity  he  enjoyed  in  domestic 
lite,  the  virtue  and  sweetness  of  his  wife,  the  delight  he  took 
in  a  favourite  daughter^  and  the  pangs  he  endured  when  she 
-was  torn  from  him  by  an  untimely  deaths  He  seems  appre* 
hensive  lest  the  dwelling  upon  tbeae  trifling  subjects  may  be- 
tray a  simplicity  rather  derogating  frouei  his  character;  and 
excuses  himself  from  indulging  ic> as  affording  a  solace  to  his 
affliction.  We  believe  that  those  wKq  have  hearts  true  to  the 
teeliiigs  of  nature  will  nympathi^e  o^qre  warmly  with  bim 
in  these  few  pages  than  in  aJI  the  other  adventures  of  bis 
life. 

We  close  the  volume  with  a  sense  of  some  obligation  to- 
wards those  who  have  rescued  it  from  annihilation.  Towards 
the  writer  we  cannot  but  feci  sentiments  of  ki^dneas^  think* 
ing  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  good  principles,  except  wbea 
perverted  by  ignorance,  partjr^  and  the  prejudices  of  this  age. 
The  times  whrch  he  describes  were  not  suob  as  to  make  us 
feel  dissatisfied  with  our  own.  Factions  were  more  violent 
and  vindictive,  war  more  bloody  arid  ferocious,  the  QioraU. 
of  the  great  more  shameless  and  abandoned,  and  we  may 
therefore  conclude  that  the  manners  of  middle  life  could  not 
^n  any  respect  have  been  preferable  to  thoie  of  the  present 
tiffies, 
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ji  particular  History  of  the  Events  which  took  place  in 
f'rance  during  the  Months  of  June,  July,  August,  nnd 
September,  179%  and  which  produced  the  Fall  of  the  rbyat 
Throne.  By  M.  Maton  de  la  Farenne^  Bvo.  Paris, 
1806.    Imported  by  Deconcby. 

THE  passions  and  prejudices  of  men  must  have  a  century 
to  subside  before  any  candid  and  fair  judgment  can  be  ob- 
tained an  the  origin  and  the  events  6f  the  French  revolution^ 

They  are  ascribed  at  this  time^  with  a  spirit  of  resentful 
acrimony^,  to  any  causes,  religious,  civil,  or  philosophical^ 
which  the  writers  wish  to  discredit;  and  by  some  wnters  to 
any  causes  or  persons,  which  are  supposed  to  be  hostile  to 
the  abuses  and  immoralities  which  had  rendered  govern* 
meht  null,  and  which  brought  on  that  anarchy  and  misery 
which  have  been  in  all  ages  their  effects. 

It  is  true,  when  the  king  of  France  and  his  ministers,  in 
endeavouring  to  repair  an  old  den  of  thieves,  brought  it 
crumbling  about  their  ears,  projectors,  of  various  professions 
and  talents,  either  offered  their  services,  or  qompliled  with 
requests  and  invitations,  to  assist  in  building  up  a  new  edi- 
fice ;  and  the  constitution  of  1791  and  l79^j  was  a  most  re«* 
spectable  production  of  the  most  respectable  delegation,  that 
was  ever  formed.  We  know  it  is  the  fashion  to  decry  that 
constitution  as  ineffectual.  Those  who  advance  this  opinion 
should  recollect  it  never  had  a  trial.  The  unfortunate 
liOuis  was  ill  advised  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  that  trials 
and  he  lost  his  life,  his  throne,  and  the  nation  its  liberty,  by 
the  artifices  he  used  to  evade  the  character  of  a  constitu- 
tional king. 

With  the  writer  of  this  worl,  he  is  without  spot  or  ble- 
mish, and  those  who  voted  his  death  seemed  to  have  in- 
curred the  guilt  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
opinions  of  the  writer,  are  therefore  of  little  account,  but  he 
has  rummaged  the  common  sewers  of  Jacobin  ferocity,  and 
he  has  endeavoured  to  subject  to  universal  execration  many 
of  the  victims,  all  the  dupes,  and  all  the  abettors  of  that  fe- 
rocity. 

While  therefore  the  historian  may  find  in  this  work  mi- 
nute and  correct  information;  while  he  may  have  tome 
errors  of  common  fame  corrected-rhe  must  be  on  his  guard 
where  philosophers  or  republicans  are  introduced  ;  for  they 
are  seldom  allowed  any  wisdom  or  virtue. 

The  character  ot  La  Fayette  is  an  exception,  and  is  drawn 
in  a  manner  which  would  scarcely  discredit  the  abilities  of 
the  ablest  historian. 
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*  According  to  some,  ttmbition  of  the  mere  inordinate  nature  had 
filled  hi&mind  with  vast  projects,  which  were  to  end  in  the  supreme 
power,  ami  he  wished,  after  the  model,  but  by  the  destruction  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  obtain  it  per  fas  atque  nefas.  Such  was 
the  opinion  given  by  the  Englishman,  Mr.  Windham,  in  the  Hoose 
of  Commons  on  the  l6th  of  Dtcember,  1796.  Can  the  idea  of  M. 
de  la  Fayette  be  separated  from  the  remembrance  of  the  thousands  of 
victims  that  he  has  made  by  his  crimes  ?  Are  not  his  misfortunes  the 
5'uits  of  his  offences  ?  Can  any  one  be  ignorant  that  the  conduct  of 
this  soldier  towards  his  king  was  inhuman  and  barbarous  ?  Was  not 
the  unfortunate  Queen  of  France  htard  tosay^th^t  La  Fajrette  was  a 
man  whom  she  could  never  pardon  V  According  to  others,  he  was 
guided  in  his  revolutionary  conduct  by  a  blind  unreflecting  entha« 
uasm,  and  followed  no  fixed  principle  whatever.  He  proceeded  at 
random  without  plan,  without  any  end  but  that  of  making  himself 
talked  of  as  the  hero  of  a  revolution  in  France,  as  Washington  had 
been  in  America  ;  and  this  thirst  for  celebrity  prevented  him  from 
saving  the  king  and  the  monarchy 9  as  he  might  have  done,  by  de- 
stroying the  work  of  the  innovators,  when  he  saw  that  it  was  produc- 
tive^ of  great  evils.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  judgments 
appears  to  me  to  be  correct. 

'  Having  only  just  reached  his  thirty- fifth  year,  when  he  was 
called  to  the  command  of  the  national  guards  at  Paris,  the  Marquis 
de  la  Fayette^  whose  ideas  had  been  rendt^red  republican  by  the  re- 
irolutionin  America,  had  not  a  judgment  sufficiently  mature  to  see 
that  the  system  which  had  succeeded  there,  could  not  adapt  itself 
to  France ;  that  our  manners,  our  localities,  our  population,  our 
customs,  our  superiority  over  roost  other  nations,  must  make  1^ 
preserve  the  monarchical  form  of  government  in  preference  to  a  re* 
publican,  which  is  particularly  suited  to  small  states ;  because, 
serving  as  intermediates,  or  as  lines  of  demarcation'  to  the  greater 
powers,  and  ill  adapted  to  make  war,  they  are  under  the  protection 
of  those  which  surround  them.  A  later  experience,  in  consequence 
of  which  a  new  monarchy  has  been  established  in  France,  proves  the 
justice  of  this  lassertion. 

*  The  general  La  Fayette  might  have  spme  chivalrous  ideas,  he 
might  be  devoured  by  the  ambition  of  immortalizing  himself  in 
Franpe  as  Washington  had  done  in  America,  where  he  himself  had 
acquired  almost  an  equal  share  of  glory.  ^  He  might  not  be  supe* 
rior  to  circumstances ;  that  creative  genius  might  sometimes  fail 
him,  which  gains  the  mastery,  and  fixes  the  instability  of  fortune. 
But  his  views  were  upright ;  he  possessed  great  address  in  taking  ad* 
vantage  of  events;  activity,  a  cool  and  calculating  hi^ad  ;  a  great 
share  of  humanity  when  it  was  in ^  his  power  to  use  the  engine  of 
terror,  and  to  swell  his  party  with  that  of  the  Jacobins,  of  whom  he 
was  the  declared  enemy ;  of.  generosity  towards  some  particular 
enemies  whom  it  was  in  his  power  to  deliver  to  the  fury  of  the  peo* 
pie ;  of  personal  disinterestedness, when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  ac* 
cept  the  staff  of  Marshal  of  France,  the  title  of  generalissimo,  the 
sword  of  constable,  and  several  other  dignities  which  ,the  court  p^ 
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ferc3  to  bira  in  order  to  secure  his  atlachment.  He  refused  all 
these  honours,  as  on  the  14th  of  Juiy,  ^7^9^  he  had  refused  the  dic- 
tiitorship,  that  he  might  give  bis  whole  mind  to  the  consumtnaiioa 
of  the  dangerous  work  which  it  was  tio  longer  in  his  power  to  de- 
stroy; a  work,  the  establishment  ot  which,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
could  not  fail  to  ensure  the  happiness  of  his  country,  and  for  the 
success  of  which  he  had  expended  1,700,000  Hvres  of  his  fortune, 
when  he  found  himself  compelled  to  fly.  These  are  actions  for 
which  we  vouch.  He  committed  faults  through  inexperience  ;  but 
he  also  did  good:  above  all^to  his  philanthropy  was  owing  a  crimi* 
nal  jurisprudence  more  humane  than  the  ancient  one,  since  it  alio wi 
to  the  accused  counsel  selected  by  himself,  the  exhibition  of  the 
indictment,  and  the  publicity  of  the  procedure.  Let  us  lament 
over  the  men  who  have  appeared  on  the  political  theatre  in  tempes- 
tuous  times,  and  do  not  let  us  call  down  upon  them  the  execrations 
of  posterity,  when  we  have  the  right  to  believe,  that  in  the  midst  of 
the  greatest  errors^  their  heart  was  pure/ 

Id  the  following  paragraph  the  partial  spirit  of  censafe 
returns  upon  him  ; 

*  In  restoring  the  pagan  ceremonies  to  their  vigour,  it  was  necessary 
to  destroy  all  that  belonged  to  popery.  Manui;!  decreed  the  suppres- 
sion of  bells,  without  excepting  the  silver  one  of  the  paiace,  and  that 
of  St.  Germain  I'Auxerois,  famous  for  the  signal  they  had  given  £o^ 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew*  Benoiston,  a  miserable  advo^ 
cate.at  Nantz,  decreed  also  the  expubion  of  all  the  priests  who  had  . 
refused  or  retracted  the  oath  prescribed  on  the  26th  of  December, 
1790  ;  and  to  cover  these  impious  laws  with  a  pretext  of  philoso* 
phy,  Gaudel:  at  the  same  time  conferred  the  title  of  French  citizens 
on  the  Englishman  Thomas  Paine,  who  published  several  pamphlets 
against  religion,  one  of  which,  (the  pretended  "  Age  of  Reason,'*) 
may  be  compared  to  the  testament  of  the  cur^  Me>lier,  Who  died  iu 
1733;  on  Joseph  Priestley,  William  Wiiberforce,  Thomas  Clark- 
son,  John  Hamilton,  David  Williams,  N.  Maddison,  and  James 
M'Intosh  ;  on  N.  Gorain  ;  on  Clootz,  the  Prussian  ;  on  Cornelius 
Pauw,  his  uncle,  a  German  canon,  author  of  Researches  on^the  Kg}  p-  - 
lians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Americans,  (who  died  on  the  7th  of  July, 
I799»al  Xantenn,  a  town  near  Aix-la  Chapelle);  on  J<»achim  Henry 
Camp,  a  Dutchman  ;  on  Jeremiah  Bentham  \  on  N.  Pestalozsi,  an 
Italian  ;  on  general  George  Washington ;  on  the  Polish  general 
Thaddeus  Kosciusko  ;  on  Gille  the  German  pabliciste;  and  on  tht 
poet  Henry  Kiopstock,  author  of  the  Messiah. 

*  Many  of  these  strangers  whom  the  assembly  invited  to  join 
with  the  convention  for  the  purpose  offixitig  the  destinies  of  France, 
bestowing  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  eulogiums  on  their  senti- 
ments, their  writings,  and  their  courage,  and  from  whom  it  ex- 
pected pompous  acknowledgroeuis  disdained  to  return  an  answer. 
The  last  mentioned  person  sent  them  his  renunciation,  in  which  he 
treated  them  as  a  vile  collection  of  assassins,  who  by  excess  of  bar- 
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barity  and  of  ripine,  had  just  placed  an  ete^-nal  barrier  between 
themselves  and  the  happy  Germans/ 

The   character  of  Marat  is  masterly;  because,  though 
bigbly  colouted,  it  is  true. 

^  This  man,  who  was  intriguing,  from  poverty,  unjust  by  princi^ 
pie,  malicious  from  want,  a  calumniator  from  interest,  a  hypocrite 
1^  calculation,  ferocious  by  instinct,  a  villain  by  constitution^ 
ivithout  judgment  in  his  actions^  without  a  .taste  for  the  sciences, 
arts,  and  belles-lettres,  without-  depth  in  bis  projects,  without  any 
aim  in  his  crimes,  was  born  at  Beaudry  in  Switseriand,  in  tha^ 
CCHinty  of  Neuchatel^  of  poor  and  Calvinist  parents,  in  the  year 
174^*  He  was  about  4  feet  1 1  inches  in  height,  his  eyes  were  sunk 
•ttd  threatening,  his  head  of.  a  monstrous  si^e,  his  look  savage,  his 
ii)CiUth  of  enormous  width,  his  countenance  dark  and  marked  with 
the  small-pox,  his  figure  weakly,  his  appearance  altogether  was  such 
as  startled  honest  men.  He  called  himself  a  doctor  in  medicine.  He 
iMd  printed  at  Amsterdam,  in  i775>  in  three  volumes,  a  treatise  oa 
iRan,or  the  principles  and  laws  ofxhe  influence  of  the  soulon  the  body^ 
and  of  the  body  on  the  soul.  In  this  work,  which  did  not  contain 
any  new  truths,  he  vilified,  with  an  air  of  rhetoric  and  of  assurance^ 
those  principles  which  Buffon,  Haller,  Lecat,  and  many  other 
learned  men  had  brought  forward,  treated  Locke,  Mallebranche^ 
aiKl  Co nd iliac  as  proud  and  ignorant,  Helvetius  as  a  sopki»t^  whose 
leasofiings  are  refined  through  an  alembic  ;  and  asserted  by  way  of  a 
sew  theory,  that  the  seat  of  the  soul  is* in  the  Meninges  of  the  brain  ; 
thai  the  juice  of  the  nerves  is  the  link  of  communication  betweeil 
the  two  sub6taiM!es  of  the  body  and  the  soul,  that  thought  discovers  t& 
•Mm  new  worlds,  and  makes  him  enjoy  even  nothing,  I'his  production 
lull  of  tephistry  and  contradictions,  was  only  known  for  a  day  by  the 
lefutation  which  Voltaire  deigned  to  make  to  it,  and  which  (concludes 
thus :  ^  He  affects  to  t>e  bombastical  in  a  dissertation  on  physic^ 
and  to  speak  of  medicine  in  epigrams.  Every'  man  does  his^ 
1»tmo8t  to  surprise  his  reader.  An  harlequin  is  visible  throughouti^ 
urbo  cuts  capers  to  amuse  the  gallery.' 

^Caring  little  for  this  criticisni,  which  ought  to  have  cured  the 
madness  for  writing  without  the  hope  of  being  read,  the  soi'^disani 
{lector  nevertheless  presented  to  the  public  in  1779>  ^i^  discovery 
respecting  fire,  electricity,  and  light :  a  rhapsody  in  8vo.  which 
woM  have  been  for  ever  unknown,  but  ibr  the  pains  he  took  to 
get  its  title  inserted  in  the  ^*  France  Literaire.'^ 

*'  Some  years  before  the  revolution,  he  had  also  published  in  £»i 
gland,  **  The  Chains  of  Slavery :''  a  paltry  work  in  which  he  vents 
\d&  democratic  venom  with  all  his  might. 

*  Hunger  having  brought  him  to  Paris,  his  only  busine^,  till  the 
Itssembly  of  the  States  General,  had  been  to  sell  pretended  remedies 
(or  the  venereal  disease,  as  well  as  a  water  of  his  own  composition^ 
whic^  killed^  in  th^  flower  of  his  youth,  tha  Chevalie?  de  Go^yn 
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J^Arcy,  brother  of  a  marquis  of  that  name,  who  by  his  follies  jia 
the  constituent  assembly,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  deserved  to 
be  sent  lo  the  mad-house,  btft  was  sent  to  the  scaffold  on  the  SSrd 
of  July,  179^^  At  this  juncture,  at  the  very  time  that  the  officers 
of  police  were  about  to  produce  twelve  criminal  charges  against  hinit 
he  was  vomited  forth  on  the  theatre  of  the  revolution,  like  those  de- 
structive floods  of  lava,  which  volcanoes  send  out  far  and  wide; 
lie  nished  into  a  career  of  politics,  and  published  a  pamphlet,  enti* 
lied  '*  Le  Publicite  Francois,"  whose  ill-success  caused  him  to 
change  the  title  into  that  of  •*  Ami  du  Peuple,"  with  this  motto^ 
stolen  from  Jean  Jacques:  **  Vitam  impendere  vero ;"  he  caused 
himself  to  be  remarked  by  his  ferocious  motions  in  the  Sectiom  dm 
Theatre  Frangois,  where  the  Orlean  faction  enlisted  him,  that  fee* 
tion  which  despised  and  often  disowned  him,  although  it  retained 
liim  in  pay  ;  so  inconsistent  was  he,  so  absurd,  so  weak  even  in  his 
wickedness,  find  changeable  in  the  opinions  which  he  affected. 

^  Besides  the  massacre  of  the  prisoners  in  September,  Marat  de« 
manded  likewise,  that  of  all  the  partizans  of  the  ancient  govern- 
ment, and  wished  that,  by  a  prompt  piece  of  justice,  they  would 
reduce  to  a  fourth  part  the  depu(ties  to  the  convention  of 'which  he 
vras  a  member.  Being  denounced  on  the  accusation  of  wishing 
to  light  up  a  civil  war  in  France  by  his  journal^  he  was  absolved  by 
iiis  faction,  and  after  having  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis,  with  a 
rage  that  approached  to  madness,  he  was  poignarded  in  his  batii  at 
the  age  of  53,  by  k  young  woman  as  virtuous  as  she  was  beautiful, 
named  Charlotte  Corday-d'Armans,  on  the  l-i-th  of  Jtiiy,  179^ 
The  defenders  and  accomplices  of  this  monster,  who  did  not  deserve  to 
4^\e  by  the  havT^ls  of  beauty,  deified  him  throughout  France,  altar» 
were  erected  to  him,  the  Section  du  Theatre  Francois  took  bis  name, 
and  his  disgusting  skeleton  was  conveyed  to  the  Pantheon. 

*  Every  day  after  his  just  punishment,  that  cloud  of  b|{X)d->thirstjr 
insects  which  had  derive^  their  birth  from  the  putrefactions  of  the 
2d  and  3d  of  September,  visibly  diminished.  The  people  which 
were  exterminating  themselves  by  their  own  hands,  opened  their 
eyes.  The  bust  of  the  infernal  divinity  was  every  where  dashed  to 
pieces,  his  body  was  thrown  into  the  sewer  of  the  street  Montmartre 
at  Paris,  and  the  Carousal  freed  from  a  mausoleum  wbich-his crimes 
had  raised  to  him.' 

And  the  massacre  of  the  Due  de  Rochefoucauld  isdescribed 
with  great  justice,  except  the  insinuation  totally  groundless, 
ithat  the  amiable  Condorcet  solicited  it. 

*  Louis,  Alexander,  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  and  de  laBochc- 
Guyon,  a  peer  of  France,  formerly  member  of  the  constitueht  as- 
sembly, au  acfidemician  equally  distinguished  by  his  indefatigabla 
application,  to  the  sciences,  and  by  his  strict  virtue,  notwithstanding, 
some  political  errors,  had  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Paris,  and  had  signed  the  suspension  of  P«tion  and  Ma- 
nuel, after  the  20th  of  June,     The  national  assembly  having  re-es- 
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tablithed  iKem«  he  foresaw  great  misfortunest  and  quitted   Piir/« 

that  be  might  not  witnt^ss  them.     He  was  advised  to  pass  over  to 

£Dg}and,   but  his  filial  and  conjugal  piety  kept  him  in  his  country. 

*  Santerrtf,  solicited  as  they  say  by  Con  lorcet,  took  advantage  of 

the  popular  frenzy,   to  sign   au  order   ior  arresting  the   dake.     A 

commissary  of  the  commune  was   charged  with   it,   and   went  to 

Forges ;  but  more  humane  than  his  brethren,  he  warned  him  of   Lis 

danger,  and  made  him  consent  to  goto  bin  manor  of  Roche-Guyon, 

where  he  migbt  guard  him.     They  set  off  in   t|ie  same    carriage. 

Passing  through  Gi/ors,  they  were  met  on  the  l^h,  at  if  by  chauce, 

by  a  party  of  Paris  cut-throats,  who  loudly  demanded  the  head  of 

the  duke.    Troops  came  to  his  assistance.     He  passed   the  town  in 

the  midst  of  a  quadruple  line  of  national  guards  with   their   officer 

and  the  mayor.     A  cart  blocked  up  a  narrow  lane  in  their  road  out 

of  Gizors*     An  assassin  found  means  to  approach  the  duke,    and 

threw  a  stone  at  hi m,  which  strurk  him   in  the  arms  of    Madam 

d'Anvi He  bib  mother^  who  was  93  years  of  age,  and    knocked    bim 

down  lifeless.     He  had  demanded  in  the  first  assembly,  the  liberty 

of  the  press,  the  suspensive  veto  for  the  king,  the  suppression  of  the 

monks,  and  wished  to  e>tabli5h  in  France  the  English   government, 

with  some  alterations.     He  was  th^  fourth  of  his  family  killed   in 

this  month,  including  the  two   bishops  who   were  put  to    death  at 

Carmes,  and  his  brother-in-law  Charles  de  Boham  Chavot,    at   the 

abbev/ 


Art.  IV. — Histoirede  Planter  d^  Europe  et  Etranghes  hsplai 
commnfft$,  Us  plu$  utiles  et  les  plus  curieuses;  ou  EUmens  de 
Botanique  pratique,  f^c.  S^e, 

History  of  the  most  common,  and  most  useful,  and  most  cvri* 
ous  European  and  foreign  Plants,  or  Elements  of  praetU 
col  Botany:  a  Work  in  which  are  given  a  precise  Descrip^ 
tion,  according  to  the  Method  and  Principles  of  Linnaus, 
of  the  Genera,  Species,  their  Synonymes,  theit  Properties, 
and  a  Series  of  Observations  drawn  from* Nature.  By 
J.  JS.  Gilibert,  formerly  Physician  in  Lyons,  and  Professor 
of  Natural  History  in  the  University  offfl,lna,  now  Pro^ 
fessorof'  Botany  at  the  Gardeii  of  the  Empress  Josephine, 
S^c.  Second  EclitiQn,  corrected,  enlarged  and  ornamented 
witlf,  tnore  than  8()0  Figures  in  Wood,  and  60  in  copper^ 
plate.  3  rp/s.  81JO.  Lyons.  Imported  by  Deconchy. 
Ib06. 

OF  all  the  branches  of  HaturaL  history,  botany  requires 

, perhaps  the  least  geoius  and  the  most  iudustry.    A  tena6ioQs 

memory   and  indefatigable  asiKiduity  are  sufficient  to  coosti- 

tute  a  botanist  without  any  extraordinary  powers  of  iuiagina- 
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tion  t>r  judgment,  the  latter  faculty  indeed  is  seldom  found  . 
among  mere  nomenclators  of  vegetables.  Hence  probably  the 
reason  that  botany  has  been  so.much  cultivated  in  France, 
Tvben  the  people,  notwithstanding  their  acknowledged  levity, 
are  industrious  and  persevering  in  whatever  requires  but  a 
moderate  exercise  ot  the  thinking  powers.  This  is  particularly 
'  evident  in  the  plodding  dullness  of  the  Lyonese,  wbo^  aU 
though  they  can  boast  of  few  or  no  philosophers  distinguish- 
ed for  their  researches  in  the  other  two  kingdoms  q{  nature 
have  many  useful  writers  in  botany,  among  the  most  distin- 

fuished  of  whom  must  be  placed  the  author  of  tjbese  volumes* 
ractics^l  utility  indeed,  not  original  research,  seems  to  havq 
been  the  principal  view  of  the  botanical  physicians  of  Lyons, 
and  they  have  accordii^  produced  works,  which  however 
inadequate  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  human^science,  are 
yet  well  adapted  to  diflFuse  a  familiar  knowledge  of  botany 
among  the  midling  and  subordinate  ranks  of  society. 

M.  Gihbert,  in  the  true  spirit  of  egotism  peculiar  to  his 
country,  introduces  his  work  by  a  detail  of  his  own  life,  his 
botanical  studies  and  professional  friendships.  This  gar- 
rulous vanity  indeed  is  the  more  venial,  as  our  septua- 
ginarian  author  spcRt  18  months  in  exile  during  the  murder-^ 
ous  reign  of  Robespierre,  every  day  of  which  he  ixpected 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  executioners.  *The  pleasures  of 
berborization,he  says,  contributed  to  mitigate  the  fear  of  im- 
pending death,  and  themullitudeof  plants  which  he  found  in 
the  environs  of  Beziersand  the  southern  provinces,  rescued 
him  from  despair  and  made  him  forget  the  dangers  that  in- 
cessantly menaced  him.'  After  enumerating  the  principal 
events  in  his  own  life,  and  his  travels  in  Lithuania  he  proceeds 
to  take  a  brief  view  of  the  state  and  progress  of  botanical 
science  at  Lyons,  where  it  appears  that  the  commercial 
spirit  of  the  booksellers  and  the  love  of  money,  not  know- 
ledge, have  always  been  the  primum  mobile  of  botanical 
labours.  We  did  not  expect  indeed  to  hear  an  old  professor 
entertain  such  opinions  on  the  little  importance  of  this  sci- 
ence, as  are  here  avowed  ;  and  of  20,000  different  species  of 
plants  now  known,  he  justly  asks,  ^  what  memory  is  capable 
of  retaining  the  Greek  and  Latin  names  by  which  they  are 
designated  f  2000  species  at  most  are  all  that  are  considered 
as  medicinal,  alimentary,  or  applied  to  the  arts,  and  the 
other  18,000  are  of  no  consequence  but  to  the  insects  M'hich 
devour  them,  ot  to  the  animals  which  they  nourish.  Lin* 
naeus  himself  could  remember  the  characters  of  only  4,000, 
a.id  professional  men,  who  have  to  study  anatomy  and  me- 
dicine, cannot  be  supposed  to  devote  the  necessary  time  to 
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Acquire  a  knowledge  of  stfch  nambers/  These  €<MBsidera^ 
tioDS  therefore  have  induced  the  professor^  ^  ist^  to  propor- 
tion the  nnmber  of  plants  to  the  powers  of  the  memory ;  2d, 
to  simplify  the  nomenclature ;  and  5d,  to  adopt  the  surest 
and  most  eas^  methods/  To  this  end  M.  Gilibert  here  pre- 
tenU  his  pupils  with  the  generic  and  specific  descriptions  of 
About  3000  of  th^  '  most  common^  most  useful,  and  most  ca-» 
lipus  plants/  according  to  the  method  adapted  by  Linoseas,. 
with  the  natural  families  and  synonyma  of  Tournefort  and 
other  celebrated  botanists.  These  descriptions  are  illustrated, 
or,  as  the  author  says,  ornamented  by  800  wood-cuts  placect 
on  the  margin  of  the  page  in  the  manner  of  our  old  bool»oQ 
plants  printed  early  in  the  17th  century,  but  in  every  respect 

Jreatly  inferior  to  our  designs  at  that  period.  Such  cuts  in-^ 
eed  may  furnish  a  constant  exercise  to  student*^  b^t  it  will 
be  an  exercise  better  adapted  to  experienced  botaniststhan 
to  tyros,  to  trace  this  analogy  with  the  plants  which  they 
designate.  The  copper-plates  are  also  marked  with  that 
mediocrity  which  characterizes  every  thing  in  Lyons.  Of 
the  vast  mass  of  matter  which  these  three  volumes  contain, 
however,  we  shall  only  notice  what  is  most  interesting  of  the 
miscellaneous  and  original  information  in  this  edition. 

The  second  volume  is  prefaced  by  five  megioirs,  all  of 
which  relate  to  Lyons.  The  first,  on  the  topography  and 
climate  of  its  environs,  especially  with  regard  to  their  bota- 
nical geography,  which  derives  some'  interest  from  the 
charmmg  variety  of  the  scenery.  The  second,  on  the  trans- 
migration of  plants,  enumerates  the.most  curious  and  rare 
ones  found  ip  the  vicinity  of  that  city.  Among  those  are 
the  aquatic  plants,  hydrochariSy  morms  rana,  menyantkes 
fiymphoides,  isnardia  paiustriSj  limosclla  aquatica,  &c.  Seve- 
ral Alpine  vegetables  are  also  found  on  the  surrounding  hills. 
The  author  infers  that  the  number  anti  variety  of  the  plants 
must  be  increasing!  because  he  has  discovered  several  new 
and  very  remarkable  ones,  which  were  not  observed  by  any 
of  his  very  able  predecessors,  nor  e,ven  by  himself  during  the 
course  of  thirty  years.  The  increase  he  ascribes  to  transmi* 
^ration,  and  alleges  that  the  inundations  of  the  large  rhrers 
from  Switzerland  aijd  Upper  Burgundy  transport  seeds  to 
this  province  where  they  eventually  become  indigenous j 
that  the  passage  of  birds  brings  others,  and  that  the  use  of 
foreign  grain  has  been  a  third  cause  of  their  new  vegetable 
riches.  The  hypocharis  maculata  and  xanthium  spinotum  ans 
instanced  as  of  the  new  species  acquired  by  the  latter  means. 
It  appears  however  that  the  station  of  plants  is  uncertain, 
and  that  if  new  ones  be  found  many  old  ones  become  ex* 
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tinct,  and  hence  probably  the  reason  why  the  works  of  all 
the  ancient  or  first  botanists  are  now  apparently  so  imperfect. 

The  third  memoir  presents  an  historical  sketch  of  the  pro» 
^  gress  of  natural  history,  and  of  the  works  of  i\i^  naturalists 
'  of  Lyons.  M.  Gilibert  dates  the  origin  of  Ihe  study  of 
natural  history  in  that  city  ac  the  invention  of  printing,  and 
coDte.nds  that  the  common  opiniqn  which  asserts  that  the 
taste  for  commerce  extinguishes  all  the  sciences,  is  proved 
erroneous,  by_the  fact,  that  if  Lyons  can  boast  of  several  ce- 
lebrated naturalists,  it  is  lentiprely  owing  to  one  important 
branch  of  its  commerce,  the  manufacture  of  books,  which 
has  been  continued  with  unremitting  industry  from  1600 
down  to  the  fatal  epoch  of  the  revolution.  The  booksellers 
of  Lyons,  at  an  early  period,  embarked  in  the  trade  of  print- 
ing  books,  and  the  learning  and  industry  necessary  to  give 
correct  editions  of  the  classic  works  of  Aristotle,  Theophras* 
tus,  Pliny  and  Dioscbrides,  diffused^  a  taste  for  the  natural  ^ 
sciences;  translations  were  afterwards  reqaired>  and  to  effect 
this  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  nature,  and  to  com- 
pare tfie  living  objects  with  the  descriptions  of  them  left  by 
these  ancient  waiters.  Hence  the  Lyonese  became  at  once  . 
expert  naturalists  and  classical  scholars.  Among  the  most 
distinguished  of  these  restorers  of  learning  and  science,  must 
be  ranked  Champier,  a  pdygrapher,  says  the  author,  if  ever 
there  were  one  who  wrote  on  history,  eloquence,  .poetry^  , 
jurisprudence  and  natural  history,  as  in  his  lldrtus  Galiitus^ 
Curliusor  Decourt,  Pons,  and  Dalechamp  were  also  distio- 
guished  writers  in  the  latter  end  of  the  i5th  and  beginning  of 
the  l6th  century.  Bauhin,  Jussieu,  Goiffon,  Tourret»te> 
^  Saubry,  Dombei,  Poivre,  Sonnerat,  Aleon^Dulac,  Jars,  and 
Patrin  the  mineralogist,  are  likewise  enumerated  among  the 
.  Lyonese  naturalists. 

The  fourth  memoir  is  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Dr.  Goif* 
fon,  author  of  jthe  firstF/bra  Lugdunensts,  ^nd  the  fifth  consists 
of  observations  on  the  rural  economy  of  the  department  of  the 
Rhone,  of  which  the  city  of  Lyons  is  the  capital.  The 
latter  is  in  many  parts  merely  a-  repetition  of  the  topo- 
graphical observations  in  th&  first  memoir,  only  somewhat 
more  minute.  Tlie  sterility  of  this  department  is  frankly 
acknowledged,  -and  the  miseries  of  the  poor  and  labouring 
classes  of  people  are  pfeveated  from  depopulating  this  place 
more  rapidly  only  in  consequence  of  the  increased  cultiva- 
tion of  potatoes.  The  decay  of  trade  and  decreased  manu- 
factures however  have  deprived  the  peasantry  of  the  mean$ 
of  bartering  their  vegetables  for  clothes,  as  formerly,  cqnse- 
quently  the  products  of  the  soil  have  shared  in  the  same 
comiuon  desolation..    The  only  relief  here  deemed  adequate 
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for  these  unfortunate  people^  is  that  thegovernmenl  sbo»M 
furnish  them  ^^rizttri/aii^fy  withatea^iUiiiKlinipleoQentsof  la* 
bour.  Such  are  the  feeble  hopes  of  prosperity  ui^r  Buona^ 
parte's  dominatian. 

M.  GiHbert>  third  volume  is  introduced  bj  a  memoir  on 
the  progress  of  natural  history^  especially  of  botasy,  and  on 
.the  misfortunes  which  seem  attached  to  the  labours  of  natu* 
ralists^  Did  the  author  wish  to  ridicule  or  put  a  atop  to  hift 
study^  he  could  not  have  adopted  a  more  effectual  method* 
Hitherto  we  have  supposed  that  miods  ^nifonoly  devoted  to 
scientific  researches  in  ibe  economy  of ,  nature,  couM  nol 
be  mttch  troubled  with  the  vulgar  pomioRS  of  jealousy,  eavjr 
and  personal  malice.  The  professor,  who  fortoiialely  coii^ 
£nes  his  remarks  to  botanists  on]y,  presents  us  with  a  very 
diSerent  view  of  the  agonized,  vain  and  paasion-^troabled 
Blinds  of  botanical  toqutrcrs*  The  picture  he  draws  would  be 
truly  alarming  were  k  not  in  many  respects  evidently  tho 
phantom  of  a  perturbed  imagination.  He  enumerates  with 
querulous  minuteness  aH  the  pains,  dangers,  and  expenses 
of  foreign  travel ;  but  to  minds  eunobled  by  a  true  spirit  of 
philosophy,  the  pleasures  and  proBts  greatly  counterbalance 
all  those  lemporary  it^onveniencies.  It  is  true,  those  who 
have  not  pecuniary  resources  for  such  undertakings  would 
pethapsdo  mucbbetter  by  turning  their  atten tioa to  sonae other 
study  Jess  expensive  and  more  profitable  than  tliatof  naturat 
history.  But  we  cannot  conclude  that  the  study  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  must  necessarily  be  attanded  with  dan- 
gers;, difficulties,  privations  and  personal  animosities  merely 
because  Columna  and  Linnaeus  survived  their  mental 
faculties,  and  because  the  latter,  who  was  perhaps  the 
vainest  man  that  ever  lived,  was  particularly  mortified 
by  the  observations  of  Haller,  Adan3po  aud  Buffon  on  his 
System  of  Mature.  It  were  much  wiser  and  much  more 
useful  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  possessing  a  mind 
traiued  to  candour  and  diffidence  previous  to  its  being  directed 
to  the  study  of  nature,  than  to  insinuate  that  all  excellence 
must  be  obtained  only  by  painful  exertion,  aud  must  be  re^ 
warded  with  envy  and  malignity. 

The  last  and  by  far  the  most  novel  and  interesting  essay 
prefixed  to  these  volumes,  is  ^  A  view  of  the  rural  economy 
of  Lilhuania;'  Our  ignorance  of  the-  *  rural  economy'  of 
Poland,  and  indeed  of  almost  every  thing  which  concerns 
that  country,  contributes  to  render  this  sketch  from  the  pea 
of  so  able  a  naturalist  and  accurate  observer,  still  more  inter- 
esting, especially  at  the  present  period,  when  it  has  again 
been  made  the  theatre  of  one  of  thfe  mcst  bloody  and  despe- 
rate  wars  that  have  ever   dfsgraeed  tlie  auucils  of  mao. 
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imA  when  it  is  probably  about  to  undergo  some  new  poli- 
tical changes.  The  author  confines  hiniself  to  a  very  brief 
view  of  die  topography,  agriculture,  life  and  labours  of  the 
peasantry  of  this  province  or  ancient  duchy.  We  shall 
translate  a  few  particulars  r 

^'  The  grand  duchy  of  Lithuania,  says  M.  Gilibert,  is  a  vast 
plain  as  large  as  the  half  of  France ;  formerly  it  was  one  continued 
forest,  which  only  nourished  wild  h^asts,  and  even  now  two*thirds 
of  it  are  still  coyered  with  trees.  Well  informed  travellers  who  huva 
traversed  those  vast  forests,  have  found  in  their  center  and  on  their 
borders  incontestable  proots  that  the  soil  was  once  cultivated.  The 
inundations  of  buildings,  caves  and  traces  of  ditches  and  moats  every 
where  demonstrate  that  this  country  haabeen  several  limes  cultivated 
and  as  often  reduced  to  forests^  It  would  be  absurd  to  give  a 
common  character  to  all  the  peasant,  as  the  mixture  of  races  and 
the  influence  of  luxury  have*  occasioned  grea^  variety  in  the  indivi- 
duals; yet,  it  inay  be  observed  in  general,  (hat  they  are  of  a  good 
stature,  of  an  agreeable  ligure^  regular  features,  and  almost  all  fair 
or  iaxen-coloured,  and  very  few  brown.  Their  life,  hardy  and 
votocj  renders  them  very  robust ;  their  character  is  tranquuuty  ; 
Ihe^  execute  slowly  alt  that  they  undertake,  but  if  they  are  less 
active  than  the  French,  they  can  support  labuur  a  much  longer 
lime^  they  are  healthful,  subject  to  few  diseases,  and  more  old  men 
are  found  among  them  than  in  the  be^t  pr9vinces  of  France* 

*  These  peasants  are  serfii  or  cliildren  of  the  glebe,  and  belong  all 
|o  masters.  Their  lot  b  not  the  more  unhappy ;  they  are  removed ' 
from  all  real  wants  ;  if  by  some  misfortune  they  lotse  their  houses> 
tkeir  ca^le,  of  their  crops,  their  masters  are  obliged  to  rebuild 
their  bousei,  replace  their  cattle^  and  furnish  th^  m  with  graiti. 
They  have  also  land  which  thay  can  transmit  to  their  children,  and 
of  which  their  lords  cannot  deprive  them.  The  poorest  pf  these 
peasants  has  two  oxen,  two  cows,  a  horse  and  pi^  Give  a  LithiA- 
anian  peasant  a  hatchet,  and  be  will  Cv»nstruct a  dwelling  f<f»r  himself 
mad  his  cattte ;  he  neither  wants  eacpenter,  mason,  smith,  nor  cart« 
Wright*  In  winter  he  makes  a  Kght  sledge  to  draw  wood  from  the 
forest,  in  summer  he  constructs  a  cart  sufficiently  light  to  trans^ 
port  his  cnip.  With  his  hatchet  he  squares  the  trupks  of  trees,  and 
placing  them  one  above  another,  makes  a  very  solid  wall,  between 
the  joints  of  whieh  he  places  a  kind  of  moss  vnd  lichen  which  ren<- 
ders  them  impehetrable  to  the  cold.  The^e  houses  are  parallel-* 
ograms,  and  at  one  comer  a  large  stove  is  very  ingeniously  invented, 
which  keeps  in  the  house  a  continual  heat  of  15  degrees,  (lleaup 
mur)  whilst  the  cold  without  is  occasionally  24"* :  the  fiour  and  the 
.  chimney  of  this  stove  a,re  in  the  outside,  hence  they  are  not  trpu- 
bled  with  sin  >kf,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with  straw.  Near  to  this 
house  is  the  staMe,  the  walls  of  which  are  formed  of  platted  boughs, 
between  Mhiqh  ace  introduced  potter's  clay  mixed  with  straw  that 
constitutes  a  mass  impenetrable  to  the  cold.  In  the  roof  of  these 
kttiidirtge  are  placed  the  hay  and   straw  destined  for  the  season's: 

lia  ^         . 
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fodder.  The  peasant  and  bis  cattle  thus  lodged,  bis  mansion  is  next 
to  be  furnisbed,  A  square  frame  with  four  feet  made  of  the  steins 
of  young  Oaks,  on  which  is  placed  a  wooden  frame  covered  with. 
fern  and  moss,  constitutes  his  bed^  which  the  rich  cover  witb  beai 
skins.  A  six«foo$ed  table  and  some  wooden  stools  complete  hia, 
furniture.  The  children  in  winter  sleep  on  b^nks  near  the  stove, 
in  summer  on  leaves  or  in  the  »pen  air.  The  kitchen  utensils 
consist  of  a  few  earthen  pots,  a  hollow  jasper  stone  with  a  rough 
pestle  serves  to  grind  their  grain,  and  an  excavation  in  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  for  a  kneading-trough  ;  the  oven,  which  is  very  well  built 
an(i  furnished  without  a  nfason,  is  very  near  the  stove.  Tb<$  dress 
of  these  people  is  a  linen  shirt  manufactured  in  their  own  families, 
a  tunic  of  sheepskin  with  the  wool  worn  next  the  body,  and  a  long 
brown  woollen  robe,  also  of  domestic  manufacture,  with  a   red 

.  woollen  girdle,  which  is  the  only  article  that  they  purchase.  They 
never  shave,  and  have  long  beards  like  the  patnarchs  ;  if  they  ara 
sick  they  call  support  their  diseases,  as  experience  has  taught  them 
to  know  those  which  nature  cures,  and  those  under  which  it  sinks. 

'The  soil  issand^and  apparently  sterile,  yet  the  Lithuanians  have- 
abundant  crops.  Experience  having  taught  them  that  the  labour- 
thoufd  be  superficial,  their  ploughs  are  more  simple  than  ours» 
and  so  light  ^hat  they  can  be  carried  on  the  shoulders,  and  drawn 
by  one  horse.  The  rye  sown  in  Lithuania  differs  from  that  of 
France  in  the  great  length,  of  its  roots,  which  traverse  the  san.d  and 
fix  themselves  in  the  clay  beneath,  and  in  the  shortness  of  the  stalk 
or  straw,  which  does  not  exceed  from  28  to  30  inches.  The  rapidity 
of  the  vegetation  i^  surprising  in  this  climate.  About  the  ISth  ^r 
'15th  of  May,  the  warm  south  winds  have  dissolved  the  snow,  and 
lefrthe  fields  ^f  rye  as^reen  as  meadows  ;  in  about  sixty  days  after, 
by  the  15th  07  25th  of  July,  it  is  all  gathered  and  preserved  for  the 
winter.  Rye  furnishes  the  principal  food  of  the  people  of  every 
class,  and  the  bread  made  of  it  is  much  superior  to  that  oftba 
same  grain  noade  in  France.  Barley  is  only  msed  to  make  beer,  and 
wheat  is  rarely, cultivated.  Buckwheat  is  the  next  most  abundant 
grain,  which  with  whoaten  fiour  is  chiefly  used  in  pastry  and  sweat? 
meats.  Hemp  and  fiax  are  also,  cultivated, ai^d  oil  drawn  from  their 
seed  ;  but  the  oil  most  used  by  the  Lithuanians  in  dressing  or  sea* 
soning  their  food,'  is  that  extracted  from  wild  cabbage  seed,  of  which 

.  they  cultivate  three  species,  the  Brassica  campestris^  B.  onentalis, 
-and  the  Raphani strum.  Hops  are  likewise  foundlin  this  country,  tfnot 

'  indigenous  at  least  naturalized.  Every  peasant  has  a  garden  behind 
his  bouse,  in  which  are  some  indifferent  apple  and  pear  trees;  but 
they  are  unacquainted  with  quickset  hedges.  Grapes  ripen  imper- 
fectly, and  are  not  sweet.  .  All  the  spontaneous  fruit  trees  in  these 
frozen  regions  bear  only  acid  berries,  such  as  the  gooseberry,  the,  . 
myrtle,  and  the  briar;  even  the  raspberries;  so  sweet  in  our  ciimate, 
are  At'id  in  Lithuania;  the  strawberry  alone  is  aromatic,  sweet,  and 
scarcely  sourish.  The  bees  however,  which  are  abundant  in  this 
country,  produce  vast  quantities  of  white  honeys  much  superior  ig 
that  of  Narbenne,  and  which  is  found  in  almost  ^yery  old  tiunk  of  ^ 
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tree  in  tlie  foreat.    Of  this  honey  a  spirituous  wme  is  made,  land 
also  of  several  berries.    They  likewise  distil  ardent  spirits  from  fer- 
mented wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  cherry-stones,  and  the  heraclium 
'sphondilium,  to  which  they  add  anise  or  fennel  to  give  it  a  flavour. 
Custom  enables  them  to  drinic  three  or  four  quarts  of  these  liquors, 
without  being  sensibly  aflected.    I  have  known  thousands  of  Lithua- 
nians who,  at  seventy  years  of  age,  kad  committed  this  excess  through- 
out their  lives.     Anise,  coriander,  a|id  fiennel    are   every  where 
cultivated,  and    the  seed  used  i/k  considerable  quantities  in  their 
bread.     Their  fields  are  covered  jwith  large  poppies,  from  w;hich  they 
«:Ktract  no  opium,  and  only  use  the  seed,  of  which  the  Lithuanians 
^at  copiously.  Meat  and  game  are  very  abundant,  but  seldom  eaten 
by  the  peasants,  who  keep  their  fowl,  bulter,  eggs  and  game  to  pay 
their  tribute,  and   content  themselves  with  the  use   of  lard,   and 
goose-oil  fried.     A  horse  costs  twenty  shillings,  a  cow  \Qs,  a   pair 
of  oxen  3l.  a  large  hog  8s.  an  ewe  2s.  a  goose  6'd.  a  pound  of  but- 
ter 3|.d.  a  pound  of  meat  14"'^.  a  pound  of  wheaten  bread  ifd.  and 
a  pound  of  rye  bread  ^d.  a  bottle  of  beer   Id.  of  spirits  3d,  a  shirt 
Is.  6d.  a  woollen  coat  12s.  and  a  cover  of  skins  6s/ 

Such  is  the  picture  which  our  author  asserts  is  a  correcl 
likeness  of  the  p.eople  of  Lithuania.  Of  the  nobles,  who  wayj- 
.ton  in  all  the  luxuries  of  poteht  princes,  he  says  nothing.  To 
this  yoiume  M.  Gilihert  has  also  appended,  besides  very  gse- 
ful  Latin  and  French  indexes,  a  dictionary  of  botanical  terms  , 
and  botanical  writers  and  their  works,  tables  of  the  systems 
and  natural  orders  of  Linnseus  and  Tourneforl,  and  compa- 
rative lists  of  the  ancient  and  modern  synonymes:  an  analy- 
tical method  or  view  of  the  plants  in  Lithuania,  and  what  are 
generally  dispersed  over  IJurope.  As  an  introduction  to  this 
analytical  method,  the  author  gives  an  apparently  accurate 
and  interesting  view  of  the  topography  and  geography  of  Li- 
thuania, which  would  exceea  our  Kmits  to  analyze.  His 
method,  which  is  in  fact  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  new  sys- 
tem of  botanical  arrangement,  is  divided  jnto""four  series  of 
plants,  and  each  series  again  divided  into  collections  and  fasci- 
culi. Were  we  not  already  sated  with  systems  in  every  branch 
of  natural  history,  we  should  not  withhold  from  this  its  due 
portion  of  merit  \  but  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  usele8s,«as  it 
cannot  supersede  those  now  established,  and  will  otherwise 
'contribute  little  to  facihtate  the  progress  6f  botanical  t;now- 
ledge.  '  .  ' 

With  respect  to  the  relative  merit  and  utility  of  this  History 
of  Plants,  to  those  who  wish  for  a  general  and  miscellaneous 
knowledge  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  we  know  of  few  work.<i 
'either  in  French  or  English,  more  easily  accessible,  or  bettier 
adapted  to  familiarize  simplers  with  the  most  useful  herbs 
'(jmd  plants.  To  the  general  description  of  each  genus  and 
fpecies  are  added  observations  on  the  habits  and  medicinal   . 
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pses  (if  any)  of  tb)s  vegetable  in  question.  These  dUR  &c* 
companied  with  critical  remarks  on  the  author  who  hsM 
given  the  best  de^'gn  of  the  plant^  an4  who  has  best  4e6ne4 
and  described  it.  Here  M.  Gilibeft  discovers  both  e^tensiT^ 
reading  and  ob«ervation,  and  freqrueotly  tje^tows  the  honest 
tribute  of  approbation  oo  the  talents  an^  jndnstry  of  Uh$ 
Kngliih  botanist  Hill>  now  almost  obsolete  or  forgotten  ii| 
this  country.  We  have  to  r^et  however  that  the  wooden 
cuts  which  iHt^strate  the  destriptjons/aiid  which  are  so  eon^ 
yeniefttly  pli^ced  on  the  margin  of  each  pvLge,  are  ^  jaiper-^ 
feet  as  rai^ly  to  convey  any  adequate  ic^ea  of  the  exteriW 
character  or  perspective  of  the  plant.  In  the  t>tesent  UMie 
for  Wood  cpts,  we  know  not  why  this  practice  should  riot  be 
again  adopted  in  this  country,  as  formerly ;,  to  propagate  th€| 
Knowledge  of  botany^  instead  of  Representing  insignificanl 
figures  from  ancient  mythology.  The  utility  of  the  plan 
is  self-evident. 

.' ■■  ■  ■       >.^  ..-.  ...i  .' 

Art.  V. — Essai  siir  la  V\t  Du  Grand  Condi,  ^e. 
Essat/  on  the  Life  of  ike  great  Condi,   by  Louis  Jos^h  <fe 
Bourbon  Condh,  his  fourth  Descendant.  Svb\  PairW.  18K)6l 
Imported  by  Deconchy.  '         '  I 

THE  authenticity  of  this  wp^'^f  Te^^%  entirely  on  the  wor^ 
pf  Monsieur  Leopold  Collins/bookseller  in  Paris:  this g^entle* 
man  informs  thepublic^who  he  conceives  will  suspect  3) at  he 
has  only  attributed  it  to  a  descendant  of  the  great  Ck>nde^ 
inerely  to  excite  their  interest  or  their  curio^ity^  that  he  is  in 
possession  of  two  manuscripts^  one  entirely  written  by  the 
hand  of  ti)e  author^  the  other  a  copy  with  porrectionsby  the 
same  author;  these  manuiscripts  may  be  inspected  by  any 
one,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  call  upon  him.         * 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Ireland  wa^  in  possession  of  Sbalc,e- 
pearian  manuscripts,  and  published  the  same  advertisement 
to  a  doubting  public.  Some  few.  believed  tbeni  iauihentic^ 
.more  doubted,  and  an  assemblage  of  critics  at  the  theatre 
jQ^'tA  Drury  Lane,  at  length  compelled  theauthor  to  acknow- 
ledge the  furgery.  If  i^  were  fosy  forlMfr.  Ireland  to  coun<^ 
terieit  the  hand  writing  of  Shakespeare,  so  long  dead,  how 
much  easier  must  it  be  for  Mr.  Collins  to  imitate  that  of 
Louis  Joseph  deBourbon  Conde  I  How  Mons.C.  came  in  pos- 
session ofthe  manuscripts,  he  carefully  conceals;  but  pru- 
dently adds  that  it  seems  to  have  been  composed  about  for-, 
ty  years  ago.  So  much  for  the  authenticity  of  this  volume. 
We  will  now  briefly  stale  our  opinions  respecting  its  merits 
and  defects.  In  writing  the  memoirs  of  a  eel ebrMed  charac- 
ter, a  piiacipal  olgect  of  the  author  should  be  to  introduce  n^ 
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to  his  retfr^metit^  to  let  us  befaoM  him  in  the  midiit  of  his  fa- 
mily, ID  those  moments  when  every  restraint  is  removed,  and 
t^e  man  teases  tOactfor  public admirittion  and  applause.  It  . 
is  in  this  respect  thatfeoiweirs  life  of  Johnson,  notwithstand- 
ing its  many  faults,  is  read  with  such  delight.  The  charac« 
ter  of  his  hero  is  #o  faithfully  |K)urtray€d,  that  we  fancy  oar- 
selves  in  his  company,  and  almost  see  every  distortion  of  his 
unwieldy  body,  when  he  is  apgry,  and  enjoy  whatever  affords 
him  ^ea^ure.  But  it  is  not  so  with  tiie  hero  Cond^:  when 
the  battle  is  prepared,  and  the  victory  gained,  then  Conde  va- 
i^ishes  till  the  nejict  opportunity  occurs  of  introducing  him  on 
the  8t)v^  ;  where  the  same  routine  is  gone  through,  again 
anil  ag:aiii,  liU  the  reader  becomes  nauseated  with  the  trambt 
rtpetita,  and  wonders  how  the  author  should  ]^resume  to  call 
it  an  essay  on  the  life  of  Cond^.  To  judge  from  the  work  be- 
fore »s,  the  subject  of  it  could  never  hiave  enjoyed  the  society 
ofhis  faoitly;  one  continued  bustle  of  ti;ghtihg  add  {Political 
intrigiiiag  seems  to  have  formed  his  sole  existence ;  yet 
Condk^  did  love  retirement,  and  domestic  priv^icy  ;*but  scarce- 
ly one  anecdote  of  this  nature  is  to  be  found  to  relieve  us 
iVom  the  scenes  of  blood  which  every  page  presents  to  our 
eyes.  As  a  history  of  the  age  in  whidi  the  great  Cond©  M-* 
ved,  this  work  is  sufhciedtly  entertaining.  That  part  of  it 
which  relates  iq  the  age  of  Louis  the  fourteenth  is  well  writ- 
ten.  The  striking  contrast  pf  the  rebellion  of  Cond^  against 
th^it  prince,  and  bis  submissive  attachment  to  him  afterwards, 
will  be  read  perhaps  with  surprise.  But  it  must  be  observed 
that  he  Was  only  the  enemy  of  the  government,  and  not  of  . 
the  king.  He  successively  hated  Kichelieu  and  Mazari^, 
who  in  turto  ruled  France  like  two  grand  viziei's.  To  finili- 
tary  men  this  may  also  prove  an  Interesting  performance; 
from  the  example  before  them  they  may  leafn  the  art  of  war, 
and  how  to  act  with  advantage  in  the  most  difficult  circum- 
stances.  Efis  character  is  thus  ^umpied  up  by  the  au* 
thor.: 

*  As  an  eminent  warrior,  an  illustrious  prince,  an  enlighlened 
man,  a  tender  father  and  faithful  fiieiui,  Conde  united  in  himself 
every  grand  quality,  and  every  honourable  sentiment;  his  character, 
unique  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  would  appear  fabulous,  without 
reading  his  history.  Rich  in  talents  and  in  mddcsty,  in  greatness  and 
aOability,  he  was  at  once  warlike  and  sentimental,  impetuous  and 
mild,  a  rebel  and  a  citizen  :  he  loved  the  sciences  and  war,  agitatiou 
and  repose,  business  and  pleasure  ;  be  inspired  at  the  same  time  at- 
tachment and  jealousy,  est*  em  and  hatreti,  iqterebt  and  fear;  ami 
in  any  point  of  view  in  whicn  hisi  y  presents  him,  he  is  always^tl^* 
greatest  ornatncnH  he  brighteiis  «  ^v  picture,  enriches  every  de- 
tail ;  he  interests,  he  seduces,  tn  ^  by  the  eclat  whifch  he 
gives  to  times,  places,  ac^iops  and  i.    f  .bmen,  priiipes,  war- 
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riors,  cherish  with  roe  the  memory  of  this  hero ;  render  homage  U>  ■ 
his  genius,  imitate  hi*s  virtues,  avoid  his  errors,  and  let  us  congratu- 
late  our   country  for  having  produced  a  beii^  whose  existence 
for  ever  will  honour  the  blood  of  kings,   the  list  of  heroes,  and  the 
age  of  great  men.'  ^ 


Art.  VL — Fersuch  einer  Priifing  und  Ferbesserung  der 
ietzt  gtwohniichen  Behandliings  art  des  Scharlachfiebcrs, 
Ac. 

Enquiries  as  to  the  best  Means  of  improving  the  present  System 
of  treating  Scarlet  Fevers,  kyDr,  Johan  Stieglitz,Physician 
at  Hanover.     Hanover.     1807. 

WHILE  the  calamities  of  war  were  destroying  tbotisands 
in  Gernnany  and  Prussia^  during  the  last  campaign^  an  epi« 
demical  disease  was  visiting  the  cottages  of  the  poor  and 
tranquil  inhabitants^  and  vying  with  th^word  in  the  number 
of  its  victims. 

We  believe  the  name  of  Dr.  Stieglitz  is  known  on  tlje 
continent  both  as  a  medical  and  'literary  character.  He  has 
entered  the  lists  on  this  occasion;  armed  in  both  capacities, 
and  has  displayed  copsiderable  professional  experience,  as 
well  as  critical  sagacity.  He .  maintains  that  the  obsti- 
nacy and  prevalence  of  the  scarlet  fever  epidemy  were 
owjng  to  the  erroneous  treatment  commonly  resorted  to. 
He  details  his  own  practice  at  considerable  length/ which 
.  is  directly  the  reverse  of  that  hitherto  received  ;  he  depre- 
cates all  adherence  to  system  in  the  treatment  of  diseases, 
and  perhaps  this  trait  of  novelty  alone  may  invite  some  of 
our  medical >reader8  to  a  perusal  of  the  work. 


Aet.  WV.—System  dts  Jssecuranz-vnd  BodmereiwesenSy  aus 
den  Gesczten  4f  Gehrauchen  Hamburghs  and  dpr  vorzug* 
lichsten,  Nationen  Europens,  i^c. 

System  of  Insurance  and  Maritime  Laws ;  taken  from  the 
Laws  and  Customs  of  all  the  principal  Commercial  Conn* 
tries  in  Europe  ;  intended  Jor  the  l}%e  of  Insurance  Brokers^ 
Underwriters,  Merchants  and  Lawyers.  By  William  Bc" 
vetle.    ivols.Svo.     Hamburgh,     J807. 

SEVERAL  excellent  works  of  this   description   arc  in 
existence  in  this  country,  but  we  belie\'e  they  are  wl>olly 
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confinerl  to  tjie  English  law  of  assurance,  or  at  least  to  that 
part  of  the  code  of  the  civilians  adopted  into  our  maritirae 
laws.  M.  Benette  has  taken  a  wider  range,  and  extended 
the  subject  to  every  trading  nation  in  Europe,  a  circum- 
stance which  of  itself  must  render  hit  work  of  great  value 
independantly  of  the  fidelity  with  which  he  has  executed  ^ 
the  task.  His  work  contains  some  !»gacious  hints  for  the. 
improvement  of  the  laws  of  assurance,  and  states  some  cases, 
where  their  inadequacy  to  afford  any  relief  to  suflFerefs  is  very 
ghiring. 


Art.  VIII. — Gallerit  der  National  Prachten  in  der  Stadt 
Hamburgh, 

Costume  of  the  Citizens  of  Hamburgh^  with  a  Description  cf 
the  City,  i^c.     Luneburg.     \tmo.     1807. 

THIS  is  a  splendid  although  a  small  work.  It  contains  S5 
beautifully  coloured  drawings  of  various  subjects  alluded  to 
in  the  course  of  the  book.  The  description,  or  rather  histo- 
ry of  Hamburgh  is  entertaining,  although  written  in  a  sober 
German  style.  The  burgher  guards  of  Hamburgh  are  not 
treated  in  the  most  respectful  manner  in  this  performance. 
These  are  composedof  the  citizens,  and  mountguardby  turns 
in  order  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  the  city  during  the^ 
night;  but,  like  the  watchmen  of  all  countries,  they  are  apt 
to  sleep  on  their  posts,  and  are  oftener  found  smoking  and 
drinking  in  the  watch-houses  of  Hamburgh  than  patroling 
the  streets. 


Art.  IX. — GmelinC.  C.  Flora  Bademi$  Alsatica et  confiniurti 
Regionum  cis-et  trans*  Rhenana  plantar  a  lacu  Bodemico  ' 
u^ue  ad  conflutntiam  Mosel/cB  et  Rheni  sponte  nascentts  ex- 
hibem  sec.   !Syst.  sex:  c.  iconihus.     £  vols.     Sva.     Heidel- 
berg. 

THIS  is  a  botanical  work  by  the  title  of  a  Flora  of  Ger- 
many :  the  name  of  Gmelin  has  been  long  celebrated  as  the 
Linnaeus  of  Germany,  and  he  has  added  to  his  laurels  by 
the  production  now  before  us.  The  varied  climate  of  Ger- 
many is  so  favourable  to  almost  every  Species  of  vegetation, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  one  naturalist  to  describe  the 
products  even  of  a  single  district.  The  work  of  M.  Gmelin 
«ow  before  us,  is  therefore  an  Herculean  labour.    And   he 
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has  made  it  a  botanical  treasure,  notwithstaoding  tlie  dis^tl^ 
vantages  with  which  he  has  had  (o  contend.  IndefaligabW 
in  his  personal  researches  and  assisted  by  a  numerous  circle 
of  botanical  friends,  he  has  been  collecting,  during  these  6ve 
a\nd  twenty  years,  whatever  was  uncommon  in  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom  among  the  mountains  of  the  Black  Forest,  and 
on  the  luxuriant  banks  of  the  Rhine,  from  Basle  ia^Switzer* 
land  to  the  confluence  of  the  Neckar  and  the  Rohr.  To  the 
description  of  the  plants,  observations  are  ydded  upon 
the  territories  where  they  are  indigenous,  accompa- 
nied with  nn  account  of  the  purposes  to  which  they  are 
applied,  and,  the  names  of  the  works  in  which  drawings  of 
them  ftiay  be  found.  In  these  respects  M.  Gmelin's  work 
comes  recommended  to  the  boianist,  the  geologist  and  the 
oeconomist,  aad  it  is  a  new  proof  of  Qerman  industry  and 
learninj;. 


^KT.  X. — Practisch,  atconomischc,  Bcmerkungen  auf  tinen 

Ueiu,  Sfc,  . 

Practical  and  trconomical  Observations,  made  on  a  Totir 
through  liolstevij  ^chlestici^^  Ditmarsen,  and  Part  of  the 
liremtn  and  Hanoverian  Territories  to  the  Elbe,  By 
C.  P.  Kiesewa/ter.  liith  Plates.     Svo.     Hof.    I8O7. 

THIS  is  an  agricultural  work,  and  the  author  informs  us 
that  he  has  devoted  the  greater  part  of  bis  life,  to  the  pursuit 
of  agricultural  knowledge* 

After  some  general  descriptions  of  the  soil  and  products, 
Sicof  Holstein  there  follows  a  detailed  account  of  the  rotation 
of  crops  adopted  in  this  fertile  district.  A  curious  fact  is 
pientiuned  which  shows  to  what  extent  the  science  of  agri- 
culture has  been  Carried  in  Europe  in  the  last  i wen ly  yeafs. 
A  tract  of  country  which  was  once  so  unproductive,  as  to 
support  only  sixty  persons,  now  furnishes  food  and  agri- 
cultural employment  to  three  hundred  people.  Thus^  If 
pppulatioti  be  tlje  true  riches  of  any  country,  it  must  fgllow 

}hat  liie   cphiyation  of  waste  lands,  if  the  system   Of  small 
arms  is  adppled,  is  the  best  method  to  increase  this  descripi^ 
(ion  of  natipnal  prosperity. 

The  author  then  proceeds^ to  detail  the  route  he  pursued 
\n  his  travels,  and  he  has  evidently  taken  our  countryman 
.  Arlliur  Young's  Agricultural  Surveys  for  his  models.  M. 
Kiesewalter's  style  is  sprightly  and  flowing,  although  he 
informs  his  readers  that  he  is  more  anxious  to  be  celebrate(t 
as  an  agriculturist  ti^n  as  an  author. 
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The  worl^  is  embellished  with  drawings  of  cattle,  ma- 
jChiilerj^  &c.  all  of  which  have  been  executed  by  the  iauthor 
himself,  and  display  much  taste  and  assiduity. 


Art.  Xr, — Fcrhand/urtgerr  imd  Schrifun   der  Hamburgi$^ 
cheri  Geseilchci/'t,  ^c. 

£uayi  and  Tramacliorts  of  the  Hamburgh  Society  for  th^ 
FHCOuragement  of  useful  Arts  and  Sciences,  for  the  Year 
1806.'    With  Piates.     8i?o.     Hamburgh,      /807, 

THESE  traosacjlions are  edited  by  Di. Meyer  of  Hamburgh, 
who  io  the  first  paper  of  the  volume^  takes  a  succinct  View 
pf  the  labours  of  the  society,  since  its  first  formation,  in  the 
year  1800.  This  memoir  contains  n  faitiiful  detail  of  the 
pjiTereut  biraoches  of  science,  to  wluch  the  n^embers  have 
|directe4  their  attention,  and  is  highly  worthy  of  perusal. 
Que  of  the  most  importat^t  objects  of  enquiry  with  the  so- 
ciety during  the  last  year,  has  produced  seven  essays.  The 
subject  proposed  was 'tlie  best  pjan  for  the  situation  and  inte- 
rior arr<fngea|ent  of  a  prison  for  criminiils  and  debtors/ — 
!^ch  of  these  mempirs  is  accompanied  by  a  drawing. 
I'he  next  branch  of  enquiry  is  on  the  subject  of  in^^tituiing 
f  a  saving  banjs  or  pension  chest,'  to  which  the  iabouring 
plassesof  the  community  are  to  contribute  ^'hile  in  heakhj^ 
and  from  which  they  are  to  receive  in  return  a  pension  during 
old  ag^  ox  sickness^  Th<^  plan  of  this  institution' was  pre^ 
seated  to  the  society  by  Baron  Vo,^ht^  and  the  calculations 
were  n^ade  by  M.  Luis,  boUi  of  Haqiburgh,  and  their  spe- 
culations are  about  to  be  a^ted  upon.  It  is  somewhat 
curious  that  one  of  the  clauses  of  Mr.  Whilbread's  pool's 
relief  bijl,  lately  befove  ih^  hoqse  of  commqns,  embraces 
the  very  sqbject  alcove  alluded  io,  and  the  colTiqidence  is 
so  striking  between  the  two  |iians  that  we  can  hardly  attri- 
bute it  to.chance*  The  vqlume  now  before  us  concludes 
with  instructions  and  dirctctions  addressed  to  the  lower 
classes  as  to  il^eir  diet,  health,  &c.  and  contains 'some 
ftrong  injunctions  upon  ihem  to  attend  to  the  education  of 
their  children. 


Abt.XIL — Let    quatre  Fondateurs    des    Dj/jiaUies     Fraiu 
faises,  Sfc-. 

The  four  Founders  of  the  French  Dt/nasties,  or  the  Ilistoni 
iff  the  Establishment  of  the  trench  Monarchif  bij  C/oiis  ;  of' 
j^j  Renewal  of  the  lioyd  Dj/nasties  by  Vtyin  uNd  ll(ig\ 
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Capet  \  and  of  the  Foundation  of  the  French  Empire  by 
Napoleon  the  Great ;  adorned  with  Portraits  of  the  four 
Sovereigns,  and  an  allegorical  Frontispiece,  By  Dubroca* 
8ro.     Paris.     1 B06.     imported  by  Dutau. 

THE  supreoie  power  in  France,wilhout  including  ihc  tran- 
sient period  of  the  republic, has  passed  into  the  hajids  of  four 
diiferent  families  in  the  space  of  about  1400years.  The  6rst 
regular  dynasty  was  established  by  Clovis  towards  the  con- 
clusion bf  the  6flh  century  ;  when  the  mighty  power  of  the 
Roman  empire  had  dwindled  into  an  empty  name  ;  this  was 
succeeded  by  the  dynasty  of  Pepin  in  7.5'i,  whose  descend- 
ants yielded  the  crown  to  the  house  of  Capet  in  987 »  and  this 
illustrious  family,  after  having  exercised  the  kingly  power  in 
france  for  about  SOO  years,  has  finally  been  replaced  by  a 
new  dynatty  in  the  person  of  Napoleon  the  Great.  The 
Francks,  whose  origin  is  lost  in  the  night  of  ages,  but  who 
had  long  fixed  their  babitationsin  Germany ,  had  made  a  suc*- 
cessful  irruption  into  Gaul  in  the  time  of  Childeric,  but  they 
dicf  not  obtain  any  permanent  estalilish men ts  in  that  country 
till  the  time  of  his  son.  Under  the  ausprces  of  (Jlovis^  the 
Francks  madethemselvesmastersof  the  finest  proTinces;  the 
subjugation  of  which  they  rendered  so  complete,  that  they 
altered  the  manners^the  language  and  the  name.  Clovis,  like 
most  of  the  founders  of  empires,  was  distinguished  by  abi- 
lities, Mrhicli  raised  him  above  the  level  of  bis  contemporaries, 
but  which  he  unfortunately  could  not  transmit  along  with 
the  inheritance  of  his  dominion  to  his  succe$sors.  He  pos- 
sessed strength  of  character,  depth  of  policy,  fertility  in  ex- 
pedients, and  a  facility  in  overcoming  obstacles  or  mak- 
ing them  assume  the  pecuii^ir  form  of  his  political  inno- 
\ations. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  Clovis  had  succeeded  to  the  crown 
of  his  father;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  left  the  Hercy- 
uian  forest  with  his  cloud  of  warriors,  passed  the  Rhine, 
and  sent  a  challenge  to  Siagriusihe  Koman  governor,  who 
had  assumed  the  title  of  kmg,  and  fixed  his  capital  at  Sois- 
sons.  Dfider  the  walls  of  that  city  he  prepared  toxmeet  the 
enterprizing  foe.  A  battle  was  fought  wliich  decided  the 
fate  of  Gaui ;  the  Uomans  after  an  obstinate  resistance 
were  entirely  defeated  ;  Siagrius  was  obliged  to  abandon  bis 
ilotninions  to  the  conqueror,  and  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the 
( ouiitiy  of  Aiaric  the  king  of  the  Visigoths,  who  then  kept 
lits  comt  at  Toulonse.  Clovis  sent  a  message  to  Aiaric,  de- 
'snn.Li;  him  to  give  up  his  prisoner,  or  menacing  him  with  his 
lesi  litment.     -I'he  Visigoth  complied  with  a  request   whicl\ 
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he  had  oot  courage  to  refuse. .  Siagrius  was  given  up  ;  Cle- 
vis kept  hiin-  for  sortie  time  in  prison  ;  and  afterwards  cut 
off  his  head.  On  this  occasion  the  author  remarks  that  the 
measures  of  the  founders  of  empires  require,an  exertion  of  ri- 
gour beyond  what  is  requisite  in  those  whose  power  hasbeea 
long  established^  and  who  have  no  rivals  to  fear.    . 

■  ^  » - 

'  What  would  be  a  crime,  a  violation  of  justice  iri  the  one  becomes 
a  sad  necessity  in  theothtr.  What  consideration,  in  fact,  can  be  put 
in  competition  with  the  dangers  which  menace  an  empire  on  the 
establishment  of  a  new  dynasty,  when  fiictions  are  fomented  by  the 
intrigues  of  ambition^  and  the  opposite  pretentions  of  aspiripg 
chiefs  V 

An  allusion  is  here  evidently  made  to,  and  an  exculpation 
intended  for,  some  of  the  atrocious  acts  by  which  Buonaparte 
has  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  those  whom  he  had  most  cause 
to  hate  or  fear.  But  the  extenuation  which  is  attempted 
amounts  to  no  more  than  this^  that  when  aman  has  once  got 
possession  of  the  supreme  ppwer^  there  is  no  tie^  how- 
ever sacred^   which  be  may  not  violate  to  preserve  it. 

We  have  often  heard  it  asserted^  and  never  without  dissa- 
tisfaction and  regret^  that  those  precepts  of  justice  whichr 
ought  to  be  inviolably  observed  in  the  intercouriie  ofindivi* 
duals^  may  be  without  any  dishonour  disregarded  in  themea* 
sures  of  states.  But,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  relatiye  ties  of  morat  obligation^  we  must 
assert  that  the  duty  of  a  strict  adherence  to  ^hose  ties  is 
even  more  incumbent  on  nations  than  on  individuals.  For 
the  importance  of  duty^  as  far  as  it  can  be  made  a  matter  of 
moral  appreciation,  must  be  considered  as  greater  or  less  ia 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  happiness  or  misery  which  the 
observance  or  the  Violation  may  produce.  And  if  the  practice 
of  vice  or  virtue  on  a  large  scale  be  productive  of  greater 
happiness  or  misery  than  on  aspaall,  we  cannot  but  think 
that*  no  state  can  deviate  from  the  great  principles  of 
moral  duty,  without  deserving  aggravated  censure  and 
incurring  accdmulated  guilt.  We  must  likewise  consider 
that  the  measures  of  states  are  in  fact  the  meastiresof  individu- 
als ;  and^  though  the  moral  responsibility  may  seem  to  be 
distributee!  among  many,  it  is  in  fact  concentrated  in  a  few. 
For  though  many  may  be  mechanically  concerned  in  the  exe- 
cution, yet  the  scheme  is  projected  and  ordered  by  a  tew. 
When  a  king  6r  his  ministers  command  a^  innocent  cpan  to  be 
put  to  death,  or.  a  city  or  a  province  to  be  pillaged  or  destroy- 
ed^ they  muKt  be  considered  as  alone  Implicated  in  the  guiirt 
of  ail  the  murders  and  assassinations,  the  pillage  and  destruc* 
tioo  which  they  counsel  or  direct- 
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^  After  the  murder  of  Siagrios^  Clovisj  who  killed  Alwciii 
fiogle  combatiii  sight  of  the  two  armies,  put  an  end  toihereiga 
of  the  Visigoths  in  Gaul.  He  afterwards  married  Clotikla,  a 
niece  of  Gundebad  king  of  Burgundy^  who  was  auccessfal  in 
persuading  her  husband  to  emtMace  tbereligioaof  the  croat* 
This  event  had  a  powerful  influence  in  reconciling  the  Gauk 
to  the  new  dynasty  of  Clovis  and  the  conquests  of  theFrancks. 
The  government  of  the  Francks  did  not  experience  under  Clo- 
-vii  any  alteration  in  itsessential  principles.  The  nation  itself^ 
which  was  always  jealous  of  its  liberty^  and  formed  a  repub- 
lic of  which  the  prince  was  only  the  chief  magistrate,  reign- 
ed in  a  mass  over  the  different  inhabitants  of  the  conquered 
country.  Assemblies  were  still  held  in  the  field  of  Mars  ;  the 
nobles  continued  to  form  the  council  of  the  prince;  and  the 
cities  of  Gaul  wer^  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  villages  of 
Germany;  the  names  of  duke  and  count,  who  were  at  once  mi- 
litary andjudicial  chiefs,  were  substituted  for  the  ancient^a* 
Jiona.  The  revenue  of  the  prince  consisted  of  his  domains,  of 
the  free  gifts  which  his  subjects  presented  to  him  when  thejr 
assembled  in  the  field  of  Mars,  and  of  the  fines  and  confis- 
cations which  were  awarded  by  the  law.  The  customs,  quit* 
rents,  capitolations  and  diversity  of  imposts  which  the 
avarice  or  the  pride  of  the  emperors  had  exacted  from  the 
Gauls  were  suffered  to  pass  into  oblivion  under  the  govern- 
ment of  theFrancks.  The  judicial  administration  of  Clovis 
was  far  superior  to  that  to  which  'the  Gnuls  had  been 
accustomed  under  the  emperors.  •  The  dukes  or  counts, 
who  distributed  justice  in  different  districts,  could  not  pro- 
nounce sentence  without  taking  seven  assessors  from  among 
the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  province  where  the  person 
resided  against  whom  the  action  lay.  The  Gauls  were  thus 
constituted  iheir  own  judges;  and  it  was  their  own  fault  if 
justice  liecame  as  venal  as  it  had  been  under  the  government 
of  the  emperors.  Most  of  the  customs  which  the  rranckshad 
imported  from  Germany,  were  erected  into  laws.  The  Salic 
law  was  established,  which  has  been  wisely  preserved  amid  all 
the  changes  which  have  happened  in  the  political  govern- 
ment of  France.  Some  humiliating  distinctions  were  made 
I  between  the  victors  and  the  vanquished,  but  the  rigor  of  these 

wa5  softened  by  the   beneficent  institutions  of  the  prince. 
Th?  Gault  as  well  as  the  other  subjects  were  deemed  eligible 
^  to  the  different  offices  of  the  state  ;  and  a  Gaul  might  obtain 

'f  all  the  privileges  of  a  Franck  by  renouncing  the  Roman  to  live 

\\  under  the  Sahc  law.  . 

j  The  conduct  of  Clovis  with    respect  to  religion  shews 

^.  ^im  to  have   possessed  a   mind    enlightened  far  above  the 

f  level  of  his  contemporaries^    Tea  years  elapsed  between  hisr 

1  •  - 
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entry  into  Gaul  and  his  conversion  to  Christianity ;  and  vet  in 
this  interval  not  one  instance  is  recorded  of  his  having  offered. 
any  violence  or  contempt  to  the  catholic  worship  of  the  van- 
quished  Gauls.     The   religion  which  be   disapproved  a^  aa 
individual  he  protected  as  the  head  of  the  government;  and 
in  an  age  of  ignorance  suid  barbarism  the  wisdom  of  the  prince 
,  promoted  the  spirit  of  toleration  among  the  partizans  of  pa- 
ganism and  of  Christianity.     When  the  religious  opinions  of 
Clovis  underwent  a  change,  his   political   principles  con* 
tinned   the  same.     When   Conslantine  became  a  convert  to 
Christianity,  he  became  the    persecutor  of  the  idolatrous 
errors  which  he  had  relinquished.     But  Clovis  embraced  the 
precepts  of  christiiinity  only  to  evince  a  greater  degree  of  mo- 
deration.    The  excess  of  his  zeal  did  not  blast  the  fruits  of 
his  conversion.      The   tolerant  principles  of  Clovis  were 
Btrongly   evinced  on  the  conquest  of  the  Visigoths.     This 
people  professed  arianism,  but  not  without  persecuting  those 
of  an  opposite  opinion.     But  when  Clovis  became  master  of 
the  dominions  of  Alaric^  he  established  what  was  called  the 
orthodox  faith^but  without  offering  any  violence  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  ^he  arian  creed.  The  descendants  of  Clovis  posses- 
sed none  of  the  virtues  by  which  he  had  been  characterised. 
Their  cruelty  alienated  the  affections  of  the  people/ and  their 
impotence  excited  their  contempt.     The  loss  of  their  autho- 
rity and  respect^  facilitated  the  usurpation  of  some  enterpris* 
ing  individual ;  the  mayors  of  the  palace^  who  had  originally 
heen  only  the  chief  domestics  of  the  sovereign^  by  degrees 
contrived  to  engross  all  the  power  and  functions  of  the  go- 
vernment, till  Childeric,  the  last  feeble  successor  of  Clovis, 
wat  banished  for  life  into  a  monastery,  and  Pepin,  Who  was 
more  worthy  to  wear  a  crown,  was  elevated  to  the  thi-one. 
This  second  royal  dynasty  in  France  commenced   in  752, 
Clovis  laid  the  first  foundation  of  the  French  monarchy;  but 
the  institutions  of  Pepin   tended   most  to   consolidate  the 
edifice.     Under  the  dynasty   of  Clovis,  the  kingdom  on  the 
death   of  the  sovereign  was  divided  into  as  many  shares  as 
there  were  male  issue  of  the  late  prince.  The  Francks  had  in- 
troduced this  custom  from  Germany.   After  the  accession  of 
Pepin  the  throne  was  made. hereditary  in  his  family,  but  elec- 
tive with  respect  to  the  prince  who  was  to  reign.     Charles  or 
Charlemagne,  the  stnof  Pepin,  signalised  his  reign  with  many 
splendid  atchievements,  which  ))ave  caused  his  name  to  he 
ranked  i^ong  the  mostg]9rious  in  history.    He  reduced  the 
Saxons,  who,  on  the  death  of  Pepin,  had  shajien  off  liie  yoke 
of  France;     He  afterwards  passed  the  Alps,  anniliilaied  the 
$«^vereigDty  of  the  Lombards,  and  caused  himself  to  be-die- 
cUred  ting  of  Italy ;  and   in  a  later  period   of  his  reign 
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the  grateful  admiration  oPthe  Roman  people  revived  in  bis 
person  the  title  of  emperor  of  the  ztest,  which  bad  been  abo. 
lished  for  three  centuries.  Ihe  pope  placed  the  crown  of  the 
Cassarsonbis  head  on  Christmas  day  in  the  year  800>  invest- 
ed him  with  the  purple,  and  did  homage  at  bis  feet.    At  Rome 
be  exercises  the  plenary  rights  of  soverei|i;nty ;  sits  in  judg- 
ment  on  the  pope,  and  reserves  to  himselt  the  right  of  con- 
firming the  choice  of  his  successors.     The  emperor  of  Cod« 
stantinople  acknowledged  him  for  his  colleague,  and  ceded 
to    him   the  greater  part  of  Italy;    the  Saracens  of  the 
Pyrenees  consented  to  be  his  tributaries;  the  caliph  senlbim 
presents  and  testimonies  of  admiration.     In  short,  the  forty- 
six  years  r^ign  of  this  prince  was  a  continued  succession  of 
victorious  exploit  and  prosperous  enterprize,  which  extended 
his  dominion   from  the  Baltic  to  the  £bro,  and  from  the 
Tiber  to   the  Atlantic.    The  first  care  of  Charlemagne  was 
to  establish   the  reign  of  the  laws,  and  in  order  to  pro* 
care  for  them  a  more  ready  obedience  he  took  care  that  the 
people  themselves  should  have  a  will  in  the  formation.     He 
accordingly  perfected  the  salutary  reform  in  the  states  gene« 
ral  which  Pepin  had  begun.     He  ordered  that   that    body 
should  be  assembled  twice  in  theyear,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
spring  and  at  the  end  of  the  autumn.     In  the  assemblies  of 
tlie   people  which  were  held  under   the  first  successors  of 
Clovis,  every  free  man  who  lived  under  the  Salic  law  had 
the  privilege  of  attending   them.     But  in  order  to  prevent 
these  meetings  from  becoming  too  numerous  and  disorderly, 
Charlemagne  decreed  that  every  district  should  send  twelve 
deputies  chosen  from  among  the  more  respectable  proprie- 
tors*   The  assembly  consisted  of  the  nobility,  the  clergy, 
and  representatives  of  the  people  ;  these  three  orders  some- 
times met  in  separate  chambers,  and   sometimes  united  in 
one  body  for  the  purpose  of  consultation,  or  of  more  closely 
identifying  their  particular  interest  with  the  general  good. 
The  emperor  him^lf  never  interposed  in  their  deliberatioos 
except  when  he  was  invited  to  act  as  a  mediator  in  their 
disputes,  or  to  give  his  assent  to  the  laws  which   they  had 
passed.     Thus  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne  the  law  of  the 
xrench  was  the  wifl  of  the  people  published  in  the  name  of 
the  prince.     Happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  sovereigns 
who  afterwards  swayed  the  crown  of  France,  if  they  had 
never  abolished  those  institutions  which   his  wisdom  had 
planned,  or  those  barfiers  which  custom, taking  the  direction 
of  the  public  gocd,  had  erected  as  the  best  safeguard  for  tb.e 
liberties  of  the  j)eople^ 
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The  dynasty  which  Pepin  had  cst&bti^ed,  antt  which  jtlie 
genius  of  Charlemagne  ic^onspired  lorendeVperdaanedt,  lasted 
little  more  thari  200  y^^rs ;  when  the  eleVatioh  of  Hugli 
Capet,  a  simple  Vassal  of  the  croWn,  1*6*  iH^  royal  digoily^put 
an  end  to  the  sway  of  the  Carlovingian  kings.  This  was  the 
commeneemtnt'm  a  new  dynasty,  which  begun  in  987,  and 
continued  till  the  year  1793^  ^^^?  Lours  XVI.  was  obliged 
to  bpw  his  riec*k  undeF  the  M^'fef  tht' guillotine.  From 
Hugh  Capet  to  Louis  XVI.  we  hAv6  a  succession  of  31  mof-^ 
narchs  in  (he  space  of  ahoUtdgHt  husklV^d  year^l  ^  In  thfs 
catalogue  of  kings  we  find  a  strange  dbmbiiiatlon  of  virtue 
and  of  vice,ofta;lentand  of  incapacity;  but  the  crimes  of  alT* 
whatever  mi^h't  be  their  Crimed,  seem  to  have  b^en  visite(l 
on  the  tnoki  ba'riiiless  of  the'  race.,  Lbbis  abbuntfed  in  good 
intentions;  but  he  wantedf  Constancy  in  ^aYrying  thetb  int6 
effect,  fi^  sutfered  hibiselfto  be  diverted  from  hi^^urpose 
l)y  Uie  intiigues  of  the  corrupt  and  interested  persbns  who 
surrounded  hiiii;  and  the  fatal  imbecility  of  his  chai'acter 
furnished  his  enemies  with  the  ri^adiest  rofeans  of  his  destruc^ 
tiori.  The  im()olitic  and  dastardly  fligfet  of  his  relations,  his 
courtiers  and  noblesse,  who  had  revelled  in  the  sunshine  of 
his  power,  precipitated  his  fall ;  and  the  unfortunate  monarch 
was  left  without  a  friend  in  his  distress. 

There  is  an  unfortunale  resenablance  between  tfie  last  kings 
of  each  of  the  French  dynasties  ;  Childeric  111.  the  last  king 
of  the  first  race^  was  dethroned,  shorn  and  sbut  up  in  a  mo- 
nastery for  life.  XiOuis  V.  the  last  king  of  the  second  dy- 
nasty, after  h  reign  of  6nc  year,  was  poisdnedby  his  wife; 
Louis  XVI.  the  last  monarch  of  the  third,  terminated  his 
life  upon  a  scaffold.  The  first  was  remarkable  for  bis  apa- 
thy, the  secdnd  for  bis  fanaticisifi,  and  the  last  oVed  his  mis-* 
fortoneff  to  the  impotent  inconsistency  of  his  character.  All 
three  could  enumerate  anc*estoTs  of  tfransc6ndant  abiKty  and 
heroie  worth ;  but  ail  three  had  degeneiaCed  from  the  exam- 
ples before  them,  and  sunk  into  contempt.  Will  the  sbc* 
cetsors  of  the  ruling  dynasty  p(rofit  by  the  Jesson  ?  will  they 
qonsider  that  the  want  of  [personal  virtue  io  the  aovereiga 
must  finally  endanger  the  safety  of  the  empire  i 

We  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  a  republican  form  of  go- 
vernment was  of  such  short  continuance  in  France,  when  we 
jTonsider  that  it  was  founded  on  the  monarchical  institutii^iM 
of  thirteen  centuries;  and  that  though  the  minds  of  a  few 
speculative  men  were  in  favour  of  the  experiiB^ent,  all  the 
practical  habits,  the  $entiments,  the  hereditary  and  the  aC^- 
quired  prepossessions  of  the  nation,  were  decidedly  against 
it.  The  people  in  general  were  too  mMch  attached  to  the 
visibk  representation  of  the  monarchy,  to  be  susceptible  of 
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an  opposite  impressLOD«  A  momentary  entbusiasm  in  faToirr 
of  republican  institutions  was  kindled  in  the  country  ;  but 
when  the  Doyelly  ceased  to  interest^  and  the  factions  to  whicH 
it  ^a?e  birth  begjah  the  career  of  their  enormities,  the    de-* 
lusire  flame  expired,  and  the  whole  nation,  like  a  man  reco- 
vering from  a  stale  of  maniacal  hallycination,  began  to  re- 
same  the  lone  and  gesture  of  their  former  moderation,  and  to 
bend  once  more  under  the  pTeasureable  sway  of  their  ancient 
propensities  and  pursuits*    There  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween a  republican  government,  which  takes  its  rise,  with  the 
commencement  of  a  people,  which  is  genial  to  their  early 
habits  and  opinions^  and  'one  which  is  placed  on  a  basis  of 
Monarchical  forms,  whose  influence  has  oeea  entwined  more 
or  less  with  all  the  habitudes  of  social  life,  and  which  have 
produced  ages  of  prosperity  and' renown. 

In  1805,  France  ceased  to  be,  even  nominally,  a  republic; 
and  Bonaparte  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  emperor  of 
the  Frencn.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  people  of 
France,  after  hairing  been  agitated  by  factions  and  tojn  by 
discord  for  so  many  years,  should  be  biippy  to  find  a  haven 
of  peace  and  a  protection  from  storm  sin  the  re-establishment 
of  hereditary  power.  The  death  ^  Bonaparte  only  can 
shew  whether  this  dynasty  contain^  in  it  any  of  the  princijples 
of  permanence ;  or  whetner,  instead  of  being  fixed  on  a  nrm 
foundation,  on  the  interest  and  affections  of  the  people,  it 
rests  only  on  the  splendour  of  bis  success  and  the  terror  of  his 
name 

Art.  XllL—Be  la  Vertu,  l^c. 

On  Virtue;  by  Sylvatn  Marcchal,  jiuthor  of  the  Dictionary  of 
Atheist$;  preceded  by  a  BiogrnphicalAccountof  the  Writer ^ 
and  followed  by  ^  a  Book  for  all  Agez  ;*  with  a  Portrait 
of  the  Author.  Paris  :  8ro.  1807. .  London:  imported  by 
Dulau,  Soho-Square. 

SYLVAIN  Marichal  was  born  at  Paris  on  the  ]|Kth  of  Au- 
gust, 1750.  His  father  wished  to  make  him  a  merchant,  bqt 
the  opposition  of  theson  caused  him  to  change  his  resolution, 
ilisyouth  was  studious,  and  but  little  mingled  with  the  habit 
of  dissipation.  Plutarch  and  Montaigne  were  his  favourite 
authors.  This  sort  of  reading  tended  to  impart  force  and 
energy  to  his  sentiments  and  his  character.  At  the  age  of  19 
he  was  made  hbrariaa  to  the  college  of '  Les  quatre  nations.- 
This  situation  was  favourable  to  his  literary  pursuits.  Loog 
lifter  the  doors  of  the  library  were  shut  against  the  public, 
he  remained  there  alone,  vigorously  employed  in  iheim* 
f  rovement  of  his  mind. 
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Though  he  possessed  depth  of  teflectibii,  yet  he  wks  fond 
bf  trifling  inverse,  acTd  some,  of  his  trifles  are  remarkable 
for  the  elegance  of  the  execution;  His  *  Diction^y  of  Love* 
is  written  in  the  taste  of  Anacreon.  The  following  is  ^  pa- 
ragraph of  the  preliminary  discourse  :  .  .       ^ 

*  The  universe  is  constituted  of  Ipve,  l^^rom  tte  largest  of  tbo 
stars  to  the  minutest  atoms  of  the  earthy  all  is  love.  Numerous  sai 
tellites  attend  on  the  queen  of  nightywhoyfaerselfji  biii  pot  wfthout  ri- 
vals, worships  the  king  of  day  :  by  a  perpetual  attractioOf  the  father 
of  light  loves  and  fecundates  the  earth;  this  common  mother  embraced 
ip^  her  bosom  the  humid  element  :  the  air  is  the' lover  of  the  flame, 
which  in  his  absence  dies.  All  is  love,  eved  arriid  the  Inatitiifate 
creation/  ^  . 

All  his  writings  are  without  any  licentious  taint  ^  they  hW 
Indeed  morej'eserve,  than  seemed  suited,  to  th^  tKste  of  the 
times.     He  used  often  to  say,  ^ 

•  Youthful  fair,  let  modesty  accrorapany  all  your  actions;  Inystc* 
ry  is  to  love  what  modesty  is  to  beauty.  Remember  tbat  irt  order 
to  preserve  happiness,lovers  should  live  like  husbands,  and  husbandiK 
like  lovers/-^*  Far  from  us,*  says  hcjn  the  same  work,  *  hethosd 
beings  who  debase  love,  a  sentiment  too  elevated  for  their  uarro'w 
souls  ;  who  commit  its  dignity  by  their  brutal  pleasantries,  dejgrade 
it  by  their  obscenities,  and  mak^  us  doubt  the  sjiecjes  to  which  (he/ 
belong.* 

Sylvain  Mar£chal  wa;9  onee  harassed  by  the  irftportunnte 
calculations  of  a  mathematician,till  his  patience  was  exhausts 
ed,  and  he  exclaimed,  '  I  am  acquainted  with  nothing  Ml 
the  arithmetic  of  love;  with  love  I  willingly  practice  addition) 
I  multiply  as  mpch  as  I  can  ;  I  divide  too  often ;  but  I  am 
not  willing  to  subtri^ct.'  When  he  was  once  reproached  by 
a  friend  for  not  putting  his  name  to  his  works,  he  said,  *  we 
should  live  unknown,  it  we  wish  to  live  happy/  In  his  Dic- 
tionary of  Love,  and  his  Anacreontic  odes,  he  never  mingled 
any  thin?  which  could  excite  a  pernicious  delirium  ot  the 
senses.  The  former  work  bears  testimony  to  the  purity  of 
his  heart,  and  the  depth  of  his  erudition.  Though  beseemed 
,  fondof  toying  with  Venqs  and  theMuse,  yet  that  his  thoughts 
were  not  without  a  serious  cast,  he  evinced  in  a  volume  of 
psalms  which  be  published  in  1754.  The  14tb  psalm  in  this 
pnblication,  strongly  manifests  bis  love  for  that  medio* 
crity,  which  appeaVed  to  constitpte  the  idtal^bea^tiful  of 
bis  we.llregulated  mind: 

M.  O  I^rd)  preserve  me  in   the  sweet  mediocrity  in  which  thy 
Kk« 
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gocHliiesft  bas  placed  me*  2.lf  \  hm^i^  any  merit  in  ttiy  ^yet ,  t  oirp  it 
to(  iUe  ujbscujrit^  in  whi^^i  I  was  born.  3i*0pulence  dries  up  the  vi^t^ues 
©(  the  9ovl^e.ji4i?rs  tb^  sniod  empty, nud  the  body  weafe.  4.Happ^  tha 
child  whpse  cradle  is  not  suspended  to  the  brauches  o,f  the  lofty  oak« 
5.  Happy  he  who  sleeps  under  the  cottage-roof !  he  will  not  ^wake  on 
thebrink  of  a  precipice.  6.IIappy  is  he  who  is  content  with  being  just 
in  thy  sight !  and  who  i^  not  a  suitor,  for  the  eyes  of  the  multitude. 
7.  Happy  he  who  travels  on  withput  praise,  and'disputes  not  a  step 
in  the  way  of  life.  8^  In  mediocrity  we  escape  envy.  p.  AntJ  what 
avail  the  applauses  of  the  world,  if  we  have  not  the  suffrage  of  onjB^ 
own  heart  ?' 

.  Th^  works  m  which  he  displayed  most  energy,  are  in 
stanzas  or  in  precepts.  We  must  except  his  ^  French  Lucre- 
tius/ which  is  a  masterpiece  of  poetry  and  erudition.  In 
fU  his  workd  he  aooounces  his  predilection  foi:  the  coun- 
try^ and  his,  aversion  for  tbie,  town.  In  oqe  o£  bis  psalms 
be  saysj 

'  I  have  clambered  to  the  top  of  a  rock,  as  old  as  the  soil  on  which 
i^  res^Sw  Ti^ere  I  see  the  sun  long  before  it.  is  day  to  ray  fellow- 
cr,eatu/es,  and  I  do  not  lose  sight  of  it  till  long  after  it  has  disap- 
peared to  thenif  There  I  feel  myself  nearer  to  the  God  of  nature. 
There  I  am  impressed  with  a  reverence  which  1  never  felt  before. 
Wha^is  arjt.and  ail  its  magic  when  compared  with  nature?' 

'  But  though  Sylvaiti  Marechal  professed  such  a  warm  atr 
tachment  to  rural  scenery  and  retirement,  he  appears  to  ha?e 
mf(9ed  the  gteater  part  of  his  lifie  in  the  capital  of  Paris. 
Biil^  as  happen^^with  the  majorityj  hi^/>tuatiQO.VKaaprobablj 
a|  variance  with  bis  predominant,  propeosities,  lo,  I79t,  bie 
r^jeived  the  hand  and  tbie  heart  of;  MadamoiseUe  Despres^ 
wtbope  virtiies]  be  had  sung  for  elev^a  years,,  aqd  he.  carrieil 
\kih  aliMLchoieot  with  hiip  to  the  grave.  On.  the  epoch  of 
\m  n\arriag<;>  b^  left  the  centre  to  reside  in  the  suburbs  of 
Pnris<;,and  took  with  him/  his  household  gods,  bis  father, 
biswifei,  and  his  fath^r^in-law.'  It  was  his  coi^taot  prac» 
tjjQ^  to  rise  with  the  dawQ«  In  summer^  he  was.oa  sooner  up 
tbao.  be  took,  a  few  turns  in  bis  garden,  witbont  his  bat, 
where  be  sainted  bi^  favQurjite  star  of  day.  He  tben  re» 
tnrped  to,bi3Atndj^  and  rioad  or  v^j-pte  till  it  was  time  to  re^ 
j^ijT.to  the  bbrary^from  which  h^  was  never  absenit  during 
^  a  period  of  thirty  years.  His  ^  French  Liicretiiis'  was  pub* 
"  lisned  without  a  name.  Mis  *  Forage  of  Pf^hagoras*  is  an 
interesting  work,,  which  is  founded  on  the  basjs  of  history* 
After  thii  appeared  his '  Universal  HUtory^*  written  in  the 
lapidary  style;  which  gives  a  concise,  simple,  and  per- 
spicuous account  of  all  the  memorable,  occur^encea  wbkh 
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have  Varied  the  mtiaU  of  ihfc  worM.  The  rtethod  which 
liieadot)ted  exettipted  bim  froite  the  n^essity  of  iniserting 
any  BDimportaat  details.  He  thus  briefly  paints  the  reso* 
latioa  of  Cotta  and  of  Alticns  : 

^  They  forgo t  the  dissentions  of  the  state, 
In  the  bosom  of  philosophy/ 

In  speaking  of  Moses^  he  sajrs, 

*  Moses  appeared  ; 

And  his  genius, 

More  powerful  than  that  of  Sesostris, 

Left  an  impression 

Which  time  could  not  efface. 

He  created 

A  people  and  a  religion 

Which  still  engage  the  attention  of  mankind/ 

His  tiejtt  work  was  a  ^  Dictionary  of  Atheists.'  Thjs  must 
have  cost  him  much  labour  and  great  research.  li  is  writ- 
ten without  any  spirit  of  parly  or  any  intolerance  of  opi* 
niott.  These  important  works  did  not,  prevent  other  oc- 
cupations. He  undertook  a  Description  of  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Hcrculaneum;  and  the'  artist  with  whom  he  was 
united  in  the  publication,  had  never  any  occasion  to  complain 
ofhisdeFay.  Labour  constituted  his  pleasure /and  in  la- 
bour he  employed  fifteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  In 
bis  meals  he  was  frugal  and  abstemious;  he  lived  chiefly  on 
vegetables,  milk,  and  fruits.  He  was  not  fond  of  making 
long  jonrnies;  '  the  wise  man/ said  he, '  keeps kt  home;  iTnd 
if  be  wishes  to  learn,  be  has  only  to  consult  the  great  book 
of  nature,  which  is  every  where  the  same/  When  invited  to 
become  a  member  of  many  literary  societies,  he  used  to  say, 
'  I  have  sworn  to  avoid  all  large  meetings ;  and  I  think  with 
Plutarch,  that  in  order  to  be  happy,  the  number  of  our  soci- 
ety should  not  be  less  than  that  or  the  graces,  nor  more  than 
that  of  the  muses/  When  Chateaubriant  published  his 
Atala,  Marechal  produced,  by  way  of  corrective,  a  Work 
intituled  *Pour  etcontre  la  Bible ;'  in  which,  while  he  extolled 
the  beauties  of  Genesis,  and  those  of  several  of  the  prophets, 
he  expressed  a  wish  that '  the  genuine  morality  of  the  book 
were  separated  from  the  cruel  butcheries,  the  spurious  pre- 
dictions, and  the  numerous  absurdities/  Ooe  day,  when  the 
company  were  enumerating  the  difierent  religions, which 
prevail  m  the  world,  Marechal  held  his  totigue,  till  one  of 
those  who  were  present  ?  asked  if  they  had  named  them  all. 
He  answered  'lam  acquainted  only  with  the  religion  o/vir* 
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tueJ  He  was  Qot  conteDted  with  merely  preaching  totera^m, 
be  made  it  ^he  gaide  of  his  sentiments  and  the  rale  of  bis  life, 
^hefe  was  ^  time  when  1V|arcchaI  might  have  risen  to  dis» 
iinction  and  opulebce,  but  his  )ove  of  mediocrity  $uppres9ed 
the  flame  of  ambition  and  avarice.  ^  The  wise  man/  said 
he, '  is  not  pf  ten  ppor,  but  is  less  often  rich.'r-^  If  you  wi§h 
to  be  happj^  bide^j^'opr  lamp  under  a  bushel^  and  be  only  a 
spectator  of  the  great  drama  of  life/  Marechal  seems  to 
have  had  no  great  liking  for  those  who  were  priests  by  pro- 
fession. He  said  that  the  gospel  was  the  best  of  all  religi^ 
ous  codes,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  spoil  it  by  superfluous 
additions.  But  in  the  gospel  the  sagacity  pf  Marechal  wa$ 
wont  to  aiBrm  that  he  could  neither  discover  t^e  institution 
of  parsons,  nor  the  rite  of  sacerdotal  ordipatioo.  As  far  a^ 
respects  social  worship,  this  text  was  his  favourite  autbo* 
Jrity; '  Where  two  or  three  afe  gatherjed  together  in  my  name, 
there  am  I  in  th^  midst  of  them/ — 'Why,'  $md  Marechal, 
cannot  man  address  his  Maker  without  the  intervention  of 
a  priest  V  One  day  when  he  was  |ooicing  over  some  ^qgrav- 
'  ings,  with  a  friend,  there  Was  one  yvhich  forcibly  inter- 
ested his  attention :  it  was  a  deVout  faipijy,  from  a  picture  pf 
Greuse.  '  See,*  said  Marechal  to  His  friend,  *  this  ^ood  father 
of  a  family  resting  his  arms  on  the  t^bie,  and  explaiuinjs:  the 
bible  to  his  children,  who  are  assismblei^  around  him.  Well 
put  a  square  cap  on  the  gra^  hairs  o^  the  old  man,  tie  a  band 
.under  his  chin,  and  cover  him  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a 

f>riest ;  the  charm  of.  this  domestic  scene,  is  dissolved,  and  a 
udicrous  effect  is  given  to  the  piece/    Mareqhal  pad  not 
isidoptcd  a  sorati'fe  of  gloomy  view  of  life, 

'  Happiness'  said  he  *  is  always  in  our  power ;  it  is  in  vain  that 

we  dispute  about  its  nature,  or  deqy  its  po^isibility ;    we  are  aJi  bom 

to  experience  the  sensation.     Let  us  shut  our  books,  abandon  oiic 

speculations,  resist  our  vitiated  prc^eusities,  and  follow   only  those 

-  iDf  natufe ;  let  us  be  men,  let  us  be  just>  jet  us  ma|[e  our  fisllpw-crea* 

.  iures  bappy^  which  is  the  only  way  of  being  so   ourselves*      Bu( 

where  js  the   man   who  is   wise  enough   to. follow    ibis  advice? 

^     "We  are    like  children,  who,    on  seeing  a   bubble   of.  soapsuds, 

abandon  their  books  to  admire  the.se  nothing8,wbich  nothing  produo* 

ed,  which  nothing  preserves,  and  which  nothing  will  destroy,' 

Marechal  was  highly  delighted  when  he  received  ac- 
^   counts  of  the  progress  which  public  instruction  was  .making 
in  France  :     • 

*  There  is  not  i|  roan  nor  a  piece  of  ground ,!said  he,'-which  is  not 
sOu&ceptibleof  cultivatioii*'.  .  ': 

The  unintermitting  intensity  of  intellectual  ex^tion  seemj 
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prematurely  to  have  destroyed  the  physical  frame  of  Mare- 
<!(ial.  He  died  on  the  18th  of  January  1 80S.  He  retained 
his  faculties  till  the  last;  and  he  delitered  some  very  sen- 
tentious lines  in  blank  verse  only  a  few  hours  before  he  e^* 
pired.  We  will  extract  a  few : 

*  Aime  a  vivre,  sur-tout  seulement  pour  bien  vivre/ 

**  Trois  jours  suspend  ta  hache  avant  d'abattre  un  arbre.* 

*  Que  ton  petit  manoir  ait  un  large  foyer/ 

*  Aux  souvenirs  des  morts  consacre  quelques  nuits/ 
^  Qu'un  gazon  offre.  un  siege  a  cote  de  ta  portc/ 

*  Ne  retiens  pas  captifs  les  oiseaux  voyageurs/ 

*  Ne  fais  point  cgorger  tes  poulets  par  ta  fille/ 

*  N'egorge  point  Tagneau  sus  Tceil  dc  tes  enfans.* 

The  'Treatise  on  Virtue/  which  we  find  in  this  volome,con- 
tains  many  judicious  remarks  and  many  elevated  sentiments. 
The  principal   defect  is^  that  it  is  too  much  taken  up  with 

feneralities ;  that  though  the  author  talks  much  of  virtue, 
e  does  not  distribute  it  into  the  particular  duties  which  are 
Included  in  the  comprehensive  term.  This  makes  ihepic* 
ture  rather  confused  and  destitute  of  interest.  The  tone  of 
the  remarks  is  chiefly  of  the  sombre  kind^  and  evinces  a  mind 
more  prone  to  despondency  than  hope.  Such  is  usually  the 
sensitive  temperament  of  those  who  have  seen  much  and 
reflected  more.  We  will  translate  one  or  two  short  passa^a 
from  this  work : 

*Tlic  property  of  virtue  is  to  act  from  emotion,  From  sentiment. 
Alas!  for  the  woman  who  is  modest  only  from  reflection,  and  who' 
shuts  her  eyes  only  when  she  Is  sure  of  being  seen.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  she  will  throw  off  all  restraint  when  she  thinks  herself 
alone.  We  may  say  the  same  of  virtue.  How  cold  will  tbe  ap* 
plauses  of  a  wh^le  assembly  appear  to  hitir^wbo  hasdoqe  n  good 
action,  if  be  compares  tfa^m  wi(h  that  which  passes  in  bis  owa 
hearth  But  it  nill  be  said  that  the  tribute  of  public  praise  is  less  a 
remuneration  than  an  encouragement,  a  stimulant*  We  should 
answer,  that  the  frtutspf  virtue  supply  their  own  seasoning.  Oloiy 
i$  not  always  a  mantle  capable  of  reiiisiing  the  injuries  of  \AVfX9i 
The  lustre  of  virtue  passes  less  rapidly  away.* 

*la  the  calm  of  their  passions,  some  w.oi^en  totv^  resolutions  of 
virtue,  from  which  they  promise  muth  ;  but  they  are  frail  barriers 
which  love  overturns  wttli  tlie  least  ^.uttjcr  of  his  wing.' — *  Young  inan ! 
prolong  the  peaceful  season  of  you*  ^nf^ecence^  for  soon  will  eome 
ibe  stormy  season  o^vintoe. ';  l«nocejpceii&  fi:^ab  morning  in  sprhig» 
virtue  a  burning  day  in  summer.  Young  man !  take  a  wi&  from 
,^e  bands  of  a  virtuous  man ;  he  knows  the  woQian  whoip  yot]t  wani; 
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Young  mtn !  pass  the  night  before  your  oupii&ls  in  ihe  mmntlc  »f 
the  sage.     Young  man!  learn  virtue  only  in  the  t^ook  of  your  con-  . 
science,  and  in  the  eyes  of  your   father.     Youn|[  man !  mark  how 
the  hawthorn  sheds  a  mild  lustre  on  the  bush,  on   which   it  flowers. 
It  is  the  same  with  virtue  in  the  midst  of  the  sufferings  of  life.' 

In  the  *  Book  for  all  Ages/  wc  find  a  variety  of  short 
essays  on  some  subjects  of  general  utility  and  interest,  to 
each  of  which  is  affixed  a  quatrain  in  French  verse.  Froia 
this  we  shall  make  no  extracts  ;  but  believe  that  there  are 
few  readers  who  may  not  profit  hy  ibe  perusal. 


Art.  XIV. — VObservateur  en  Polosne, 

^  ♦•^  r 

The  Observer  in  Poland,  by  Hubert  Fqutrin,  of  the  4^d^^y 

ofNancj/,  Paris.  Svo.  1807.   London  :  imported  by  Dulau, 

3oho-squarje. 

THIS  is  a  picture  of  Poland  as  it  existed  previous  to  those 
revolutions  which  destroyed  its  pohtlca)  existence.     It  was 
written  by  a  person  who  resided  many  years  in  tije  country, 
and  who  had  studied  with  no  common  attention  the  ipanners 
and  the  history  of  the  people.    The  author  has  varied  bis 
Retails  by  digressions  on  points  of  history,  of  morality,  and 
policy-.    His  observations  in  general  relate  to   the  nature, 
the  soil,  the  climate,  the  productions  of  the  country  ;  its  arts. 
Us  manners,  its  government^  and  religion.     Of  these  topics 
some  may^eem  to  have  been  rendered  obsolete  by  the  poli* 
tical  changes  which  the   Polish  provinces  have  undergone. 
But  the  effects  of  foreign  conquest  or  of  donaestic  usurpa* 
^ipn  cannot  alter  th^  soil,  the  climate,  or  the  productions  of 
apountry;  and  even  the  arts,  the  manners,  and- religion, 
qi^aot  very  suddenly  be  rendered  very  different  from  what 
they  were  biefore.     The  soil   of  Poland   was  portioned  out 
among  the  sovereigns'  of  Berlin,  of  Vienna,  and  of  Peters? 
hurgh  ;  but  the  tre>ity  of  Tilsit  has  lately  created    the  pro- 
vinces which  were  cieded  to  Prussia  into  the  duchy  of  Wai;* 
*  ^w.  Notwithstanding  these  transfers  of  politicalpossessioo, 
We  believe  that  most  of  the  remarks jpfM.  Vaqtrin  will  be 
found  in  general  is  applicable  to  the  present  s^^te  of  Poland 
as  they  were  to  the  past. 

PolsLikd,  as  it  qnce  waifCcxmprehended  a  tr^ctof  country 
alnaost  equal  to  tha^  of  modern  France.  This  e^ten^  of  sur- 
face is  soijiestitute  of  any  considerable  elevatiqus,  that  a  per* 
son  wbq  was  raised  in  aJlM^lpon  to  the  height  of  about  forty 
fee^j  might  pa#a  a  plane  over  the  wbol^i  icitboutai^y  appie- 
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liension  of  striking  against  any  mountain  of  nature  or  edi6e€) 
of  art.     Ip  9ucli  a  silualion  w.e  might  command  a  view  of 
the  largest  plain  in  Europe,  which  is  bounded  toifcesouthby 
heights  which  rjsie  insensibly  into  the  Carpathian  mountain?, 
and  io  the  north  by  ihe  Baltic  sea ;   but  to  the  west  it  is  dif- 
fused as  far  as  the  German  ocean;  and  to  the  east  it  is  lost 
in  Asia  and  the  Euxlne.     When  we  saw  die  two  seas  of  ihe 
north  and  th<s  south  almost  on  a  level  with  this  vast  horizon; 
sbould  we  not  be  inclined  to  believe  that  they  formerly  co- 
vered the  intermediate  space,  and  that  the  Baltic  mingled 
its  waves'with  those  of  the  Black  sea  and  the  Euxine  ?  Cel- 
sius calculated  that  the  Baltic  sea  sinks  tour  feet  five  inches 
in  the  course  of  a  century ;  if  it  formerly  sunk*  in  Ihe  same 
proportion,  we  may  be  assured  that  the  greater  part  of  Po- 
land was  under  water  twenty  centuries  f  »'o.     This  conjecture 
is  favoured  by  the  anchors  ^nd  other  marks  of  navigation  which 
are  occasionally  discovered  in  the  Polish  plains,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  plains  are  almc^st 
all  on  a  level  With  the  rivers, so  that  it  uould  be  eas.y  to  cut  a 
'  <^aTial  from  one  sea  to  another  without   the  intervention  of  a 
sluice.  Indeed,  the  author  of  ^his  workdays,  ^  the  country  is  so 
flat,  that  the  inhabitants  have  no  terms  in  their  language  to 
signify  climb,  descend,  mountain,  slope,  hill,  valley,  dell; all 
these  ideas  are  represented  by  two  words  gara,  dol,  high  and 
low/     How  many  of  the  characteristic  features  of  any  coun- 
try, considered  both  in  a  physical  and  moral  view,  may  be 
^learned  from  the  idiom  and  phraseology  of  the  language ! 

The  surface  of  Poland  is  for  the  most  part  covered  with  a 
very  white  sand  or  sort  of  pulverised  quartss,  so  pure  as  hardly 
to  present  any  heterogent* ous  particles ;  every  grain  viewed 
close,  is  as  clear  9s  crystal.     The  infermr  strata  of  soil  are 
but  little  known,  for  deep  excavations  are  impossible  on  ac- 
count of  the  water  which  Ik  found  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  surface.     Thus  wells  are  everywhere  eagily  dug ;  vthis  ia 
a  considerable  advantage  in  a  country'  in  which  Uiere  are  few 
springs,  and  no  stones  lit  for  the  construction.of  deep  wells* 
Stones  are  extremely  rare  in  Poland,  particulai^y  oft' the  cal- 
careous kind  ;  we  may  traverse  many  leagues  without  find-^ 
ing  a  flint.     Flints  are  indeed  seen  here  and  there  in  small 
pieces  scattered  in  the  sand  and  clay.    There  are  some  dis- 
tricts of  small  extent  in  which  they   abound  ;  but  what  is 
most  remarkable,  we  find  dispersed  at  considerable  di^^tances 
in  diflerent  parts  of  this  v^st  plain,  masses  of  granite,  which 
seem  to  have  fallen  from  the  clouds^  for  we  behold  in  the 
vicinity  neither  rocks  nor  mountains  from  which  they  could 
have  been  detached.    Some  are  round,  others  in  biocks  of 
varied  bulk,   most  have  the  colour  of  granite^  veined  with 
streaks  of  white.    These  masses  are  all  oa  the  surface^  an<^  ' 
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Mink  to  so  smaH  a  depth  in  the  earth  that  they  seem  to  have 
been  recently  deposited.  If  Poland  had  not  emerged  from 
the  waters  at  a  more  recent  period  t)ian  oth^r  parts  of  the 
earthy  these  stones  would  have  been  buried  at  least  in  part* 
It  is  evident  that  they  have  not  been  formed  on  the  place 
where  they  are  found,  and  they  appear  to  have  a  common  ' 
origiii,  for  which  we  should  in  vain  search  in  the  country, 
but  which  we  might  discover  in  the  mountains  of  Hungary^ 
Morwvia,  and  Bohemia  ;  which  presenting,  by  their  union, 
a  barrier  to  the  northern  ocean,  have  scattered  their  wrecks 
lo  more  than  £00  leagues  from  their  chains.  It  is  not  easy 
to  conceive,in  a  shallow  sea,  a  progressive  motion  capable  of 
carrying  to  such  great  distaDces,on  a  horizontal  plain,pieces 
of  rock  of  from  ten  to  twenty^abic  feel. 

The  most  celebra**  d  mines  in  Poland,  as  well  as  the  most' 
useful,  are  those  of  Bochnifi  and  Wieliczka,  which  furnish 
annually  about  two  hundred  tboueapd  quintals  of  fossil  salt. 
The  wliole  consumption  of  Europe  cosid  not  readily  exhaust 
the  stock.  They  were  discovered  in  the  thirteenth  century; 
The  mines  have  been  explored  to  the  depth  of  nine  hundred 
and  sixty  feet,  or  eiglit  hundred  below  the  level  of  the  Vis- 
tula, without  having  reached  the  bottom  of  the  mineral. 
The  salt  is  crystallized  in  layers  ;'  the  first  layer  qontaias 
blocks  of  a  prodigious  size;  the  second,  alternate  strata  of  salt 
perfectly  crystallized,  and  of  rocks  composed  of  beds~  of  dif* 
ferent  stones,  marbles  or  lava,  flints,  shells,  marine  substan- 
ces, and  branches  of  trees.  Since  the  first  working  of  these 
miu^s,  spaces  have  been  excavated  large  enough  to  contain 
many  thousand  m^^  they  serve  for  magazines  of  salt,  and 
for  stables  for  eighty  horses  which  are  constantly  kept  there. 
In  these  subterraneous  places  we  meet  with  chapels,  divert 
architectural  ornaments  as  statues,  columns,  a  pulpit,  Stc. 
all  of  salt.  The  state  of  these  mines  is  an  incontestible  monu- 
ment  of  the  former  submersion  of  the  country  under  the 
waters  of  tl)e  sea  ;  it  proves  that  fossil  salt  is  a  product  of  , 
tlie  ocean.  These  stones,  marine  substances,  and  trees, 
could,  not  penetrate  the  masses  of  salt,,  except  while  they 
were  in  a  fluid  state.  The  sea,  having  retired,  probably  lellt 
in  the  situation  of  these  mines  an  immense  and  deep  lake, 
«f  which  the  successive  evaporation,  caused  by  the  beat  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  vicinage  of  volcanoes  (whose  existence 
is  attested  by  the  sulphur  and  lava  which  are  found  near  the 
mine**),  formed  beds  of  salt;  while  the  volcanoes  precipitated 
rocks,  3tones,  and  trees,  into  the  lake.  The  sea  afterwards, 
by  some  extraordinary  motion  occasioned  by  some  volcanic 
eruptions,  again  poured  its  waters  into  the  evaporated  basin, 
and  furnished  matter  for  new  layers  of  salt;  till,  having 
bualiy  retired  to  a  ooasiderabte  distancejit  left  to  pl^nti,  an4 
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to  tbe  elements,  the  charge  of  covering  the  mine.  Tltc 
^mthor  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  fecur  to  successive  a|- 
lusioni  to  explain  ^lis  vast  depot  of  stah ;  the  slow  evapora- 
tion of  the  waters  is  sufficient  for  ^tbe  purpose.  The  dines 
of  Wieliczka  took  fire  in  l648,  which  kept  burning  for  two 
years.y    , 

The  water  every  where  stagnates ;  the  snaall   declivity  of 
tlie  surface  almost  denies  a  current  to  the  melted  snow  and 
yain,  which  accumulate  in  particular  places,  where  they  are 
preser^d  less  from  the  want  of  industry  in  the  inhabitants, 
than  from  the  uniform  level  of  the  soil.  We  can  seldom  go  a 
league  without  meeting  with  a  morass,  which  is  not  indeed 
deep,  but  sufficiently  extended    to  impede  the  traveller  in 
his  route.     These  massesdfwater^  thou gb  they  often  termi- 
nate in  rivers,  have  not  on  that  account  more  rapidity  of  mo- 
tioa,   nor  kss  expanse  of  surface ;   the   surface  is  indeed  so 
Iranqqil,  thac  it  is  covered  with  plants,  which  spread  a  thick 
web  of  verdure  over  the  water.     In  the  south    where  the 
greater  rnequaiity  of  surface  should   seem  to  afford  a  more 
ready  passage  for  the  waters^  lakes  are  nevertheless  more 
pommon,  and  marshes  not  less^ ooroerbus.    Thehills  in  that 
part  form  inclosures  or  pits,  in  which  the  waters  are  con- 
fined to  a  jgreal  height ;  and  the  hand  of  man  does  nothing 
to  procure  their  discharge.     Thus  the  rains,  after  having 
funlished  a  refreshing  moisture  to  the  earth,  instead  of  re^ 
tiring  into  brooks  and  rivers,  like  the  blood  into  the   veins^ 
fure  seen  to  languish  in  motionless  stagnation.    In  the  spring, 
when  the  snows,  which  are  always  in  considerable  quantit}^ 
^re  dissplved,  Poland  is  converted  into  a  sea  ;  travelling  is 
rendered  impracticable,  and  myriads  of  insects  are  generated 
in  the  hua^iq  air.     latbuania,  which  is  the  flattest  province, 
has  also  the  largest  and  most  frequent  morasses,  which  for- 
merly seryed  this  country  as  a  barrier  against  the  inroads  of 
Jlussia.     The  uncommon  number  of-  morasses  would  seem 
to  be  prejudicial  to  the  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere;  but  the 
author  tell^  u?  that  he  witnessed  but  two  epidemics  in  Poland 
in  the  space  of  seyeq  years,  which  he  was  far  from  ascribing 
to  the  noxious  qualities  of  the  air.     For  four  years  he  hved 
in  the  centre  of  a  morass  which  was  more  than  1S,000  yards 
wide  and  of  ap  iudpfinite  length  ;  the  greater  part  of  it  was 
dried  dujring  the  summer,  without  causing  any  offensive  ex- 
halations.    The  water  which  was  left  was  quite  transparent, 
and  formed  a  beverage  not  less  agreeable  than  that  from  the 
wells.     This    transparency    is   owing  to  its    being  filtered 
through  sand,  and  the  salubrity  to  the  nature  of  the  vessel, 
which  does  not  s.uffer  the  recrement  of  any  putrescent  vege- 
tables to  pass.  ^ '  ' 
"f  he  numerous  marshes  alter  by  degrees  the  face  of  the 
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country;  the  immense  quantity  of  reeds,  liUes^  and  plants^  \ 
with  which  they  are  covered,  and  which  they  renew  every 
year,  is  highly  advantageous  to  the  soil,  which  is  elevated  in 
time  to  a  level  with  the  adjacent  lands  ;  then  it  is  forsaken 
by  the  waters  which  exert  their  fecundating  force  in  some 
other  place.  The  space  which  they  abandon  is  covered  with 
grassland  grazed  with  cattle  till  it  gradually  becomes  dry 
enough  for  the  operations  of  the  plough.  The  woods  are 
often  situated  in  whole  or, in  part  on  a  morass;  which^  in  a 
dry  summer,  often  proves  the  cause  of  their  destruction. 
The  peasantjor  the  traveller  who  stands  in  need  of  a  fire,  per« 
haps  kindles  the  dry  turf,  which  burns  like  touchwood;  the 
flames  catch  the  roots  and  trees,  and  if  the  winds  assist  in 
the  conflagration,  the  whole  forest  is  exposed  to  the 
devouring  element.  The  author  during  his  residence  io 
Poland  constantly  witnessed  these  kinds  of  fires,  from  the 
beginning  of  June  till  the  commencement  of  the  wet  season 
at  the  end  of  September. 

The  ordinary  fermentation  of  vegetable  matter,  and  the 
beat»  of  the  summer,  disengage  from  the  land^  the  lakes  and 
morasses,  a  quantity  of  inflammable  air,  which  ascends  into 
the  atmosphere,  com.bines  with  it,  occupies  the  region  suited 
to  its  specific  levity,  and  furnishes  aliment  to  the  thunder 
and  lightning.  The  storms  are  most  frequent  and  most  for« 
midablein  the  spring:  the  soil  of  an  extreme  tenuity,  having 
]okt  its  slender  tenacity  from  the  united  effects  of  the  frost 
and  the  thaw,  and  not  yet  invested  with  the  ornaments  of 
the  summer,  imbibes  a  sudden  excess  of  heat  from  tlhe  ac« 
cumulated  fervors  of  the  sun,  which  no  mountains  intervene 
to  obscure,  gives  out  in  abundance  the  gas  which  it  included, 
and  which  escapes  into  the  region  of  the  thunder,  to  alarm 
the  Pole^to  awaken  his  superstition,  and  ravage  his  domain. 
The  autumn,  which  divests  the  surface  of  the  earth  of  a  part 
of  its  productions,is  also  agitated  with  tempests.  In  the  sum« 
m^T  they  are  more  rare,  because  the  gas  is  then  absorbed  by 
the  plants.  The  winds  of  the  spring  commonly  rise  and  set 
with  the  sun ;  they  never  blow  in  squalls,  because  they  have 
to  encounter  no  obstructions  in  their  way.  However  dry  or  ' 
burning  they  may  be,  they  cause  no  cracks  in  the  earth, . 
owing  to  the  small  degree  of  its  tenacity.  Its  comparative 
levity  renders  it  more  susceptible  of  heat  than  a  more  solid 
soil ;  for  this  reason,  the  fi^s^  months  of  summer  are  hotter 
in  this  country  than  in  the  south  of  Europe,  but  the  last 
are  more  cold  ;  and  if  the  summer  anticipates  its  coming,  it 
is  prematurely  shortened  by  the  autumn,  because  the  soil 
soon  parts  with  the  beat  wiiich  it  acquires.  The  tempera- 
ture of  Poland  is  subject  to  constant  and  excessive  variation^* 
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The  hottest  day  is  usually  succeeded  by  a  night  of  piercrng 
cold.     The  fruits  of  summer  are  in   the  morning  often  seeii 
covered  with  the  frost  of  winter.  The  author  experienced  frost 
in   Poland  during  every  nronrlt  in  the  year.     A  flat  coun- 
try, all  other  circumstances  being  the  same,  will  in  general 
be  less  warm  than  a  country  which  is  varied  with  mountains ; 
for  if  the  mountmns  produce  shade,  they  increase  the  heat 
by  their  reflection.     We  know  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  is 
not  sufiicient  of  itself,  even  under  the  torrid  zone,  to  melt 
the  snow,  amd  without  the  rcfflection  of  his  rays,  the  winters 
would  never  end.     A  large  mass  of  ice,  exposed  to  the  rays 
of  a  burning  sun,  acquires  but  little  sensible  heat,  and  the 
reflected  rays  are  felt  still  less.     But  break  the  ice  in  pieces, 
and  dispose  ^he  pieces  so  that  the  reflection  falls  on  the  same 
point,  you  will  obtain  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  the  strongest 
fire.     Where  tlie  surface  of  the  earth  is  unequal,  the  decli- 
vities of  the  hifls  and  the  plains  which  compose  it  mutually 
remit    the  direct  and   the  reflected    heat,  augment  it  by 
numerous  points  of  reflection,  break  or  avert  the  current  of 
the  winds,  aad  save  from  the  chilling  influence  the  heat 
which  the  earth   has  absorbed.     In    Poland  the  high  windi 
which  prevail  in  the  spring  and  in  the  autumn,  concur  with' 
the  tenuity  and  uniform  flatness  of  the  8oil,to  render  the  sum- 
mer short,  and  the  winter  long.    The  winter  terrifies  by  its 
rigour,  and  tires  by  its  length.     The  horizon   is   a  waste  of 
snow  during  three  ntontbs  iu  the  year,  and  if  it  melts  ano- 
tlier  fall  soon  ensues : 

Nix  jacet  et  jactam  nee  sol  pluviaeque  resolvunt; 

Indurat  Boreas, perpetuamque  facit.... 
Ergo  ubi  delicuit  tiondum  prior  altera  venit.        (Ovid.  Trist.) 

The  cold  sets  in  about  the  autumnal,  and  retires  about  a  month 
or  six  weeks  after  the  vernal  equiniox.  Men  and  beasts  oftea 
fall  victims  to  its  intensity.  For  three  or  four  months  in  one 
winter,  not  a  day  passed  without  some  beggars  being  frozen 
to  death  at  Leopol,  one  of  the  most  southern  towns.  And 
even  travellers,  who  are  covered  with  furs  and  armed  with 
every  precaution  against  the  cold,  are  often  arrested  on  their 
way  by  the  insuperable  rigour  of  the  frozen  air,  which  in- 
duces over  their  frame  the  sleep  of  death.  A  person  named 
Pruszynslci  was  proceeding  to  Leopol  on- a  sledge  drawn  by 
Six  horses;  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  they  missed  their 
way  ;  they  called  out  to  the  postilion,  but  he  was  stifle  upon 
his  horse  anddid  nothear;  the  coachman  still  held  the  reins, 
but  had  lost  his  senses  and  his  life.  The  master  appeared 
asleep,but  he  wa»frozen  under  hi»  pelisse  i  in  short,  the  whole 
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tarty  were  either  dead^  or  en  the  verge  of  death.  I^is  di>»» 
appy  fate  principally  happeo%  to  Jews^ valets^  and  peasant^ 
who  are  exposed  by  the  unfeeling  brotality  of  their  mastera 
to  all  the  rigour  of  a  frozen  sky;  while  themselves,  enveloped 
in  the  skinfr  of  bears,  smoke  their  pipes  at  their  ease  round 
an  enormous  stove^where  they  courageously  brave  the  winter's 
rage^  and  think  not  of  the  ills  which  they  do  not  leel.  In 
1493,  the  Turks  had  memorable  experience  of  the  unfsparing 
severity  of  the  climate ;  for  having  pursned'the  Poles,  whom^ 
they  bad  beaten  into  the  centre  of  the  country,  the  frost 
fet  in  before  they  could  retire,  add  destroyed  oiore  than  thfr 
sword  of  the  enemy«  It  is  far  from  uncommon  to  meet  with  ' 
persons  who  have  been  deprived  both  of  nose  and  ears  by  ' 
ibe  fiend  &f frost.  A  yqunff  traveller  alighted  <m  a  very 
cold  day  at  an  inn  where  the  author  was,  when  taking  out 
bis  handkerchief  to  wipe  his  nose,he  pulled  off  the  tip  like  a 
piece  of  ice.  The  author  says  that  the  company  could  with 
?reat  difficulty  orevent  him  from  ^clapping  a  pistol  to  his 
l)ead  in  a  fit;  of  aespair,  but  that  tHey  at  last  succeeded  in 
persuading  him,  that  it  was  pomblc  to  be  hapfy  without  a 

The  ancients,  who  had  no  instrument  for  measuring  the 
temperature  of  a  climate^  were  wont  to  estimate  it  by  its 
vegetable  and  animal  productions.  They  bad  melancholy 
ideas  of  a  oountry  where  the  vine  never  ripened  its  fruit ; 

*  Non  bic  pampined  dalpis  latetjuva  sub  umbrA  ; 
Nee  cumulant  latos  fervida  miista  lacus :' 

or  where  no  apples  were  seen  on  the  tree^s,  poma  negat  rt^ 
g^io.  In  the  spring  the  Polish  fruit  trees  blossom  in  lavish 
abundance,  but  the  blossoms  seldom  come  to  fruit,  and  if  the 
flowers  escape  the  frost,  it  is  sure  to  kilt  the  fruit.  They 
have  some  walnuts  of  an  exquisite  flavour  in  the  sotith  ;  and 
}n  the  nortli,a  species  of  plum  which  seems  indigenous  to  the 
?oil.  Of  the  forest  trees,  the  pine,  birch  and  alder  are  the 
predominant.  Qaks  are  rare ;  the  plane,^ which  accommodates 
itself  to  all  cliaiates,  flourishes  in  Poland ;  but  the  beech  has 
notyet been  planted  wiihsuccess.  The  maple*  linden,  elm,and 
iash,  would  multiply,  if  pains  were  taken  to  remove  the  trees 
which  stifle  their  growth,  or  make  them  shoot  up  into  along 
slem  hardly  strong  enough  to  bear  the  buncb  of  leave  at 
the  top.  The  box  is  in  this  country  aa  exotic  shrub,  which 
passes  the  winter  in  the  green-house,  if  we  except  the  fo- 
rests and  brusUwoodj  we  find  neither  tree  nor  bush  in  the 
country,  nor  around  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
spontaneous  p^'odpctions  of  the  eai^lh  are  seen  most  ia  th^ 
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^marshes  or  in  their  vicinity.  They  have  a  species  of  prickJy 
grass  which  bears  a  grain  that  i»^^\\e^mati;rM(i,  either  from  the 
mode  of  collecting  it^  from  the  forxix  am)  6avour^  or  because 
it  is  thought  to  have  fallen  from  heaven  like  the  manna  of 
Xht  Hebrews.  It  is  gathered  before  sun-rise^  in  the  month 
of  May.  They  place  a  sort  of  ^ieve  or  extended  net  on  the 
spot ;  and  the  grains  fall,  into  the  net  with  the  drops  of  dew^i, 
which  are  drained  off.  In  Persia  the  sanie  grain  is  collected 
with  the  same  precautions^  according  to  the  account  of 
M.  Gmelin*  In  an  old  poem  composed  in  the  year  1500., 
mention  is  made  of  a  manna  which  f^U  from  heaven  in  the 
environs  of  Sibenico^  in  Croatia.  Another  po^t  says  of  the 
#ametown; 

<  Manna  solo,  SibenicQ»  tuo,  felicibus.iuitris 
Ambrosias  tribuit  nectaresksque  dapes.' 

The  author  thinks  that  this  grain  is  the  primitive  rice,  be* 
cause,  l»ke  it,  it  grows  only  in  humid  places.  Of  the  farinace- 
ous grains,  they  cultivate  wheat,  rye,  buckwheat,  oats,  bar- 
ley, millet.  The  oats  are  very  ilne,  barley  is  abundant, 
wheat  is  rare,  and  the  buckwheat  moderate.  The  soil  pos- 
sesses  little  aptitude  for  the  culture  of  wheat  ,•  but  the  barley, 
which  is  sown  in  the  sand,  yields  an  abundant  harvest.  The 
sand  serves  as  a  filtr^  for  the  water,  which  it  receives  froux 
^the  snow  and  the  rain  ;  the  heat  of  the  sun  pumps  the  mois- 
ture back  to  the  surface,and  nourishes  the  plant.  If  the  sum? 
mer  is  dry  this  resource  sgon  fails,  all  the  crops  ripen  before 
their  time.  ^ 

The  differences  which  the  climate  occasions  in  the  vegeta^- 
ble^  are  found  in  the  animal  kingdom.;  food  and  local  cir- 
cumstances impart  a  variety  to  the  species,  or  different  chs^- 
ractcristics  to  the  same  genus.  The  Polish  horse  is  small, 
thick-chested,  and  full  of  fire^  even  in  the  greatest  ex- 
tremities of  frost.  He  is  obstinatein  surmounting  obstacles, 
unwearied  in  the  course,  not  at  all  delicate  in  his  food. .  He 
is  capable  of  living  on  the  bark  of  trees  ;  and  in  winter  he 
acquires,  like  the  fallow  deer,  a  sort  of  fur  which^xpvers 
his  body  and  his  legs  with  hairs  of  three  or  four'  inches 
long.  A  horse  not  much  bigger  than  his  rider  will  .gallop 
with  him  for  15  or  20  leagues,  and  often  without  the  spur 
or  any  other  encouragement  than  the  cheering  whistle  cl 
the  person  on  his  back,  *  Longis  Cursibm  aptus  equus/  said 
Ovid  of  the  horses  of  Besserabia.  Strabo  pays  the  same 
i?ompliment  to  those  of  Little  Tartary/  The  cattle,  like  the 
horse,  are  o/  diminutive  species.  The  coivs  are  meagre, 
^mall,  and  give  little  milk ;  those  which  haye  heen  tran^r 
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ported  from  Holland,  soon  degenerate.  TacHus  said  ^f  thi^ 
cattle  ut'  Germany,  '  nee  ai^entis  quidebi  sous  honor  ef 
gloria  i'rontid/  Strabo  makes  .the  same  remark  on  tbe  oxeli 
of  f he  Crimea,  and  ascribes  lire  want  of  hotds^  to  the  eitecu 
of  ihe  cold.  This  remark  proves  the  alteration  which  has 
taken. phrce  in  the  climate  of  the  continent,  for  the  oxen 
ef  the  Ukraine,  of  Hungary,  and  even  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Tartary,  are  of  a  vct-y  iai'ge  breed ;' nor  afe  they 
destitute  of  that  gjory  of  forehead  wbicbr  Tacitus  se^nais  to 
have  admired.  They  have  no  asses  m  Polaifid  ;  rt  is  an  ani- 
mal whirch  could  not  endure  the  intensity  of  the  colrf. '  The 
hog  resembles  the  wi'ld  boar,  with  wlmm^ he  often  associates; 
the  dog  retains  the  ferobity  of  the  wolf  or  the  fox  ,'  be  iS 
very  subject  to  madness,  which  the  natives  call  JoUy  ;  but 
it  is  a  folly  which  they  dread  as  niuch  as  death.  They 
bring  up  great  numbeisof  geese.  Though  Poland  is  not 
destitute  of  cats,  yet  they  are  insufficie  i 

myriads   of  rats,    who,  as   if  confider  , 

seem  to  defy  the  hostility  of  man.    Wl  t 

Poland,  this  race  of  marauders  gnawec 
tiail  of  his  valet.     We  may  credit  the  n  ; 

one  of  the  kingsof  Poland  wa$  devdure  I 

in  the  centre  of  a   morass.     Roebucks  \ 

and'wiihout  a  tail.     This  animal,  which 
.turns  grey  in  winter  ;  the  squirrel  underc 
even  when  in  the  house  arid   sheltered 
wild  boar  is  not  often    seen;  the  deer 

slag  slill  less  ;   but  there  are   hares  in  a  i 

are  very  numerous,  the  vicinity  of  the 
feeds  a  quantity  of  serpents,   which    « 
the    author     saw    several     coiled    tog 
in    an  elevated'  apartment.       Frogs   ai 
multiply  in  an  aquatic  soil ;  their  croak i 
of  the  birds;  and  nothing  can  prevent  them  from  making 
their  way  into  the  houses,  where  they  arfe  very  troublesome. 
Birdjr  which  live  on    insects  are  numerous;    nightingales  in 
particular  are  heard  in  abundance  ;  and  their  note   is  more 
melodlbils  than  those  of  France,     The  waters  produce  my- 
riads  of.  insects,  som^of  which  constitute  a  sort   of  plague. 
Theicfe.and  snow   are  hardly   dissolved  by    the  breath  of 
spring,  feefore  the  air  is  peopled  with  clouds  of  gnats,  w^icb 
lay  close  siege  to  the  inhabitants  from  the  month  of  May 
to  that  of  August,  and  continue  their  offensive  operations^ 
night  aftd'day,  within  doors  and  without,   against  the  senst- 
ttve  skin  of  man.     Their  stings  cause    tumours  or  ulcera- 
tions, according  to  the  temperament  of  the  indivrduaV.    The 
most  formidable  insect  which  infests  the  Poles,  is-th'e  loeastii 
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€l0tids  0f]ocu9U^  which  darken  tbe  atmosphere,  atttmetfarlfe 
froQ)  ibe  soqUi,  araried  with  famine  and  despair.  The  scythe^ 
does  not  cut  down  the  harvest  with  so  much  celerity  as  the 
ravenous  mouths  of  these  marauders.  After  a  few  hours  the 
iQost  fertile  fields  are  converted  into  barren  wild»;- the  trees 
on  whieh  they  rest,  betid  beneath  the  weight,;  ,Whei^  atiy 
Siidden.  finality  overtakes  them,  the  earth  i^covered  above  a, 
foot  d^eep  with  the  numbers  of  their  <]ead[;  the  putrefied. 
oa^ss  infects  the  air,  and  producea  a  petst* .  T4)e  prodigies* 
multiplication  of  these  insects  would* be^inetediWe  if-  it  wer^ 
not  proved  by  incontrovertible  facts.  At  Aries,  at  Bean^- 
ceire,  and  atTarascon,  in  France,  they  oooeicoliectod  JOOO 
quintals  of  their  eggs,  which  in  the  following' yeai^  would^ 
have  produced  an  army  of  .more  than  five  bubdred:  and 
fifty  thousand  millions  of  loous4;s.  From  tbia  fact  we  may^ 
form  some  judgment  of  what  miist>  happen  in.  »  vountrj^ 
where  no  precautions,  are  taken  to  prevent  .the  generMloa 
pf  this  destructive  scourge.  .  - 

Nature  has  not  bestowed  on  PoJ  and.  any  of  those  pictu^ 
reaque  views  which  interest  the  sensibiliiy  of  the  painter  and 
the  poet.  The  traveller  is;  not  delighted  on  biswev  by  the 
agreeable  variety  of  moup^«^n3  and  of  vales  ;  no  hilis,  crown- 
ed with  beautiful  foliage>  ri^e  fro^i^  the  bordera  of  ar  meadow 
enamelled  with  flowers,  whe*e  the  pl^sure  of  the  view  is 
heightened  by  the  aspect  of  a^  bubbling  silvery  stream.  The 
forests,  sombre,  dreary  and  wet,  excite  no^Jelicious  reveries,; 
the  turf,  foul  and  humid,  offers  no  security  of  repose ;  all  sen- 
timents of  a  more  agreeable  cast  are  vnnquishe<l  by  the  sen- 
sations of  pain  which  are  inflicted  by  the  stings  of  insects^ 
the  hum  of  whose  swarming  myriads  alone  interrupts  the 
tnoi^nc  silence  of  the  woods. 

Sopae  writers  have  exclaimed,  happy  is  that  people  who 
flire  ignorant  of  commerce  and  the  arts  !  We  are-of  opinion 
that  not  only  the  felicity  but  the  power  of  a  people  are  pro- 
portioned to  the  extent  and  vigour  of  their  industry.  But 
commerce  and  theilrts  are  necessary  to  give  full  employment 
.  to  the  active  powers  of  miao.  The  mo«t  powerful  nation  is 
that  which,  all  other  advantages  bein^  equal,  most  favours 
commerce  and  the  arts ;  for  such  a  nation  is  strong  not  only 
by  the  naturalforceof  itsmass,  but  by  the  multiplied  labours 
of  its  industry.  Tyre  and  Sidon  proved  to  Asia  what  infinite 
advantages  commerce  and  the  arts  impart  to  a  small  number 
of  people  over  an  immensity  of  idle  population.  Egypt,  con- 
fined within  its  Qelta,  extended  its  dominion  to  the  Indies. 
The  maritime  towns  pf  Greece  gave  laws  to  the  barbarians  of 
the.  continent.  If  it  had  not  been  for  her  domestic  factions, 
Carthage  might  have  extinguished  the  [rower  of  Rome,  and 
App.  Vol.  12.  ,      LI 
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conquered  ibe  empire  which  she  yielded  to  her  r|va1«  .The 
cromm^rtiat  republic  of  Venice  might  have  rivalled  th^  tplcn* 
dor  oftheRomao^eoipire^  if  her  suspicious  gpyemnrient  Would 
have  peimhted  tieir  to  make  soldiers  of  bet  ciiizeos^nd  to 
cx>nfer  liberty  on  her  shivea.  It  is  to  her  commerce  kjiA  her 
indttstrt  that  Etislanddwes  her  present  prepori^^r^nce  in  the 
aflkirt  df  the  world.  The  arts  are  ttie  measure  hj  Mihich  we 
nay  catcultfte  the  strength  of  politicfij  associations ;  the 
more  they  are  est  tended,  we  more  powerful  is  the  stat^.  la 
8  statCj  where  the  arts  flourish,  and  the  means  of  ei^oyment 
are  of  course  numerous  and  diversified,  the  dread  of  privi^* 
tion  wiH  combine  with  the  horror  of  servitude  to  energize  the 
resistaiiee  to  foreign  dominatieh.  In  a  country  wbere  w^ 
tind  no  objects  of  gratification,  no  comforts  or  convcHiiences 
fm  the  way,  wbere  we  see  every  where  desolate  wastes  and 
stagnant  waters,  wbere  the  course  of  the  rivers  is  impeded  by 
reeds  and  filth,  where  the  best  land  is  occupied  by  forests, 
where  the  state  of  the  roads  proves  that  if  there  are  meii, 
th^re  is  no  industry,  nocoromerciH)  intercourse;  where  the 
-plairis  are  hardly  scratched  bv  the  plough,  where  weeds  are 
more  numerous  than  blades  oi^wholesome  graiiY,  where  there 
are  rather  morasses  ih4n  meadows;   where  th^  hard  coarse 

Srass  would  be  fit  only  for  asses,  if  &i^  climate  were  not  tpo 
gorous  for  the  existence  of  that  animal ;  where  the  wbcjtf 
i!Ountry  seems  oiilyone  wide  expanse  of  overwhelming  glcyxn, 
where  the  thinly-seattered  villages  are  buried  in^  the  marshes, 
where  thereare  no  gardens,  no  green  nor  artificial  enclosures ; 
wbere  the  towtu,  which  hardly  deserve  ih^  name,  are  envelo- 
ped in  the  mud;  in  such  a  country  we  may  l^e  certain  that  (he 
arts  are  neglected  and  unknown,  that  there  is  neither  jpqblj^ 
spirit  nor  political  consideration.  Yet  such  was  the  sl^tt^F 
Poland  when  the  aothor  wrote ;  and  notwithstanding  ibe 
transfers  of  dominion  which  it  has  since  uudergmie,  s»ch/or 
not  Vef  jT  different,  is  nrobably  its  present  state. 
'  The  interior  of  a  Polish  hovel  would  »heW  to' bow  few 
wants  man  is  subject,  and  how  few  things  are  necessary  for- 
their  gratification.  A  room,  an  oven  of  earth,  a  pot,  a  bowl* 
some  wooden  spoons,  a  hatchet,  a  knife,  a  shelf  suspended 
or  fi^xed  in  the  wall,  the  trunk  of  a  fir-tree  cut  in  the  shape 
of  a  cone,  to  pound  the  grain  on  which  he  subsists;  a  plank 
of  wood  on  which  he  kneads  his  paste,  a  plough,  a  pair  of 
oxen,  a  cow,  some  hog.s  poultry,  ducks  or  geese,  these  are 
ail  the  stock  and  accommodations  of  a  peasant  in  easy  cif«* 
cumstances ;  his  bed  is  the  earth,  or  the  ^rch  of  his  c^veir. 
l^ree  persons  may  haVe  a  Tittle  more  magnificence ;,  but  un- 
less theyhaveten  vassals,  iheir establishment  is^  not  kuperior 
to  that  pf  a  vassal,    if  tfaey  have  twenty  or  thirty  vdaaalf^ 
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oat  a  thousand  ways  of  frustrating  the  crueliv  of  his  tyrant ; 
it  is  absolutely  impo;ssible  to  make  hioi  ejjipioy  3,117  extra- 
ordinary exertion  ;  be  cannot  t>e  ted  otherwise  than  he  has 
"Ween  used  to  go.'^^  The  prescription .  whicl^  regulates  the 
time  and  the  mod^  of  lab|3ur|  is  the  only  law  which  sljavea 
acknowledge  in  their  favour^  and  ,whiqb  /even  their  masters 
arc  constrained  to  reverence.  They  are  in  other  respects, 
iibpervipus  to'instructton,  a^n^  custom  supplies  the  want  of 
unoerstanding.  Jt  is  not  astonishing  that  With  such  culti- 
vators all  the  Attep[ipts  a^  agricultural  improvement  have  - 
miscarried. 

The  origin  and  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences  may}be  graced 
in  the  language  ot  a  nation.  In  Examining  the  language  of 
Poland^  we  hod,  that  the  natives  derived  f}om  Gerqiany  the. 
terms,  and  consequently  the  kcfowledgeofe very  thing  relative, 
to  the  arllBcial  coj]j^ivances,  the  comforts,  and  conveniences 
of  social  life,  ..F^q^i  the  l^rench  they  have  borrowed  their 
expressions  of^ger^^/BQUt,  and  of  th(^  affections  rc;la,Mve  to  tbp. 
point  of  honour^,  According  to  the  PoJi^  ^i^als^  letters 
Were  unknown  until  the  fourteeuil^^ century,  ^hen  Casim'ir 
the  Great,  the  Alfred  of  Pola9<J>  founded  tl^e,  university 
of  Cracow.  Letters  \yere  know^  long.hefofe  they  produced 
an^  fruit  I  for  it  was  not  till  the  sixtejentb  century,'  in  the 
reign  of  Sigisraond,,that  thpy g^yej^jp^fgnscj^life.  ifitheran,- 
i^m  and  Camnism,  which  accomp^j^ied' the  i-esjoration^of 
learning  in  the  wqst,  made  great}  p^ogilpss  in  Poland^  where  ihe 
ipost  profound  ignprance  favoured  the  multiplication,  of  sects. 
But  It  must  be  feipeinbered,  that  the  first  society  of  Unita- 
rian Christians  wfis  founded  among  the  Pole5,  and  that  t«. 
their  teacher^  luuder  the, name  of  Fratres  Po/oiji,  we  are  in- 
debted for  one  ot  the  best  ajid  most  rational  expositions  of 
the  Christian  Scriptures.  M.  Vaulrin  weir  remarks,  Mhat 
religion  is  that  bond,  which  at^^icphes  citizens  t6  tneir  conn- 
try,  man  to  his  duties,  children  to  their  pareSjts^  and  the, 
l\uman  racetp  God.'  Accordipg  to  this  explanation^  a  re- 
ligious person  means  one  who  perfprmsall  the  relative  duties 
of  life.  But' when,  as  happens  so  generally  in  ihe  world, 
what  is  called  worship,  which  istbe  mere  accessory  of  reli- 
gion, 19  substituted  for  the  pripcipa^,  the  word  religion, 
ivhich  is  clear  and  definite  in  itsetr,  is  rendered  so  vague  and 
indistinct,  that  it  "has  almost  as  many  meanings  as  tliere  are 
individuals.  Mankind  will  never  be  brought,  to' any  thing 
like  unity  in, religion  till  they  learn  to  despise  the  vapid  ce- 
remonials, and,  instead  of  prostrating  themselves  in  bemples 
made  with  hands,  to  worship  the  great  Creator  in  heart  and 
life,  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  .  ^  ^ 

A  taste  for  philosophy  and  the  sciences  has  not  yd  pene- 
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traled  tnlo  Poland;  but  the  country  may  claitq  the  honour^ 
of  having  given  birth  to  Copernicus^  who  vi'as  born  a^t Thorn, 
and  studied  at  the  university  of  Cracow.  The  Polish  Jitera- 
tureis  very  scanty,  except  in  poetical  translations  ;  for  which 
the  language  is  said  to  be  adbiraWy  adapted.  Horace^  Vir-"^ 
gii^  Ar»6sto,  Tasso,  Milton,  the  rienriade  of  VoUaii-e^  &c. 
have  already  made  their  appearance  in  Polish  verse.  But 
the  country  in  general  is  covered  with  a  thick  cloud  of  igno- 
rance; and  we  no  Where  meet  with  a  mathematician  or  phi- 
losopher. A  lady,  who  had  made  a  collection  of  natural 
history,  told  the  author  one  day  that  she  was  uneasy  about 
the  fate  of  her  collection.  /My  heirs,'  said  she,  *^  wilt 
never  know  the  value  of  these  things  ;  1  am  not  acquainted 
with  a  single  individual  in  the  country  who  cultivates  this 
branch  of  science ;  and  to  make  a  present  of  it  to  the  repub- 
lic, wonkl  be  only  to  annihilate  the  fruit  of  my  kbours.*  * 

It  is  in  the  number  of  his  household,  and  the  luxuries  of 
his  table,  that  the  Polish  noble  loves  to  display  his  i^^eahh. 
But  his  domestics,  which  arfe  very  nqmerous,  cost  hiqi 
little ;  for  they  are  sai^I  to  eat  like  swine,  to  sidep  like  horses, 
and  to  obey  like  dogs.  The  master  gives  himself  liltle  trou- 
ble abom  their  lodging  or  their  food.  Bread,  clothing,  a 
moderate  salarjr  ot  24  sowj  a  week,  with  some  occasional 
correction  of  the  cudgel,  constitute  the  whole  of  their  pay". 
They  lie  where  they  can,  in  a  stable,  vestibule,  corridor,  or 
ball,  on  a  plank,  or  a  sack  of  Hny  ;  they  eat  where  they  can, 
and  what  they  can.  Provided  the  master  of  the  family  wants 
nothing  himself,  he  takes  no  concern  about  others,  not  eveti 
about  strangers,  who  enjoy  the  benefit  only  of  his  table  ana 
his  roof.  At  his  table  the  Pole  is  more  siuirptuous  than  de- 
licate, more  gluttonous  than  nice.  If  he  has  a  service  of 
plate,  he  has  no  linen  ;  if  the  dishes  consist  of  poultry,  game^ 
and  fish,  they  are  associated  with  barley-bread.  It  is  in  the 
variety  or  sumptuousness  of  the  beverage  that  we  find  the 
principal  luxury  of  the  table,  and  attraction  of  the  guests. 
At  all  times,  people,  who  have  no  vineyards,  have  been 
more  intemperate  than  those  who  have.  The  Thracians, 
corrupted  by  the  Persians  under  Darius,  and  by  the  Greeks 
before  Alcibiades,  were  reckoned  great  drinkers  ;  at  present 
intemperance  prevails  most  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
north,  and  not  least  among  the  Poles.  An  ambitious,  vinr 
dictive,  or  factious  Pole,  brings  over  as  many  persons  tQ 
his  views  as  he  can  inundate  stomachs  with  floods  of  brandy^ 
or  of  wine.  He  would  often  sell  his  father  for  drink,  o.r  even 
sacrifice  the  modesty  of  his  wife.  Parties  of  Poles  often  asso- 
ciate to  go  to  a  friend's  house  at  a  distance,  in  order  to  emptj 
his  cellar,  and  derotir  Ijiis  provisions^  after  wbi<^h  thejf 
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pr.^^l})Gii«  dkf  Mnm.ermiid  to  same  oikerhabit^twov^'   Wir 
consfpir^ogr  of  duunkaKU  ^pvld  be  more  fmqueot^df  the  gieat 
dkt^ac^^^hioh  se|^aKAtis8  the  houses  of  the  ficlier  ioktibiUiitii 
did  not  place  so  m^ny  imppdimeots  in  the  ^^y.     {n  tiie  r^. 
po^l^  QCp^fiOiis  oi'  du<ik)ction>  there  hepsxn  al  first  an  air  of 
8iQj|iiIar*0)pd^|itiofi  and  Sobriety  2  a  smalt  tcrpet  of  souoriif. 
I^^renob  while  wiqe  is  placied  near. every  cdver,  witkr  a  Ismu 
^ggPQcOFjMUibef^bul' 'Howards  the  middle  oF  the  fe«^  IM- 
ij(>i»^9  WgiQjU^jcicciilate'in  biimpersof  Jlongsitiiin  wine.  On& 
g)a^l,9efiye»  U)e>iiiiole  cotni>;^ny,  which  113  dinngeii  -every 
toaisi  ;..tUUiis  filled^  and  evaiy  ifniividuel    is  t^xpected  itn^ 
dfiok  Ms  dry.  The  ^lass,  whieb  patses  frocft  oiiMiiii^'iuoutb, 
is  np  soopj*r  en»ptied,  than.imbtber  appears,  fa  wbidi  itte 
moustaches  of  the  company  are  successUely  di|>ped*     If  tbft- 
Huiividuef  fv bo  drinks  do  not  stand  up^  it  is  reddened  an 
affxGfni  t^  Mie  hoit>.^ild  to  the  person  whose  beahhisdrank; 
^Q  that  tb^^^  if  Do^ioe^l  a  perpetual  dtematiOQ  of  risii^ 
|ip  and  wtttogxJowft  wMe  tb^  table  lasts. 
;  H4ip$[Ary  prftdacesi  one.  of  tl^  lipbest  wises  in  Europe^  it 
i9»y  1^  1(^pl(. «  iaog  thae  witboat  losmg  i\\t  sveetoess  of 
B^ufbi.:  Uis^Qliin  pdirfeotton.  tillvit  is.ieii  or. fifieeniyean 
1^^  jf^ih^itpeaseaf^^  It  is  a  wiae  wbiebuodei^oes 

fD^pj^H  hIpw  0tiil''9^I>^  Jermeatatioa;  and  eibalea  tio«cid 
gftSfv  |t«,sQip({bairinr;l»fitler  lakiot  com  biped  with  a^sufiicieait 
g^^ti^y  iC^fW4lftf4o  prbdup^:^  vipleiii  fer|iienl4ti0a.    U  slfi^ 

S;^^.ralb0pt)|an  intoxicates  the  dciniper,  Thm  the  Pole  disM 
^  q^t;9i^?eap:resft  itf  mirth  in  his.ebrietjr.*  Tlw  Ugb  price  of  this 
^fOf«>lo$l.ilhfi-A>^dity  .with  whicb  it  is?ougbt,  bave  oaatrif 
^tef[i>  )M^t.a4tttktodi8Sinate  the  fortunes  pf  the  rii:^  Hhe 
^%rpM^.^l8tUkiOWs](i  had  ejcpended  wore  thiin  amiltiooeof 
|ivr^fPfi  this  article  of  luxury.  He  .draoj^jt  out  of  a^laas 
jyUivh  9Pl»tl^oed  two  bottles.  At  tbe  tiit^f  iirheii^4he  present 
f^C^^r,  w^  in  ^laod^  the  use  of  napkips  had  aolibeea  kng 
jy^oifp,;  jafi»4  we  are  iaforpied  tb^t  the  fath|sro£theig0«»taiKi 
|^,p$><i|  doble,  princp  l)ad^ivil^  daring,  a  certain  .s|>lendid 
|e&tiv,al,  wiped  ft  pliite,  befoi«;  it^wa*  pre^enited  \q  a  lady,  vritb 
tk^  ^nd  pf  W»^.ab«rtk  The  Pokssuffer  the  buir  fiogmwon  the 
:|]{^per  ii|)^  1)ut  shave  the  head,  with  t)ie  ei^oeptbn  pf  i^ioil 
fOi  hair  tyhi^Jitj  is, left  to>grosr.  on  th(»  top.  Jt  is  in^tbia^ft  of 
•  ^baiiiy  yfhich  i«jaot  j«oretl^?rn  twro  ioGibesbng^ttiatibat^ueoin^ 
mon  in^laviy,  wbipb  it  caUed  ^be  pftcw>  appears*  Tp  tbiMiar 
*;1SQ^l«^on4^ajMy  thePoJjss.se^atahave  on.exelusive  olaipowiJi 
m^t^  5b§(bair^  together  ti|l.ibcy(afe|ivi|8tedioU>iOQcds»jinUi 
:Wl4ebvWpQd^v^ieJ^jife.re|»ived.tl«Tiyge^ 
^,a^p0t#tiiMcfQa^C9iTdefihi;^ti^vertb$flefifi^  the  aotboriaajr^ 
4^at  it  .bfi^ vb^«4.QCf»sionaHy  |ierforined  withoui;any)  kipopr 
Jt^i^ni^nT^^tb^  i9vi^  difficpUjr  i|  (0  sHa|io(i  theii^ttno^^sigi 
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ithidli  eikaiMB^M>Tb»  ^diaeMeU  said  to  totbe<A?ot^of  itthi 
^PeciQ^s  If  ho,  ar«  affiecied  wilh  the  p&«>  nevitr  teaiceuie  of 
tb^coctib;  ^afidi  they  lie  wUb  ihebeadiwe>  otr  Hjigrr  or  in 
ibe,diisti,K  ■■■  :    'K      ,  '    ■'  '-   ' 

We  sbadd  suppose  that  ai  eertain  degree  ofneBttteftii  was 
alwajTft  combined  ti"ith  lujcurj :  but  we  often  «ecl  tliem  kpa<^^ 
rated  mnteig  the  Poles.  A  Polt,  who  is  dressed  la  tbivet^ 
will  beiseen  wiping  his  nose  with  bis  fingers  ^  Cbe  firopri4}U>r 
of  a  palaoe'isoften  eaien  up  with  lice,  for  this  disgastMi^intsect'^ 
is  so  oooifflon  that  it  ceases  to  disgust.  The  oecupant  of  a 
«ottage  wiU  be  seen  covered  with  silk,  and  gold  ;  and  ha  Who 
I;ias.a  large  esublisbinent,  will  be  destitute  of  object«  of  cim* 
veiiiebce  f  be  will  bave  chambers  without  beds^  and  cbim* 
nies  without  poker  and  tongs. 

It  is  an  indubitabk  fact^i  that  the  habitudes  of  abi^Iute 
power  ttuiformty  harden  the  heart.  The  vassalage  which 
l^sevaila  in  Poland  encourages  the  tyrannical  prooensities  of 
man.  Tyranny,  however  nanow  may  be  the  ipbere  within 
whiehit  is  exemsed,  soon  learns  to  ukr  eretj  thing  lo  it- 
self, and  to  become  indiffispeni  to  the  sensations  of  others. 
The  Pola>  who  is  ven^eried  tyrannical  by  thaenrly  taste  i^f 
afbitrary  power>.  soon  becomes  oaUous  to  the;  s«ifil^4ngs  of 
those  aroond  >  him.  Thus  all  die  tender aympsrtbies  t>f  hutna<i^ 
nity  am  withered  and  despised.  The  author  tielts*  usthat  h* 
has  been  a  witness  of  assassinations,  which  wotlld  hiave  tbrowii 
whole  provineesinto  confusion;  but  concerning  whioh  hardly 
any  thing  was  said  even  on  the  spot.  A  Masatfci  caused  n 
peasant  to  be  devoared  by  de^,  because  he  had  acekteatally 
ivightened  Ills  horse ;  a  Radtivil  ordered  the  belty  <tf  one  of 
bis  iFassak  to  be  opened,  into  which  he  put  his  feet,  as  a  re* 
micdy  for  the  rheumatism.  Cn^lty  is  never  the  associate  of 
tmecqurage;  the  Pole  is  said  to  be  bold  only  when  he  is 
drunk.  iChe  Polish  peasantry,  indeed,  fougKt  wdl  nndet 
the  banners  of  Kosciusko  ;  but  most  of  the  nobles  sacrificed 
their  country  to  their  selfishness  and^ cowardice.  TheJewi 
<i6nstitute  alie^rge  part  of  the  population  of  Poland,  as  Casimir 
the  Great,  who  kept  a  Jewish  mistress,  CiHM^ed  many  prr- 
vileges  to  that  nation,  which  they  still  enjoy.  The  principal 
of  tfai^se  consist  in  being  subject  only  to  the  jurisdiction H)f 
the  vay^ode,  whom  they  know  how  to  eoociliate  by  presents; 
in  beiog  allowed  to  settle  their  own  differences  in  eivil  mat* 
ters;  and  in  an  exemption  from  every  charge,  but  thie  national 
imposts;  and  the  capitation  which  is  due  to  the  local  lords. 
These  hate  a<  great  interest  in  nromolinff  the  estabtishmeht 
of  the  Jews  on  their  estates,  as  they  ai^  tne  inme^ttlVeiFidors 
i}f  the  prodace,  which  would  have  little  v4iie  without  thei> 
4^terttetttio0.  r  The.  breweries  KUdd  ^tillerits/lhe:fisills  and 
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iDOs,  which  beUtig  to  the  |<nrd,  are  farmed  by   the  Je^rtf. 
•  it  is  the  Jew  tawhom  he  i«  ohie^y^irvdebeed  for  bis  pecti* 
niary  nipplies.    The  desoeDdants  of  Abraham  are  ^i<i  to  be 
greater  cheats  in  Poland  than  in  any  other  part^  bectosetfaej 
faatetnore  gportumties  of  exereiatog  their  rapacity,   to  the 
diversiiyof  trades  and  occupations  .which  they  exciasively 
fnossess*    They  conslitme  the  only  agents  of  commercej  nmd, 
the  only  artisaas.     Free  to- exercise  ail  trades,  they  are  nei- 
ther fettered  -by  the  restrictions  of  cor|M>ration6^  nor  tbe^x- 
penec  of  licences,  but  they  attach  themsd? es  mo^  to  tbo^ 
"which  require  the  smallest  portion  of  ingenuity  and  toil.  Th«y 
arc  millers,  tailors^  leather*dressers,  lace-men,  pewterers  ;  but 
they  do  not  furnish  carpenters>  weavers,  watch-makers^  orsor^ 
geons.  Though  in  the  former  state  of  Poknd,  erery  etfcoarage- 
ment  was  afiurded  to  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  though  by^ab- 
juring  Judaism  they  might  have  acquired  landed  property^aod 
become  eligtUe  to  the  most  lucrative  afid  honourable  posts, 
yet  they  had  the  courage  to  resist  the  lure  of  privileges  irbich 
would  not  probably  have  been  withstood  with^o  much^ra»- 
Bess  by  any  other  sect.    The  PoJish  Jews  seem  to  possess 
more  of  the  spirit  of  their  ancient  legislator,  and  to  iurtiiilh 
doctors  and  rabbies  to  tVe  rest  of  Europe.     But  it  is' time  to 
'Oonckide  this  article.     The  work  which  has  furnislied  the 
anatef  iats<  will  be  found  to  contain  more  inibrmalion  repeciiog 
'Poland;  than  any  other  book  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Some  parts  of  the  accqunt  may  appear  to  differ  from  that  of 
M^.  Burnet  in  a  foni>er  number,  or  of  M.  Gilibert  in  the 
present  Appendix.*    But  different  writers  will  view  the  same 
subject  in  different  lights,   and  some  variations  may  be  eit- 
"pected  in  the  description  of  a  tract  of  country  so  extensive 
as  Poland  o^r«  wat.     M.  Vauhrin  had  resided  several  years 
in  the  country  which  he  describes;  and  wehave  tio  reasoa 
•to  call  in  question  either   the  diligence  of  his  research,  the 
accuracy  of  his  remarks,  or  the  veracity  of  his  narrative. 


Art.  Xl.—Theoric  da  Beau^  S^c. 

Theory  of  the  Beautiful  in  Nature  and  in  Jrt  :  a.  posthumous 
Work  of  P,  J.  Barthez,  Fky$ician  to  tlte  Emperor  audibe 
Govefhtnentf  formerly  Chancellor  of  the  Uninersity^  Medi^  . 
cine  ofMorUpellier,  and  Counsellor  q/^  State,  Member  ^the 
Xjfgion  oftiovpur^  and  of' almost  aU  the  ctlebr.ai/ed  dca^c^ 
mies  ofM^rep^,     ^rran^d  and  published  by  Aif  Brother ; 

..     itith  a  Life  of  the  Juthor.  Qvjq.  Paris*    ^mpor^e^  hy  J^i;- 
lau.      1807.     .  ..    >. 

BEAUTY  is  a  relative  and  secondary  quality,  which,  like 

that  of  cold,  or  colour^  has  no  existence  except  in  the  stnti- 
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wsmol  A?l)ich  we  bave  of-it.     Bat  though  beauty  be  arr  impaU 
poUe  abstcaelioft,  the  senftimeni  w  a  physical  reiilrty.    We 
lire  apt  to  s^hppose  fcbat  beawty  exists  hi  tbe  object  itself,  and 
is  one  of  its  ioherent  properries,  like  figure  or  extension.    In 
ihe  review  oi  Brusasque's  useful  work,  entitled  '  IUmstratio7i§ 
pfTaUe/  we^exhibi4:ecl  a  oopiotts  detail  of  the  different  opinions 
which  baye  been  held  respecting  the  beautiful,*  astheknow* 
ledge  even  of  the  erroneous  opinions  and  theories  which  have 
.been  entertained  on  any  subject,  may  lead  to  results  which  are 
more  agreeable  tonatureaud  to  truth.   Jn  the  theories  which 
philosophers  have  formed  on  the  nature  of  the  beautiful,  they 
have  tootwually  ascribed  the  beauty  of  all  the  objects  whick 
come  under  tbe  denomination  of  beautiful,  to  one  single  gene- 
Tic  principle,  which  is  always  liable  to  numerous  exceptioi^ 
-But  they  would  have  had  a  better  chance  of  arriving  at  the 
trulb,  if  they  had  taken  pains  to  observe  the  partieular  modi* 
iications    which  different  kinds  of  objects   must  possess  m 
oi^r  to  excite  the   sentiment  of-  beauty.     Thus  some  pht^ 
I^sopbers  have   asserted     that  beauty  consists    -essentialty 
in  the  unity  of  a  whole  combined  with  the  variety  of  its  partSi 
hui  they  did  not  c<)nsidcr  that  iini^ty  is  found  combined  with 
variety  in  an  infinite   number  of  wholes  or  successions  of 
objects,  without  this  union  producing  any  beaut}'  when  tbe 
^objects  are  ugly  in   themselves.     Those  who   make  beautj 
icomfiist  in  perfection,  do  not  consider  that  we  are  not  capabli) 
-of.  forming  a  judgment    on    what  constitutes  perfection^ 
The  Leibnitzians  said    vaguely,   that  beauty  is  that  which 
.pleases,  and  uglinesiithat  which  is  displeasing;  but  may  there 
not  be  a  want  of  beauty   in  an  object   which  differeht  rela- 
<tion«  render  extremely  agreeable?  In  order  to  give  rise  to  the 
sentiment  of  beauty,  it  seems  necessary  ibat  the  object  shouki 
excite  at  once  many  agreeable  sensations,  each  of  which  con- 
jbainft  some  elementary  principle  of  beauty,  but  tlie  agreeable 
sensations  which  are  the  basis  of  the  sentiment  of  beauty,  aee 
effects  depending  on  the  impressions  of  very  different  objects 
Jiniong  different   people,  or  even   different  individuals,  and 
Uiese  vary  according  ^o  the  diversity  of  habits  and  constituti- 
ons. When  many  agreeable sensations/vhich  have  the  charac- 
ter of  beauty,  are  excited  at  the  same  time  by  an  object/  their 
uniou  causes  a  sentiment  of  the  beauty  of  this  object  ;;and 
this  sentiment  is  produced  according  (o  a'prfmordial  lawofour 
nature.  Thus  then  we  may  allow  that  the  sentiment  of  beau- 
ty ia  the  resnltof  various  different  sensations;  as  the  sensation 
of  order  blended  with  variety,  of  delicac3',  smoothness,  undu- 
lation of  surface,  &c.  all  of  which  do  not  al«^?tys  meet  in  th« 
<ame  beautiful  object,  but  some  of  which  are  always  coticern- 
4^  in  producing  the  aentimf^it*     Now  tbe  objeeU  'which  ex« 
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cite  the  sensations  of  order  Uend^iJ  wkhfTjtftiistgpsnafdelica 
soioothncsSj^Scc^  will  do  itii^  d^^^TePld^greetfiiiiciifittiiKni'hiif^ 
,  viduaUj  according  toibe  culUire,ojt  Ui^^i'eRSwmig' assisted  by 
the  sensitive  fdcjulty  in,  observing  and  disorimi Bating  those 
properties  in  ol^ecis  in, which  the  cbaraetef istic  eon^toents; 
of  beauty  are  found.  Thuy  particular  oi^ecte  Appear  beaotifoi 
to  some  .which  are  not  thoqght  so  bj  ^ahers^  and  some  per* 
sons  of  a  grosser  judgmenti^  who  possess  less  exient  ofcd^ser^ 
'Vation  or  a  oaore  liauted  range  of  coaaparifeoo^ JBi&y  Bappoee 
an  obj^ci  beuulifni  in  which  i)o  t>eauty  would,  appear  to  a 
person  who  has  had  his  discrimiaaUng  powecs  mo]neHaio|HDiii}y' 
exercised  and  hjs  laste  more  cnUival^.  But  beeatiae^  petsons 
differ  in  their  opinion  oi  whal^  is  beautiful^  or  in  theckgiee 
of  beauty  which  theyascrkbe  topariicuiarob^ta,^«4liie^eii^ 
timent  of  beauty  wheuaoajyiied  into  itsconsttiuent  partfli,  will 
be  found  the  same  in  all;  and  tliough  the^udguieot  of  beaaty 
may  be  erroneous^  or  though  the  properties  of  beauty  may 
be  inis^ined  where  they  do  not  exist;  or « may  be    sopposerf 

Sealer  than  they  are,  yel  tliis.dpes^  not  aifect  the  reality/^ 
le  sentiment^  or  alter  the  n^^re  of  the  principles  of  wiikdi 
it  IS  composed.  The  sentiment  of  beauty  in  a  clowo^  tfaougb- 
differing  in  intensity,  isihe  sa^ie  in  essence  as.in  th€  avti^/ 
though  the  artist  gaay  discern  beauties  which  would  be  '\wi^ 
sible  to  the  clown,  or  though  the  cbwo  may  judge  ibitt  td 
bebeautiful^which  the  arti&t^foriHit>g his  opinion  iJrooi  a  wider 
range  of  observation  and  comparison^  may  suppose  tbecootm^ 
,  jy»  The  sentiment  of  beauty  is  the  pcoduec  of  certain  aeosaebns> 
which  sensations  ar^  occasioned  by  certain  real  or  supposed 
qualitiesin  objects  wjuch  are  deei^d  h^autifuK  From  Ibeiui/I- 
tipUed  Viiriety  of  opinions  which  havebeen  held  respecting  the 
beautiful,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  seniia^oi  iMif 
was  an  imaginary  thing.  But  we  have  eodei^ouied  to«be# 
that  the  sentiment  is  cbmposed  qf  certain  detetmiaate  sensa^ 
tioQS  which  are  common  to  the  whole  speeiesofnua.Koi^r^ 
^on  ever  called  in  question  tlie  beauty  of  the  Venus  de^  Medi- 
cis ;  though  if  a  promiscuous  assembly  were  invited  to  behtold 
that  statue,  it  is  probable  that  hardly  two  i^dividiiala  would 
thiuk  alike  on  the  subject.  Sonie  would  thiaklhe  degree  oi 
beauty  greater  than  otheJfs,  and  some  would  discmBSoate 
beauties  which  the  grossness  of  others  would  uotootice  ;  but 
the  sentiment  of  beauty,  though  varied  in  intensity  aad  de^ 
gree,  would  be  essentially  the  same  in  alL 

When  beauty  is  observed  in  any  c^jecii  the  sentimeDt  is 

alwffjs  in  some  degree  imbued  wit^b  the  leelitig  ol'  admire* 

.lion.     If  we  were  to  supppse  wilh  Hut<i^h^s«m»  tthatwe  tare 

a  separate  sense  for  tlie  peTceptipn.of  bi^apty,  we  should  bd 

^itposed  to  a.  variety  pf  erroneous  conclusions.    If  uc  Iwtre 
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a  disdnot  soiiie  wbteb  excite;^  the  perception  of  besMilifd 
objeots  crflall  binds,  tbose  objects  must  con^ilaie  a  particular 
class ]ike:Uie;4dD}«ots  of  taste,  smell,  si^ht,  8ic.  t^tiich  expe. 
rknoe  proves 'not  to  be  the  cas^  :  if,  moreover,  we  had  a 
partktul an. sense  Yor  the  perception  of  beauty,' there  could  bfe 
nov^mcMreroaiQi.iiM'  €lisfHiti>ng  about  ^vbnt  i^  beautifui,  or  the 
cootiary^thttD  there  is  about  what  is  bitter  or  what  is  sweet. 
Tbeceatuncot  which  isprodiiceti  in  us  W'lten  an  object  excites 
many  Bgnee«j)lesefisatk^n«  which  are  hnbued  with  the  con- 
sUtuent^rbsracters  of  beanty,  i^  also  very  diflerent  from  that 
habi&ual  seotuHeat  which  we  calt'f^^5f^,  which  is  formed  by  the 
habit  of  exaniising  the  rationai  faculty  on  tbe  works  of  nature 
atKl  of  art.  We  may  have  a  sentiment  of  beauty,  while  we 
are  destitiiie  of  t«st^  ;  but  the  more  taste  we  possess,  tlie  more 
nioelj  aball  we  be  able  to  discHminate  ibe  true  constituent's 
of  the  beautifoK  Wben  taste  has  been  formed  by  culture, 
jioiay  from  the  influence  of  habit  so  rapidly  communicate 
itsresnlis,  as  to  appeur  like  a  natural  sense  or  an  instinctive 
energy.  The  rapidity  of  the  intellectual  motions,  when 
improved  by  contimied  exercise,  dmost  exceeds  the  possibi- 
lities of  calculation; 

The  mutbor  says,  that  among  the  objects  of  the  different 
senses,  it  is  only  ihos<  of  sight  and  hearing,  which  can  pro- 
dace  those  agreeable  sensations  whieh  melt  into  the  sentiment 
of  beattty.   But  the  sensations  of  touch  seem  to  the  full  as  in- 
strumental in  causing  this  efiectas  those  of  the  eye  or  theear ; 
fodr  the  sensation  of  smoothaess,  which,  according  to  Buike, 
is  one  of  the  oonsUtuent  propei'ties  of  the 'beautiful,  is  origi* 
nally  the  product  of  the  toucfa  ;  though  the  property  of 
smoothness,  is  afterwards  by  the  process  of  experience,'  in  ^ 
great  meiaiure  discriminated  by  the  eye.     Undulation  of 
mtface,  jofithe    waving  lubricity   of>  objects,  is  primarily 
tnugbt  mme  hr  the  touch  than  the  eye.    The  sensations  of' 
lasteaiid  somU  are  not  considered  among  the  constituents  of 
tbe  beautiful ;  oot>  ts  Sulzer  supposed,  from  the  confusedness' 
of  tbe  peroeption^^  bdt  because  we  in  general  consider  beau*. 
ly  as  residing  less  in  the  interned  sentiment  than  in  the  exter. 
nal  object;  but  the  sensations  of  taste  and  smell  seem  to  be  so 
intimately  us  it  were  identified  with  the  frame  as  to  have  no 
exterior  ^xistepcre.    The  sensation  of  beatappeats  to  exist 
leas  in  tbe  organ  than  in  the  body  b^  which  it  is  produced ;  the- 
sensation  of  sound  is  referred  less  to  the  ear    than  to  the 
jsxternul  cause  ;  but  the  sensations  of  taste  and  smell  are  not 
|M>.easily  .detaclicd  from  the  affection  of  the  organs. 

Ibe  second  discourse  of  M;  Barthez  treats  of  thebeauti- 
fttl  in  sound,  or  of  theagreeable  sensations  which,  resulting 
ffqqi  certain  coipbisalions  of  lonndsj  ma;  be  considered  as  the 
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elements  of  tbe, beautiful  in  music.  He  thinks  that  the  mew 
Icdious  succession  of  sounds  ia  jdetermined  by  their  resetn*' 
blance,  and  that  the  cause  of  the  ogreeable,  influence  which 
is  produced  by  harmony  consists  in  the  simplicity  of  the 
numbers  which  mark  the  intervals  of  concordant  rounds* 
The  charms  attached  to  certain  combinationsof  d04indbek>ng 
tocei tain prioaitive^or  acquired  disp(>sitions  of  tlic sensory.  In 
the  structure  of  the  ear  there  is  evidently  a  primitive  dispo- 
sition  of  the  organ  for  the  perception  ot  harmony,  but  this 
primary  disposition  diflTers  exceedingly  in  diffi^rent  indivl- 
xCluaJs.  We  may  remark  .with  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  sen- 
timent of  beauty  in  music^  that  in  this,  as  weU  as  in  the  othex 
arts,  the  sentiment  itself  has  no  existence  in  that  which  is 
the  object  of  it;  but  that  it  is  relative  to  the  disposition  of  him 
who  experiences  the  sentiment. 

The  third  division  of  the  work  treats  of  the  bea«itifat  tn  the 
imitative  arts,  or  in  painting  and  sculpiore.  In  painting  and 
ia.statvary  we  perceive  with  pleasure  i be  resemblance  be- 
tween the,  work  and  the  objects  imitated,  and  tliis  is  height- 
ened in  proportion  to  the  ideal  perfection  which  has  been 
produced  by  the  gel^ius  of  the  artist.  Thus,  iu  the  statue  of 
the  Venus,  we  see  with  pleasure  the  general  resemblance  of  the 
i'emaje  form ;  and  this  pleasure  almost  rises  into  rapture,  when 
ive  contemplate  the  ideal  perfection  of  the  figure  which  the 
mind  of  the  statuary  imagined,  and  which  his  hand  executed. 
The  general  resemblance  causes  complacency,  but  the  ideal 
perfection  generates  the  most  exalted  species  of  delight.  We 
behold  a  human  figure,  but  invested  with  more  charms  than 
we  ever  saw  united  in  any  living  form.  The  artist  appears  to 
.have  snatched  a  beauty  beyond  the  reach  of  nature  and  of 
art.  Thougb  this  production  of  the  chisel  may  seem  above 
Dature,  yet  thiere  is  no  part  contrary  to  nature,  but  thtre  is  a 
greater  assemblage  of  beautfes  in  one  whole  than  nature  seems 
to  think  it  expedient  to  unite  in  the  visible  creation.  When 
the  taste  is  depjaved,  we  adcjpt  factitious  charms,  or  which 
are  not  conformable  to  those  affections  which  are  most  gene- 
ral among  enlightened  men  ;  yet  the  union  of  these  charms 
dues  not  on  tliat  account  prevent  men  of  false  or  vitiated 
taste  from  experiencing  the  sentiment  of  beauty.  .But  even 
a  false  and  vitiated  taste  is  still  founded  on  a  sentiment  of 
beauty,of  which  wecannotdispute  the  reality,thoaghiha  causes 
in  wliiph  that  sentiment  originates  mayl^e  found  on  enquiry 
to  be  only  factitious  or  imaginary  charms^  which  do  not  enter 
into  the.  composition  of  the  beautiful  :  for  though  there  is 
bui  one  beautiful  in  nature,^  as  far  ^  respects  the  elementary 
iprincipies  of  t>eauty,  yet  there  is  a  true  and  afalse  beautiful, 
as  fa;^  as  respects  the  ^n^meni  of  the  mind  or  the  perceplioa 
of  the  individual, 
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Th^es^ienlial  principle  of  the  imitative  arts,  is  not  oblyli 
produce  a  close  resemblance  to  the  object  whiqb  is  itnitated, 
but  to  sqperacltf  beauties  wbicb  originate  in  the  mind  of  the 
artrstj^nd  which  rer>der  the  image  more  sensational  and  inte- 
resting t^iaji  the  imitated  object.     M.rAbbc  Artiaga  s^ijs^ia 
his  Investigaciones  fiiosojicasspbra  la  Bellega  ideal,  considers- 
da  come  objedo  de  todas  las  Jrtes  de  Imifacion,  Madrid,  1789^ 
p.  60.)  that  th«  ideal  beauty,  considered  in  geperalj  isa  m«a«  . 
tkr model  of  peifection, which  has  been  produced  by. compar- 
ing and  «Hiting  the  perfections  of  individuaj&.  ..TheideiA 
beauty  considered  in  particular  as  the  object  of  all  the  imita- 
tive arts,  ijs*U>e  model  of  perfection  M  the  works  of  these  art«, 
and  is  formed  of  itself  and  applied  by  tlie  artist,.     Zeuxis  (as 
we  are  iTvformed  by  Cicero,  hb-  Ihq.  1.)  wishing  to  paint  4 
picture   of  HeJcn  for  the  inhabitants  of  Crotona,  which  wa« 
to  be  that' ipf  a  perfectly  beautiful  woman,  assembled  all  the 
beautifial  females  iq.tl)e  place,  from  whom  he  sej-pcted  five, 
viHq  each  furjy shed  different  traits  of  beauty,  which  heble^* 
di?d  together  ]\i  one  harmonious  piece,  to  fon\  a  whoJe  of  llie 
ideal  beautifuL     Ideal  beauty  is  the  product  of  genius  im- 
ptoved  by  study.;  it  requires  in  tlie  artist  a  mind  which  ha« 
tJeen  consiatiily  -occupied  with,  eleva^d  ideas,  b^auiifu!  i^ttai^ 
ges,  and  sublime  sentiments,  which  are  wfthia. the  province 
■'  of  his  art,  aiid  most  capable  of  making  a  vigortjus  impressiom 
on    the  affections  of  the  beholder.     A   familiar  intercaurijc 
with  such  conceptions  must   tend  to  develope  the  faculty  <rf 
forming  them  into  combinations,which  were  before  unk  no  Wnj, 
and  winch  are  so  many  ideal  b^apties  which  hereaUsesin  feis 
works*     Tlie  artist,  whose  ipind  is  filled  with  types  ^f  tlie 
ideal  beautiful,  is  continually  producing  new  combinatio^niof 
^  beauty  similar  to  that  of  the  elements  frbna  which  they  are 
derived.     It  is  the  same  with  the  production  of  those  beautie* 
which   are   found  in  the  works   of  tlie  poet  and  tbe  owu 
lor. 

The  fifth  discourse  of  M,  Barthez  treats  of  tlie  beauties  of 
eloquence*  The  author  divides  this  part  of  bis  work  into 
four  sections  :  in  the  first  of  which  he  treats  of  the  harnaony 
which  results  from  the  construction  of  words  in  anoratorieal 
<liscouisr;  in  the  second,  of  the  diiFerenl  kinds  of  oratorical 
style  ;  in  the  third,  of  oratorical  means;  in  the  fourth,  of  the 
causes  which,  at  di^lfrent  times,  have  prevented  orators  from 
attaining  the  sublime.  The  construction  of  words  which  is 
most  useful  in  an  oratorical  discourse  must  be  determined  b/ 
the  importance  orinterest  of  the  objects  which  are  designated 
by  the  words;  and  by  that  disposition  of  the  words  wiilch  i« 
best  suited  to  that  harmony  or  rythm,  of  which  tbe  effect  i^ 
most  agreeable.  It  is  by  combidin^  these  two  consideratigai 
/. 
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styleof  Demofttbi^nes  is,  firsts  %he  comprascd  And  uenoeu$fW9 
tnere  is  po  looseqess  in  the  coiinecU9i^>Dor'»iifeifliriiy  in  the 
diction,;  secohdly^  the  grave;  as  the  turn  wbieh^is  giiwa  to 
Hhe  thoughts  has  nothing  frivolaus.^^r.  volatile  ;  tbiraljy  tbe 
grand  ov  elevated  \^%  the  pbiBseQl0gY  is  never  po^loquM  ^mt 
Vulgar/ though  it  eojatains  nothing  like  affeGtaUoaxirrcfirne* 
noen^.    These  constant  characteriati^^  of  the..iit)deof  I>o 
mo^thenes  conspire  to  mark  hisoriM^ry  \Yiith  tbeuoipjiest  of 
truth  ;  or  give  it  the  air  of  being  inspired   by  an^iiQlmate 
conv^uion.of  the  thing  which  b/^wi^bes.  <o  ^j^oocku^    De- 
mosthenes modifies  with  adwrabWfaciiityitb^esiimttaitlbim 
of  his  style,  in  ordertoadaptirt  to  tbje  pasting  i^m^clna  of  his 
-mind,  or  to  the  subjects  of  which  he  tieats.  VViM^*ottft  chtog- 
ingche essence  of  his  loanuer^  he  introduces  a/  mi«4ili>eof 
dinerent  kinds  of  style  With  unej^u^ed  .skilU  Xbtie^tnimka- 
ble  variations  have  caused  hia^  to  be  comparadr  10  the  Pro- 
teus of  the  /able.     His  s^yle  contains,  both,  aip^licity  and 
druameot^  the  ,9weet  and  agreeablev  the  terrible  and  ausfaece, 
according^  the  moial  differences^  which  be  viftb^a  to  ex- 
press^ or  the  passions  wfiicb  be  vpsbea  to  exoiie.    JE>efift(Mu- 
thenes  exhibits  more  cbajrmaud  less  au&terityin  Ahe  atyl^  of 
his  exordium^  and  in  ttie  narrative  part  of  ibis  judittii^  •b«- 
tangues.    It  is. necessary  to  interest ibeattentipft,  ^hilewe 
are  presenting  a  dry  detail  of  facts  or  succesdioQ«f,iodH»ttt 
contrivances.    It  is  of  importance  .thus  to  fix-^  the  alsienuoA 
th^t  it  may  be  ready  for  the  serious  discussions  wihicb  folio w» 
Thusiwitbout  parting  with  bis  constant  and  esaential^chamc* 
ter^  Demosthenes  knew  how  to  ajppropriateito  tMonsalf  thedia** 
tinctions  of  the  different  oratora  who  preceded  him^  witfapttt 
making  any  one  the  object  ofexclusive  imitation.   .Thus  by 
the  union  of  these  forms,  which  are  varied  with  transcendani 
ability,  he  has  introduced  perspicuity  into  th^s^ style  ^hich  is 
most  elevated  above  common  ii&e  ;  nerve  aad  ivefaemence 
into  the  simple  style,  and  into  the  middle  or  teo^pcrate^  va- 
riety>  symmetry  and  movements,  analogous  to  those  of  the 
predominant  passion.  And  sojudiciously  did  hebliend  tbeuse 
4>f  all  those  forms  of  style  as  to  attain  the  most  pferfect  a4ap'- 
tation  of  his  expressions  to  the  tfjings  or  the  persons  which 
are  the  subjects  of  his  eloquence.     Cicero   modified  the es« 
sential  form  of  his  style  by   imitating,  not  only  in  i>euH>s^ 
thenes  but  in  every  great  orator,  what  best  accorded  with  his 
genius' and  Bis  taste.     But  the  essential  form  of  the  style  ot' 
Cicero,  instead  of  having  the  nerve  and  the  compression  >^* 
thatof  Demosthenes,js  more  languid,  more  diffuse^ and  ^llt^d 
with  repetitions.     Cicero  iuvelopes  a.few  leading  thou^t^  ia 
a  mass  of  words. 
The  oratorical  means,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  coBslruc 
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Hm  and  tke  ^le>  wrt^  Ut,  \ht  profs' t^«tifrdm<ft«  prieG^- 
^s^  wbioh  tine  cH^tor  applie»^  aecordiug  to  tbe  nile^of  logfc^ 
to  tbeqoMliotis  of  i^bteb  be-  trsaU;  ^>  the  peadoainga 
Arawafron  tf)efMt8^  w4iieh  b«  endeavours  to  eaUdbUgb^  to 
dtnjf  or  loexplainv  acoprdSftg  to  tibe  ttiaoiifkH'of  {>fobftbflity: 
Sdl>  tfw  imagei  and  otber>cirot}tmtaiitial  detailafof  tbesii^eot, 
which  act  ofi  the  imagination^ad)  agitate  the  4a^art:>4tb|  and 
pnocipallf,  the  moral  seBfetoMatd.^  or  impas»iooad:  feaiingt, 
which  the  author  caaseaco  risetoafr  of  the  subject  of  whieb 
lie  treats*  The  oratortoai  ^rt  sboaldf  com  bine  deniMneivt  and 
imagerj  with  tbe^deductioBs  of  reason.  Iiisbj  these  oombi- 
Batious  that  the  oratorattains  the  principalend  of  eloqaence^ 
whi^  is*  to  persuade  more  often  than  to  convrnce^  and-  to 
fix  the  resohitioti  of  the  auditors  on  what  is  most  just^ 
though  it  b  often  opposite,  to  tbeir  opinions  anditbeir  passi- 
ons.. It  is  ikns  that  he  awakens  the  dormant  principles  of 
ttatvre  in  the  heart,  weaketrt  the  invpulsions  of  extpa^a^ot 
passion,  asri  produces  a  diftposition  to  li«t)e&  to  the  \M>ioe  of 
leason  and  homaaity.  Imever;  subject  it  belongs  to  the  ge* 
)noa  of  the  orator  toinvaatappr^priate  argto«ieDts^sen4.ia>ents, 
and  imagery.  The  principal  sources  of  oititorieaibeiBimy  con* 
'sitt  in  tli^  sentiments  atin  passions  wbiob  the  orator  ex-citesi 
Thereare  twoitundsof  tbe'pathetic ;  that  whieb is^mplyMi&f- 
mem,  and  that  which  mo^eathe  tender  affect ioiits^aabeQevo^ 
lem^e  and  compassi<»n.  Demosthenes'  has  ma(;te  a*  masieriy 
dhspiay  of  ibeveben^ent  pathtHic,  \\'hich  was  most  appro- 
priate to  his  subjects,  which' "(Tere  seMoui'  fitted  foF  the 
soft  andtmore  tender  speo^.  This  vehemence  opeti^d 
ao  powerAiHy  otn  the  senstbilrties  of  the  ancients,  asDiony^^ 
•ius  of  HalreamaiSUsinforiiiH  as,  tlmt  ot^  simply  reading  ail 
oration  of  I>efiio9thene6^  they  were  seised  with  enthusiasm, 
agitated-  by  the  different  eniotions  of  contempt,  horror,  d4s- 
dain^  hatred,  rage,  &c/Longtnas,  among  the  so^rior  exceU 
lencieawbieh  he  assigns  toHyperides.in  comparing' him  with 
Demosthenes,  reckons  his  ability  to  excite '  commiseration- 
It  iaifi  pathetic  tenderness  that  Cicero  particidariy  excd& 
In  lome  parts  of  h»  orations  there  arede<SGriptions<iD  which 
the  objects  are  placed  before  the  eye,  and  brought  borne  to 
thebeart  by  imagery  and  diction,blended:witb  the  beaoUeaof 
sentiment.  These  beauties  spring  from  the  judicious  selectioa 
of  particulars  which  are  in  general  fitted  to  exite  the  deepest 
sympathy,  and  by  mean&of  the  imagination,  to  agitate  the 
whole  sensibilities  of  the  sonl.  In  the  fifth  oration  of  Ci- 
cero against  Verres,  he  paints  tbe  aggravated  distress  of  the 
mothers,  of  some  commanders  of  vessels,  .who  had.  been 
unjustly  condemned  to  death  by  Verres,  and  a^  passed  the 
iri^t^^vioas  to  the  execution  of  their  sons  at  ta)e.0atesof 
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tire  prison,  without  being  able  to  obtain  the  only  favour 
tvhicb  they  requested  of  once  more  embracing  their  chil- 
dren, and  of  receiving  the  last  sigh  which  they  coiild  breathe 
before  they  went  to  death.  The  orator  then  represents 
these  anforiunate  mothers  throwing  themselves  at  his  feet, 
as  be  w^s  entering  a  town  of  Sichly  by  torchlight,  and  im- 
ploring hifs  eloquence  to  avenge  on  the  gtiilty  liead  of  Verrea 
the  murder  of  their  sons.  There  is  a  similar  union  of  ima- 
gery and  sentiment,  in  a  part  of  the  same  oration^  where  be 
draws  a  pictore  of  Gavlus  who  bad  been  crucified  by  order 
of  Verres,  on  a  point  of  the  coast  of  Messina,  within  sight 
of  Italy;  from  which  it  was  separated  only  by  the  strait. 
Thus,  said  Cicero,  Gavius,  when  he  was  expiring  in  tor- 
ture, was  suffered  to  behold  the  short  distance  which  sepa- 
rated him  from  the  land  of  liberty  ;  and  Italy  was  doomed 
to  see  the  ignonimous  punishment  of  a  freeman  who  had 
'been  born  in  her  bosom,  &c.  But  tl>e  beauty  of  this  piece 
is  afterwards  impaired  by  the  trivial  exaggeratipn  of  the 
orator,  who  says  that  the  recital  of  this  atrocity  is  capabla 
of  moving  not  only  man  and  bea&ls,  but  even  rocks  to  which 
it, should  be  told  in  die  most  desert  solitudes. 

The  figures  which  Cicero  employSj»  dre  in  general  chosen 
with  much  taste  ;  but  he  often  discovers  a  vitiated  propen- 
sity to  what  is  rather  ingenious  and  amusing,, th^n  judicious 
or  profound.  The  taste  of  Cicero  was  certainly  matured 
by  experience,  since  in  a  later  period  of  his  life,  he  con* 
demned  what  he  had  said  in  his  youih  in  his  oration  for 
Roscias,  on  the  punishment  of  the  parricides,  in  which  he  had 
mistaken  a  climax  of  absurdity  fur  a  specimen  of  the  sub- 
lime. But  even  to  the  termination  of  his  career,  Cicero  re- 
tained a  predilection  for  instituting  comparisons  between 
things  which  had  only  a  fortuitous  association  or  resemblance. 
This  is  what  many  eriiics  have  justly  condemned  in  the 
ceUbrated  passage  of  his  oration  against  ris9,  Cumque  ipse 
nudus  in  convivis  saltaret,  ne  turn  quidem  cum  ilium 
saltatorium    versaret  (nbem,   fortuntc  rotam   periinaiscebat. 

M.  Barthez  well  remarks  that  the  author  can  never  act 
more  powerfully  on  a  mixed  assenvhlage  of  people,  tham 
when  his  moral  character  is  elevated  to  the  highest  degree 
of  perfection.  It  is  this  which  gives  the  impress  of  since- 
rity lo  his  persuasions,  the  force  of  truth  to  his  statements, 
and  an  air  ot  unsophisticated  dignitv  to  every  thing  which 
he  says,  Plutarch  remarks  in  the  life  of  Cato,.  that,  previ- 
ous to  the  battle  of  Dyrrachium,  tUe exhortations  of  Pom- 
pey  and  of  the  other  generals  madelitile  impresHon  90  the 
soldiers  ;  but  that  their  courage  was  powerfully  roused  by 
thc^  speech  of  Cato^  who  expatiated  with  great  cogency  and 
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palhos  an  liberty,  virtue,  de^th  and  ^lory,  while  he  iermi*' 
iiated  hjs  harrangue  willi  an  invocation  to  the  gods»  as  \i 
they  were  actual  spectators  ^f  the  combat  in  which  they 
were  abont  to  engage.    ^ 

The. poetic  expression  of  sentiments  and  passions  adds  lo^ 
th^  ^tr^ngth  of  their  action  on  the  mind.  When  this  ex- 
pression ciLUses  agreeable  emotions,  It  produces  a  kind 
of  beauty  which  constitutes  one  of  the  perfections  of  poe- 

'  Nonsatis  est  putchra  <;&se  poematay  ^ulcia  auoto/ 

Homer,  who  is  almost  always  an  original  author  with  res- 
pect to  Virgil,  often  depicts  m  a  few  bold  and  masterly 
'  strokes  those  subjects  which  afterwards  employed  the  pencil 
of  the  latter;  but,  in  his  imitations,  Virgil,  while  his  taste 
causes  him  to  avoid  some  of  the  ruder  touches  of  Homer, 
often  adds  to  the  principal  features  which  hi  borrows  from 
him,  some  picturesque  and  interesting  accessories.  It  h 
principally  iji  describing  the  agonizing  sensations  of  Dido, 
in  which  he  has  displayed  most  pathetic  traits  and  most 
poetic  skill.  There  are  few  passages  in  any  poet  which  more 
interest  the  sensibility  tlian'that  in  which  Virgil  has  de- 
scribed the  torturing  inquietudes  and  incessant  woes  which 
agitated  the  bosom  of  the  Carthaginian  queen,  while  he  has 
heightened  the  charm  of  the  picture  by  contrast  with  the 
soft  repose  which  every  other  sensitive  being  seemed  to  ex- 
perience. The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  how  much 
the  sensational  effect  of  the  description  is  increased  by  the 
soft  flow  of  the  lines, 

*  Nox  erat;  etplaciduni  carpebant  fessasopore  m 
Corpora  per  terras  ;  silvaeque  et  sreva  quierant 
^quoVa ;  quum  medio  yolvuntur  sidcra  lapsu  ; 
Quum  tacct  oranisager;  pecudes  pictaeque  volucres, 
Quseque  lacus  lutd  liquidos,  quseque  aspera  dumis 
Rura  tenant,  semno  positse  sub  nocte  silenti 
Lenibant  curas  et  corda  oblita  laborum : 
— At  hon  infelix  animi  Pboenissa.' 

When  the  poetic  expression  of  affecting  sentiment  ia 
combined  with  striking  imagery,  the  effect  is  wonderfully 
increased.  We  have  a  simple  and  interesting  iostanoe  of 
the  beauty  of  such  an  union  in  these  verses,  in  which  Ovid 
describes  the  first  glow  of  affection  in  the  statue  of  Pyg- 
malion. 

— — dataque  oscula  vtrgo 

Sensit,  et  erubuit  ;  timidumque  ad  lumina  lumen 
AttoUem,  pariter  sum  calo  vidit  amdntenu 

(Metam*  I.  x,  292—4-') 
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There  are  few  description?;  which  better  cviYice  ihe*  com- 
bined effect  of  poetic  expressions,  of  fine  imagery  and  ener- 
getic sentiment,  than  that  which  Ldcan  gives(B.  C.lib  iii.J 
of,  a  consecrated  forest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marseilles, 
which  CiEsar  had  given  orders  to  h?s  soldiers  to  tat  down, 
but  who  were  arrested  by  the  terrors  of  superstition.  Lucan 
says  that  the  religious  dread  ^hrch  was  inspired  by  the 
divinities  of  the  Gauls,  who  were  thought  to  have  made 
this  forest  their  abode,  was  attached  even  to  the  rode  and 
grotesque  forms  of  which  their  iitatues  were  composed. 

Simuiachraque  mcestadeotum 
Arte  careiit  caesisqtte  extant  informia  tr uncis. 

NoQ  vuJgatis  sacrata  figuris 
NuoiiAa  sic  metuunt ;  tan  turn  terroribus  addit 

Q«i«6'tiiB6aat-  mwA  Bosm  deos. 

Lucan  add?,  that  nevertbdfrfi?  the  army  of  Caesar  yielded 
obedience  from  a  mixed  sentiment  which  made  theih  fear 
the  resentment  of  Caesar  more  than  that  of  the  gods, 

Non  sublato  secora  pavore 
Turba^  sed  expense  superorutn  et  Caesaris  iri. 

In  the  fifth  section  of  the  sixth  discourse  we  find  some  ju» 
dicious  observations  on  the  marvellous  in  poetry.     On^  of  . 
the  highest  degrees  of  the  marvellous  is  that  in  whiob  reality 
is  attached  to  an  object  whose  existence  cannot  possibly  be 
conceived  from  the  opposite  and  irreconcileable   nature  of 
the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed.    Thus  Virgil  s^ys  that 
the  thunderboits  which  the  Cyclops  forged  for  Jupiter  were 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  hail,  of  rain,  of  wind,  and  twisted 
fire,  ignis  torti  to  which  he  adds,  not  only  the  lightning's  flash 
and  the  thunder's  roar,  bnt  the  terror  which  it  in$|>ires  &nd 
the  divine  rage  which  directs  its  course.     This  picture,  if  we 
consider  it  coolly,   is  utterly  disdordaut  and  ahrsurd.     The 
ideas  which  are  expressed  by  the  words  have  no  natural  as« 
sociation  ;  nor  can  we  by  any  strength  of  fancy  conceive 
tbetposaibiHty  of  their  co-existence.    ^^^  j?ven  in  poetry^ 
wheare  ao  many  and  aoch  wide  deviaUo^ii^^^^^  the  realities 
of  tiuih  appear  to  be  admitted  by  immegou^rial  prescription^ 
we  are  of  opinion  that  all  representations  ought  to  be  reject* 
ed  in  which  the  improbable  runs  into  the  impossible.    The. 
poet  may  waik  on  the  v^rge  of  Chaos,  or  expatiate  amid  the  ' 
forms  of  an  ideal  world,  hut  be  ought  never  entirely  to  lose 
sight  of  the  resemblaaces  and  cooalnnatioiis  of  this  material 
globe,  or  shock  ojir  belief  by  a  disf^y  of  what  is  nothilig 
but  idarvel  lous  absurdity. 

M  me 
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The  poetic  esepieiaioa  of  elevated  or  itopsasskmed  ^eoti* 
meats  may  be  carried  totbesoblime*  Such  istbe  kuigoage 
'  which  Lucan  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Cato  of  UricA^.io  arckr 
to  express  the  most  lofty  and  enligbieQed  seotiments  of  r&>. 
publioao  virtue.  This  subUmity  may  be  seen  io  the  single 
trait  of  a  great  character  in.  which  habit  has  formad  a  aecoad 
nature  superior  to  tb^t  of  ordinary  men.  The  symptoms 
of  an  impetuous  passion  may  be  so  described  as  to  pfove 
sublime^  and  operate  most  powerfully  on  the  soul*  The  Ode 
of  Sappho  which  Longinus  has  preserved,  is  of  this  species  ; 
in  which  we  are  to  observe^bat  it  is  not  so  much  the  passion, 
as  the  picture  which  Sappho  has  drawn  of  it,  thai  is  sublime* 
We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  M,  Bartbez,  which  we  do 
with  a  strong  conviction  of  his  learning,  sagacity  and  taste. 
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FOR  THE  LAST  FOUR  MONTHS. 

IN  pnrmiance  of  the  plan  which  wehavetately  adopted, 
and  which  we  afe  happy  to  fiod  has  met  with  general 
approbation,  we  close  our  Appendix  with  a  Digest  of 
the  literatuie  of  the  last  four  months,  a  period  which  has 
been  fixed  upon,  because  it  enables  us  to  close  e^ch  voiome 
of  our  Review  (of  which  thrtt  const-itute  the  coui piemen t for 
the  year)  with  a  getseral  and  summary  character  of  thepob- 
lic^tbns  which  have  been  noticed  in  it,  as^ting  tiiereby  the 
inemory  of  I  he  reader,  or  empowering  hint  at  asingle  glance 
to  direct  his  reading  or  form  his  library  with  advaotage* 

ilKLlGION; 

Mr.  Smith's  ^  Examination  of  the  Passage  contatne(Sl  lo 
the  Gospels  and  other  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  respee^ 
ing  thePerson  of  Jesus/  does  great  credit  to  his  sense  aad 
moderation; — Fellowes's  *  Manual  of  Piety,'  is  a  little  work 
which  we  hope  to  see  universally  circulated.  It  isextracted 
from  the  Holy  living  and  Dying,  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  with  a 
life,  additional  prayers  and  other  originsil  matter  by  the  edi« 
^ur ;  and  it  cannot  fail/" to  delight  and  edify  readers  of 
every  denomination  and  every  sect,  who  retain  any  regard 

^.^r  the  genuine  christian  doctrine,  of  for  the  unsophisti- 
cated loveliness  of  piety  and  virtue^-^Col Iyer's  '  Lecturesoa 
ScriptwrjB  Facts,'  are  remarkable  for  nothing  bu^t  pompous 
incwnity  — :Dr.  Draper^author  of*  Lectures  on  the  Liturgy,'  is 
oueofihose  who  assume  to  .themselves  the  exclusive  titJf  of 

JtVANGBi^iCAL  preachers.  It  will  immediaiely  be  concluded 
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that  his  wt^rktaantaTos  nd  small  portioii  of  the  jargon  of  the 
conventicle* — ^^Another  divioe,  Mr.  Wilson,  has  given  us 
*  Sermons  on  various  Subjects/ which  are  ridiculous  from  the 
self-tonceit,  and  contemptible  from  the  intolerance  and  ser- 
vility displayed  in  them.— We  have  also  two  volumes  of  Ser- 
ttrons  by  Mr.  Evanson,  a  most  conscientious  and  respectable 
divine^  now  deceased,  .rfis  discourses  are  plain  and  rational, 
not  entitling  their  author  to  any  high  degree  of  literary 
fame,  but  distinguishedbyazealinthecause  of  true  Christi- 
anity, which  mdkes  them  worthy  of  extensiye  eirctilalion.^ — 
Mr.  Brichan's  Sermons  are  common*place.  They  are  what 
i*  usually  termed  orthodox;  but  they  are  free  from  intole- 
Tcince,  and  not  unenriched  with  the  precepts  of  practical 
morality. 

—  FOLTTICS    AND    POLTTfCAI*   KCONOMY; 

In  politics  and  political  economy,  the  first  work  which  we 
have  to  notice,  is  an  **  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  Money  and 
the  principles  of  Commerce."  Mr.  Wheattey,  the  author, 
has  displayed  considerable  perspicuity  and  force  of  reason- 
ing, which  may  serve  to  delect  the  numerous  errors  of  the 
late  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  administration  of  this  country,  and  to 
expose  the  falsehood  of  those  praises  which  hare  been  sfy 
liberally  bestowed  upon  him  for  his  financial  accompUsh- 
i»ents«^-^Mr.  Spence  has  published  a  pamphkt  to  prove 
that  the  prosperity  of  Britain  is  iodepeadent  of  her  com- 
merce. His  motive 'was  probably  to  shew  his  ingenuity, 
for  the  most  shallow  reasooer  might  confute 'his  arguments* 
— Dr.  Tennant's  "  Thoughts  on  the  effects  of  the  Britisli 
Government  on  the  State  of  India,"'  is  an  excellent  work. 
Both  in  a  moral  and  political  point  of  view,  we  owe  much 
to  the  natives  of  that  country,  and  we  have  it  in  our  power 
to  pei^form  what  we  owe.— Another  oppressed  portion  of  the 
subjects  of  the  British  crown,  the  catholics  of  Ireland,  have 
found  an  able  advocate  in  Mr.  Parnell.  From  thsit  gentle- 
man's '  Historical  Apology,'  his  Majesty's 'present  ministers 
have  much  to  karn,  which  might  render  them  wis^r  both 
in  theory  and  practice.— The  anonymous  author  of  *  Conside  f 
rations  on  the  Trade  with  India/  is  b  clear  and  intelligent 
wiiter,  and  has  forcibly  pourtrayed  the  mischiefs  arising 
from  the  Com^any*s  preseni  monopoly. — Mr.  Qolquhoun^ 
a  gentleman  so  well  known  bath  by  his  professional  activity 
md  his  writings,  evinces  his  usual  vigilance  of  research  and 
sagacity  of  oteervation  in  his  late  work,  '  A  Treatise  on^ 
Indigence,*  whicli  amply  fulfils  the  promises  of  its  title-page 
in  exhibiting  propositions  for  ameliorating  the  condition' ot- 
the  poor,  for  improving  the  moral  habits  and  increasing  tl^  . 
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comforts^of  the  labouring  peopk.— Mr.  Speof;^*  .wbq  corner 
bt^re  «i  agaio,  ia  hia  work  oa  the  Dislresi^es  of  the  West 
Iiulia  plaaters,  seeiii»  to  view  the^oi^ject  in  iU  proper  light, 
and  to  have  a  clear  concepLioii  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  pal- 
liative and  temporary  measures  whit;h  have  been  proposed  for 
their  relief.     To  throw  open  the  trade  of  the  colonies  is  the 
grand  and  the  only  expedient  which  can  effectuallj^   serve 
them.— Of  Pitt's  speeches,  which  were  familiarized  to  our 
readers  as  they  flowed  from  the  lips  of  the  illustrious  orator, 
it  would  be  needless  for  us  to  offer  any   character. '  Bat 
in  estimating  the  merits  of  the  editor  of  the  present  pnb- 
lication,  it  i«  our  opinion  that  the   selection   is   not  judi* 
cious,  and  that  the  speeches  which  are  given  lose  otuch  of 
their  effect  by  being  detached   from  the  several  debates  to 
which  they  may  be  said  te  belong. 

HISTORY. 

The  immense  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  divided  soon 
after  his  death,  into  numerous  independent  states,  which 
from  that  period  to  the  present  day  have  undergone  various 
revolutions.  These  it  has  been  Mr.  Butler's  aim  lo  illastrate 
in  a  connected  series  of  'notes/  The  subject  is  interesting 
and  important,  and  well  worthy  the  labours  of  the  philo^* 
phic  historian.  Mr.  Butler  has  sketched  ^  general  outline 
of  such  a  picture,  and  marked  the  more  prominent  features  i 
with  sufficient  distinctness,  and  he  b  entitled  to  our  applause 
for  the  clear  exposition  of  many  important  historical. facts, 
.  as  well  as  for  many  ingenious  discussions  on  intrieate  points 
of  antiquity. 

Dr.  Gillies  has  given  us  an /  History  of  the  World  froto  the 
Reign  of  Alexander  to  that  of  Augustus.*  The  period  which 
he  ha's  chosen  is  certainly  a  busy  one,  and  to  that  circum- 
stance, perhaps,  this  work  principally  owes  its  intere^,  for 
it  is  enriched  with  none  of  those  moral,  pblitieal,  and  phi- 
losophical reflections,  which  add  such  a  charm  and  .vahie  tp 
the  writings  of  the  eminent  historians  of  Greece,  offloiiie, 
and  of  our  own  country.  Dr.  G.'s  style  is  flowing,  {>«tob^ 
jectionaW^  on  account  of  the  multiplicity  of  ornament^  w^h 
is  more  suited  to  poetry  than  prose,  to  the  orator  than  the 
historian,  or  is  at  any  rate  th^  Pelian  spe»r,  which  can  be 
wielded  only  by  the  handsof  Gibbon--— Mr.  Card  is  an  easy, 
gentleman-Hke,  and  respectable  writek*,  but  bis  ^  'Reiga  of 
Charlemagne,'  will  not  procoreforitsautiiorikny  ODntideraUe 
8*iare  6f  reputation.-^The  public  is  favotu'ed'  bgr  Bfetr«n»  Mfr 
seres  with  some  '  Select  Documents  of  En^^lUb  History,  !»• 
lative  to  the  Times  of  the  Normato  Conqueit/    I*  wittoe«i 
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acteplMe  present  to  all  who  are  interested  in  die  bittory  of 
the'it  cdutitry,  as  it  containft  soiiie  of  the  most  ancient  au- 
thorities u^ith  Inspect  to  Ihe  above  important  sera;  and  to  the 
state  ©f  England  for  several  j^ars  before  and  after  it. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

A  Mr.  Ritchie  has  given  a  biographical  account  of,  tke 
philosophic  Uume,    coiTipiled   from   different, -well   knowjii 
pttblicatioos^  which  are  in.  every  body's  hands;  as  Profes- 
99ff  Stewart's  '  Life  of  Dr.  Robertson/  and  the  ^  biographic. 
c;al  sketch'  of  his  own  life/  drawn/ up  by  Mr.  Hume  hinaself, 
and  prefixed  to  the  later  editions  of  his  History  of  England. 
Tbecompiier  (for  he  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  author) 
basf  performed  his  office,  in  a  very. insufficient,  indeed  a  very. 
Gontemptible  manner,  and  we  iire»aot  surprized  that  th^  sur-* 
viving  relatives  of  the  historian  should  have  refused,  as  they 
seem  to  have  done,  to  sanction  the  publication,  by  withhold- 
ing the  infoumation  they  possess  concerning  him.-:~The  ^  Me* 
moirs  of  the   Lile  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter/  furnish  some 
A^exy  interesting  details  of  that 
they  will  edify    by  the  exhibiti 
more  than  ordinary  erudition,  ; 
ejQface  those  prejudices  which  w 
of  the  benefit  of  a  learned  edu 
Thuanas/or  De  Thoy,  is,  upon  t 
Mr.  Barrow  hasako  acquitted  h 
*  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Macartne 
jBend  to  general   perusal,   and 
whose  situation  calls  them  to  p< 
eminence,  would,  never  cease  i 

that  distinguished  and  excellent  nobleman  before  thqir  eyps. 
•—Harriott's  '  Struggles  through  Life,'  hardly  attains  to  the 
dignity  of  Biography.  It  is  an  account,  written  in  a  very 
vulgar  style,. by  Mr.  Harriott  himself,  o'f  his  own  life,  which 
certainly  has  been  a  most  eventful  one.  He  has  travelled 
all  over  the  world,  h^s  met  with  more  adventures  and  mis- 
haps, and  has  filled  more*  various  and  apparently  opposite 
situations  fn  Europe,  i\sia>  Africa,  and  Americu,  t pan  we 
could  have  supposed  to  exist  in  real  life. 

PHILOSOPHY,  MOBAL,  PHYSICAL,  ANn  METAPHYSICAL. 

Dr,  Ypuiig,  who  is  well  known  as  a  person  profoundly 
skilled  in  the  methods  of  mathematical  analysis,  and  the 
scienees  depending  on  them,  has  lately  published  two  quarto 
Tolamesof  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy  and  the  Me- 
ofaadical  Arts/  It  would  not  be  easy  tp  mention  a  work  in 
.ivhich  is  compressed  in  a  moderate  compass  so  great  a  fmnd 
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of  iofornj^lipn*  ,  If  the, general  pf^inoipks  ure  t^  be.m^t  with 

in  previous  {kublicaMoQs^  ib^re  are  oaaoy  im^irov^pae&ts  10 

partlcul^c  parts  which  iire  peculiar    io   this^      1%  ia   only 

to  be  laipepbed  that  tlie  auth<^i'  -has  been  loo  ^copiotia  rand 

comprehensive   in  the  objects  of -his  illustration,  stBce  in 

order  to  prevent  a  large  work  from  assuiniag  a  still  greater 

•bulk,  he  bas  occasionally  ho^a  obliged  ,ia  adopt  a  brevity  in 

bis explanatipDs^  which  is  not  always  free  from  the  charge 

of  obscurity. — Florian  Jolly's  *  Elementary   Course  of  the 

Sciences  and  Philosophy,*  evinces  a  souod  judgcuent  and  an 

accurate  knowledge,  both  of  the  prosper  objects  ofelenaea- 

tary   educaiion,  aud  of  the  powers   and  capacil^iea  of  th« 

youthful  mind.   TheeliuqidHlixMiS'aresoaietime^  uniieceasariljr 

copious,  and  the  jargon  of  metaphysics,  by  a  strange  waatof 

taste^  is  affectedly  iatroduced.     At  other  tiibes  the  asibor'a 

exertions  have  a  claim  to  our  tjbanks>  and  his  knbw ledge  com* 

mands  our  esteem, — Df •  Gogaa's  •  Ktkk^l  Treatise  on  the 

Passions^'  is  the  coDtiuuation  ofa  PhUosophical  treatise  on  t^ 

same  subject,  published  five  yeois  ago.     The  preseoi  work 

does  equal  credit  to  the  heart  and  uaderstanding  of  its  bm^ 

thor,  and   is.  well  calculated  to. supply   a  de^ideraitoiai .  ia . 

moral   scienccj  by  a.peispicuous  di^oussioa  of  this  mosyt 

interesting  subject*— We  were  nat  aorry  to  see.aa^  Abridge^ 

ment   of  TuckerV  Light  of.  Nature;'    it  Js .  judiiioii^lj 

and   creditably   executed.— *^Kirwan's   Logic,'  isl  a   coOok 

pound   of  good   and  bad.      Many   ptarts   are    macked^b^ 

solid  judgiaent,  depth  of  reflection,  and  sagapit)!  of  rev^rk^ 

t)ut  an  equal  portion  of  it  must  be  pronounced  to  be  tedious^ 

futile,  and  scholastic. 

VOYAGES    AND   T^AVEl^S,  .  .   - 

In  this  amusing  deparoaent  of  literature,  which  i*  lk:fa-» 
ijorit^  with  readers  of  all  ages,  sexes,  aud  pursuits^  fv^^rS((- 
have  tp  police  Mr.  Burnett,  who  resided  several  y^ar.s  ia 
Poland,  a  country  which  has  been  but  little  explored,  #(id 
which,  fropa  having  been  of  late  the  theatre  of  a  ajighty 
conflict,  in  which  the  fate  of  Europe  may  be  said  to  have 
been  decided,  has  engaged  o^uch  of  the.  publi©  atteutioB^ 
Although  the  candid  author  confesses  that  lie  did  aot  enjoy 
very  extensive  or  varied  opportunirties  of»  observation,  6e 
seems  yet  to  have  made  ^od  use  of  those  which  did- preheat 
themselves,— To  Mr;  Hall  also  thepraise  of  having anouised his 
readers  may  be  afforded.  But  he  mpved  in  a  beaten  track*  To 
impart  a  very  lively  interest  to  a  journey  in  Scotland,  would 
teq^uire  a  considerable  depth  of  reflection,  1  a  qiiality  (if 
vbicH  Mr.  Hall  can  by  no  means  boast,  and  be  would  often 
sink  into  unf|uulified  duUnes^^i  did  he  not  redeem  biowelf 
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t>y  d  variety  of  anec<iol^,  of  which  he  possesses  a  never- 
fai^ittg- store*— Mr.  Janson^,  the  American  travelfet,    we  can- 
not, recommeQcl    to  ^^ablic  notice. — ht\\\   less  Mr*  Semple, 
-wbo  made  a  'Tour  throtigh  Spain  and  Italy  to  Constanfr- 
nopld/  in    M  which   Jcng  and  ioierealing  journey  be  does 
not  seem  to  have  gleaned  one  ncnv  idea  to  enrich  either  his 
own,  or  the  pu|)hc  9toc4c  of  k^-ow ledge.— The  '  Account 
of  New  Zealand,*' by  Mr.  Savage,  has  tts' use.  In   pointing 
outthe  advantages  which  that  island  offers  for  colonization, 
its  harbours  being  safe  and  capacious,  the  soil  rich  and  fa- 
vourable to  cultivation,  and  the  natives  pos&essing  in  a  supe* 
rior  degree  both  the  capability  and  disposition  for  instruc- 
tions—To Mr.  Thornton's  '  Present  State  of  Turkey,'  we 
devoted  a  more  than  usual  share  of  our  attention.     An  au* 
theniicand  imparliai  account  of  the  Furfcs  was  a  de^siderafum 
-  in  literature,     t^lumerous  have  been  the  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject, both  English  and  foi-eign,  and  the  objeet;or  at  least,  ttie 
eflfectof  their  labours,  seems  only  tohavefeee»  to  contradict 
each  other's  stoieipents  and  assertions.     Ml*.  Thornton,  w^ 
thii>k,  has  supplied  tl>e  deficiency.     He  has  been  enabled  by 
a  residence  of  fourteen  years  to  reconcile  conflicting  opinions, 
aild  has  presented  us  with  a  body  o*f  information,  virhose  cor- 
Tectness  cannot  be  doubted,  whicKis  ^t  once  entertaining  and 
valuable,  and   will  largely  gratify  the  idle  reader  t^f  travels, 
while  it'amply   repays  the  attention  of  the  poJitical  or  phi-* 
losophical  student.— Of  Heniot's  *  Trav'els  in  the  Canadas,* 
wo  can  say  aothiog  more  than   that  they  are  travels  in  the 
Canadfis. 

MEDICINE. 

The  offices  attached  to  the  numerous  public  hospitali^ 
which  are  the  boast  ofour  country,  are  too  frequently  sought 
for  merely  from  private  views,  aifd  if  their  duties  are  not  ab- 
solutely neglected,  the  occupation  of  them  is  rendered  merely 
subservient  toseltish  purposes.  Dr.  Bardsley,  who  is  physi- 
cian to  four  hospitals  in  ihe  |>opulous  and  flourishing  town  of 
Manchester,  has  conceived  the  nobler  plan  of  applying  his 
eKtensave  opportunities  to  the  advancement  of  sciefice  aud 
the  improvement  6f  the  medical  profession,  and  with  that 
view  has  published  a  volume  of  *  Medical  Reports.'  We 
eould  wish  to  see  others  in  situations  of  similar  responsibility^ 
fulfilling  with  equal  scruptilousness  the  duties  which  they 
visually  owe  to  the  public. 

The  dignified,  dispassionate,  and  satisfactory  '  Report  ot 
the  College  of  Physicians  on  the  Sutyect  of  Vaccination,^ 
will,  we  trust,  meet  with  miiversal  circulation  through6ut 
Ettrope)  and  be  ej&ctual  in  removing  the  obstacles  whicb 
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may  still  r«tnain  to  the  gen«*al  adoption  of  Cb^t  graiid  and 
sakiiary  discovery. — Dr.  Adams's   first  edkienfi^f  '  Morbtd 
PowoD*/    was  published   in  oclaro,l€?n  ^^ars  a^^cV,     lU  ncHr 
.  rft-appears' iit  qoarlo,  with  the  addilVotidf  s6  Hiuchwewmdl-' 
ter,  as   to   have   demanded   at    our   hands  that    attention^ 
which  is   nsciajly     allowed    only   to   works    entirely  new. 
We  heartily  recommend  it  to  the  a^ltetition  of  the  profes-^ 
sioo,  premising  at  the   same  time  that   in  this  as    in  the 
original  edition,  the  opinions  of  Mr.    Hunter  are  figtdly 
adhered  to,  nor  have  the  experience   and   investigation  of 
tea  years  freed    Dr.  Adams  from  the  shackles  of  aiithority, 
or   diminished   his   confidence   in  the   infallibility    of  His^ 
master.— In    publishing  his    *  Code  of  Health  and    Lon- 
gevity/' it  is   to  be  suspected  that  the  philanthropic  an-' 
thor,  Sit  John    Sinclair,  iias   laboured   under  a   species   of 
self* deception   by  no  means    uncortimon  in    those    virhose 
minds  ha?ve  not  been  regularly  trained  to  science,  and  who, 
ffooi  having  h6*en  itrsome  re^&pects  successful  in  their  attention 
to  their  own  health,  are  not  satisfied  till  they   hate  eneeted 
a  few  partial  and  solitary  observations  into  general  and  oui- 
vei%al  truth».-^Dr.  Wilson,  in  his  *  Essay  tm  the  Nature  of 
Fev«r>*  has  undertaken  a  task  of  gre^t  difficulty,  that  of 
assignhfig  the  proximate  cause   of  fever.     To  aiccmnplirtr 
this,  he  gives  us  a  theory  of  Ws  own,  which    however,  ap- 
proaehes  very  nearly  to  the  well-knowYi  otie  of  Cullen,  and 
t^hich,  in  one  word,   wfe  consider   ag  totally  inadequate  td^ 
account  ieff  the^phenomena.— ^Dr.  Beddoesbas  alsopubHAed 
'Researches  concerning'  Fever,'  containing  some  acute  re- 
marks and  ingenious  suggestions^  but  nothing  which  can  be 
cooverted  to  use.     It  is  curious  to  observe,  this  self-suffi- 
cient writer,  who  commenced  his  medical  career  whh  a  tho* 
rough  contempt  of  all  existing  rules  and  practices;  to  whom 
his  professional  brethren  were  incessantly  the  objects  of  sar- 
casm and  ridicule ;   who  aimed  at  subverting  the  established 
systems  of  the  healing  art,  and  producing   such   thorough 
and  important  innovations    as  should  exteiminate  half  the 
diseases  which  afflict  mankind— to  find  at   length-  this  con^ 
ceiled  practitioner,  this  lover  of  novelties,  divesting  himself 
of  the  fanta^ic  visions  of  his  distempered  brain^  and  plod* 
ding  on  quietly  and  contentedly  in  the  footsteps  of  bis  wiser 
predecessors. 

POETRY. 

We  come  now  to  a  region  which  is  genemlly  banrca  df 
every  thing  ttmi  can  delight>  and  where  the  critic  has  it 
rarely  in  \xi»  power  to  employ  the  language  of  praise.    Wf 
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are  baj^f^  to  ^^cept  l.o^  Byron,  who#  in  the  lighter  ie-- 
fMirtaients  c>f /poetrj,  has  maoiteated  the  da>vn  of  talents, 
which,  when  experiejace  shall  have  enlarged  his  knowledge, 
and  laatuijLy  of  years  cprrected his  judgment,  may^  \^q^  ex* 
pected  to  shine    with  no  common  hjslre. 

A  sixth  translator  oF  Danle  has  lately  appeared  in  the 
person  oi  Mr.  Howard*  His  version  is  much  in^e.rior  to' 
that  of  Mr.  Carey,  and  its  priaeipal  feature  is  its  abm* 
dance  in  plagiarisift. — Mr.  Hogg,  t^e  Ettri<;»  Sliepherd,  is  the 
next  that  presents  himself,  in  a  wo^k  inMtled  the  ^  Moon*- 
tain  Bard/  This  humble  and  uncultivated  servant  of  the 
Mioses  IS  entitled  tp  a  considerable  share  of  that  desci'iptioa 
of  conimendajtion  which  has  been  so  liberally  bestowed  9a 
BJoom field, —The  '  Progress  of  Love,'  by  Mr.  Masters, 
^evf^  the.  author,  to  be  possessed  of  many  of  th^  quajiftea* 
tipn^'  requisite  for  forn^ng  a  poet.  His  judgment,  taste,  and' 
gpod.sease,  are  eminently  conspicuous  -,  the  giowi  of  gentua 
pervades  many  parts  (d  the  work  ;  his  lauguageaad  versi* 
Acatjofi  are  liable  .to  no  objectioos,  and  we  have  a  rig^t  to 
e^tpect  much  from  his  future  produptions.-r-Some  person, 
who  has  sheiwrn  a  certain  degree  of  sense  in  keeping  his* 
name  u  secret^  has  translated  the  Elegies  of  Pedo  Albino* 
va^nus^  a  writer  of  the.  Augusl^an  age,  whose  aame  is  once 
m^ntiooed. by; Horace.  Hu  elegies,. at  lea&t  what  are  here 
furnished,  were  not  worth  translating,  and  if  they  were, 
the  present  author  wa$  not  competent  to  the  iask,-*-Mr.  Fit^  • 
thom^s*s  ^  Ti;an8lation  of  the  Epistles  of  Ovid,'  mayolwn: 
a  certain  portion  of  qualified  praise,  some  passages  being 
rendered  both  with  spirit  and  fidelity. <*-^Mr.  Smitbers'^  Poem 
of  '  Affection,'  is.  adorned .  with  beautiful  plates,  and  reaches 
the .  lotwest  s|age  of  poetical  deo^erit^ 

NOVELS. 

In/this  dreary  region  of  literature,  we  have  to  disttngaish 
one  or  two  spots,  which  though  not  of  first  rate  beantjor 
verdare,  yet  ^rve  to  enliven  the  uniformity  of  the  desert* 
Israeli's  *  Romances'  will  not  be  read  without  lively  pleasuire. 
The  Eastern  romance  is  entitled  to  the  preference,  and  is 
enriched  with  much  taste  and  fancy^-— 'Corinna'is  disfigured 
with  a  thousand  absurdities,  but  the  genius  of  Madame  de 
Stael,  which  all  must  admire,  is  perceptibJe. — Mr.  Latbom 
has  taken  Tom  JcTnes  for  his  mode),  and  is  of  course  inferior 
to  his  great  prototype.  But  his  '  Gabriel  Forrester'  is  ma- 
terially  better  than  most  of  the  modern  novels, — We  were 
glad  10  see  a  transiatioti  of  ^e  romance  of  ^  Palmerin  of 
l^hgland,'  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Soutbcy,  who  has  before 
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giTCn  a  vcTsimr  of  Amadis  de  Gau/tb  the  pubfrc.  The  cf^ 
kbrrty  of  these  two  romances  wih  be  familiar  to'  eVery  one 
who  has  read  Don  Qtiixote,  as  being  the  only  IWo  that  the 
enrffte  thought  woithy  of  berng  preserved  from  the  library 
%i  th«  kuight  of  La  Mancha^ 

i;»UC£>(.LA29£OU5^ 

''  M^Haom^r,  tecretafy  to  the  Imperial  Le^^ion  at  Coi*- 
•Cvotmopie^  discovered  at  Cdiro  an  Arabic  pnblieatron, 
said  io  hare  been  frritten  a  ihoosand  years  ago,  on  the  sub- 
ja«t  e4'  the  ancier»t  Egyptian  hrerog>ypbic8.---lt  is  no* 
^^nbliflhed  iti  an  Engli»b  drew,  wtvA  rs  a  most  eartoos  aad 
intoresting  performance,  corrtainFffg  a  tolerably  imeHigiWe 
tey  to  the  singular  science  of  hiepoo;lyphix5s.-^HoggV 
*  Practio»l  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  She^p/  ^e  wanhlj^ 
vecomoiend  to  the  attention- of  farmers,  as  the  woifh  of  an 
boneat  and  rntellrgent  sliepherd,  KBlte  gifted  w4th  science, 
but  endowed  with  a  large  portion  ofsocmdjudgtnenf'and  ao*' 
ewrale  observation. — The  '  Elements  of  AgTJeal^ore,'  by  Mr. 
INaisfnitb,  is  a  more  smentific,  ^nd  iheriefore  a  iess  iiseffi) 
work,  and  ihe  practical  farmer^vill  be  itiAieed  to  beliete 
tbat  a  very  large  portion  of  it  is  but  reniolely  connected 
wilh  ihe  business  of  agrpeakure.-* Bourne's  *'  Qa^etlecr^ 
vr ill  teadi  geography  in  the  most  a«i using  and  instruclive 
nmnner,  by  assoeiatirig  each  place  with  historieal  or  bib*^ 
graph»eai  recoHect'rons.— Cbalirr<»r»s  *  Caledonia,*  taken  » 
a  tbesauras  of  jCal«donian  antiquarian  matter,  is  >  a  w^A 
eet tainly  of  considerable  value ;  but  the  JiegBgenee  or 
ignorance  of  the  author  has  dcfonmed  it  with  many  innfy 
ottraoifs,  unpardonable  in  a  wiriter  who  eiHjoy^  »o  ma*>y 
opportunities  of  acquiring  4nforffiation>  from  whi«b' other* 
are  debarred. 

Such  arc  the  principal  publications  which  have  exercised 
oftr  cirilieal  induatry  during  the  last  four  montha.  Ma«y 
pltfnpbleis  and  smat^r  works,  might  also  be  mentioned  wilh 
applause, :but  their  fugili\'«  nature  induces  us^  to  pass  them 
over  in  silence,  it  being  our  object,  in  this  digest^  to' 
appreciate  summarily  such  works  only  as  from  the  inopoy* 
tanceof  their  subjects,  or  their  real  or  fencied  merit,  maj 
put  in  a  ciaiui  to  more  than  temporary  fame. 


=^ 


\  '  A  pigest  pf  Politics,       ^   \ 

.  •  PRJXOiPALtT  BOMESTIC^  FOR   IHB  LAST  FOUR  MOfftH«:'. 

SINCE  our  last  digest  was  written  the  war  has  assumed* 
character  of  more  leracily  and  baibarisml    The  inveterate 
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l)el^gerc«ts,  not  coBtented   wilh  tbeir  rfcipfocal  1>osiniitief« 

«eeai  deJeonined  to  wreak  tlxeir  vengeance  on  every  powec 

that  still  chen.shes the;  spiTitot'  auait^  and  \he*  love  of  peoee. 

England   has  pillaged   Uie  (naWne  ai)d/$et  fire  toibe  -cn^iNLaL 

-of  Penmark,  -not  because  she  had  aosy  proof  that  Sf^uvAdA  . 

would, but  merely  vbecause  she  supposed  it  |)osaible.thaX  J5esj- 

ai ark  might,  te    induced    by  ei re um stances  to  5uppc*rit  the 

interests  of  Fraooe.     Bibt  are  tbe  po^mbilitJti^s  of  injury,  witb- 

outfftny  acLiiial  proof  that  injury  is  either  meditated  ordesigneK^ 

la  justify    the  enormities    of  ncferciJess  hostility?  Jn  ihair 

answer  to  the  Rju^sian  nDanifesto^  our  miaistece  confers  l\uA 

ihj^  armament   which  carried  fire  and  jsword  into  the  IslaoA 

of  Zealand,  was  originally  intended  to  co-operate  wiib  iiiMsia. 

gainst  Fra^jice^     Eut  when  the  peace  of  Tilsit  rendered  ik 

impo€^ible  for  ii«  to  assist  Ru5sia,what  were  the  circamstaftbejs 

wbich   could  justify  us<  in  ^ttaciving  DeDmarJc?  Wbeir«re 

^ould  no  longer  use  that  armament  as  a  oaeanii  ot'aiinojranoeid 

onr  epemie*^  why  should  we  eaiploy  it  as  an  iBfitrumeofc-df 

aggression  oi^pm*  friends?  Ouji  iXiiaist^Fs  have  wit  produced 

a  single  particle  of  evidence  beyond  their,  own  dogaaatic 

assertions  that  Denmark   had   project^   ati^y  alliance  mHk^ 

Vv'4X^Q&  against  the  in i erects  of  liiaigland.     Aii  lha(  tbey  ^aoi 

^ay  is^  that  it  was  a  possible  i^vejit;  but  if  we  are  to  ttct^i* 

t\\^  l>ar^ possibilities  <?t'  bostilitfif,  we  must  forever  he  at  vtr^ar 

wi^b  every  oatiaD  that:  has  .eiljie*  an  army  or  aflef»t.     Whew 

i¥e  cio^einn   i\\^  conduct  of  the  English  go\«rnfiiei>t,  w^;. 

must  CiK press  eq^al  or   greater  r€:probativ>n  of  the  Faeuold.. 

,For  Jiuoiiaparte  declared  he  had  decreed  the  exlirp^ti^n  of 

ibe  Portuguese  g<>vernment,  because  tbat  government  ha<4 

refused  to  ratify  the  cpiifiscation  of  English  property  atsd  the 

iqaprisoni^eBt  of  the  EnglisJu  The  pretext  which  Buonapante 

employed  on  thij?  occasion  deserves,  on  tbe  score  ofmor^k^  «t 

much  applause  as  thai  which   has  been  .us«i  by  the  English 

government  tojustiiy  tl^eir^treacheroua  attack  on  the  Danifeia 

capital,  ;  Denmark  rei'used  to  listen  to  tbe  unjust  deinanid*?; 

o|  Engband  a^s  Portugal  did  to  those  of  Ffance;  and  it  is  djt^*- 

ficult  on  this  o^qasioa  Co  &ay  vvhetlier  most  abhorrence  hi^ 

d^ie  to  the-cabioet  of  England  or  of  France.     Indeed   ibe 

I'^^i  governments^seem  lately  to  have  been  aojciously  stririwe 

which  shall  outstrip.theotbev' in  tbe  career  of  cruelty  uji^l 

injustice.     There  was  a  time  when  we  thought  that  the  piv^- 

(eminence  in  a  vicious  and  unprincipled  policy  bfloag^d    U'. 

France  ;  hut  recent  experience  has  shewn  that  our  pr.esen! 

ministry  are  at  least  on  a  lev<4  with  Talleyrand  and  his  c(><j  i 

jutors,. not  indeed  ii^  mental  fitrengtlvbitt  in    Maohi^iveb.i:! 

contrivance.  ,^ 

It  is  not  less  true  in  pwblic  than  in  private  life^  in  ihe  int«\--. 
course  of  natioiiss  than  of  individuals^  that  oue  act  of  retahciriu- 
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leads  to  aaoiber;  and  that  on  a  comgH^ieiisiNre  view  bdtimly 
of  aiovality  but  po)ic;y^  a  system  of  action  fotifidefi  on  xh^ 
prUicipie  of  re?enge  is  as  fooUsb  and  perDtcious  in  the  coo*- 
duct  of  nationaas  of  individuals.     Ti:iat  Teoipocrity  of  cteadly 
rancour  whicli  exists  betvreen  the  courts  of  G  real  BrUain^aMl 
of  France^  has  instigated  tbem  to  impose  oneifestvictionon 
the  trad<)  of  neutrals  after  linolher,  to  barase  ibtraby  aiic- 
cessive  vexatioosi  aod  to  load  than  wkh  repeal  incygnrities ; 
till  eveiy  neatral  po^i^ery  that  might  mitigate  the  evils  of  w^ 
seems  likely  to  be  precipkated    into  that   abyss    of*  de» 
struction  which  is  prepared  i>y  tbe  unreleDtiog  focy  of  the 
belligerents.     If  any  neutral  vessel  which  has  touched  at  a 
British  port^  though  only  from  stress  of  weather^  abouM 
enter  the  harboum  t>f'France>  l^r  cargo  is  io  be  confiscated 
and  her  crew  to  be  imprisoned.     And  on  tbe  cootl'ary  Oreat 
iJ^itaiB  declares  that  every  neutral  vessel  vriach  'w  found'oi. 
tering  a  French  ^jort,  without  Having  coai^  kaaiiiedialely 
from  Great  Britain^  shall   be   liable  to  capiure  cis  laci#fol 
prize.     In  su.eha  stale  of  things>  neutrals*  are  reduced  to 
what  maybe   called  &  dilemma  of  destrnction^     W-hatener 
course  they  adopts  spoliation  and  eaiptivity  stare   them  is 
the  face.    Under  the  conflicting  probtlwlMms  of  fitglaoAranll 
of  France,  the  cotomerce  of  those  powers  who  i&ie  in  d  staw- 
of  amity  with   the  belligerents,  is  placed  under  an  interdict 
of  extermination.     No  neutral  can  any  longer  expofienee 
either  respect  or  security'on  the  ocean;  whicb^  iftifm  pre* 
sent  state  of  barbarian  warfare  continues,  wiH  soou  be*  cover* 
ed    with  piratical  instead   of  neutral  ships.     £aterpri«ing 
robbery  will  be  substituted  for^mercantHespecul^ion.     The 
sea  will  swarm  with   marauders  as  it  did  before  the  rdatkms 
of  justice  were  acknowledged  among  natioas.  Ofthat^st^si 
of  unlimited  outrage  which  has  begun  to  be  pracfaaedon  tbe 
ocean,the  guilt,  though  not  inclusively  conftoed  to^Eoglandv 
must  at  least  be  thought  to  belong  as  much  to  Eogland'  as 
to  France.     The   restrictions  which  we  have  from  the  beu 
ginning   imposed  on  the  intercourse  of  neutral*  with  tbe 
enemy  have  cimsed  diverse  modes,  of  retaliation  on  tile  pari 
of  France  whicli  have  again  engendered  a  sprrH  of  oMHre 
infuriated  animosity  in  the  councils  of  Great  Britain*  •  We 
have  always  been  of  opinion  that  the  commerce  of  neutcals 
ought  to  be  unfettered  with  restricbions.     Tbe  calamities  of 
war  are  gceat  enough  of  themselves,  and  why  should  ween^ 
crease  them  b5'  superfluous  aggravations  ?  It^will  be  sa^dT;  wi4 
you  allow  a  neuti*al  state  to  supply  your  enpmy-  with  mi(tt«^ 
stores  i  We  will  answer  this  question  by   asking  in  retuni, 
when,  in  all  the  wars  which  have  occurred  between  ^Franlcc 
and  England,  did  France  ever  make  peace  for  want  of  steel 
for  swords,  of  iron  for  muskets,  or  of  gun-powder  for  ammu* 
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nition?  If  notwithstanding  all  the  accumulated  wrongs  which 
wehavecoramittedin  our  endeavours  to  prevent  neutrals  from 
supplying  our  enemy  with  what  we  call  the  contraband  of  war, 
that  enemy  can  always  obtain  a  sufficient  supply^  notwkh- 
stantjingour  utmost  prohibitions,  why  should  we  distress  the 
tidde  of  our  friends  in  order  to  do  a  fancied  injury  to  our  foes  ? 
Though  France  has  clamoured  for  the  doctrine  that  free 
ships  make  free  goods,  yet  she  has  in  practice  violated  that 
doctrine  at  least  as  much  as  Great  Britain.  But  whatever 
may  have  been  the  violations  of  this  principle  by  Britain  or 
by  France,  we  have  no  more  doubt  of  the  moral  truth  than 
we  have  of  the  political  wisdom  of  the  proposition.  But  in 
the  present  turl^id  and  corrupt  state  of  human  affairs^  it  is  vain 
to  expect  that  nations-  will  conform  to  maxims  which  are 
eiilier  morally  true  or  politically  wise,  when  any  immediate 
object  i&  to  t)e  obtained  or  any  temporary  end  to  be  answered 
by  their  violation.  We  are  however  politicians,  not  of  the 
Machiavehan,  but  of  the  Moral  school;  and  we  have  not  yet 
iearned^like  Mr.  Cobbett  and  his  partiz'ans,  that  power  con- 
stitutes riglit ;  or  that  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  relations  of 
justice  is  opposite  to  the  real  and  permanent  interests  of 
nations*  The  reason  why  we  respected  the  principles  of 
Mr.  Pitt  80  much  less  than  those  of  Mr.  Fox,  was  that  the 
former  were  little  more  than  a  supple*  accomodation  of 
ofnnions  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  while  the  lattep 
were  essentially  incorporated  with  the  great  and  immutable 
truths  of  justice  and  humanity^  It  appears  to  us  that  the 
intercourse  which  subsists  between  neutrals  and  other  states 
in  time  of  peace,  ought  to  experience  no  interruption  in 
tiwie  of  war.  For  the  relation  between  a  neutral  and  any 
tw^tellige rents,  is  not  altered  by  their  reciprocal  hostilities. 
A  neutral  still  continues  friendly  to  both  ;  and  if  her  trade  in 
particular  circumstances  should  be  more  advantageous  to 
oneof  the  parties  than  to  the  other,  yet  neither  is  excluded  ' 
from  the  benefits.  The  very  idea  of  neutrality  is  opposite  to 
that  of  preference;  and,  if  a  neutral  shew  wo  w/idtf€  pr^cr- 
euce  to  our  enemy,  we  have  no  reason  to  complain.  Why 
should  not  America  or  any  other  neutral  be  allowed  to  send 
hei*  produce  where  it  will  fetch  the  highest  price  ?  If  two 
individuals  disagree,  are  they  justified  in  rendering  their 
quarrel  ruinous  to  a  third  who  is  no  party  in  the  dispute,  but 
who  is  willing  to  carry  on  a  friendly  correspondence  with 
both  ?  The  ocean,  as  we  have  said  in  another  place  (see  C.  R. 
for  December,  442;)^  appears  to  usas  a  vast  highway  which 
was  designed  by  Providence  to  facilitate  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  On  this  liquid  road,  which  man  is  at  no  expence  to 
keep  in  repair,  and  which  is  wide  enough  to  admit  the  traffic 
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of  all  the  w^orld,  one  nation  cart  in  point  of  justice,  which  we 
never  view  as  dJFjoincd  from  policy,  possess  no  rights  which 
are  not  comindn  to  the  rest.  Maritime  rights  are  one 
and  the  same  to  all  mankind  who  have  ships  to  launch  oa 
the  ocean.  And  if  two  maritime  stated  have  so  little  wisdom 
or  bO  little  virtue  as  to  engage^ in  the  havock  of  war,  on  what 
ground  can  they  pretend  to  impede  the  traffic  of  nations  with 
whom  thej^  are  both  at  peace?  Butin  the  sore  and  irritable  state 
of  men's  minds,we  know  that  these  considerations  will  be  re- 
jected with  disdain  ;  and  that  the  clamours  of  prejudice, 
6f  ignorance,  of  cruelty^  and  injustice  will  be  loud  enough  ta 
drown  the  still  small  voice  ot  tender  charily  and  of  dispas- 
sionate truth.  We  can  however  find  solace  in  the  old  adage 
that '  magna  est  Veritas  et  prevalebit.' 

We  are,  and  in  these  evil  limes  we  are  proud  of  confess- 
ing th^t  we  are,  enemies  to  war  and  friends  to  peace.  We 
should  feelourselves  thebasestof  hyjjocrites  if  we  affected  la 
believe  in  the  christian'doctrine,  while  we  abetted  the  horrors 
of  war.  No  christian  govern  ment,  and  such  ourgoTernmeot 
professes  to  be,  can  ever  be  justified  in  undertaking  -any  war 
but  that  which  is  exclusively  confined  to  self-defence.  AH 
wars  of  aggression.,  whatever  may  be  their  object,  are  cri* 
ininal  ana  unchrirtian.  To  fast  and  pray  and  to  implore 
thie  Succour  of  heaven  in  such  wicked  proceedings  is  to 
blaspheme  the  moral  government  of  God.  But  let  us  ask; 
IS  this  war  which  has  afready  occasioned  so  vnRny  solemn  firsts 
and  which  still  threatens  more,  strictly  defensive.^  Had 
ambition,  had  avarice,  had  rhe  spirit  of  selfishness  and  the 
lust  of.tyranny  itself,  no  share  in  the  production  } ^e  leave 
this  to  be  answered  by  the  consciences  of  those  whom  it 
may  concern  ! !  !  But  whatever  cVrcumstances  of  extenua- 
tion there  tiaay  have  been  in  the  war  which  we  have  been 
Waging  against  France,  we  are  most  fearfully  itdpressed 
with  this  conviction,  that  the  war  into  which  we  have  pre- 
cipitated Denmark,  was  never  yet  exceeded  in  the  annals^ 
Of  iniquity.  In  any  war  in  which  we  may  be  engaged>  the 
impression  that  it  is  just  is  necessary  to  increase  the  alacritj 
With  which  it  is  waged  :  and  thus  to  aid  in  the  success. 
But  in  the  war  against  I>ennlark  there,  is  hardly  a  man 
either  in  the  army  or  the  fleet  whose  mind  is  so  besotted  or 
whose  heart  is  so  depraved  as  not  to  know  and  not  to  feel, 
that  our  hostility  towards  that  country  commenced  in  cru- 
elty and  injustice. 

We  know  that  the  cry  of  peace,  peace  is  very  nn- 
genial  to  the  ears  of  those  vultures,who  fatten  o;i  the  carrioa 
of  war.  But  we  are  glad  to  find  that  that  ciy  is  becommg  ge- 
neral, and  that,  if  the  war  be  continued,  it  is  likely  to  swell 
into  a  sound  that  must  not  only  be  heard  i)ut  be  obeyed. 
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Hunger  an^  !J\irst,  qpid  and  pafccdf>^s,  will  not  io^p^^^tlj 
yefy  op  the'rhetorixral  .assertion  of  miuist^rs  ^hat  t!^  pour^try 
is  flourishing  and  that  all  is  welJ^  riieir  flippant. oratory  wil) 
DO);  stop  the  cravings  of  appetite  ii<i|r  efl^e  ^hp  io^pre&sipiv^ 
of  sense,.  We  have  always  thoqght  that  there  npv^r  fjfm 
l)e  a  niore  favourable  opportuni^ty  for  making  pefit*«  tha}\ 
uiepres€2it .  Tl]e  no^i)  which  existed  ten  ye^rs  ^o,  yva%  ipor^ 
favourable  for, fjeace  witii  frapce  thap  the  present  now  ;  an4 
'the presmt  now'is  tnor,o  promising  than  the  no^  whjcii  >Bay 
apriye  in  any  future  iim,e.  It  is  wi^r,  as  Mr »  Fox  often  ier 
marked.  It  is  war  and  not  peace  which  has  mad^  prance 
\vt)at  she  is.  JJer  a^gf^ndizement  has  always  been  in  pro- 
portion to  the  conti'iJu.^'nq^9f  hostilities  ^i?d  to  the  nMOiber 
of  her  enemies.  The,  piiccesgive  coaliliops  which  GreajL 
Britain  has  either  instigated  or  bribed  >gai|?st  F^rapce,  hay« 
laid  the  whole  jcontinent  pro^trate^at  hjer  feet.  As  we  bav^ 
so  Jopg  tried  the  experiment  pf  war,  aad  fquod  it  not  only 
s6  ban-en  of  ^ood,  bp^  ?o  pregn^rj^  with  pvil,  )et  ns  at  least 
try  the  oppo^lie  experiment  of  pe^c«.  p4^ace  ^nder  any 
|:ircumst^nGes.can  [mvdiy  be  so  disastrous  aif  war  ;  for  peace^ 
|f  it  be  regajf-ded  qi^]y  *^s  t|ie,^|ess^tioq.9f  slaughter  and  a 
^sabbath  from  th^  shecjcling  of  blpod^  must  be  considered  a* 
|i  |;ood  of  no  prdin^ry  kiufiv  W^  knov»r  JDioUfid  that  tb«> 
lives  of  m(?n  ^xe  recHpoed  (or  little  ^r  oothii^g.  in  the  caljcu^^ 
Jations  of  our  mercenary  politicians;  l?ut  ;yv'^  c^n«pt  look 
>vith  such  profpund  apathy  ^^  our  wise  ^ini^tf ri  on  th« 
murder  of  war.  If,  therefore,  the  peac^  wbicb  |ve  make 
should  afford  oqly  a, brief  ii^.tejrr^ptioQ  to  the  ravage  fnd 
destruction  of  this  sang uii;i,ary  c;onflict,  yre  sjioulrf  hail  it  an  ^. 
poon,  which  we  pu^ht  gptpfuJly  to  receiye  j-.ather  than  cw 
temptuously  to  reject..  Aad  pf  tbis  we^e  cpiivinGeid,  tbf^l, 
notwithstapdihg  the  ^mbijtiQu  of  JJdpf^pa^^p,  if  w«  will  mak« 
peax:e  with  him  in  tjie  spirit  of  peace,  and  i)ot  plefi^  p*r 
ainity  with  one  handj,  wbde  ^'e  aim  «^  dagger  ^t  hi^  bjearf 
>vith  the  other,  the  peijce.  which  ^e  make  ijaay,  b^-as  p^v^ 
inapent,  nay  is  hfcely  to  be  more  permanent  tba»  any  pe#Ci?^ 
jyhich  we  ever  madi^  with  any  of  ijje  Qjpiatian  kings.  Wfeil^ 
we  ^re  perpetually  i^asperiitiog  the  fjery  t^u^pfprai^^em  o( 
Bonaparte  by  npy  aggrt^si^i^s  of  hof^iWiy,  yv^  cowiplaia 
that  he  has  an  invincible  repijgoaiJCje  Ip  f)ij^e.  BuJt  W9 
have  ney^r  yet  fa,ir]y  ffipd  whetl^er  be  l?e  ^villing  to  rewair) 
at  peace.  \Ve  f}p  iipjt  j^i  Jcupw  yiketber.  bis  «momalou« 
cpnstiUiti.oj9  dp  not  upiip  |he  flailijtafy  ardour  of  Alexander 
*vjil)  the  paci/}cjm)pei?8ijt)e8  9f  Ang^stu^. 

Oyr  ^iuist^f^s^eflarfd^  j^  <b^ir,Mqs^er  to  the  Ru$siaji 
n>aaj/estp,  ^tii^^  Iney  Wfef<e  >vi)U9g  ^tp  ippke  peaoe  oo  an 
9d,g>i^sible  Wis.       ^pvy,  j^  ^^r    j^  di^p^I,  the  geoerai 
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ibeHef  thtil  they  are  uowilliag  U^m^kt^kfsktftwvikf^hi^, 
it  would  have  .been  bigbly   gratify idg 'Ko.tte^  4:$dli  116* j^  if 
they,  were  iogctiu^rfjr  to  eonfess  th«*ba|b  on  Wbicjfr4&ey 
>i^re  ready  to  treat.     We  shoold  thM  dei^jf' bel^'^be- 
4her:weoagbt  to  impute  to  them  ortiy^ttoMpkrHLfhe^^ilt 
of  protracted  irar.  '  If  the  conditibna  of  the  "p^a^  #Sich 
they  proposed,  were,  according  to  Uh<^-  wile  ^kJ^^eiCioa 
^f  Mr.  Fox>  feoiprocaUy  advatitflgeoatr    to  'tbe*  Mllige« 
deot^i^tbey  woald  probably  experience'  a \:favdtt^bl€l^  r^%^p- 
lion  ootioitlyiatbis  ooontiy  but  to  F/aoc^*  'BtitrT^^feey 
aboold  be  eontefiiptuottsiy  rejected  by  l^ '  Fmnob  ^^bfHin* 
snei^ii  Mrttbout  any  other  propotalt  ^  f^  and  Howeii^AIe 
nQcommodatibn  being  offered  in  tbeiv  itead^  wiHA'^te^ii'  is 
.    tbem  vfitb  a  drop  of  itritisb  bWd  ia  bis  iremi  \^0  Mr^d 
noH  '  oheerfally  subiitiit  to  the  eoBtinnvince  of  a- i^at^^-^lbe 
evilrof  which  were  to  be  ascribed  iiolely  tb  tbel  loty^p^iable 
obstiaaey,    the  anmitigated    rancdor^afld  aba  tofdndAIe 
hO&tilitiy  of  France  ^rBctttiU  the  aphit  of  at  j^ifib- Sis. 
poaitioB  hi  the  present  feuitiisteri is  mabifestedin   a  -nibttiier 
^oottlear  bo  be  auetakeo,  we  maKunpilte  to  Ibelr^  flatly'^ iind 
their  wiekednestas  aiucbBsto  tbe  detrdat iDg^^attfbil^i^  of 
ibe  F^dncb  emperor,  the  priTationtt  which  x^e^at^lj'^ttnd 
the  ev^lii  voder  wbiob  we  groan.    We  have  laMy  tii^^S  it 
.   a^setleid  that  mini^tebs   have  opened  atlegoldfttM>n'<4i^ith 
JFranee;  and  we  hearlrly  Hope  that  they  wWtMdd€^  it 
wiifa' sincerity;  and  want  neither  hc^ityaortldebl''^ to 
^rlngit^toabappy  tennination.     '  -  j   n  >  !.* 

:h  would  be  diffiotltior  the  adrocatea  ^f  the  war-teHoa 
>  to  .shew  what   advaiat8ge9  can  be  obtiitaed  by  fha*  ^eto* 
tiooance :.  oif  the  w«r.whicb  maynot  ifa  a  grasrter  ^^l-ee 
'undat alosaeap^isebe'  procored  by  peace.     Is'  tbe^.ex* 
ttettnofi'of.oommense  itbe  object  which  ioflamea  ooi  f^« 
^tetoit  military pi^peositiesf  Has  tiot  the  protraetioti<tf^  diis 
JVMirderoQS  cbnAtct  caused  oolr  ships  to  be  excluded  'ftt>m 
J  a^fv  poirt  iti>:'£Qiiop^  so  that  we  can  bfirdly  dispdda'of 
Mia  hale  ,of  goecb  whhottt  first  crossiog  the  AjHantie?'  But 
.oar  ine)0char>t8.baTe  iately  ftmnd  aiaine  of  wealth  itf  the 
/jBtraaiiiki   We  ikrish  that  ivsnay  not  disappoint  their  e^c* 
^^taftio^is^ii  Bat  iwe»baae  never^yet  beard  that  the  pi«ittuc^  of 
.othcifiamily  of  &a9Mxa  was  associated  with  a^y  tel^^ 
-n^api^ityi^^naisoiMl  improveiiiem,  ii«lth  ttte  e)cteAaiotf  of 
>i^c)uitiireaiidctoiiUKefoe,.or  with  My  of  >vfaose  anl^^ti^a- 
rtldiailaHn/libeuonditftaof  aoctety^hkmgl 
'.I  t^ffpriae)i>r  vigour. to  exertion  f  Wb«iiba»'  thi4  'h^tis^W 
u.Bniganz^iihMiff for  P^ntiigal  i  And  it'  it  liM^'  td "do^aiiire 
h/ttt  therlBraailsf*  Iribecwany  people : in >£uV6]peWM^*le- 
^t«Qioi^  Hutb  6Aib^>  mote  pmilymdiMiMtihtJkikr^^b^  ^lidre 
besotted  in  ignorance  tbu  ^tbe   Portugiie2se )  Were  not 
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jkbese  <jtt%lilk*..iij€  origiiid  produclT' df  thw?  c3ot*rt;  iod  iire 
ibfiy  not  lywly:^  j^e.  transported  with'  ihii  'courirfn^ffli  ^the 
mo|[hcitvcoiHitiy^.^t@'therenlooi«at?  WWmhe  KJoirrt  olf  »ftlir- 
(tl»gal  display  moifOrlwrlae  m  Aafi^rica  tban  in  Europe. ">  Will 
the^yd  iH)e*oABf|tg(in9ft<wthteh  hbi»  treiigioo^ly'  nurnitai^ed 
.tli«i  iD^i«ki(ijf|io^rthe  T4igu8,  reifi£<}l  libvjrty  of  ctlrtsoidace 
o^tAbefiv^r  W^t|||$tAu9iizpn$f '    ..       *  -  '  '         :   ^     ' 

.  ^  IfweHiakis  p«$c»vwilh  iSona^rletdo*  we  think  xhiat  ©ur 
,ioi€fQlkI  seoti/ily  *  will  be  le»»  thiwi'ntris*  d«fiiig  \lrsif*h  fe'or 
docfr  oal  that  -secfriigr  dsepend  oa  the  cdurngeiSt''  BritOfis  ? 
qfv  the  npmh  of  Ir^d^'llmiatiidiaieitfoerr  bo«onft9  ^tnui  k  it 
not  the  k)v6  of  t|^ic<^Uttii4on  that^viriU  caiwe  theffi^to^pp^de 
O'dfterfiit^d  i^ttaH^.ttQ  a  forcbga  foe  f  J'h^e  ^rc  prin- 
cifiieA^f  i^&dei^oe^  ^w^kh;  tf  dnrt(gq««Pmn«hr'  ^oir  a 
due.  regard  to.  i^i^itihls  of  thfe  sMjtct,  if  th^  ^udyUo 
reliever^alh^  ihan e(>pr^>  tvail  Abalish'in  the  trsktiqliMNty 
ol^P&6^af)e  evtentnpre  Iban  in  Ibetliirin  of  war.  '  Dt^me  tkiu. 

.  gioe  tha^if  ¥tMi^m^%  penes  <tith  vsio  day^  ^i^  mtt'be 
ik^y  tQ  tnmlv.u% 0^041  r  guard  mtiid  mteek  ut  ivirbe»'>nve  tre 

-^il|W(iaf6d?  Bui*««tioiiioffi>eet»eb'piwctiteit  in  tbe'tise' 
<4  ^M^  eafi  nef?er  he  unprepated.' .  -Were  the  maw  o(  the 
popu|iatioi»  'di^l^pl'wied  ia;lbe-ruditneiiM  of  wan^,  the"«oetoy 

,  ^igbt  )Md..fift^rtbou«ftndfittefii;  oir^  fiver  idiffii»eat'  pokni  of' 

b  Uie  j<poaH^>ibobt|btt«i^'iible.io  adtattce  twenty  mii^into 
t^^^uftryw.    Hoftt^dt  ^rarriors  anii^atcd  b!)f  enthmi^m  ^ 
t  a9d°|)(i^pered  to^efeo^  tbeir  dltero  aad  .thftir  bc^rltlsv  to 
the  last  extremity  would  meet  theor  ai'ieveiry  meppdf  4^e 

-If^j^  •  Even  in^iiiiH^pf/pdaeefio  i&r^forbe  <;ould  w^l   be 

:Wll4^eled  in  luebsterecy  at^to  patttlsiie'ehamiei  and'^S^imde 

i]»t)y6Ufprise.'    Aad  ritmil  bc^iove  09  to  'anraitgriautlr  a 

.  §y«tem  of  dei^OQce  as^wilteitaUe  v»\b'  m^'^ker^'tiuwsi^itff^U 

.  lectJargeaMiMesof  force  <witfaiofdeiteiiif-. given »pmiis/no 

•  iNe  yi^^pared  agaioat  erery  ^«»»ei^p^riy  W;  tr^aabtejrcAnvtir^ 
piise  ^ndtO'opfjfoae^tbe  briafely  fteot^of  buittte  to^l^.  wie- 
])ijwhereter4iei»ay  lawi.  rlot>ta  owidlude  :tti€  pmtnt 
var  on  eqaitable  terns/,  became « vwe  anamfrlud  m(i  the 

.  treacberoua  oaacbinatbita:  oft  jPraote  dmriBg  peam^'  i#  to 
confess  onr  foUy  or  our  imbeotliiyj  kei^  hesiebn^^to 
iHtiinale  that  tbe  g<>veroatei^  is  inkii  teal  t ait  the  ^^iNifle^ 

.  aadlbbatUie'peoplo^aiieiMi^QiBynguaBdc^ttiaa)ppfsaAOO^of 
tbe  government,  i  For  wbile  thettineasiNwfctofithii^  gOf|«9o- 
ment  are  such  as  to  ccactltate  ibeiaiffiectidusxrf *tMi^«ppie, 
while  jM^e^vetpninpl:  abemnwre  wjUiagnefs  taextendiHiiin 
tOf  abifdffeitthe:  libetftf  of /the  aidbjeet^  while  ^cactm^Wf  is 
p^actpedt  Md  90  reasonable  .npfiannii  ta;dMidd{>.a<.9vaAof 

.  adamant. wiU  befOpfioa^,  toncveryiioilader  in  <tha'bear0bf 
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of  the  gdreiDQtetit  k  nbt  ^b  fts^olcl^cfl^^tbe^gilifeful  eiilbii« 
smsni  of  tb^  people>  wfaere  the  people  are  treated  mor^  like 
beasts  of  burthen  than  m  beiog^  eodued  with  reason^  anil 
boro  for  immortality;  tberei  the  governmeot^  conscious  of  its 
iiMbe^tyi,m^y^w^i]|  ^boiit  ^iifpidiwi»^|M|i4iA«efla^^i^^9^ 
Bounty  in  peace  aa  wetlas  war.     What  slandiAg  armies  can 

^  do^  where  the  governments  to  which  they  belong  are  not 
fQPuded  in  the  aSeotions  or  the  peopk,  has  been  seen 
among  the  nations  of  the  continent.  Those  armies  bate 
vanished  like  shadows  wUKput  strfettgth^  before  thie  JegioTis 
of  4franc^*,>  Of  ibe  coB&deratettr«i^ipaj^kM%C6iLjii  Au^t^ivi 
lkj&^  at  Je^a^  or  at  Briedtand^  not  a  m<M»  felt  tJbM  h<a  'bad  a 
cot^niry  worth  defead^Dg,  or  a  constitution^  wbjpb  beoUgtit 

.  to  shed  hi*  Wood  in o^d^io  pr^sef yaiobisf^ofttoity.  i/Iiegr 
£\qpA  indeed  in  tbeir  ranks  like  compact  pieces  of  ma^ 
chineify;,  bqt  the  enthusi^so)  of  liberty  never  vi|>rjit^d  ip.tl^i 
veins,  Butou  the  gloripos  plaiac^  ,Qf>  Haida^tbj^kpMby^ 
spirit! whtofa  makes  even  tb«  njMileof  cMiilry  a  sDospoe^of  fio- 
ble  exertion,  that  national  enthusiasm  firhiw  J?  C0ff>p<^55^4i<rf 
the  lov^of  Uberty  aedof  ^a  thirst  iorrh^iMiiMM^  dktiineiMiij 
pervaded  like  an  electric  str^m  the  Bjrftt^  n^»kf^•|he 
French  retreated  fi3om  the  shock ;  mi  ^t  memoryt^Q^  W^- 
l^^arle.«FilliQQg;beiiap£essed  wiii^tthefesultv.  ii^i^k  .^iij 
^  Tb^  oid  fovernttes^  of  £arQf>d  wlHcbitFraQoe  hassujpk 
verted, jKerc  feudal  tymrnies^iiot  saittAsW^be jbi1^ilaj?|[^ 
th^  ft^Uugs^of  affiof^r  esJigbteQ^ji|^ir«  .Xhey  m^ifm-Smi^. 
improvement,  and  natiiinf;  worse  oan'  inreli  lie  aiibstltdbd  M 
tbe^r  stead.  Had  they  beea  Worth  defepiUnfr^o.p^fir^ 

iqaaileated  so  little  «re»fet-after^;h«ijrdeslrttetietti    ^p»e-A- 

verctment  of  JStigUnd^  ^hich  ia  ^e^fed  «n  a  Ktio^ip  4)Qpj#r 

1iaie>4^iMM>mQieiioldaan  'thn(gea6ioQfis«8i|iil»ei^^ 

ao#:the  disfriterefl^ed'-affiscttoDr^'thi!!  heart,  aiid%  i^o^A 

npthe,  8ucreniiefedJU>  tb^enemy  witb  ^  th^  same  ^paslhj^ij^di 

cowardice.     If  BonaparAa  should  e«^  effeot««9  issvaatOa-aC 

Englaad,  hewotild  beopoosed-by  a.r^eoC  men  vetjp  dff? 

ferent;  from  those.. wliom  be  had  te^ Ciottife^ti*^^ 

Moravia  ox  Poland.    A"  fc«r  omo  rnid^rndBafaJt^K^km^^e 

:^^9J^^S>I^^  Let  then  th/e  g^avef9^4li}iilF^9|L^ 

^pqcrtry^ai^it  regards, ita^^ofHrn  saeurity^aftd  tyf^b^JtAi^Pil&M 

1  imfffstga^ibk.^barmr^^aiffst  cvtty  asiqfifanlj^efflgafam^^ 

;^rdlij«riJjl^*dnious  in  ^aicKof^agatB^t  Vany •eiwres§,:o*V)^^ 

f  nccMiaage  ratlMr  >  tfh%a^im{MNie'Maiperate  aind  BalutaPjM^tfieM 

ciiviliaiadiisjigioiia  liberty,  witlioM  wUc{|^,in  tSe  fuirsciUflsm 
of  Itba  uxorld,  we  can  nuriMr  to^  bstpgy  aod^cuuted  'OmoBg 
9ijrsjelves,  nor  present  that  iiivincibie  barrier  which  th^ 
*enius  of  Freedom  alone  can  raise  against  an  invading  foe*. 
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the  strictures  of  the,  .      .444 

Elegies  of  AlbinoT.anu*,     , '  ill 

Elementary  principles  of  ^owerpaint*- 

^"?i  f^4f 

Ellen,  Heiress  of  (he  Castlie,  .loz 

Emperor  Of  Russia,  key  to  the  recent, 
conduct  of  the,  ''       3^6 

Enfield's  Dictionary,  4^ 

English  history,  Masercs'  documents  oL 

virfe  Maseres. 
Enqoirirs  as  to  the  best  means  of  imprbv* 
TOg  the  present  system  of  treating  scar- 
ry fevcrS,  4S8 
Epistles,    Fltzthom^s^s   Translation   of 
O^d's,                                        '  iA6 
Essay  on  the  theory  of  money  and   the 
principles  of  coihmerceiWheatWy  ^^i  i y 
Essays  and  transactions  of  the  Hannburgh 
•  Society  for  the  enx:ouTagement  of  usfe^' 
^1  arts  and  sciences,  '  49  > 
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•f  tile,  vide  Dyaattiet. 


CA^RIEL  Forrester,  Jft 

Gazetteer,  Bourne's,  3^^ 

states  of  the  principalitiei  of  MoUftvia 
ftnl  WallM:hta,  rUc  M»Mvn«^ 

Gdarfium  Sidus,  Politifttoitfticv       ^l^ 

GermtDy,  Gmelio's  Flora  of*  4^ 

Gitifort*s  hhtory  of  plantst  47^'  1^  '^^' 
€t€9»\n%  number  and  varietf  of  p^«l^ 
aacfibcd  to  Kveral  causes^  4do«  Umio^ 
rieal  skt  tcli  of  ihc  progrcioolAatarai 
lustoc^y  aMft*oiibe  worka  Ort  the  natuH* 
aiiatsof  Lyons,  481.  ObseivacioDt  'on 
kht  rural  oecooomy  of  dsekdofHrtaMlIt 
of  the  Rhone,  481.  A  view  of  the 
m^l  econony  of  Lithvaau^     ■   4fV 

(liUiea'a  History  of  tke Worlds  »«$•  Te»^ 
timony  of  A^pian  to  thetpomerof  Ao« 

..  Xcniv^Piiiladelfbiisi  ag&i  ^iiswrM^ 
evidence  tkat  Ptoicmy  traded  i^»4etly 
to  India,  2 17.  Coaapletioa  «f  #he  tsi^ 
paf  which  Wis  io  cotmect  thf  Hed^^Seo 
^UhitbeiMcditemuwaaf  <2i%  Tift 
reign  of  ^ojfxnyfafourab  1(0  <o<Hve.sdts^ 
^s^..  tW  Romans  ougJIif^y^idDcdts 
ai«ii.tariier.agc,  a49.i  .fhe  i»aiiiicrs 

,  of  die  early  ^m^&ifeseatHf^dai^a^ 
tio^,  230.  Account  of  the  Jtovbaa 
tstcf'icst  S3 1.    The  bathes  of  TiyclnuSy 

^Tsebia/TractiBf  nus,  aad^  CaMue,  a^s. 
Topogr;:>  hical  description  of  Syracuse, 
agj.  The  auusoka,  the  lahynnth, 
the^  f^rismldsy  and  ohdiaka  uC  £gy«pt, 
a04ai^e<jwi  •       ,   ■  1 

CnieUu'jS  Flora  of  Ceraaaay 

Gesdag  oa  4he.R£vehtioos> . 

Grapt.  and  food <ieeidsjof  Qg^HiltspiXimi] 
-wTf  iaiDS  and  Holsteinians^  ,  3^8 

^aideto  uscfol  knotrled^     -     :'4^ 

"iAW>ANi'4offi4iaMett€rs, .      .     aig 

liaioBurgh  Society  ftartheen^ouragenfient 

«)f ^useful  arts  and  sciences,  es^ys  and 

^raaaadtionf  of  tk*,    '     *        '     494 

3amborgh,  coadtme  of'  ibfe^  oiUacosof, 

^miner's  aocicat  alphabets  and  biero. 
i4i4cp^ics»  .,.'  ,..    .  r^   ,»    .1;    .,-,6tt 

Xiarriotfa  atnigglet  throu^  l^ife^  /  exeni- 
jlifieiNtnthe  various  iraveis  4Mid>ad-i 
yeolUres^fyaDpsy  Alia,  AJiNca.iaud 
.,Ain«fica^399-;,.Mr.  Hi'emhark«>aaa 

«  ]iiidsh«pmai)  .at  d»  ^e  ost  (thirteen  ; 
Encounters  a  stor/n  th^eJhrst  «igbb:al<*« 
.tiriSftiliftgcHfcom  Spithcad;  jiaracmvly 
;^eapcs  shipwreck  oa»h»c;i>a8t  of  Neyrf> 
.founolaiid,  400.  Is  sent  on  aciidse 
.|i^  |h%>^dtterraBe:a^V-^^^6^g^tat 
:49mdM,  htgh»m  durlA{^the:Cafiui' 


4»9 

»439 

fJ 


v«f)  faUilil  faw?  with  a7«Mig  iM^lf 
Udy  4iSpbm$l^m»ft  ti  srftdM^ Ivditan^ 
•  rowty  escapes  being  rtiamedi  '4id4^» 
Aniaar  at  tbv.isianalS*^^  l«ifip«doek^  - 
where  becntercainiacriouaootioiis  of 
ieavu9^th«i^»hi^  anl  ttfriiiog  hoibi^ 
4t]fS^  EartJkqui^e  at  Lisbon,  ibfil. 
Rp|Bffflipi9l0£a9li^Htfar  8ui&ra  ahifK 
wreck  when  aba««lt<oO  the  M^JdlstoBe 
rockfl«fOB'  Enters  into  th«  Rvasiad  s«iu 

.  vu;cvab.^£«left*iito«iit#tcfclk8mae^ 
Ticc,  ibikk  Fights  a  dtief^  ibid.  Pays  a 
visit  to  the  savages  of  liloirlh  AimicM^ 
whereheftaytfiDarmonth!!^ awl%Q^ia  ' 
return  accepts  acaddtship  to  the  East 
li«lia«a*via*/40fi  MBcbavfcidr  tJfth* 
officers  at  GenM<af€iiifth's«tbie,  Ibid; 
U  appointed  jud^caiihioonMVanNtbii^ 
eiatca'  att  chAptattt,  403V « -A  woiiii»rfuf 
•tpKy»h.4M4  ^A^  ftnt  jf^iOoMttd'^  bf 
the  aiithofy  404.  A.watdr)spe^  4054 
The  author  at&rdHedtwitira^feT^^ 
fieacoolen;  ^%  its  retwa^ao  Ply^ 
BrHMrh^mavtKSraftd  taa>^4i{aiaii«?aiRl 
child  in  less  than  a-f  dari^^of^  Mara 
rid  a*tfia4ftid  wfb-r^atteireBces  atider* 
writorat  Moydr'Sv'gtvMitUf  aad^iaga* 
get.  la  ifair«ain|;  %ad  ^ifUOr  bt«hea^  Sa 
arrested  for  ^$7a»  PttHehaias  att 
i»land«  «hi$h  aftea  a  :ft!«r  ydsra  ivas 
swallowed  up  by  theaasy  40^'  I^Jsiis 
Aitiertca,j  rj^turosiat-BngJi^i^f  j^i^.^ 
.pQlesliieiiAMittBtitm  of  <titar.  That^tt 
p0lice>  .^■.'  ,7pt  r\      ■-•     1       -  409 

Health,  &k»clair^:€oda  ofv  'tUt  Sim^ 
tlaif*    1    ).,.     ;  -'  .:•"''     'f 

Habrew^  Root|^:^ai^'a  ^mtittS^a  m 
the,        1^1  .'    .  •  3^1 

Herrioti'strayelsihnMigbtlie  .CadMan 

'  337*^  Of  thci  wateriaUa^  Glttai»« 
346.^  AfcootasaS  o^  the  cafBllbs  tif  a 
species  q£  gf •sshcrppee,  #htah>^fepear*> 
ad  en  the^iaiaBd  M  Oikatat  QOt-  flit' 
ftotci  %cbac,  141.  Of  Thoariarhi^ 
'  in'fhe^lftke  UunM»^    *:  ~      '9# 

He^lipg'a  Letter    10  the  £4dBtdrS'  of 
Wcsthiinaie]^  .  -  i64 

I^rogyiriircs>  and  amieat»}pbabeta|<  60 

Histortftiil  af(olo§y  ifbr  tba"  Irith  dacha* 
lies,  •    >        i;^» 

History.  4$f  .the  world,  GilUea^  aida. 
^G«iies.-  .     »    >  ^     . 

History  of  pl^nss,  Gilibeit'sK  tide  Giit«: 
bert.  !    f   ' 

Histfiryv  Maseces*  documents  afEngHsH 
yjdc  Masercs. 

Hogg's*  Shepherd's  gaidc,  »9&  S«re- . 
rity  of  the  weather,  deficieoev^f  tailk 
of  the  diteia^.  and-  jBming,  tmt  «lMcf 
causes  of  the  prematWo  tdfeaik«  af 
'  Umba,  197.  Symptonas  of.theaalia 
/shcepx  198.     The  habituddafjln^ 
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ire  i€a«ibl«.  to  tkif  <i«tigiits  >o{f  .9ociAi 

cJQii  oidfhost,  i37.  l?M*weU  to. fit* 
trl^»  241.-    Address  t»  auid^ficfftoiv 

.        <     •  •-•.'-...       143V 

Halft(dn,  Kiefiwtiter^to«irtht<ittghV490> 

Hatfir«rd^««raas)atitar«fiDaill6>ftIii<ie^.o» 

^     .  '  ^   ■  ■    "•''    113 

Hi*i»fci  -Riwiiiit's  rife^nd  writingfiof,  65 

IDI.ENESS,  Lord  Byrpn's  hoafSDf,  74 
In4i»i^T<HftH«ie»Wioiight8ron  th<«ffccts  6f 
th^  British  gov«rnin?nit  on  the  staw 
or,  20r.«'  The  moral  «nd  phyjical 
good  «f  the  nat ires  t#bc  l-ejgard^tt- « 
ami»bjeci  of  primary  obiigacttMV  *o«l 
'fW  f<^lrwinn«m  ofthe  nativb  frrmc^ 
an  unceasing  syscem  of  spoUaticui  and 
iiiisialiccv  aOtti  Vcraeity  "of  'Mn 
Purik^  qurs(ionab)cy  «»3.  i^  my  at- 
tcHiptf  made  to<tntroduce  k  higher  de- 
gree of  civilization  amoiif  ihe  titftlves 
^  Hindosran,  eate  mmst  be  calten  not 
tat  reader  the  attempt  abortive  by  any 
rvtk  and  wfdden  ehock  6i)  their  in^te* 
terate  prefosgetsaoni,  A05 

— H^ooahferatiotos  upon  tlie  irtde  «i^th, 
Kfo*^  DiMtivaQtagta  fltVefldant  upon 
•  ^int  stocit  coffipahy,  251.  High 
pticesjtlM  cotnequences  of  a  mcmo^olyy 
252.  All  monopolies  the  bane  of 
ttotn^ikddt.  The  monojtoly odf  the  colo- 
nii^l  trade,  ttrhich  the  mother  country 
eattbHfihtes  in  favour  ot  its  ^vtn  sub* 
iects^iutwise  and  unjust,  653.  Oilgija 
«fthe  fhfiish  £ast  J  miia  Company 
founded  on  the  gross  ignorance  which 
then  prefaced  of  the-tr oe  principles  of 
comsnercial  policy^  254.  A  prdminent 
feature  in  the  monopoly  elf  the  British 
Eastiadia  Company,  is  the  exclUsioR 
of  Hritish  subjects  only  fromany  fii- 
tikiptftion  of  the  trad^,  .  25^ 

"'  planters,  Spence's  radical  cause  of 
the  distresses  of  the  West,  6ft3 

Indies,  Lowe's  inquiry  into  th«  state  of 
the  British  West,  218 

Indigence,  CoIqtihouta*s  treatise  on,  vide 

Colquhoun. 
Inferno,Hawatxi's  translation  of  Dante's, 

l!>gf«m^s  Cduse  of  the  increase  of  Me- 
thodism, 97 
,   Inquiry  into    the  State  of  the  British 
West  lodies,                                     at  8 
Intarance^nd  maritime  lawsi  Benet»e*t 
fyskmo^                                   4$8 


IreiaAafa^eralotfuithe  c^slim^of'^th^ 
estabiishment,       ■•    '      ('  "***4  » 

Irish  Catholics,  Patnell's  historical  apo- 
logjr  for  '**«*  •  ^1^ 

JANSON^s-  Sttaci^riii  Amdrica,  vid< 
.    Amefjca*     >  ,  •    -1 

Jolly's  Lecttrtporf-oft-'philosophy*  •  '/'   93 
Jones's  pros  albd  cotK|     -        _      •  jq^ 

KBY  totheretentcchductof  th^  £flipc*> 
ror  o^Rossia^  ,'      326 

Kie^waltfer'^tiDar  throughrHolsttiit,    490 

King's  Miftarks  oit  the  ^liance  festwcen 
Ohutsh' atid  state)  aiid  on  tjxt  test 
la»s,i  V  • •        '99 

Kintafi^S'kigia,-  vide  Logic. 

LATHY's  OabrWr  Forrester  jji 

Law9^  Benett^^s  sysiiem^^  of  iilifar&nce 
and  mantiRte,-        ,      -  4S8 

Lectures  on  ttheXiturgy^  Draptt^,  320 
-    M    .  u  oanfcuf ai pitilo^phy,  Youhg^s 

vide  Young*  ■■    -  ./ 

— '•N-h-k.  on  pbilosOphy,Jcriiy*s»  93 

LeHfcP  to  Mr*  Perciiral^n  thet^xpcfdi^noy 

aiid  pTdprtetytrf  regi^lating'-  hy^rlia^ 

mentary  ilafihtuity   ;the    practice  of 

varioloas  izidculation,  with  a  view  to 

the  eitermraattoiiNof  the^  ^  1'$ 

Lit  direct  V  ;  "323 

Life  of  th*  great  €oridB,*  48^ 

— -.-.-,^  Lord  Mscartneyy-vide  Madbft«- 

..F^y\  ^  :     ■  ■  '  ^  '    ''^" 


Lowe's  enquiry  into  the  ttate  of  (he  Bri- 
tiahi  Wept  Ipiies,  ^   2ii 

MACARTNEY,  BarioWs  life  of  Lord, 
36s.>Bora  at  Lusauiotir  iA  Irttand  cm 
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dbt  i4tli  6f  May  1737  Aimtbtd  at, 
•Witeeii  jretrt  of  agie  a  fellow  com- 
■loner  in  the  oniTcnity  of  Dublhly 
J6j.  Traveft  to  tire  continent;  his 
LitrodiKtioo  to  Voltaire,  364.  On  his 
vetvrii  to  Englaod  tppotnted  9arf9f 
^■(raordinary  to  the  court  ofRuasia, 
ivhtfe'iie  negociitet  with  success,  ib. 
Jn  1768  l»e  marriea  I^ady  Jane 
•Stvart,  second  daughter  of  tne  Bit) 
•f Bute, 365.  Is  appointed  secretary 
fothe  lord  lieutenant  of  IreTand,  ib« 
-Hit  disioterestednesf,  ib.  lo  1775 
ke  wa»  appointed  gofemor  of  the 
Southern  Car ibbee  islaodaof  Grenada, 
the  Grenadines  and  Tobago«  ^66.  On 
tke  2d  of  July,  t779,  Grenada  at« 
lacked  by  the  French  Count  d'Estaing^ 
by  whom  he  it  sent  prisoner  to 
France,  but  is  soon  after  his  arrival 
txchanged,  and  in  June,  1 7S1,  appoint- 
ed governor  of  Madras,  wK ere  his  vi- 
gorous' eieriions  girc  a  new  turn  to 
the  critical  affairs  of  the  Engli$h,j67. 
Ht  returns  to  Lot>don  in  17869  36SI. 
After  his  return  from  India  he  passtsa 
great  p^irt  of  hia  time  on  h.s  estate  at 
l^isaanoure,  in  a  variety  ot  agricultural 
tmprovemcnta  and  works  oi  general 
Vt^ility*  36S.  Is  induced  to  undertake 
po  embassy  to  China,  369.  In  1796 
Ik  is  created  a  British  peer,  and  ac- 
ceptatlte  government  of  tiie  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  369.  Quells  a  mutiny  in 
flM  fleets  ih.  before  he  ^iiits  the  Cape, 
Ike  leaves  asolemn  declaration  in  writ- 
ing of  the  rule  which  he  had  followed 
In  the-  measures  of  his  administration, 
370.  Hiadeath  on  the  3  ist  of  March 
t799.  Summary  of  his  character, 
37i,  Account  of  Russia,  371.  Re- 
Mgioua  toleration  4nd  ceremonies  of 
the  same,  373 

Madame  de  $tael«Holstein*s  Corinna, 

23  f 

Maturrl  of  Piety,  Fellowes^s  2x3 

|i<faireciiat  on  Virtue,  49B.     Dictionary 

•f  love/  4^9.     The  author's  attach* 

ihent  to  rural  scenery  and  retirement, 

50o»    His  dislike  9f  the  priesthood, 

cod.     Hts  intense  study  the  cause  of 

(is.  premature  death,  593 

IrlatuiiBf^r^hts  of  Great  firiUin,      442 

Maserea'  doesmeots  of  ^Dg11sh  history, 

4*^.^    Derivarioa  ot    manor-housC', 

41^  The  settled  and  regular  ^evenuea 

of  Wiiriam    the   Conqueror,    ^^t\ 

Doomsday:  boiok,  '         "  423 

Vaai^rs' Progress  of  Love,  391 

MaltvM  Medica,  praciteal  synopsis  of, 

•i   -  o:  :...  -•   .    ..         .     j^2 

'  |i|tdica^I  n^ta  ^f-t:a»^  and  experiments^ 


97.  Qfchroiuc.  rheum  itisma^M^^  pii- 
l»€(ct  mel*i6it,  ^.  The  tffcevi  ^ft^ 
vanism  in  paralysis,  31.  OA  ^anioe 
ind  spontaneous  iiydropfioM:»,  3ft 

Meoicink*. 
Adams  on  moiVid  poison*,       ^      14$ 
Bardsley 'a  medical  reports,    "  H7 

Beddoes*  research^,  ^^ 

Parkinson's  ohsctratioB^oft  iflae  «t- 

cessive  indulgcnceof  childs^ftf,^  Hi 
Practical    synopsis    of  the   M^fen» 

Medica,  *   '  '    a2Z 

Report  of  the  roy»I  eoReg^  <yf  pfr^. 

ciafts  of  London  t)n  Vaeeiamtlofi,  t^jj 

Sinclair's  Code  of  Health  aiJd^ton|e- 

vlty,  .'  '     «rf7 

Wilson's  essay  on  the  iSAfurc  «"  iipr^, 

Melville's  benevolent  moafe^     ;  ^  -    104 
Melville  smamlrf,  ',         Jo» 

Memoir  of  the  case  of.^t  JobD^aVon>  >co 
Memqifs  of   Henri  de  Caia^iQD,  Vide 

Campion 

■  of  Mrs;  Carter,  Pennington's, 

vide  Carter. 
Methodism*     Ingram's   cause    of   At 

increase  of,  97 

Military  and  political  staCt  of  ^ropt, 

M  t 


tcrtility  ot  the  soil,  27  S 

Money.  Whcatley's  essay  on  the  thccry 

of.  '  17 

Morbid  Poisons,   Adams's  observaticiis 

'  on,  vide  Poisops. 

Mountain  Bi<)rd,  Hogg^s,         *  23^ 

NATUH  E, Tucker's  abridgementot  31^ 

Nelson,  B catty's  narrative  of  the  death 
of  Lord,  334 

New  Zealand,  Savage's  account  of, 
vide  Zealand. 

Notes  on  the  revolutions  of  the  princi. 
pal  states  which  composed  thie  Em^ 
pire  of  CharlemagHc,'  34 

Novell, 

Benevolent  Monk,  104 

Charles  and  Charidtte  '  ik, 

D'lsraeli^s  Romanoes,  257 

Ellen,  tof 

Gabriel  Forrester,  '     331 

L'lle  dcs  Enfans,  J0| 

Soldier's  Family,"  ik 
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OBS^RLVEi^^ii  Pplaa4,  Vau^ia's,  vide 

■  Pol*n4.  ;      .     .  -..    ,.     t 

ObservatioQjf  on  roarbid  ppi^on;s»  yide 

Poisons.         ^  .  J  • 

Oid  friends  in  4  new  dress.  iio 

Origin  and  descripUoa  of  Bofoor^    334 
Orn^sby*s  soldier's  family*  .    ^04 

Ovid's  «fi<tleBy  Fitzthomas'i   transli^- 

tion^of,      ,  .. ,  .    346 

PAtMERIM  of  England,  trapalated 
(rom  ,the  Portuguese  by  Southeyi  431 
Parkinson's  observadooe  on  th«  ex- 
cessive indulgeooe  of  childrent  par- 
ticularly intended  to  show  its  inju- 
rious efie^ctaon  their  health,  and  the 
difficulties  occasioned  in  their  treat- 
ment during  sickness,  ,  a:ii 
Parisian   Sanhedrim,   Tama'^  transac* 

tions  of  , the,  vide  Tama.  ^  v.: 

Parnell's  nistoricti    apology    for    the.^ 

Irish  Catholics,  .     I7B 

PassionSf  Qogan's  ethical  treatise  on 
the,  175.  Beneficial  and  pemictc|us 
a^eni;^  of  the  passions,  ibid. .  Amo^g 
the  causes  of  the  irregularities  and 
abuse  of  the  passions  and  affections, 
are  reckoned  chiefly  ignorance,  the 
influence  of  present  objects,  and  of 
inordinate  self-love,"  176.  From  the 
'intellectual  powers,  and  the  piaper- 
ties  peculiar  to  each  ample  provision 
is  m^de  in  tbe  constitution  of  our 
nature  to  subdue  native  ignorance,  to 
direct  tpr  affections  towards  their 
proper  objects,  to  protect  us  from 
impending  dangers  from  without,  and 
to  counterbalaoce  any  pernicious  pro* 
pensities,  which  may  have  l^eep  ge- 
nerated in  our  minds,  .  17a 
PauiPs  refutation  of  the  calumnies  of 
•  Hornc  Tooke,  ^  164 
Pennington's  Memoirs  of  Mrs*  Carter. 

vide  Carter. 
Peiiwarne's  Contemplation,  330 

Perceval,  Letter  to,*  315 

Percy's  descriptive  catalogue  of  the 
pictures  in  the  collection  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Stafford,  ^  2iZ 
Perspective^  Daniel's  treatise  on,  443 
Philosophical  transactions  of  the  Lou- 
don Royal  society,  244.  Bakerian 
lecture  on  some  chemical  agencies  of 
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